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ACADEMIC   FREEDOM 

In  discussing  the  questions  summed  up  in  the  phrase  aca- 
demic freedom,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  university  proper  and  those  teaching  bodies,  called  by  what- 
ever name,  whose  primary  business  is  to  inculcate  a  fixed  set 
of  ideas  and  facts.  The  former  aims  to  discover  and  com- 
municate truth  and  to  make  its  recipients  better  judges  of 
truth  and  more  effective  in  applying  it  to-  the  affairs  of  life. 
The  latter  have  as  their  aim  the  perpetuation  of  a  certain  way  of 
looking  at  things  current  among  a  given  body  of  persons. 
Their  purpose  is  to  disciple  rather  than  to  discipline — not  indeed 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  what  is 
already  regarded  as  truth  by  some  considerable  body  of  per- 
sons. The  problem  of  freedom  of  inquiry  and  instruction 
clearly  assumes  different  forms  in  these  two  types  of  institu- 
tions. An  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  even  economic  corpora- 
tion holding  certain  tenets  certainly  has  a  right  to  support  an 
institution  to  maintain  and  propagate  its  creed.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  much  of  freedom  of  thought  as  of  ability  to  secure 
competent  teachers  willing  to  work  under  such  conditions,  to 
pay  bills,  and  to  have  a  constituency  from  which  to  draw 
Students.  Xeedless  to  say,  the  line  between  these  two  types  of 
institutions  Is  not  so  clear-cut  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory. 
Many  institutions  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  Historically, 
they  are  bound  by  ties  to  some  particular  body  of  beliefs,  gen- 
erally to  some  denominational   association.      Nominally,  they 
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still  owe  a  certain  allegiance  to  a  particular  body.  But  they  are 
also  assuming  many  strictly  university  functions  and  are 
thereby  accepting  obligations  to  a  larger  world  of  scholarship 
and  of  society.  In  these  respects  the  institution  imposes  upon 
its  teaching  corps  not  merely  a  right,  but  a  duty,  to  maintain  in 
all  ways  the  university  ideal  of  freedom  of  inquiry  and  free- 
dom of  communication.  But,  in  other  respects,  while  the  his- 
torical denominational  ties  are  elongated  and  attenuated,  they 
still  remain;  and  thru  them  the  instructor  is  to  some  extent 
bound.  Implicit,  if  not  explicit,  obligations  are  assumed.  In 
this  situation,  conflict  between  the  two  concerns  of  the  uni- 
versity may  arise;  and  in  the  confusion  of  this  conflict  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  just  which  way  the  instructor  is  morally 
bound  to  face.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
burden  falls  upon  the  individual.  If  he  finds  that  the  par- 
ticular and  local  attachment  is  so  strong  as  to  limit  him  in  the, 
pursuit  of  what  he  regards  as  essential,  there  is  one  liberty 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him :  the  liberty  of  finding 
a  more  congenial  sphere  of  work.  So  far  as  the  institution  is 
frank  in  acknowledging  and  maintaining  its  denominational 
connections,  he  cannot  throw  the  burden  back  upon  it.  Never- 
theless he,  and. those  who  are  like-minded,  have  the  right  to 
deplore  what  they  consider  as  a  restriction,  and  to  hope  and 
labor  for  the  time  when  the  obligation  in  behalf  of  all  the 
truth  to  society  at  large  shall  be  felt  as  more  urgent  than  that 
of  a  part  of  truth  to  a  part  of  society. 

But  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  problem  is  a  wholly  simple 
one,  even  within  the  frankly  announced  denominational  insti- 
tutions. The  line  in  almost  any  case  is  a  shifting  one.  I  am 
told  that  a  certain  denominational  college  permits  and  en- 
courages a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology 
because  there  is  biblical  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
human  body  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  while  it  looks 
askance  upon  the  teaching  of  geology  because  the  recognized 
doctrine  of  the  latter  appears  to  it  to  conflict  with  the  plain 
statements  of  Genesis.  As  regards  anatomy  and  physiology, 
an  instructor  in  such  an  institution  would  naturally  feel  that 
his  indebtedness  was  to  the  world  of  scholarship  rather  than  to 
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his  own  denomination,  and  here  conflict  might  possibly  ari 
( )r  a  teacher  of  history  might  find  a  conflict  existing  betw< 
the  supposed  interests  of  his  denomination  and  the  historical 

facts  as  determined  by  the  best  research  at  his  command. 
Here,  again,  he  would  find  himself  naturally  pulled  in  two  dii" 
ferent  directions.  No  possible  tie  to  what  his  own  institu- 
tion specially  stands  for  can  impose  upon  him  the  obligation 
to  suppress  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  I  quote  such  cases  simply 
to  indicate  that,  while  in  a  general  way  there  is  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  types  of  institutions  referred  to, 
and  consequently  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  does  not 
arise  so  definitely  in  one  type,  yet  even  in  the  latter,  because  all 
things  shift,  the  question,  after  all,  may  assert  itself. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  I  shall  confine  myself  exclu- 
sively to  institutions  of  the  university  type.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  sphere  any  attack,  or  even  any  restriction,  upon 
academic  freedom  is  directed  against  the  university  itself.  To 
investigate  truth;  critically  to  verify  fact;  to  reach  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  the  best  methods  at  command,  untrammelecl 
by  external  fear  or  favor,  to  communicate  this  truth  to  the 
student;  to  interpret  to  him  its  bearing  on  the  questions  he  will 
have  to  face  in  life — this  is  precisely  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
university.  To  aim  a  blow  at  any  one  of  these  operations  is 
to  deal  a  vital  wound  to  the  university  itself.  The  university 
function  is  the  truth-function.  At  one  time  it  may  be  more 
concerned  with  the  tradition  or  transmission  of  truth,  and  at 
another  time  with  its  discovery.  Both  functions  are  necessary, 
and  neither  can  ever  be  entirely  absent.  The  exact  ratio  be- 
tween them  depends  upon  local  and  temporal  considerations 
rather  than  upon  anything  inherent  in  the  university.  The 
one  thing  that  is  inherent  and  essential  is  the  idea  of  truth. 

So  clear  are  these  principles  that,  in  the  abstract,  no  theo- 
retical problem  can  possibly  arise.  The  difficulties  arise  from 
two  concrete  sources.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  gainsay- 
ing the  fact  that  some  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  university 
are  inherently  in  a  much  more  scientific  condition  than  othei 
In  the  second  place,  the  popular  or  general  recognition  of 
scientific   status   is  much   more   widespread   as   regards   some 
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subjects  than  others.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  any  serious  question  regarding  academic  freedom  to 
arise  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  or 
chemistry.  Each  of  these  subjects  has  now  its  definite  estab- 
lished technique,  and  its  own  sphere  within  which  it  is  supreme. 
This  is  so  as  fact;  and  it  is  generally  so  recognized  by  all  per- 
sons of  influence  in  the  community.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
leverage  from  which  to  direct  an  attack  upon  academic  free- 
dom in  any  of  these  subjects.  Such,  of  course,  was  not  the 
case  a  few  centuries  ago.  We  know  the  storm  that  raged 
about  astronomy.  We  know  that  it  is  only  thru  great  trial 
and  tribulation  that  the  sciences  have  worked  out  such  a  defi- 
nite body  of  truth  and  such  definite  instrumentalities  of  in- 
quiry and  verification  as  to  give  them  a  position  assured  from 
attack. 

The  biological  sciences  are  clearly  in  a  transitional  state. 
The  conception  of  evolution  is  a  test  case.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  university  worthy  of  the  name  would  put  any  limita- 
tion upon  instruction  in  this  theory,  or  upon  its  use  as  an 
agency  of  research  and  classification.  Very  little  sympathy 
could  be  secured  for  an  attack  upon  a  university  for  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  this  theory.  Many  of  the  smaller  colleges,  how- 
ever, would  be  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  anything  that 
seemed  like  a  public  avowal  of  belief  in  this  doctrine.  These 
facts  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  more  influential  sections  of 
the  community  upon  which  the  universities  properly  depend 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  fact  that  biology  is  a  science 
which  must  be  the  judge  of  its  own  methods  of  work;  that  its 
facts  and  tests  of  fact  are  to  be  sought  within  its  own  scientific 
operations,  and  not  in  any  extraneous  sources.  There  are  still, 
however,  large  portions  of  society  which  have  not  come  to 
recognize  that  biology  is  an  established  science,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  concede  to  it  the  right  to  determine  belief  in 
regions  that  conflict  with  received  opinions,  and  with  the  emo- 
tions that  cluster  about  them. 

There  is  another  group  of  sciences  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  definitive  method  and  a  clearly  accepted  body  of  veri- 
fied fact,  are  more  remote  from  a  scientific  status.     I  refer 
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especially  to  the  social  and  psychological  disciplines)  and  to 
Borne  phases  of  linguistic  and  historical  study     those  mod  in 
timatdv    associated    with    religious    history    and    literature. 
Moreover,  the  public  recognition  of  the  scientific  status  attained 
lags  behind   the   fact.     As  compared   with   mathematic 

physics  we  can  employ  the  term  "  science"  only  in  a  tentative 
and  somewhat  prophetic  sense — the  aspirations,  the  tendei 
the  movement  are  scientific.  But  to  the  public  at  large  tins 
tacts  and  relations  with  which  these  topics  deal  are  still  almosl 
wholly  in  the  region  of  Opinion,  prejudice,  and  accepted  tradi- 
tion. It  has  hardly  dawned  upon  the  community  as  a  whole 
that  science  really  has  anything  to  say  upon  matters  in  the 
social  and  psychological  sphere.  The  general  public  may  be 
willing  enough  to  admit  in  the  abstract  the  existence  of  a 
science  of  political  economy,  sociology,  or  psychology,  but 
when  these  dare  to  emerge  from  a  remote  and  technical  sphere, 
and  pass  authoritative  judgment  upon  affairs  of  daily  life, — 
when  they  come  in  contact,  that  is,  with  the  interests  of  daily 
life, — they  meet  with  little  but  skepticism  or  hostility  or,  what 
is  worse,  sensational  exploitation. 

It  is  out  of  these  two  facts — the  backwardness  of  some  of 
our  sciences  and  failure  of  the  general  public  to  recognize  even 
the  amount  of  advance  actually  made — that  the  concrete 
problems  of  academic  freedom  arise.  The  case  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  On  behalf  of  academic  freedom  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  more  backward  subjects  can 
possibly  reach  anything  like  the  status  of  mathematics  and 
mechanics  is  by  encouraging  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  publication,  oral  and  printed,  of  the  results 
of  inquiry.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  very  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  recognize  rightful  jurisdiction  for 
scientific  methods  and  results  is  only  the  more  reason  for 
unusual  frankness  and  fullness  of  expression.  Because 
SO  behind  the  scientific  times,  it  must  he  brought 
up.  The  points  of  contact,  it  may  he  Urged,  between  the 
social  and  moral  sciences  and  social  needs,  are  even  more 
numerous  and  more  urgent  than  in  the  case  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.     The  latter  have  secured 
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their  independence  thru  a  certain  abstractness,  a  certain  re- 
moteness from  matters  of  social  concern.  Political  economy, 
sociology,  historical  interpretation,  psychology  in  its  various 
possible  applications,  deal  face  to  face  with  problems  of  life, 
not  with  problems  of  technical  theory.  Hence  the  right  and 
duty  of  academic  freedom  are  even  greater  here  than  else- 
where. 

Per  contra,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  so  far  as  these 
subjects  have  not  reached  a  scientific  status,  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  a  university  instructor  remains  after  all 
nothing  but  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  hardly  entitled  to 
any  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  reasonably  intelligent 
person.  It,  however,  is  almost  certain  to  be  regarded  as  an 
official  judgment.  It  thus  commits  and  possibly  compromises 
the  institution  to  which  the  instructor  belongs.  The  sphere  of 
ideas  which  has  not  yet  come  under  recognized  scientific  con- 
trol is,  moreover,  precisely  that  which  is  bound  up  most  closely 
with  deep-rooted  prejudice  and  intense  emotional  reaction. 
These,  in  turn,  exist  because  of  habits  and  modes  of  life  to 
which  the  people  have  accustomed  themselves.  To  attack 
them  is  to  appear  to  be  hostile  to  institutions  with  which  the 
worth  of  life  is  bound  up. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  with  characteristic  insight,  somewhere 
points  out  that  the  German  easily  tolerates  and  welcomes  all 
kinds  of  new  ideas  and  new  speculations  because  they  exist  in 
a  region  apart;  they  do  not  affect,  excepting  indirectly,  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  With  the  Englishman  it  is  different. 
He  is  instinctively  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  a  new  idea;  the 
wider  the  scope  of  the  idea,  the  more  readily  uneasiness  turns 
to  suspicion  and  hostility.  He  recognizes  that  to  accept  the 
new  idea  means  a  change  in  the  institutions  of  life.  The  idea 
is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with.  The  American  has 
certainly  inherited  enough  of  the  Englishman's  sense  for  the 
connection  of  theory  and  practice  to  be  conservative  in  the 
matter  of  the  public  broaching  (and  under  modern  conditions 
even  classroom  discussion  is  quasi-public)  of  ideas  which  lie 
much  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  domain  publicly  allotted  to 
science. 
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Wherever  scientific  method  is  only  partially  attained  the 
•danger  of  undue  dogmatism  and  of  partisanship  is  very  great 
It  is  possible  to  consecrate  ideas  born  of  sheet  partisanship  with 
the  halo  of  scientifically  established  belief.     It  is  possible  to 

state  what  is  currently  recognized  to  he  scientific  truth  in  such 
a  way  as  to  violate  the  most  sacred  heliefs  of  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow-men.  The  manner  of  conveying  the  truth  may 
cause  an  irritation  quite  foreign  to  its  own  substance.  This 
is  quite  likely  to  be  the  case  whenever  the  negative  rather  than 
the  positive  aspect  is  dwelt  upon;  wherever  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  new  truth  and  established  institutions  is  emphasized, 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the  new  conception. 
The  outcome  is  disintegrating  instead  of  constructive;  and 
the  methods  inevitably  breed  distrust  and  antagonism. 

One  might,  for  example,  be  scientifically  convinced  of  the 
transitional  character  of  the  existing  capitalistic  control  of 
industrial  affairs  and  its  reflected  influences  upon  political 
life;  one  might  be  convinced  that  many  and  grave  evils 
and  injustices  are  incident  to  it,  and  yet  never  raise  the 
question  of  academic  freedom,  altho  developing  his  views  with 
definiteness  and  explicitness.  He  might  go  at  the  problem  in 
such  an  objective,  historic,  and  constructive  manner  as  not  to 
excite  the  prejudices  or  inflame  the  passions  even  of  those  who 
thoroly  disagreed  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  views  at  the 
bottom  exactly  the  same  can  be  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  rasp 
the  feelings  of  everyone  exercising  the  capitalistic  function. 
What  will  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  scientific  merits,  if  pre- 
sented as  a  case  of  objective  social  evolution,  is  mixed  up  with 
all  sorts  of  extraneous  and  passion-inflaming  factors  when  set 
forth  as  the  outcome  of  the  conscious  and  aggressive  selfish- 
ness of  a  class. 

As  a  result  of  such  influences  the  problem  of  academic  free- 
dom becomes  to  a  very  large  extent  a  personal  matter.  I  mean 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  scholarship,  judgment,  and  sympathy 
of  the  individual  in  dealing  with  matters  either  only  just  com- 
ing within  the  range  of  strict  scientific  treatment,  or,  even  if 
fairly  annexed  to  the  scientific  domain,  not  yet  recognized 
by   contemporary    public    opinion    as    belonging   there.     All 
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sorts  of  difficulties  arise  when  we  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rules 
for,  or  pass  any  judgment  upon,  the  personal  aspects  of  the 
matter.  Such  rules  are  likely  to  be  innocuous  truisms.  We 
can  insist  upon  one  hand  that  the  individual  must  be  loyal  to 
truth,  and  that  he  must  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions; 
that  he  must  not  permit  their  presumed  unpopularity,  the  pos- 
sibly unfavorable  reaction  of  their  free  expression  upon  his  own 
career,  to  swerve  him  from  his  singleness  of  devotion  to  truth. 
We  may  dwell  upon  the  dangers  of  moral  cowardice  and  of 
turning  traitor  to  the  cause  in  which  every  scholar  is  enlisted. 
We  may  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  common  sense  in 
the  expression  of  views  on  controverted  points,  especially 
points  entering  into  the  arena  of  current  religious  and  political 
discussion.  We  may  insist  that  a  man  needs  tact  as  well  as 
scholarship;  or,  let  us  say,  sympathy  with  human  interests — 
since  "  tact "  suggests  perhaps  too  much  a  kind  of  juggling 
diplomacy  with  the  questions  at  issue. 

It  is  possible  to  confuse  loyalty  to  truth  with  self-conceit  in 
the  assertion  of  personal  opinion.  It  is  possible  to  identify 
courage  with  bumptiousness.  Lack  of  reverence  for  the 
things  that  mean  much  to  humanity,  joined  with  a  craving  for 
public  notoriety,  may  induce  a  man  to  pose  as  a  martyr  to  truth 
when  in  reality  he  is  a  victim  of  his  own  lack  of  mental  and 
moral  poise.  President  Harper,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
discussion  in  his  Convocation  Address  of  December,  1900,1 
points  out  so  clearly  the  sources  of  personal  failure  of  this  sort 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  his  words : 

(1)  A  professor  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  privilege  who  promulgates  as 
truth  ideas  or  opinions  which  have  not  been  tested  scientifically  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  same  department  of  research  or  investigation.  (2)  A  pro- 
fessor abuses  his  privilege  Who  takes  advantage  of  a  classroom  exercise  to 
progagate  the  partisan  view  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties.  (3) 
A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence  his 
pupils  or  the  public  by  sensational  methods.  (4)  A  professor  abuses  his 
privilege  of  expression  of  opinion  when,  altho  a  student  and  perhaps  an 
authority  in  one  department  or  group  of  departments,  he  undertakes  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  subjects  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  was  appointed  to  give  instruction.  (5)  A  professor 
abuses  his  privilege  in  many  cases  when,  altho  shut  off  in  large  measure 

1  See  University  record,  5  :  377. 
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from  the  world  and  engaged  within  a  narrow  field  of  investigation,  he  un- 
dertakes to  instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public  <  oncerning  matters  in  the 
worUI  at  large  in  connection  with  which  he  has  had  little  oi  m  <-e. 

Now,  while  all  university  men  will  doubtless  agree  with 
President  Harper  when  he  says  "  freedom  of  expression  must 
be  given  to  members  of  a  university  faculty,  even  tho  it  be 
abused,  for  the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  restric- 
tion of  such  liberty,"  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  presence  of  these 
personal  elements  detracts  very  much  from  the  simplicity  and 
significance  of  an  issue  regarding  academic  freedom.  For 
reasons  into  which  I  cannot  fully  go,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
now  well-nigh  impossible  to  have  raised,  in  any  of  the  true 
universities  of  this  country,  a  straight  out-and-out  issue  of 
academic  freedom.  The  constantly  increasing  momentum  of 
scientific  inquiry,  the  increasing  sense  of  the  university  spirit 
binding  together  into  one  whole  the  scattered  members  of 
various  faculties  thruout  the  country,  the  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  public  opinion,  and  the  active  willingness  of  a  large  part 
of  the  public  press  to  seize  upon  and  even  to  exaggerate  any- 
thing squinting  towards  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  free  inquiry  and  free  speech — these  reasons,  among  others, 
make  me  dissent  most  thoroly  from  the  opinion  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  there  is  a  growing  danger  threatening  academic 
freedom. 

The  exact  contrary  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  case  as  regards 
academic  freedom  in  the  popular  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  dic- 
tatorial interferences  by  moneyed  benefactors  with  special 
individual  utterances 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
present  situation.  Academic  freedom  is  not  exhausted  in  the 
right  to  express  opinion.  More  fundamental  is  the  matter  of 
freedom  of  work.  Subtle  and  refined  danger  is  always  more 
to  be  apprehended  than  a  public  and  obvious  one.  En- 
croachment- that  arise  unconsciously  out  of  the  impersonal 
situation  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  coming  from  the 
voluntary  action  of  individuals.  Influences  that  gradually  sap 
and  undermine  the  conditions  of  free  work  are  more  ominous 
than  those  which  attack  the  individual  in  the  open.      Ability 
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to  talk  freely  is  an  important  thing,  but  hardly  comparable  with 
ability  to  work  freely.  Now  freedom  of  work  is  not  a  matter 
which  lends  itself  to  sensational  newspaper  articles.  It  is  an 
intangible,  undefinable  affair;  something  which  is  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  operates  as  a  continuous  and  unconscious  stimulus. 
It  affects  the  spirit  in  which  the  university  as  a  whole  does  its 
work,  rather  than  the  overt  expressions  of  any  one  individual. 
The  influences  which  help  and  hinder  in  this  freedom  are  inter- 
nal and  organic,  rather  than  outward  and  personal. 

Without  being  a  pessimist,  I  think  it  behooves  the  com- 
munity of  university  men  to  be  watchful  on  this  side.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  actual  freedom  of  expression 
is  not  going  to  be  interrupted  at  the  behest  of  any  immediate 
outside  influence,  even  if  accompanied  with  the  prospective  gift 
of  large  sums  of  money.  Things  are  too  far  along  for  that. 
The  man  with  money  hardly  dare  directly  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  even  if  he  wished  to;  and  no  respectable  uni- 
versity administration  would  have  the  courage,  even  if  it  were 
willing,  to  defy  the  combined  condemnation  of  other  universi- 
ties and  of  the  general  public. 

None  the  less  the  financial  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
modern  university  is  continually  growing  in  importance,  and 
very  serious  problems  arise  in  adjusting  this  factor  to  strict 
educational  ideals.  Money  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a 
means.  But  it  is  only  a  means.  The  danger  lies  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  money  adequate  as  a  means,  and  yet  keeping 
it  in  its  place — not  permitting  it  to  usurp  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  control  which  belong  only  to  educational  purposes. 
To  these,  if  the  university  is  to  be  a  true  university,  money 
and  all  things  connected  therewith  must  be  subordinate. 
But  the  pressure  to  get  the  means  is  tending  to  make  it  an  end; 
and  this  is  academic  materialism — the  worst  foe  of  freedom  of 
work  in  its  widest  sense. 

Garfield's  conception  of  the  college  as  a  bench  with  a  student 
at  one  end  and  a  great  teacher  at  the  other,  is  still  a  pious  topic 
of  after-dinner  reminiscence;  but  it  is  without  bearing  in  the 
present  situation.  The  modern  university  is  itself  a  great 
economic  plant.     It  needs  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories, 
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numerous,  expensive  to  Found  and  to  maintain.     It  requii 

large  staff  <(t'  teachers. 

Now  the  need  for  money  IS  not  in  itself  external  to  genuine 

university  concerns;  much  less  antagonistic  to  them.  The  uni- 
versity must  expand  in  order  to  he  true  to  it-ell",  and  to  expand 
it    must    have    money.      The    danger    is    that    means    absorb 

attention  and  thus  possess  the  value  that  attaches  alone 
to  the  ultimate  educational  end.  The  public  mind  gives  an 
importance  to  the  money  side  of  educational  institutions  which 
is  insensibly  modifying  the  standard  of  judgment  both  within 
and  without  the  college  walls.  The  great  event  in  the  history 
of  an  institution  is  now  likely  to  be  a  big  gift,  rather  than  a 
new  investigation  or  the  development  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
teacher.  Institutions  are  ranked  by  their  obvious  material 
prosperity,  until  the  atmosphere  of  money-getting  and  money- 
spending  hides  from  view  the  interests  for  the  sake  of  which 
money  alone  has  a  place.  The  imagination  is  more  or  less 
taken  by  the  thought  of  this  force,  vague  but  potent;  the  emo- 
tions are  enkindled  by  grandiose  conceptions  of  the  possibili- 
ties latent  in  money.  Unconsciously,  without  intention,  the 
money  argument  comes  to  be  an  argument  out  of  proportion, 
out  of  perspective.  It  is  bound  up  in  so  many  ways,  seen  and 
unseen,  with  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  institution  that  it 
derives  from  association  an  importance  to  which  it  has  in  itself 
no  claim. 

This  vague  potentiality,  invading  imagination  and  seducing 
emotion,  checks  initiative  and  limits  responsibility.  Many  an 
individual  who  would  pursue  his  straight  course  of  action  un- 
hindered by  thought  of  personal  harm  to  himself,  is  deflected 
because  of  fear  of  injury  to  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  temptation  is  attractive  just  because  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  lower  and  selfish  motives  of  the  individual,  hut  comes 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  ideals  of  an  institution.  Loyalty 
to  an  institution,  esprit  dc  corps,  is  strong  in  the  university, 
as  in  the  army  and  navy.  A  vague  apprehension  of  bring- 
ing harm  Upon  the  body  with  which  one  is  connected  is 
kept  alive  by  the  tendency  of  the  general  public  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  an  individual  in  his  personal  and  his  profes- 
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sional  capacity.  Whatever  he  says  and  does  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  an  official  expression  of  the  institution  with  which 
he  is  connected.  All  this  tends  to  paralyze  independence  and 
drive  the  individual  back  into  a  narrower  corner  of  work. 

Moreover,  a  new  type  of  college  administration  has  been 
called  into  being  by  the  great  expansion  on  the  material  side. 
A  ponderous  machinery  has  come  into  existence  for  carrying 
on  the  multiplicity  of  business  and  quasi-business  matters 
without  which  the  modern  university  would  come  to  a  stand- 
still. This  machinery  tends  to  come  between  the  individual 
and  the  region  of  moral  aims  in  which  he  should  assert  him- 
self. Personality  counts  for  less  than  the  apparatus  thru 
which,  it  sometimes  seems,  the  individual  alone  can  accomplish 
anything.  Moreover,  the  minutiae,  the  routine  turning  of  the 
machinery,  absorb  time  and  energy.  Many  a  modern  college 
man  is  asking  himself  where  he  is  to  get  the  leisure  and  strength 
to  devote  himself  to  his  ultimate  ends,  so  much,  willy-nilly,  has 
to  be  spent  on  the  intermediate  means.  The  side-tracking  of 
personal  energy  into  the  routine  of  academic  machinery  is  a 
serious  problem. 

All  this,  while  absorbing  some  of  the  energy  which  ought  to 
find  outlet  in  dealing  with  the  larger  issues  of  life,  would  not 
be  so  threatening  were  it  not  for  its  association  with  the  con- 
temporary tendency  to  specialization.  Specialization,  in  its 
measure  and  degree,  means  withdrawal.  It  means  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  comparatively  remote  field  in  relatively  minute  de- 
tail. I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  the  method  of 
specialization  will  justify  itself,  not  only  scientifically,  but  prac- 
tically. But  value  in  terms  of  ultimate  results  is  no  reason  for 
disguising  the  immediate  danger  to  courage,  and  the  freedom 
that  can  come  only  from  courage.  Teaching,  in  any  case,  is 
something  of  a  protected  industry;  it  is  sheltered.  The  teacher 
is  set  somewhat  one  side  from  the  incidence  of  the  most  violent 
stresses  and  strains  of  life.  His  problems  are  largely  intel- 
lectual, not  moral;  his  associates  are  largely  immature.  There 
is  always  the  danger  of  a  teacher's  losing  something  of  the 
virility  that  comes  from  having  to  face  and  wrestle  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  on  equal  terms  with  competitors. 
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Specialization  unfortunately  increases  these  dangers.  It  leads 
the  individual,  it'  he  follows  u  unreservedly,  into  bypaths  still 
further  off  from  the  highway  where  men,  struggling  together, 

develop  strength.      The  insidious  conviction  that  certain  w 
ters  oi  fundamental  import  to  humanity  are  none  of  my  con- 
cern because  outside  of  my  Fach,  is  likely  to  work  more  harm 
to  genuine  freedom  of  academic  work  than  any  fancied  dread 
of  interference  from  a  moneyed  benefactor. 

The  expansion  of  the  material  side  of  the  modern  university 
also  carries  with  it  strong  tendencies  towards  centralization. 
The  old-fashioned  college  faculty  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  thoro- 
going  democracy  in  its  way.  Its  teachers  were  selected  more 
often  because  of  their  marked  individual  traits  than  because  of 
pure  scholarship.  Each  stood  his  own  and  for  his  own.  The 
executive  was  but  primus  inter  pares.  It  was  a  question  not 
of  organization  or  administration  (or  even  of  execution  on  any 
large  scale),  but  rather  of  person  making  himself  count  in  con- 
tact with  person,  whether  teacher  or  student.  All  that  is  now 
changed — necessarily  so.  It  requires  ability  of  a  very  special- 
ized and  intensified  order  to  wield  the  administrative  resources 
of  a  modern  university.  The  conditions  make  inevitably  for 
centralization.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  that 
administrative  centralization  which  is  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  use  of  resources  and  that  moral  centrali- 
zation which  restricts  initiative  and  responsibility.  Individual 
participation  in  legislative  authority  and  position  is  a  guarantee 
of  strong,  free,  and  independent  personalities.  The  old 
faculty,  a  genuine  republic  of  letters,  is  likely  to  l>ecome  an 
oligarchy — more  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of  material 
results  achieved,  but  of  less  account  in  breeding  men.  This 
reacts  in  countless  ways  upon  that  freedom  of  work  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  university  man  a  force  in  the  working 
life  of  the  community.  It  deprives  him  of  responsibility,  and 
with  weakening  of  responsibility  comes  loss  of  initiative. 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  matter — fortunately  not  the  whole 
of  it.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  community  so  recognized  its  need  of  expert 
guidance    as    to-day.       In    spite    of    our    intellectual    chaos, 
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in  spite  of  the  meaningless  hullabaloo  of  opinion  kept  up  sa 
persistently  about  us  by  the  daily  press,  there  is  a  very  genuine 
hunger  and  thirst  after  light.  The  man  who  has  the  word  of 
wisdom  to  say  is  sure  of  his  audience.  If  he  gets  his  light  out 
from  under  the  bushel,  it  carries  a  long  way.  From  this  point 
of  view  there  are  strong  influences  working  to  free  the  univer- 
sity spirit,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  expression  of  truth,  from 
its  entanglements  and  concealments.  The  need  being  impera- 
tive, the  stimulus  is  great.  A  due  degree  of  courage,  a  due 
measure  of  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  personal  responsibility  is 
the  natural  response.  With  the  decay  of  external  and  merely 
governmental  forms  of  authority,  the  demand  grows  for  the 
authority  of  wisdom  and  intelligence.  This  force  is  bound  to 
overcome  those  influences  which  tend  to  withdraw  and  pen  the 
scholar  within  his  own  closet. 

An  immediate  resource  counteracting  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing academic  freedom,  is  found  also  in  the  growth  of  inter- 
collegiate sentiment  and  opinion.  No  fact  is  more  significant 
than  the  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  scientific  associa- 
tions to  assume  a  right  and  duty  to  inquire  into  what  affects 
the  welfare  of  its  own  line  of  inquiry,  however  and  wherever 
it  takes  place.  This  is  the  growth  of  the  corporate  scientific 
consciousness;  the  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  truth.  Whatever 
wounds  the  body  of  truth  in  one  of  its  members  attacks  the 
whoie  organism.  It  is  not  chimerical  to  foresee  a  time  when 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  member  of  an  organized  society  of 
truth-seekers  will  solidify  and  re-enforce  otherwise  scattered 
and  casual  efforts. 

Given  that  individual  initiative  whose  permanent  weaken- 
ing we  can  scarcely  imagine  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community : 
and  two  forces,  the  need  of  the  community  for  guidance  and 
the  sense  of  membership  in  the  wider  university  to  which  every 
inquirer  belongs,  will  assuredly  amply  triumph  over  all  dan- 
gers attacking  academic  freedom. 

John   Dewey 

The  University  of  Chicago 


II 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  DONORS  ' 

I  presume  it  is  scarcely  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare  myself 
to  be  quite  as  uncompromising  a  friend  and  lover  of  freedom 
as  any  man  upon  earth.  I  pronounce  for  the  freedom  of  man 
in  every  walk  in  life,  complete  in  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  his 
individual  liberty  is  not  subversive  of  his  obligations  to  society 
and  the  rights  of  others.  I  assume  that  every  teacher  and  pro- 
fessor has  the  fullest  and  most  complete  freedom  conceivable 
of  expression  of  his  opinions  upon  all  proper  subjects  to  his 
pupils,  and  of  propagation  of  such  doctrines  as  he  may  have 
accepted  as  true — unless  he  has  voluntarily  entered  into  such 
relations  and  obligations  as  in  some  way  curtail  his  complete 
freedom — if  he  is  acting  as  an  independent  teacher,  has 
founded  his  own  school,  secured  his  own  scholars,  or  has  re- 
served to  himself  independence  in  the  service  of  his  employers 
and  inculcates  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or 
destructive  of  social  order.  I  assume  that,  under  such  condi- 
tions, he  may  teach  what  he  pleases.  "  Truth  is  mighty  and 
will  prevail,"  and  if  a  professor  shall  have  discovered,  or  in 
any  way  acquired  possession  of,  a  scheme  that  he  deems  essen- 
tial to  be  known  of  men  in  order  that  their  political,  social, 
economic,  or  religious  regeneration  may  be  effected  and  their 
happiness  and  condition  in  life  increased  and  improved,  why 
should  he  not  go  forth  and  teach  it,  even  tho  he  suffer  con- 
tumely and  ostracism;  believing,  as  he  does,  that  his  cause  is 
pregnant  of  consequences  glorious  for  mankind?  If  he  is  im- 
bued with  the  true  teaching  spirit — and  that  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  true  success  as  a  teacher — mere  details  of  salary 
and  the  like  can  weigh  nothing  with  him  in  comparison  with  his 
lofty  idea  of  duty.     Under  those  circumstances  he  is  entitled 
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to  freedom  of  expression,  absolute,  within  the  limits  I  have 
indicated. 

So  much  for  independence  of  teaching  by  those  who  make 
their  own  fields,  or  have  full  liberty  to  cultivate  in  their  own 
way  the  fields  to  which  they  are  called  by  others. 

And  as  to  the  founders  of,  and  donors  to,  institutions  of 
learning,  whose  sole  business  in  life — money-making — may 
not  have  especially  qualified  them  to  determine  what  should  be 
taught  in  colleges  and  universities,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  hav- 
ing the  like  complete  freedom  within  their  province  which  I 
accord  to  teachers  within  theirs — freedom  to  insist  upon  it 
that  the  doctrines  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  which  they  have  expressly  and  avowedly  founded  the 
institution,  or  endowed  the  chairs,  shall  be  taught  in  such  in- 
stitutions. I  venture  to  say  that  nobody  will  be  found  to  gain- 
say that  proposition,  limited  always  by  the  implied  condition 
that  none  of  the  favorite  doctrines  of  founders  shall  be  taught 
if  they  are  in  derogation  of  law  or  good  morals.  It  may  be 
said  that  such  institutions  would  not  be  universities;  but 
institutions  conducted  on  that  line  are  called  'universities, 
and  argument  might  be  made  to  show  that,  in  those  which 
are  universities  in  the  widest  sense,  much  of  the  instruction 
is  special  and  not  universally  accepted  as  true.  However, 
in  such  institutions  as  I  have  just  indicated,  when  a  full 
professor  becomes  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  an  agree- 
ment for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  term  of  years,  he  does  so  with 
a  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  to  teach  and  presumably 
with  a  desire,  or  personal  preference,  to  propagate  the  doctrines 
held  by  his  employers.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  assume 
no  one  will  deny  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  the  founders  or 
the  donors  requiring  that  the  professors  engaged  shall  con- 
sistently teach  the  chosen  doctrines,  or,  in  case  a  professor 
should  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  his  engagement,  owing 
to  his  having  received  new  light,  refuse  to  carry  out  his  agree- 
ment and  should  depart  from  his  instructions,  the  right  and 
propriety  of  their  insisting  upon  the  governing  board  demand- 
ing the  professor's  resignation. 

It  would  be  very  improbable  that  such  an  institution  would 
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acquire  as  patrons  any  who  would  be  likely  to  interpos- 
jections  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  b)  any  of  the  faculty  of 
any  of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  institution.  Every- 
body concerned  would  understand  exactly  what  was  required 
of  him.  and  should  any  of  the  professors  experience  a  change 
of  lieart  or  mind  in  regard  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  study 
under  their  charge,  why,  they  themselves  would  know  when 
it  was  time  for  them  to  proffer  their  resignations,  and  thus  the 
contracting  parties  would  be  satisfied  and  all  opportunity  for 
unpleasant  publicity  would  be  avoided.  Will  anyone  seriously 
•question  the  right  of  donors  and  patrons,  in  institutions  thus 
organized,  to  dictate  the  methods  that  should  be  employed  and 
the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  in  the  cultivating  or  molding 
of  the  students'  opinions  by  the  professors  engaged  for  the 
purpose? 

But  now  I  come  to  the  burning  question.  In  an  institution 
of  learning  founded  and  supported  either  on  individual  bounty 
or  the  appropriation  of  public  moneys,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing our  youth  in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  em- 
braced in  the  university  curriculum,  shall  a  full  professor,  per- 
manently employed  to  teach  in  such  institution,  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  unqualified  freedom  of  opinion,  with  the  right  to  give 
it  expression  in  the  classroom,  or  has  a  donor,  or  the  students' 
parents,  whose  gifts  and  patronage  support  the  institution,  any 
right  to  interfere  and  demand  for  any  reason  a  modification  of 
such  complete  freedom  ? 

To  my  mind  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  any  controversy 
should  have  arisen  regarding  the  true  solution  of  this  question. 
An  examination  of  the  published  opinions  of  the  professors  on 
the  subject,  however,  shows  me  that  the  majority  of  them 
agree  that  there  is  but  one  side  to  the  question  and  claim  for 
themselves  the  most  unqualified  freedom  in  the  premises,  altho 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  is  proved  by  the 
resignation  of  many  professors  within  the  last  four  years  from 
the  faculties  of  some  of  our  principal  universities  and  colleges 
on  account  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  limitations,  if 
any,  should  be  placed  upon, their  freedom  of  expression.  I 
am  aware  that  in  Germany,  the  habitat  of  the  university  and 
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professor,  the  liberty  of  the  teacher  to  freely  exercise  his  func- 
tion has  long  been  known  by  a  specific  name — Lehrfreiheit — 
but  whether  the  question  of  the  absolutely  untrammeled  free- 
dom of  the  teacher  to  promulgate  undesirable  doctrines,  or  the 
unqualified  right  of  the  donor  or  patron  to  interfere  with  such 
freedom  has  ever  arisen  in  Germany,  I  cannot  say.  There,  as 
here,  however,  the  teachers  maintain  their  right  to  absolute, 
unconditional  freedom  of  investigation  and  of  teaching,  and  of 
giving  free  expression  to  their  opinions,  even  tho  offensive  to 
others. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  may  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  our  professors,  in  every  case,  I  believe  they  deny 
a  donor's  right  to  interfere,  as  donor,  and  try  to  prevent  a  pro- 
fessor's free  expression  in  the  classroom  of  his  views  as  a  par- 
tisan of  a  political  party;  or  his  free  expression  as  to  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  untested  theories  and  speculations  in- 
dulged in  by  economic  and  other  reformers;  or  his  propagating 
as  truths  ideas  that  have  never  been  reified  and  concerning: 
which  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
especially  concerned  themselves  with  such  ideas;  or  his  adopt- 
ing bizarre  methods  of  imparting  his  teachings  to  his  pupils  in 
the  classroom.  While  there  are  other  illustrations,  these  will 
suffice  to  indicate  to  you  how  far  extend  the  claims  of  pro- 
fessors as  to  their  freedom  from  interference  in  their  work,  and 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the  claims 
would  seem  to  include  a  professor  who  would  exercise  his  call- 
ing without  any  reference  to  the  requirements  of  common  sense 
— a  quality,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  possible  may  be  lacking  in  a 
man  most  critically  educated  and  of  sterling  integrity,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  to  my  mind,  is  absolutely  essential  to  ren- 
der a  man's  labor  effective  in  our  practical,  workaday  world. 

Some  of  our  professors  go  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that 
not  alone  a  donor,  but  even  the  state,  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  their  liberty  of  expression.  Now,  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  going  a  great  way;  for,  if  that  declaration  be  justified,  we 
can  see  how  society  may  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  insane 
criminals  who  are  seeking  its  destruction;  namely,  the 
anarchists.     The  society  of  anarchists  is  largely  comprised  of 
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Russian  students,  and  among  them  are  men  and  women  edu 
cated  to  a  high  degree!  and  if  s  >me  of  them,  by  concealing  their 
true  characters,  should  secure  positions  as  professors  in  our 

schools  and  colleges,  they  could  with  impunity  cast  aside  their 

masks,  when  once  installed,  and  9ow  the  seeds  of  anarchy  in 
the  minds  ^i  our  sons  and  daughters.  Now,  would  the  most 
pronounced  advocates  ^\  the  professor's  complete  freedom  of 
expression  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  proceed  criminally 
against  Mich  persons,  who,  under  the  guise  of  propagating 
advanced  ideas  of  social  or  economic  reform,  would  teach  the 
doctrines  ^i  murder,  of  negation  of  state  government,  of  the 
u absolute  freedom  of  individual  expression"  and  individual 
action,  promising  that  from  such  a  chaos  of  "  free  wills  "  there 
must  voluntarily  ensue  order,  social  and  economic  equality, 
and  a  millennium?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  whatever  the 
state  might  do,  the  donors  or  patrons  of  the  school  must  wait 
until  the  term  of  such  professor's  engagement  has  expired  in 
order  to  terminate  his  connection  with  trie  institution.  It 
might  then  be  too  late,  and  in  the  meantime  the  seed  that  he 
has  been  permitted  to  sow  may  have  taken  root  and  in  the 
future  may  bear  fruit. 

In  a  case  such  as  I  have  outlined,  which  I  acknowledge  is  an 
extreme  illustration,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  that, 
there  can  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  a  donor, 
or  patron  to  interfere  with  the  professor's  freedom  of  expres- 
sion upon  the  very  first  intimation  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of , 
his  opinions.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adduce  so  ex- 
treme an  instance  in  order  to  find  reasons  for  the  right  of  inter- 
vention, in  a  certain  degree,  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  I  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  within  the  true  province  of  a 
university  to  inculcate  as  learning  any  theory  whose  truth  or 
falsehood  can  be  disclosed  only  thru  its  practical  application  in 
the  dim  future,  and  as  our  keeping  abreast  of  this  progressive 
age  in  our  educational  plants  and  faculties  depends  so  much 
the  bounty  of  individuals,  I  cannot  understand  why  such 
Quid  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  re- 
questing the  members  of  the  university  faculties  to  confin- 
themselves  to  teaching  things  that  have  stood  some 
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time,  and  concerning  which  the  best  cultivated  opinion  of  the 
age  is  favorable.  Many  theories — social,  political,  economic, 
and  financial — have  been  advanced  and  for  a  time  have  absorbed 
public  attention,  but  in  a  few  years  have  dropped  out  of  sight 
and  their  advocates  have  been  forgotten,  or  have  adopted  new 
theories  that  they  seek  to  propagate  with  all  the  zeal  that 
marked  them  as  the  apostles  of  the  discarded  ones.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  professors  who  now  claim  complete  freedom  o-f  ex- 
pression of  opinion  were  students  when  some  of  the  abandoned 
theories  were  the  vogue,  and  possibly  they  were  infatuated  with 
their  plausible  presentation  and  thus  lost  much  valuable  time 
in  their  study.  If  there  are  any  such  professors,  who  sought 
for  solid  form  and  useful  substance  amid  the  hazy  dreamings 
of  theorists  and  were  thus  led  to  waste  their  time  and  energy 
by  reason  of  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  their  pro- 
fessors, do  they  not  think  a  greater  meed  of  justice  would  have 
been  measured  to  them  if  some  practical  donor  of  the  school 
that  they  attended  had  put  a  veto  on  the  professor's  expres- 
sions ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  negative  answer  to  this 
question  is  possible.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  professor 
who  has  suffered  such  an  experience  should  be  very  careful 
about  demanding  the  right  to  absolutely  free  expression  of 
opinion  for  all  professors,  altho  he  himself  may  be  sufficiently 
conservative  to  permit  of  his  enjoying  the  right  without  dan- 
ger to  the  rights  of  his  pupils  and  of  the  supporters  of  his 
college. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
golden  mean  in  this  conflict  of  rights.  Outside  of  the  class- 
room the  professor  should  enjoy  that  absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
pression thru  the  various  publications  and  upon  the  platform 
which  manly  men  in  every  walk  in  life  insist  upon  and  which 
harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
before  the  class  he  should  be  permitted  the  utmost  liberty  in 
expressing  his  opinions  upon  all  matters  that  come  within  the 
province  that  a  university  can  legitimately  occupy — all  that  has 
been  taught,  and  all  that  has  been  done,  and  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  anil  is  accepted  by  those  who  represent  the  highest 
cultivation  of  our  present  civilization.     But  with  the  indoctri- 
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nation  in  the  minds  of  students  of  such  social,  political, 

noinical.  or  religious  ideals  as  tend  to  subvert  the  purpose  of 
the  founders  or  directors  of  the  chair  he  occupies,  or  which  can 
have  reference  only  to  a  more  or  less  distant,  revolutionary/ 
future,  the  professor  and  university  should  have  nothing  to  do.. 
Therefore,  when  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  without  the 
Consent  oi  the  supporters  of  the  institution,  any  of  the  faculty- 
persists  in  a  course  that  must  tend  to  impress  upon  the  tender 
minds  of  the  youth  under  his  charge  theories  deemed  to  be 
false  by  the  foundation  whose  servant  he  is,  or  which,  if  not 
strictly  false  to  it,  are  deemed  so  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  most 
intelligent  minds  of  the  age,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  abused 
his  privilege  of  expression  of  opinion  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
justify  the  governing  board  in  terminating  his  engagement. 

Alton   B.   Parker 
Court  of  Appeals, 

Albany,  N.  V. 


Ill 

BELIEF  AND   CREDULITY 
i 

The  vital  history  of  human  development  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  history  of  beliefs.  The  inscriptions  of  Egypt  or  of 
Babylon,  tho  rendered  in  modern  tongues,  speak  an  imperfect 
message  until  illuminated  by  some  insight  into  the  beliefs  which 
these  cultures  cherished.  The  amazing  ruins  of  Copan,  the 
serpent  mound  of  Ohio,  remain  mute  and  inglorious  until  we 
can  solve  the  riddle  of  the  beliefs  of  their  builders.  Dead 
Pompeii  becomes  a  living  city  when  we  people  its  streets  with 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of  its  last  in- 
habitants. The  history  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  of  society 
and  of  religion,  specifically  involves  an  account  of  the  succes- 
sion of  beliefs  and  of  the  growth  of  belief-habits.  The  story 
of  men's  doings  is  likewise,  in  large  measure,  a  reflection  of 
their  beliefs;  conduct,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  masses  of 
men,  remains  an  undeciphered  record  until  interpreted  as  the 
concrete  expression  of  definite  beliefs.  The  spring  of  action  is 
motive,  and  the  intellectual  impetus  to  motive  is  again,  belief. 

Of  the  outward  and  of  the  inward  marks  of  the  stages  of 
learning  none  are  more  notable  than  the  beliefs  which  as  the 
result  of  such  learning  come  to  be  accepted  and  promulgated, 
and  the  attitude  of  inclination  or  disinclination  which  such  be- 
liefs foster  in  regard  to  the  various  and  ever-enlarging  prob- 
lems which  engage  the  interests  of  men.  The  possession  of 
certain  beliefs  and  a  definite  belief-attitude  differentiates  the 
educated  from  the  uneducated,  the  scholar  from  the  dilettante, 
the  expert  from  the  layman,  the  modern  spirit  from  the 
mediaeval,  the  traits  of  this  generation  from  those  of  its  imme- 
diate predecessors.  For  those  who  would  search  out  the 
motives  and  the  justifications  of  their  beliefs,  it  is  of  constant 
importance  to  realize  the  more  potent  and  the  more  patent 
tendencies  and  influences  by  which  are  shaped  the  opinions  alike 
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of  the  many  and  of  the  few  nsider  the  characteristics 

which  give  to  certain  beliefs  and  belief  attitudes  their  logical 
ncy,  their  ethical  worth,  and  their  social  power,  and  de- 
prive other  classes  of  beliefs  from  any  possible  participation  in 

these  doiderata.  Such  an  inquiry  naturally  includes  an  out- 
look upon  the  regions  of  unwarranted  belief,  of  error  and 
prejudice  and  credulity. 

A  most  attractive  approach  to  the  problem  thus  sugg 

may  be  found  in  a  remarkable  essay  by  Mr.  ('.  S.  Peirce.1 
Belief  is  there  presented  as  a  mental  trait  possessing  and  devel- 
oped by  plain  advantages  of  an  evolutionary  or  adaptively  use- 
ful kind.  Such  at  least  would  be  the  case  for  all  simple  and 
practical  matters  upon  which  the  incipient  rationality  of  primi- 
tive man  probably  cut  its  teeth.  Logicality,  Mr.  Peirce  tells 
us — and  by  that  is  meant  a  habit  of  mind  that  leads  to  the  de- 
tection of  truth,  to  thinking-  about  things  as  they  are,  to  bring- 
ing our  thoughts  into  agreement  with  reality — "  logicality  in 
regard  to  practical  matters  is  the  most  useful  quality  an  animal 
can  possess,  and  might,  therefore,  result  from  the  action  of 
natural  selection;  but  outside  of  these  it  is  probably  of  more 
advantage  to  the  animal  to  have  his  mind  filled  with  pleasing 
and  encouraging  visions,  independently  of  their  truth;  and 
thus,  upon  unpractical  subjects,  natural  selection  might  occa- 
sion a  fallacious  tendency  of  thought."  Natural  selection  cer- 
tainly has  not  interfered  with  the  maintenance  of  untrue  and 
illogical  beliefs;  and  while  we  may  admit  some  truthward 
tendency  as  part  of  the  natural  endowments  of  homo  sapiens, 
that  tendency  by  no  means  dominates  his  mental  habits.  In- 
deed, it  is  broughl  to  its  fruitage  only  after  so  much  stru 
and  the  learning  of  so  many  hard  lessons  of  experience  and  the 
slow  accumuL  \  ages  of  thinking,  that  it  may  be  appro- 

priately described  as  an  artificial,  weakly  possessed,  and  imper- 
fectly disseminated  acquisition.  We  must  also  remember  that 
practicality,  like  much  else,  is  a  matter  of  degree;  gnui; 
ideas  and  ways  of  thinking  are  more  or  less  practical,  and  in- 
fluence action  more  Or  less  indirectly  and  by  variously  rounda- 
bout paths;   and  as  the  range  of  human  thought   widens  and 

1  "  The  fixation  of  belief,"  Popular  science  monthly,  November.  1877. 
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diversifies,  deepens  and  becomes  more  complex,  an  ever- 
enlarging  circle  of  human  interests  and  concerns  comes  to  be  of 
this  indirectly  practical  kind.  Precept  and  practice,  instead  of 
being  connected  by  a  short  and  straight,  stout  cord,  are  no  less 
effectively  brought  into  mutual  bondage  by  a  complicated  net- 
work of  strands,  many  of  them  delicate  in  texture,  elaborate 
in  weave,  and  difficult  to  trace.  For  present-day  purposes  we 
may  consider  belief  as  characteristically  of  this  type — complex 
in  structure,  subject  to  endlessly  varying  influences,  modifiable 
by  diverse  factors  and  circumstances,  responsive  to  social, 
hereditary,  educational,  and  transitory  as  well  as  to  more  per- 
manent, natural,  and  logical  influences. 

A  prominent  result  and  indeed  a  purpose  of  belief  is  the  con- 
cordant settlement  of  opinion.  Yet  this  result  may  be  brought 
about — has  often  been  brought  about — by  other  than  logical 
processes;  or,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  his- 
tory, it  may  be  said  that  it  proceeds  by  methods  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  most  approved  logical  (and  ethical)  sanctions 
of  more  advanced  stages  of  knowledge,  tho  it  receives  the.  in- 
dorsement of  the  cruder  and  less  enlightened  logic  of  the 
period.  For  every  work  of  science — and  something  analogous 
is  true  of  reformatory  movements  in  other  directions — "  great 
enough  to  be  remembered  for  a  few  generations,  affords  some 
exemplification  of  the  defective  state  of  the  art  of  reasoning  of 
the  time  when  it  was  written ;  and  each  chief  step  in  science  has 
been  a  lesson  in  logic"  (Peirce).  Of  distinctive  methods  of 
fixing  belief  Mr.  Peirce  describes  four :  the  method  of  tenacity, 
of  authority,  of  inclination,  of  scientific  verifiability.  The 
first,  when  stated  baldly,  seems  devoid  of  all  merit;  yet  it  ex- 
presses in  extreme  form  a  tendency  which  the  student  of  be- 
lief is  certain  to  encounter.  The  man  of  tenacity  proceeds 
upon  a  faith  that  the  opinion  which  he  holds  is  the  truth,  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  affirm  this  conviction,  to  reiterate  it  and  to 
cherish  it,  to  refrain  from  entertaining  any  considerations 
which  may  tend  to  shake  the  belief,  and  to  seek  all  the  influ- 
ences that  may  strengthen  it.  Naturally  this  does  not  remain 
a  coldly  intellectual  process,  but  becomes  suffused  with  an  emo- 
tional intensity  which  leads  the  devotee  to  look  with  pity  or 
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COIltCtllpt  Or  hoiTOr  upon  any  contrary  opinion;  even  to  scorn 
"weak  and  illusive  reason,"  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  calm 
satisfaction  ^i  a  firm  and  immutable  faith.  "  When  an  ostrich 
buries  its  head  in  the  sand  as  danger  approaches,  it  very  likely 
takes  the  happiest  course.  It  hides  the  danger  and  then  calmly 
says  there  is  no  danger;  and  if  it  feels  perfectly  sure  there  is 
none,  why  should  it  raise  its  head  to  see?  "      (Peirce.) 

Such  an  attitude  is  possible  only  to  an  intellectual  recluse 
and,  to  be  consistently  maintained,  must  be  kept  remote  from 
earthly  realities.     Even  when  reserved  for  non-practical  con- 
siderations, it  breaks  down  under  the  social  impulse;  man  was 
not  meant  to  live  alone  and  neither  feels,  acts,   nor  thinks 
alone.     A  common  influence  is  necessary  to  fix  men's  beliefs 
alike,  and  the  most  expeditious  method  of  producing  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  has  proved  to  be  that  of  imposed  authority. 
History  is  too  full  of  the  triumphs  and  the  failures  of  this 
method — both  equally  sad  to  contemplate — to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  illustrations  of  its  procedure.     Dogma 
and  manifesto,  the  trial  for  heresy  and  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius,  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake,  scholasticism  and  pedantry, 
the  literalism  of  the  expounders  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  com- 
mentators of  Aristotle,  the  refusal  of  the  orthodox  to  look  thru 
the  telescope  to  see  what  they  had  no  authority  for  observing, 
or  the  E  pur  si  muovc  of  Galileo — bring  to  mind  realistically 
the  heroic  scenes  of  the  dramas  for  which  the  method  of  au- 
thority furnishes  the  common  plot.     The  limitations  of  this 
method  are  certain  to  be  irritatingly  felt  by  the  few,  however 
lightly  tolerated  by  the  many.     The  saving  remnant  that  en- 
joys a  wider  outlook,  and  penetrates  the  mist  with  which  dogma 
has  enveloped  the  atmosphere,  realizes  that  infallibility  is  the  >- 
retically  an  idle  dream,  and  practically  an  artificial  fiction:  and 
in  so  far  as  others  use  their  eyes  and  look  in  forbidden  places, 
they  observe  that  many  of  the  beliefs  of  men  do  not  fall  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pronunciamento,  hut  thrive  in  the  sunshine  1  A 
common  sense.     And  if  this  be  true  of  some  opinions,  wliy 
not  of  others?     Unless  doubt  and  questioning  and  inquiry  oil 
all  subjects  be  utterly  suppressed,  the  error  of  authority  will  he 
suspected,  the  means  whereby  a  sounder  belief  may  be  discov- 
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ered  will  be  at  least  dimly  realized,  and  some  resort  to  other 
methods  of  shaping  belief  be  attempted. 

But  even  when  freed  from  the  fetters  imposed  by  authority, 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  men  have  not  always  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  wisdom.  They  have  been  prone  to  overlook 
the  tyranny  of  their  own  organization  and  inheritance,  and 
have  come  to  accept  a  more  liberal  and  humane  dictator  and 
one  of  their  own  seeking — but  a  dictator  none  the  less.  They 
believed  what  was  agreeable  to  reason;  they  accepted  that  to 
which  they  naturally  inclined;  and  the  philosophers  of  cultiva- 
tion inclined  to  beliefs  that  were  plausible,  or  comforting,  or 
stimulating,  or  uplifting,  or  liberalizing.  Congenial  spirits 
found  one  another  or  a  common  leader,  and  schools  of  opinion 
came  and  went.  The  pendulum  swung  now  this  way  and  now 
that;  here  a  dominant  leader  impressed  his  personality  strongly 
upon  his  contemporaries;  there  a  reaction  from  an  extreme 
doctrine  induced  attention  to  new  lines  of  thought;  everywhere 
opinion  came  to  be  more  responsive  to  influences  from  without 
— from  practice  and  experience,  from  custom  and  institution. 
But  whatever  progress  results  under  this  regime  is  fitful,  and 
hazardous,  and  ill-defined;  it  is  only  when  the  causes  of  our 
inclination  are  scrutinized  and  the  objective  worth,  not  the 
agreeableness,  of  our  reasoning  comes  to  be  regarded  as  of 
primary  import,  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  fixation 
of  belief  in  which  it  results,  realize  their  allegiance  to  a  higher 
power.  Strange  gods  have  been  worshiped  in  strange  ways  by 
the  followers  of  their  inclinations;  the  intuitionalists  and  the 
mystics  and  those  who  believed  themselves  inspired — tho  the 
inspiration  of  one  was  folly  and  anathema  to  another — have 
therein  found  exercise  for  their  inalienable  right  to  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  "  Truth,"  Lowell  explains,  "  is 
said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  for  the  very  reason,  perhaps, 
that  whoever  looks  down  in  search  of  her  sees  his  own  image  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  persuaded  not  only  that  he  has  seen  the  god- 
dess, but  that  she  is  far  better-looking  than  he  had  imagined." 

The  method  of  scientific  verification  has  been  so  wrought 
into  the  fiber  of  our  thinking  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
the  power  and  dominion  of  other  sovereigns;  we  the  scientific- 
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ally  minded  arc  the  Hellenes,  and  the  others  arc  the  barbaroi. 
And  rightly  so;  for  the  credentials  of  our  s  >vereignty  are  the 

rewards  of  generations  Of  patient  study  of  the  way-  of  nature, 

sanctioned  by  the  logical  anticipation  of  natural  events,  by  the 

practical   utilization  of  natural   principles,   by  a  conscientious, 

impartial,  and  objective  analysis  <)i  our  own  mental  pr0C( 
For  the  scepter  in  the  hands  of  science  is  neither  a  symbol  of 
wanton  authority,  nor  a  badge  of  unearned  privilege,  nor  a 
license  for  extravagance  and  caprice,  hut  an  emblem  of  law 
and  order — safeguarding  to  all  the  most  cherished  opportuni- 
ties for  right  knowledge,  right  beliefs,  and  right  actions,  in 
what  measure  each  is  wise  enough  to  consent  to  he  thus 
erned.  Tt  is  the  prerogative  of  the  scientific  method  that  it 
enthrones  the  logical  right — the  true — as  the  moral  law  within 
enthrones  the  ethical  right — the  good.  The  crowning  virtue 
becomes  not  conviction,  nor  the  approval  of  authority,  nor  ac- 
ceptability, nor  general  credence,  hut  provability.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  as  our  sovereign  method  alters  our  ideals,  even 
where  it  modifies  hut  little  our  practices;  it  radically  transforms 
our  helief-attitude  and  our  outlook,  even  tho  we  cannot  as  yet 
apply  the  one  nor  enter  into  possession  of  the  other. 

Yet  we  must  not  complacently  assume  that  the  advantages 
are  exclusively  incorporated  with  the  one  method,  or  that  its 
adoption  is  unencumhered  with  conflict  and  sacrifice.  We  shall 
continue  to  feel  the  natural  proneness  to  shape  our  beliefs  by- 
other  and  less  strenuous  standards;  we  are  unwilling  to,  and 
we  need  not,  abate  our  appreciation  of  what  the  other  methods 
have  accomplished  in  the  trials  and  trihulations  of  the  past. 
We  cannot  lightly  shake  off  the  tenacity  of  our  convictions, 

vex  obtained,  nor  the  inertia  that  easily,  and  the  incapacity 
that  necessarily,  appeals  to  authority;  we  shall  continue  to  yearn 
to  believe  what  is  agreeable  and  to  resist  unpleasant  truth 
may  still  reserve  some  corner  of  our  belief-chamher  which  shall 
1e  exempt  from  the  intrusion  of  inquiry;  hut,  on  the  whole, 

ver  we  may  defend  these  tendencies, or  apolog  them, 

or  struggle  against   them,   we  make   some   decent   attempt  to 
clothe  them  with  the  semblance  of  plausibility  and  to  pi 
them  garbed  in  fashion  scientific.      *'  Yes."  Mr.   IVirce  admits. 
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"  the  other  methods  do  have  their  merits:  a  clear  logical  con- 
science costs  something — just  as  any  virtue,  just  as  all  that  we 
cherish,  costs  us  dear.  But  we  should  not  desire  it  to  be  other- 
wise. The  genius  of  a  man's  logical  method  should  be  loved 
and  reverenced  as  his  bride,  whom  he  has  chosen  from  all  the 
world.  He  need  not  condemn  the  others;  on  the  contrary  he 
may  honor  them  deeply,  and  in  so  doing  he  only  honors  her  the 
more.  But  she  is  the  one  that  he  has  chosen,  and  he  knows, 
that  he  was  right  in  making  that  choice.  And  having  made  it, 
he  will  work  and  fight  for  her,  and  will  not  complain  that  there 
are  blows  to  take,  hoping  that  there  may  be  as  many  and  as- 
hard  to  give,  and  will  strive  to  be  the  worthy  knight  and  cham- 
pion of  her  from  the  blaze  of  whose  splendors  he  draws  his- 
inspiration  and  his  courage." 

From  this  survey  of  the  methods  by  which  opinion  comes  to 
be  established  and  disseminated,  we  emerge  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  how  it  arises  that  the  history  of  belief — not  unlike  his- 
tory in  general — is  an  affair  of  war  and  peace;  that  it  deals, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  accounts  of  the  warfare  of  the  scien- 
tific method  with  its  rivals,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  internal 
development,  the  institutional  absorption,  and  the  colonization 
of  its  own  spirit  among  outlying  cultures.  "  Logic,"  Mr. 
White  reminds  us,  "  is  not  history.  History  is  full  of  inter- 
ferences which  have  cost  the  earth  dear.  Strangest  of  all, 
some  of  the  direst  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  best  of  men,, 
actuated  by  the  purest  of  motives,  and  seeking  the  noblest  re- 
sults." And  in  the  same  strain  Mr.  Morley :  "  It  is  surely  the 
midsummer  madness  of  philosophic  complacency  to  think  that 
we  have  come  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  of  all  imaginable 
routes  to  our  present  point  in  the  march;  to  suppose  that  we 
have  wasted  nothing,  lost  nothing,  cruelly  destroyed  nothing 
on  the  road."  "  Benevolent  assimilation  "  has  always  been,  as 
it  still  appears  to  be,  a  difficult  art. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  principles  by  which  belief  may 
be  rightly  and  rationally  fixed,  we  proceed  to  a  contemplation 
of  these  principles  in  action.  Counsel  may  be  wise,  but  not 
practical.  We  know  that  the  actual  formation  of  true  belief 
is  beset  with  serious  difficulties;  that  the  process  is  likely  to  be 
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a  response  to  a  condition  of  affairs  rather  than  to  a  statement 
of  theory.     Yet,  tho  it  l>e  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 

•confronts  US,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  may  he  the  most  effect- 
ive armament  for  meeting  the  condition.  If  knowledge  is 
power  it  is  as  much  l>ecanse  method  is  letter  than  shift  as  that 
acquaintance  with  fact  is  better  than  ignorance.  Now  that 
science  has  entered  into  her  kingdom  and  the  vastness  of  her 
domain  is  willingly  recognized, — for  in  a  vital  sense  all  that 
may  be  known  by  human  ken,  supported  by  evidence,  presented 
in  orderly  arrangement,  related  to  other  knowledge,  and  devel- 
oped by  further  study  may  be  called  science, — the  busy  problem 
is  the  infusion  of  the  scientific  method  into  all  our  ways  of 
thinking,  its  application  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  beliefs  that 
affect  our  ideals,  our  working  conceptions,  and  our  actions.  In 
so  far  as  this  is  accomplished  there  is  developed  a  scientific  - 
mindedness,  a  rationality  and  symmetry  of  judgment,  which 
shall  give  to  the  conception  of  what  is  possible  and  what  im- 
possible, what  probable  and  what  improbable,  what  established 
and  what  disproved,  a  maximum  of  clearness,  soundness,  ac- 
curacy, and  practicality.  It  is  this  habit  of  mind  that  makes 
one  keen-scented  for  right  beliefs  and  secure,  not  from  error 
indeed,  but  from  rash  credulity. 

It  would  be  most  unscientific  to  overlook  the  fact  that  many 
departments  of  human  interest  are  not  ready  for — and  in 
their  nature  may  not  be  readily  subject  to — the  concrete  and 
exact  application  of  the  scientific  method.  But  this  recogni- 
tion offers  no  excuse  for  removing  such  classes  of  beliefs  from 
the  influence  of  the  rationalizing  spirit  and  of  the  same  scientific 
habits  of  mind  that  have  created  such  a  beneficent  and  stimulat- 
ing atmosphere  in  more  exact  realms  of  thought.  Such  an  in- 
fluence results  in  what  may  he  termed  a  belief-attitude;  and  this 
in  turn  is  reflected  in  one's  standards  of  evidence,  contributes 
to  one's  expertness  of  judgment,  determines  one's  inclination  or 
the  will  to  believe,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  rise  to  diversity 
among  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  to  the  more  glar- 
ing disagreements  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  minds.  But 
when  we  are  in  accord  in  regard  to  a  general  fundamental 
method,  such  diversities  are  not  to  be  feared.     What  Mr.  Mor- 
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ley  aptly  notes  of  personal  companionship — that  its  painful  ele- 
ment is  not  difference  of  opinion,  but  discord  of  temperament- 
is  equally  apposite  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  general.  "  Har-' 
mony  of  aim,  not  identity  of  conclusion,  is  the  secret  of  the 
sympathetic  life."  Such  differences  of  opinion  fall  within  the 
range  of  valid  beliefs;  those  that  do  not — and  many  of  them 
fall  beyond  the  pale  because  of  their  discord  of  temperament, 
their  alliance  with  other  methods  of  fixing  belief — may  be 
variously  characterized  as  error,  fallacy,  superstition,  extrava- 
gance; and  for  the  habits  of  mind  that  tend  to  the  acceptance 
of  false  beliefs  the  terms  illogicality  and  credulity  are  apposite. 
The  former  is  commonly  understood  as  referring  to  the  prone- 
ness  when  confronted  with  the  premises  to  draw  false  conclu- 
sions therefrom;  the  latter  as  a  too  great  readiness  to  accept  the 
premises  on  insufficient  evidence.  Yet  in  practice  they  are 
often  found  as  close  companions  and  appear  at  the  summons  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  inertia,  and  of  that  weakness  of  judg- 
ment and  vacillation  of  standards  of  belief  that  flourish,  weed- 
like, when  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  not  assiduously 
cultivated. 

It  is  important  to  illustrate  that  the  forces  that  have  been 
most  productive  of  error  in  the  past  are  not  wholly  shorn  of 
their  strength  in  the  present;  that  these  tendencies  to  act  upon 
data  credulously,  with  perverted  logic  and  distorted  evidence, 
however  different  the  fashion  of  the  garments  in  which  they 
are  paraded,  are  still  recognizably  the  same  persistent  human 
frailties  that  detract  from  the  complete  appropriateness  of  the 
definition  of  man  as  a  rational  animal.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  quite  too  many  of  these  misdemeanors  are  laid  to  the 
charge  of  ignorance;  in  truth  ignorance  cannot  usually  prove 
an  alibi,  but  it  remains  to  discover  the  influences  that  prevented 
the  dispelling  of  the  ignorance,  and  therein  will  be  found  the 
vera  causa  of  the  credulity.  Mr.  Lecky  reminds  those  who 
would  investigate  the  causes  of  existing  beliefs  that  a  change 
of  opinion  is  apt  to  imply,  more  than  anything  else,  a  change  in 
the  habits  of  thinking.  "  Definite  arguments  are  the  symptoms 
and  pretexts,  but  seldom  the  causes  of  the  change."  "  Rea- 
soning which  in  one  age  would  make  no  impression  whatever, 
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in  the  next  age  is  received  with  enthusiastic  applause." 

we  travel  in  retrospect  along  the  stepping  stones  from  myth  to 

ence,  from  credulity  to  logicality,  we  find  rather  little  dis- 
proof and  very  much  outgrowth.'  It  is  because  we  have  a 
more  appropriate,  that  is,  a  truer  way  of  regarding  a  certain 
cluster  of  phenomena,  that  we  discard  the  old  way;  and  this 
truer  conception,  reached  partly  by  new  fact,  partly  by  new 
argument,  partly  by  new  insight,  partly  by  new  applications  of 
method,  is  the  logical  legacy  which  the  successive  "  heirs  of  all 
the  ages  " — each  in  turn  "  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  time  " — 
bequeath  to  their  descendants. 

The  word-learning  of  the  scholastics  is  reflected  in 
their  explanation  of  the  existence  of  fossils  by  recourse  to 
a  "  stone-making  force,"  or  a  "  lapidiric  juice,"  or  a  "  seminal 
air,"  or  a  "  tumultuous  movement  of  terrestrial  exhala- 
tions"; the  theologizing  proclivities  of  the  upholders  of 
scriptural  literalism  appear  in  their  accounting  for  fossils  as 
"  sports  of  nature,"  as  models  made  by  the  Creator  before 
he  had  decided  upon  the  most  suitable  forms  for  the  animals 
to  assume,  or  as  snares  hidden  by  the  Almighty  to  tempt 
the  unorthodox.  Voltaire  argued  that  "  fossil  fishes  were 
the  remains  of  fishes  intended  for  food,  but  spoiled  and  thrown 
away  by  travelers;  that  the  fossil  shells  were  accidentally 
dropped  by  Crusaders  and  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy 
Land,"  and  one  Beringer  indited  ponderous  tomes  to  prove 
that  they  were  "  stone-  of  a  peculiar  sort,  hidden  by  the  Author 
of  nature  for  his  own  pleasure."  Beringer's  work  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  museum  of  credulity;  for  it  is  related 

•What  Dr.  Holmes  observes  of  the  homeopathic  extravagances  is  characteristi- 
cally true  of  many  another  error.  "Were  all  the  hospital  physicians  of  Europe 
and  America  to  devote  themselves,  for  the  requisite  period,  to  this  sole  pursuit,  and 
were  their  results  to  he  unanimous  as  to  the  total  worthlessness  of  the  whole  system 
in  practice,  this  slippery  delusion  would  slide  thru  their  fingers  without  the  slightest 
imposure,  when,  as  they  supposed,  they  had  crushed  every  joint  in  its  toituous 
and  trailing   body."      "  Many  an   error  of  thought  and   learning  has  fallen   hefore 

such  a  gradual  growth  of  thoughtful  and  learned  opposition.  Hut  such  thiV 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  etc.,  are  never  put  down.  And  why?  Because 
thought  can  influence  thought,  hut  thought  cannot  influence  self-conceit;  learning 
can  annihilate  learning,  but  learning  cannot  annihilate  ignorance.  A  sword  mny 
cut  thru  an  iron  bar,  and  the  severed  ends  will  not  unite;  let  it  go  thru  the  air, 
and  the  yielding  substance  is  whole  again  in  a  moment  ''  n). 
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that  some  of  his  mischievous  students  prepared  baked-clay 
fossils  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made — and  even  specimens  with  Hebrew  and  Syriac  inscrip- 
tions upon  them — and  buried  them  in  the  professor's  favorite 
digging  places.  Illustrations  of  the  miraculous  fossils  appear 
on  the  plates  of  his  curious  work,3  which- the  -author  was  very 
zealous  in  suppressing  when  the  deception  became  known ;  but 
what  was  the  fate  of  the  students  history  telleth  not.  Now 
these  fossil  views  seem  to  us  not  merely  disproved,  but  absurd ; 
not  merely  weakly  supported,  but  distorted.  We  cannot  with- 
out serious  effort  assume  the  point  of  view  under  which  they 
might  be  considered  as  remotely  plausible.  The  preposses- 
sions that  opened  men's  ears  to  such  hypotheses  are  not  only 
foreign  to  present-day  conceptions,  but — and  this  has  been  fre- 
quently overlooked — are  antagonistic  to  the  essential  spirit  of 
scientific  verifiability.  The  philosophers  to  whom  Charles  II. 
propounded  his  problem — why  a  bowl  filled  with  water  to  the 
brim  would  not  overflow  when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  it — 
were  not  merely  credulous,  but  were  innocent  of  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  resorts  promptly  and  naturally  to  verification. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reach  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  erroneous 
views  of  the  past,  as  to  how  far  prepossession  blinded  men  to 
actual  evidence,  how  far  decisive  facts  were  not  available,  how 
far  logical  methods  were  weakly  handled;  each  of  these  was 
frequently  present  and  acted  both  as  cause  and  effect.  This, 
however,  is  deserving  of  emphasis :  that  when  the  method  of 
science  is  put  in  the  first  place,  significant  facts  will  be  observed 
and  looked  for,  arguments  pro  and  con  will  be  weighed,  the 
dangers  of  prepossession  will  be  realized.  Not  that  this  will 
always  be  done  wisely  and  well,  nor  that  error  will  necessarily 
be  avoided;  but  that  the  steps  that  are  taken,  even  tho  they  be 
small  and  tentative  and  meandering,  are  more  likely  than  on 
any  other  method  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  Our  scales  may 
be  crude,  our  weights  only  approximate;  but  even  so,  the  result 
is  more  likely  to  be  trustworthy  than  if  we  abandon  them  and 
resort  to  guesswork,  or,  retaining  them,  put  down  our  own 
fist  on  one  end  of  the  beam. 

8  Thert^nVvBeringer  is  described  in  White,  A  History  of  the  warfare  of  science 
with  theology,  I  :  216. 
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It  thus  seems  proper  to  -peak  of  the  combined  logical  and 
psychological  weaknesses  that  tend  to  the  acceptance  of  unreal 

evidence  and  of  irrelevant  explanation  as  eredulity;  and  the 
problem  of  problems,  alike  in  the  voyages  of  discovery  and  in 
everyday  cruising  on  waters  great  and  small,  is  to  equip  the 
pilot  SO  that  he  may  steer  his  course  by  right  belief  and  not  by 
credulity.  'Hie  intellectual  mariner's  compass,  for  all  purposes 
alike,  is  the  method  of  science;  but  none  the  less  pilotage  is  an 
art.  Many  shores  are  imperfectly  charted;  there  are  reefs  and 
shoals,  storms  and  fogs;  breakages  in  the  machinery  and  lack 
of  training  in  the  crew.  These  are  the  dangers  of  the  seas — 
and  shipwrecks  are  not  uncommon;  but  how  much  more  immi- 
nent the  dangers,  and  how  almost  impossible  the  traffic,  without 
any  compass  or  with  a  less  reliable  one!  It  is  the  worthy  am- 
bition that  brightens  the  hopes  of  many  a  scholar  to  contribute, 
in  what  way  it  may  be  possible  for  each,  some  aid  to  the  exten- 
sion, the  greater  availability,  the  greater  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  highways  or  of  the  equipment  of  intellectual 
navigation. 

11 

From  what  has  been  presented  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
contemplation  of  error  is  more  instructive  than  the  story  of 
the  evolution  of  truth;  and  for  certain  purposes  this  is  really  the 
case.  Error  and  credulity  have  thus  far  been  utilized  as  a 
background  against  which  to  set  off  right  belief;  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  examine  the  background  itself.  Credulity  is  most 
generally  exercised  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  statements 
by  others.  When  shall  we  believe  what  we  are  told,  and  when 
shall  we  suspect,  discredit,  deny?  Again  no  golden  rule;  no 
automatic  switch  that  makes  connection  when  truth  presses 
the  button,  hut  refuses  to  work  for  the  touch  of  error;  but  also 
again,  the  possibility  of  reaching  principles  that  may  train  the 
nent  and  guide  practice.  Clifford  has  formulated  these 
in  a  simple  and  acceptable  fashion.  You  may  believe  another 
when  "  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  he  knows 
of  the  matter  of  which  he  speaks,  and  that  he  is  speaking  the 
truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it."     A  man  may  deliberately  lie;  he 
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may  belong  to  the  class  to  which  Huxley  refers  when  he  speaks 
of  "  the  downright  lying  of  people  whose  word  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  ";  he  may  be  more  or  less  consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously misled  by  his  imagination;  he  may  be  hopelessly  de- 
ficient in  his  powers  of  observation,  or  in  his  knowledge  of  fact, 
or  in  his  capacity  to  handle  evidence  and  argument;  and  none 
of  these  ethical  or  logical  shortcomings  seems  to<  interfere  at 
all  in  certain  persons  with  their  powers  of  holding  and  pub- 
lishing opinions  on  all  manners  of  subjects — even  on  those  on 
which  no  human  soul  has  the  possibility  of  possessing  knowl- 
edge. To  Clifford's  dual  conditions  of  logical  responsibility 
must  be  added  another  pair;  namely  the  distinction  as  to*  how 
far  the  issue  involved  is  a  matter  of  fact  or  of  the  interpretation 
of  fact.  Both  facts  and  their  interpretation,  or  arguments, 
appear  as  prominently  on  the  side  of  error  as  of  truth;  yet,  tho 
not  reducible  to  anthropometric  measurements,  the  physiog- 
nomies of  the  two  are  recognizably  different  to  the  trained 
observer. 

It  seems  ludicrously  easy  to  collect  facts  of  any  desired 
quality  and  to  point  them  in  any  desired  direction.  Dr. 
Holmes  effectively  describes  these  abuses :  "  Foremost  of  all, 
emblazoned  at  the  head  of  every  column,  loudest  shouted  by 
every  triumphant  disputant,  held  up  as  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations,  stretched  like  an  impenetrable  shield  to  protect 
the  weakest  advocate  of  the  great  cause  against  the  weapons  of 
the  adversary,  was  that  omnipotent  monosyllable  which  has 
been  the  patrimony  of  cheats  and  the  currency  of  dupes 
from  time  immemorial, — Facts !  Facts !  Facts !  "  Yet  in 
the  crucible  of  logic  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  dross  from 
the  gold.  The  arguments  employed  have  a  like  suspicious 
appearance :  they  "  have  been  so  long  bruised  and  battered 
round  in  the  cause  of  every  doctrine  and  pretension,  new, 
monstrous,  or  deliriously  impossible,  that  each  of  them 
is  as  odiously  familiar  to  the  scientific  scholar  as  the  faces 
of  so  many  old  acquaintances,  among  the  less  reputable 
classes,  to  the  officers  of  police."  The  former  type  of 
credulity — the  rash  acceptance  of  facts — is  the  more  simple 
and  the  more  usually  considered;   the  latter  type — the  rash 
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acceptance  of  explanations  of  interpretations  of  facts — is  fre- 
quently the  more  vital  and  instructive.  Ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful lying  Is  doubtless  a  fine  art:  yet  the  more  difficult  part 
of  it  is  the  gaining  of  credence  for  one's  inventions.  That  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  belief-attitude  of  the  public  and  upon 
the  psychological  climate  in  which  they  live.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  conscienceless  prevaricator  or  charlatan  must 
play  upon  the  prejudices  and  vanities  and  ignorance  and  cupidi- 
ties of  his  clientele.  He  presents  what  they  wish  to  believe, 
appeals  to  their  passions  and  emotional  weaknesses,  and  when 
necessary  berates  his  opponents  with  no  gentle  hand,  and  in- 
dulges in  what  Huxley  speaks  of  as  "  varnishing  the  fair  face 
of  truth  with  that  pestilent  cosmetic,  rhetoric."  But  the  psy- 
chologist's interest  is  predominantly  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
duped  rather  than  with  the  knave;  especially  if  it  be  a  case  in 
which  contagion  has  a  fair  field  and  all  judgment  becomes  lost 
in  a  psychic  epidemic  of  credulity.  Such  we  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate with  dark  ages  and  ignorant  communities,  with  isolated 
cultures  and  inhospitable  mental  climates.  A  few  instances 
from  the  days  of  the  telegraph  and  the  omnipresent  daily  paper 
may  accordingly  be  the  more  instructive.4 


in 

The  name  of  Leo  Taxil — a  pseudonym  for  Gabriel  Jorgand 
— may  be  unknown  to  many  readers;  it  should  not  remain  so, 
for  the  judgment  which  has  been  pronounced  upon  Mme.  Bla- 

4  Dr.  Holmes's  Homeopathy  and  its  kindred  delusions,  first  published  about 
sixty  years  ago,  was  substantially  a  study  of  credulity  as  applied  to  medical  mat- 
ters. Readers  of  this  will  recall  that  besides  the  minute  exposure  of  the  baseless- 
ness of  the  Hahnemannian  cult,  there  are  there  considered  (i)  the  royal  cure  of  the 
King's  Evil;  (2)  the  Weapon  Ointment  and  the  Sympathetic  Powder,  the  first 
rather  lukewarmly  considered  by  Bacon,  the  latter  brought  into  notoriety  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby;  (3)  the  Tar-water  mania  of  Bishop  Berkeley;  (4)  the  history  of 
the  Metallic  Tractors,  or  Perkinsism.  These  are  thus  summarized:  "The  first 
two  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  numerous  facts  are  accumulated  to  prove  the 
most  fanciful  and  senseless  extravagances.  The  third  exhibits  the  entire  insuffi- 
ciency of  exalted  wisdom,  immaculate  honesty,  and  vast  general  acquirements  to 
make  a  good  physician  of  a  great  bishop.  The  fourth  shows  us  the  intimate 
machinery  of  an  extinct  delusion,  which  flourished  only  forty  years  ago;  drawn  in 
all  its  details,  as  being  a  rich  and  comparatively  recent  illustration  of  the  preten- 
sions, the  arguments,  the  patronage,  by  means  of  which  windy  errors  have  long 
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vatsky — also  a  modern  of  the  moderns — may  with  modifica- 
tions be  applied  to  Taxil;  that  he  "  has  achieved  a  title  to  per- 
manent remembrance  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  in- 
genious, and  interesting  impostors  in  history."  Only  Taxil's 
accomplishments  were  of  a  rather  gross  order;  his. boldness 
surpassed  his  ingenuity;  and  the  interest  is  centered  in  his 
deeds  rather  than  in  his  personality.  Like  most  disciples  of 
Cagliostro,  his  career  was  a  checkered  one.  In  1885,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  engaged  upon  his  magnum  opus,  hav- 
ing already  appeared  as  a  violent  radical  in  politics — he  is  a 
product  of  France — a  rabid  anti-clerical,  and  the  author  of  a 
libelous  pamphlet  on  the  Secret  amours  of  Pius  IX.  The  sug- 
gestion for  his  chef  d'oeuvre  was  the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII. 
( 1884)  directed  against  the  Freemasons,  who  with  others  were 
placed  under  the  ban  as  subjects  of  the  realms  of  Satan.  After 
a  full  confession  of  the  errors  of  his  former  ways,  Taxil  was 
received  back  with  rejoicing  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
thereupon  published  four  volumes  of  wholly  imaginary  revela- 
tions, revealing  the  sacrilegious  orgies  and  devil-worship  of 
the  Masonic  mysteries.  For  this  he  received  in  person  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  the  material  re- 
wards of  the  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  his  work 
and  the  honor  of  its  translation  into  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  If  it  be  stated  that  the  German  version  omitted 
the  volume  on  the  "  Masonic  sisters,"  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  outrage  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity by  recounting  "  the  filthiness  of  the  hellish  crew,"  the 
character  of  the  work  may  be  surmised.  Taxil  extended  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  his  imaginary  demonolaters  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — even  from  Singapore  to  Charleston,  at  which 
latter  point  the  Masonic  Grand  Master  figures  as  a  Satanic 
Pope,  who  has  at  his  disposal  a  telephone,  invented  and  operated 
by  devils,  whereby  he  puts  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in 
forty  seconds,  and  a  magic  bracelet  by  which  he  summons 

oeen,  and  will  continue  to  be,  swollen  into  transient  consequence.  All  display  in 
-superfluous  abundance  the  boundless  credulity  and  excitability  of  mankind  upon 
subjects  connected  with  medicine."  The  account  of  Perkins  and  his  Metallic 
Tractors  falls  in  well  with  the  instances  here  considered. 
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Lucifer  at   his  pleasure.      Intoxicated  by  his   success  and   the 
credulity  of  his  adherents,  Taxil's  invention  runs  riot;  and  In- 
tel's the  story  of  a  serpent  inditing  prophecies  on  the  back  of  a 
demon  who  "  in  order  to  marry  a  Freemason,  transformed  him 
self  into  a  young  lady,  and  played  the  piano,  evenings,  in  the 

form  oi  a  crocodile."  Taxil  gained  confederates  in  other 
countries,  who  contributed  to  the  movement  according  to  then- 
several  needs  and  talents.  One  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  the  story  is  the  fictitious  personage,  Diana  Vaughan — the 
pucelle  of  the  drama  and  of  its  denouement.  She  was  given 
out  to  be  the  descendant  of  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  seventeenth- 
century  mystic,  and  the  goddess  Astarte;  her  Luciferian  origin 
and  principles  were  shown  by  her  horror  of  all  religious  ob- 
servances, by  the  devils  who  attended  her,  and  thru  whose  aid 
she  made  excursions  to  Mars,  where  she  "  rode  on  Schia- 
parelli's  canals,  sailed  on  the  Sea  of  the  Sirens,  and  strolled 
among  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  planet."  Many  remark- 
able incidents  of  her  curious  personality  are  retailed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  believers;  while  poetic  justice  is  appeased  by  her 
final  conversion  to  the  Church  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the 
spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  materialize  Diana  Vaughan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few  and  to  satisfy  the  skep- 
ticism of  others,  she  was  cleverly  impersonated  by  "  a  bright 
American  girl,  employed  as  a  copyist  in  a  Parisian  typewriter 
establishment,  who  wrote  all  the  letters  at  Taxil's  dictation  and 
received  a  monthly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  for 
her  services."  This  was  hardly  a  fair  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can talent,  considering  that  the  money  remitted  to  Diana 
Vaughan  in  ten  years  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million 
francs.  In  1896  Taxil  was  a  prominent  figure  in  a  great  anti- 
masonic  congress  held  at  Trent,  where  indeed  he  was  treated  as 
a  hero  and  a  saint.  On  April  19,  1897,  in  Paris,  there  was 
held  by  invitation  of  Diana  Vaughan  a  highly  sensational  func- 
tion, at  which  it  had  been  announced  that  the  miraculous  lady 
would  appear.  When  the  moment  arrived,  Taxil  stepped  for- 
ward and  said:  "Reverend  Sirs,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  you 
wish  to  see  Diana  Vaughan.     Look  at  me!  I  myself  am  that 
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'lady."  Then  followed  an  explicit  account  of  the  twelve  years 
of  imposture  and  an  impudent  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
clergy  for  the  unwitting  aid  in  his  deviltries;  a  forced  retreat 
to  a  neighboring  cafe  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  crowd;  a 
momentary  furore,  some  discussion  pro  and  con;  and  then,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned,  the  world  wagged  on  and  the  story  ends.5 
Surely  this  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  fin-de-siecle  credulity, 
and  one  that  will  hardly  suffer  by  comparison  with  mediaeval 
superstition.  Its  importance  in  the  present  connection  lies  in 
the  illustration  which  it  furnishes  of  what  may  happen  in 'ex- 
treme cases  when  verifiability  and  scientific-mindedness  are 
wholly  ignored,  and  the  methods  that  appeal  to  authority  and 
to  prepossessions  are  allowed  to  run  riot.  Then  standards  of 
probability,  as  well  as  the  critical  attitude,  are  wholly  absent  or 
hopelessly  distorted,  and  credulity  has  the  open  door. 

Prepossessions  are  not  always  so  prominent  in  the  evolution 
of  myths  that  gain  acceptance  by  preying  upon  credulity.  The 
presence  of  an  indolent  atmosphere  and  of  a  sympathetic 
milieu  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Of  this  the  story  of  Kaspar 
Hauser,  the  "  wild  boy  of  Nuremberg,"  furnishes  a  fairly 
modern  instance;  for  the  Nestors  of  our  generation  may  easily 
remember  the  interest  which  his  case  aroused  thruout  Europe. 
The  commonly  accepted  tale  made  him  out  as  an  abandoned 
child,  cruelly  confined  in  a  dark  cell,  cut  off  from  all  associa- 
tion except  with  the  monster  who  gave  him  his  daily  bread. 
He  became  the  classic  example  of  the  condition  of  a  human 
being  in  the  absence  of  all  education ;  he  was  heralded  as  a  child 
of  nature,  as  an  example  of  the  innocence  of  man  before  the 
fall,  as  a  realization  in  the  flesh  of  Rousseau's  Emile.  It  was 
proposed  to  adopt  him  as  the  child  of  Europe,  and  he  was 
actually  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope.  The 
interest  in  his  case  was  maintained  by  the  accounts  of  his  mar- 
velous psychic  powers,  as  also  by  the  speculations  as  to  his 
origin,  which  brought  slander  upon  many  a  noble  house.  He 
could  see  a  gnat  in  a  spider's  web  a  long  distance  off,  and  after 
twilight;  he  could  distinguish  between  a  pear  and  an  apple  and 

8The  account  of  Taxil  is  d'erived   from  E.  P.    Evans,  "  Survival  of    mediaeval 
credulity,"  Popular  science  monthly,  March  and  April,  1900. 
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a  plum  tree  by  their  odor  at  a  distance  at  which  others  could 
barely  sec  the  trees;  he  was  overcome  by  the  exhalations  of  a 
graveyard  several  streets  off;  he  could  distinguish  metals  by 
their  different  attractions  for  his  fingers,  while  the  vicinity  of  a 
hardware  she])  brought  OH  convulsions;  when  examined  by  a 
homeopathist,  he  proved  in  his  own  person  the  truth  of  home- 
opathy. As  to  the  speculations  as  to  who  he  might  have  been, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  gossips  and  the  scholars  were 
equally  busy  and,  with  characteristic  Teuton  thoroness,  a  bibli- 
ography of  nearly  three  hundred  numbers  was  accumulated, 
recounting  the  various  versions  of  the  story  of  Kaspar  Hauser. 
The  sifted  facts  out  of  which,  or  in  spite  of  which,  the  various 
myths  sprouted  and  flourished,  are  few  and  luminous.  The 
boy  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Nuremberg  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  doubtless  written,  and  was  put  in  prison  as 
a  helpless  wayfarer.  The  original  protocol  shows  that  he 
walked  a  mile  on  that  day,  recited  the  Lord's  prayer,  spoke 
with  dialectical  peculiarities,  said  that  he  had  gone  to  school, 
showed  his  fondness  for  horses,  and  admitted  that  the  object  of 
the  letter,  addressed  to  a  captain  of  cavalry,  was  to  secure  him 
a  post  in  the  service.  He  seemed  to  feign  simple-mindedness 
and  to  avoid  answering  questions.  In  the  one  letter  was  an- 
other purporting  to  have  been  written  sixteen  years  previously 
by  the  mother  of  the  boy,  but  obviously  a  forgery.  This 
started  the  story  to  which  the  Burgomaster  gave  wings  by  a 
proclamation  elaborating  the  "  wild  boy  of  nature  "  theory,  and 
embellishing  it  with  fantastic  "  details  calculated  to  give  veri- 
similitude to  an  otherwise  improbable  tale."  Learned  igno- 
rance in  the  person  of  a  Professor  Daumer — to  whom  Kaspar 
was  intrusted  for  his  education — still  further  distorted  the 
simple  facts.  Tho  at  first  the  boy  could  not  speak  (this  is 
Daumer's  story)  and  could  only  understand  those  who  treated 
him  as  an  infant,  this  helpless  and  untutored  babe,  after  three 
days,  performed  on  the  piano,  soon  after  knitted  a  stocking, 
and  in  four  weeks  was  able  to  entertain  the  Burgomaster  with 
an  account  of  his  years  of  solitary  confinement.  Within  a 
month  this  worthy,  but  mentally  blind,  professor  had  trans- 
formed the  wild  boy  into  a  model  of  social  elegance,  who 
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carried  on  witty  conversations,  made  graceful  allusions  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  played  checkers  and  chess.  The  story  is 
too  full  of  detail  to  be  further  considered;  but  enough  has  been 
given  to  show  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  theory  of  ex- 
planation either  with  the  real  facts,  which  almost  no  one  knew, 
or  even  with  the  alleged  facts,  which  were  widely  circulated. 
Kaspar's  lot  simply  chanced  to  fall  in  pleasant  places,  and,  by 
accepting  the  part  which  the  credulity  of  his  surroundings 
thrust  upon  him,  he  was  buoyed  into  fame  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  neugeschichtliche  Legended  It  is  proper  enough  to 
add  that  the  backward  stage  of  a  practical  psychology  seventy 
years  ago  alone  made  possible  the  acceptance  of  any  such  cari- 
cature of  an  untutored  child  of  nature.  Doubtless  many  gave 
no  credence  to  the  tale;  but  its  ready  acceptance  in  almost  all 
circles  gives  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  credulity. 
In  contrast  with  the  affaire  Taxil,  the  Kaspar  incident  appeals 
more  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the  emotional  weaknesses,  and 
involves  a  larger  share  of  misinterpretation  of  fact;  while  the 
lack  of  proper  standards  to  estimate  the  improbability  of  what 
is  given  out  for  fact  is  glaringly  obvious  in  both  cases.  This 
personal  characteristic  of  the  duped  is  often  more  forcibly  de- 
scribed as  gullibility. 

To  complete  the  collection  of  types  of  credulity,  we  should 
have  an  instance  in  which  a  system  of  interpretation  of  facts — 
not  a  mere  narratives — in  itself  startling  and  contradictory  to 
ordinary  experience,  gains  widespread  credence,  and  that  in 
spite  of  pronounced  inconsistency  with  verifiable  observation 
and  common  sense.  These  conditions  are  remarkably  well 
satisfied  by  the  recent  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  Even  in  this  field  of  intellectual  effort  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  has  contributed  an  article 
worthy  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product.  Eagle-like,  this 
system  spreads  its  wings  and  soars  free  from  the  bonds  of 
sense  or  earth-bound  realities,  free  from  human  logic  and  the 
errors  of  mortal  mind,  free  from  the  material  impediments 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  inconsiderately  set  in  our 

6  The  true  Kaspar  Hauser  is  disclosed  in  Antonius  von    der  Linde's   Kaspar 
Hauser,  2  vols.,  1887. 
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paths,  free  to  make  things  so  by  thinking  them  »,  free  to  set 

method  and  learning  and  experience  at  naught     And  surely  it 

for  braveness  of  no  common  order  to  resist  the  seductive 

appeals  of  eye  and  car,  to  sad  steadily  on  heedless  of  the  calls 
of  the  sirens  of  rationality,  convinced  at  the  outset  that  things 

cannot  be  as  they  are,  and  refusing  the  nod  of  recognition  to 
the  plebeian  idols  of  the  ills  of  flesh.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
connection  to  recount  the  beliefs  of  this  system;  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  when  thousands  of  intelligent  persons  give 
practical  adherence  to,  and  enroll  themselves  under  the  banner 
of,  one  who  teaches  that  a  bunion  would  be  an  adequate  cause 
of  insanity,  if  only  we  held  the  same  belief  about  the  bunion  as 
we  do  about  congestion  of  the  brain;  that  smallpox  is  con- 
tagious by  reason  of  the  same  agencies  as  make  weeping  or 
yawning  contagious;  that  fear  may  be  reflected  in  the  body  as 
fractured  bones,  just  as  shame  is  seen  rising  to  the  cheek;  that 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  hygiene  are  the  husbandmen  of 
sickness  and  disease,  while  the  reading  of  a  text-book  of  Chris- 
tian Science  is  equally  effective  in  producing  health;  or  that 
when  a  healthy  horse  takes  cold  without  his  blanket,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  poor  creature's  knowledge  of  physiology — then 
such  persons  can  hardly  complain  if  they  are  cited  as  instances 
of  modern  credulity. 

IV 

Such,  then,  "is  the  background  against  which  logical  belief 
shines  forth  with  contrasted  splendor;  such  are,  admittedly  in 
their  extreme  form,  the  results  of  following  after  strange  gods 
and  deserting  the  narrow  path  of  strenuous  rationality,  of  criti- 
cally trained  judgment,  of  adherence  to  verifiable  standards  of 
belief.  The  tale  needs  no  adornment,  and  the  moral  is  suffi- 
ciently pointed  to  require  no  hard  blows  to  drive  it  home.  It 
will  be  profitable  in  continuation  to  survey,  tho  perforce  briefly, 
the  middle  distance,  the  practical  field  of  compromise  and  of 
the  necessity  for  action,  in  which  we  must  needs  travel  up  hill 
and  down  dale  and  cannot  take  the  level  road  which  we  wish 
were  possible,  in  which  we  must  risk  error  constantly  if  we 
would  move  at  all. 
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In  entering  the  practical  arena  the  philosopher  is  indeed  in- 
sensitive or  unobservant  who  does  not  become  conscious  of  a 
decided  climatic  change.  He  is  probably  already  familiar  with 
various  uncomplimentary  remarks  concerning  his  unfitness  to 
assume  a  due  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  life,  from  the 
tribute  of  Frederick  the  Great  ("If,"  he  said,  "I  wanted  to 
ruin  one  of  my  provinces,  I  would  make  over  its  government  to 
the  philosophers  ")  to  the  fashionable  jibes  against  the  scholar 
in  politics.  There  is  certainly  much  exaggeration  in  the  cur- 
rent notions  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  reflective  and  the 
directive  (perhaps  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  the  active)  tem- 
perament; and  there  is  much  reason  for  the  claim  that  the 
science-molded  philosopher  may  say,  "  nous  avons  change  tout 
cela"  Indeed  a  recent  writer  has  forcibly  maintained  that  the 
nearest  analogue  of  the  man  of  science  is  the  "  so-called  man 
of  business,  and  the  chief  distinction  between  the  two  is  that 
the  one  deals  with  the  unfamiliar,  the  other  with  familiar 
things."  7  This  significant  difference  was  long  ago  presented 
by  De  Morgan  as  one  of  the  advantages  that  a  logical  training 
secures.  "  I  maintain  that  logic  tends  to  make  the  power  of 
reason  over  the  unusual  and  the  unfamiliar  more  nearly  equal 
to  the  power  over  the  usual  and  familiar  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  The  second  is  increased;  but  the  first  is  almost 
created."  This  is  but  one  of  the  differences  in  training, 
interest,  thought-habit,  and  temperament  that  estrange  the 
scholar  from  the  man  of  affairs.  Yet  much  of  this  un- 
familiarity  is  a  matter  of  technique,  and  as  such  belongs  equally 
to  the  arts  of  life  and  to  the  sciences;  the  ignorance  of  one  an- 
other's techniques  is  no  cause  for  lack  of  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension of  the  aims  and  efforts  of  practical  and  scientific 
specialists.  A  further  contrast  is  emphasized  by  philosophical 
historians.  "  In  practical  life,  the  wisest  and  soundest  men 
avoid  speculation,  and  insure  success  because,  by  limiting  their 
range,  they  increase  the  tenacity  by  which  they  grasp  events; 
while  in  speculative  life  the  course  is  exactly  the  reverse,  since 
in  that  department  the  greater  the  range,  the  greater  the  com- 
mand, and  the  object  of  the  philosopher  is  to  have  as  large  a 

7  F.  W.  Clarke,  Popular  science  monthly,  February,  1900. 
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generalization  as  possible"  this  la  Buckle's  formulation. 
"  Nothing  can  he  more  fatal  in  politics  than  a  preponderance  of 

the  philosophical,  or  in  philosophy  than  a  preponderance  of  the 

political  spirit.''  says  Lecky.  Mr.  Fiske,  in  commenting  upon 
the  relations  of  Huxley  and  Gladstone  (whom  Huxley  himself 
spoke  of  as  a  "  copious  shuffler  "),  says:  "  One  could  no  more 
expect  a  prime  minister,  as  such,  to  understand  Huxley's  atti- 
tude in  presence  of  a  scientific  problem,  than  a  deaf-mute  to 
comprehend  a  symphony  of  Beethoven." 

And  yet  these  occupations  are  not  mutually  exclusive; 
philosophy  and  politics  are  not  December  and  May,  and 
the  temperate  zone,  in  which  (in  theory  at  least)  we  pass 
our  existence,  is  a  composite  of  the  two.  Indeed,  a  divorce 
of  theory  and  practice  is  disastrous  to  both  parties  of  the 
alliance;  theory  is  the  more  real  and  vital  for  its  considera- 
tion of  and  adaptation  to  tangible  conditions;  and  pract'ice 
is  more  rational  and  more  liberal,  embraces  a  larger 
expediency  than  if  responsive  only  to  the  status  quo.  Learn- 
ing dissociated  from  doing  is  threatened  with  the  decadence 
of  mere  erudition,  pedantry  and  disputation.  Exercise 
is  equally  good  for  mind  and  body;  but  there  is  danger  of 
falling  in  love  with  the  mere  mechanism  of  thought — the  ab- 
sorption in  the  feeling  of  one's  mental  muscles  contracting  and 
of  plodding  in  treadmill  routine,  ever  moving,  but  never  ad- 
vancing. The  danger  of  practice  dissociated  from  principle  is 
that  of  becoming  time-serving,  narrow,  partisan,  short-sighted; 
it  tacks  for  every  wind,  loses  its  bearings,  and  sacrifices  larger 
for  smaller  gains.  Emerson  said  of  the  English  some  fifty 
year  ago :  "  They  are  impious  in  their  skepticism  of  a  theory, 
but  kiss  the  dust  before  a  fact  ";  and  Emerson's  own  country- 
men are  curiously  like  and  curiously  unlike  the  people  whose 
traits  he  characterizes.  Mr.  Morley  deplores  the  same  tend- 
ency from  a  more  modern  point  of  view.  He  notes  the  incli- 
nation to  reply  to  an  advocate  of  improvement  by  "  some  saga- 
cious silliness  about  recognizing  the  limits  of  the  practical  in 
politics,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  adapting  theories  to  facts. 
As  if  the  fact  of  taking  a  broader  and  wiser  view  than  the 
common  crowd  disqualifies  a  man  from  knowing  what  the  view 
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of  the  common  crowd  happens  to  be,  and  from  estimating  it  at 
the  proper  value  for  practical  purposes."  These  various 
opinions,  when  judiciously  strained,  leave  a  weighty  deposit  of 
truth;  and  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  issues  of  right 
and  wrong  belief.  They  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
relations  of  right  knowing  to  right  doing  as  urgently  demand 
illumination  to-day  as  when  Socrates  mystified  the  Athenian 
youth  by  maintaining  that  no  man  would  willingly  do  wrong 
or  wittingly  hold  to  error.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that 
for  wild  speculation  and  rash  credulity  the  practical  man  takes 
the  lead,  whether  it  be  by  subscribing  in  coin  to  schemes  for 
extracting  gold  from  sea  water,  or  "  backing  "  the  rain-makers 
or  the  "  Keeley  motor  ";  or  in  subscribing  in  faith  to  the  reality 
of  curative  mental  vibrations,  the  accounts  of  signaling  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  the  depositing  of  gray  matter  in  Helen 
Keller's  finger-tips,  or  to  any  other  of  the  items  of  the  progress 
of  science  with  which  newspaper  paragraphers  regale  their 
readers  when  copy  is  scarce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of 
books  and  apparatus  are  charged  with  the  pursuit  of  fads,  of 
a  contempt  for  journals  and  ledgers,  of  an  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness ways,  and  an  incapacity  to  deal  executively  with  men  and 
things.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  all  shades  and  grades  of 
men  in  both  careers;  and  the  important  things  to  be  observed 
are  tendencies  and  their  causes,  not  individuals  and  their 
peculiarities.  It  is  these  tendencies  that  are  reflected  in  opinion 
and  conduct  indirectly,  and  directly  in  the  relations  that  are 
entertained  and  acted  upon,  of  theory  to  practice. 

This  relation — between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
factors  in  the  progress  of  knowledge — may  be  pictured  as  simi- 
lar to  that  pertaining  between  master  and  dog.  The  dog  runs 
ahead  of  the  master,  takes  short  excursions  on  his  own  account, 
comes  to  a  turn  of  the  road  and  wanders  hesitatingly  about 
until  he  detects  the  direction  in  which  his  master  turns;  then 
dashes  confidently  onward  with  an  air  of  having  intended  to  go 
that  way  all  along,  and  probably  imagines — and  the  appear- 
ances are  in  his  favor — that  he  is  leading  the  man.  Yet  the 
wise  dog  does  not  wander  far  out  of  scenting  distance,  is  on  the 
alert  for  the  call  of  the  master,  and  quickly  retraces  his  steps 
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when  he  finds  that  his  master  has  turned  the  other  way.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  dog  may  light  upon  valuable  <h 
eries;  and  the  master  will  d<>  well  to  heed  any  unusual  sigl 
alarm  or  excitement  on  the  part  of  his  keen-scented  com- 
panion; and  if  it  happens  that  the  shades  of  night  close  in  upon 
him  or  that  his  own  sight  grows  dim,  he  that  walks  in  darkness 
is  fortunate  in  having-  so  trustworthy  a  guide.  From  which 
we  may  learn  that  the  formation  of  belief  in  practical 
affairs,  while  seemingly  independent  of  theory  and  indeed  run- 
ning ahead  of  theory  for  short  stretches  in  a  restless  striving 
to  enrich  experience,  is  none  the  less  directed  by  theory,  and 
prospers  best  when  following,  tho  with  judgment  and  self- 
reliance,  the  indications  of  principles  and  formulae. 

The  mutual  recognition  of  the  functions  of  theorist  and 
practitioner  is  one  of  the  desired  and  not  improbable  consum- 
mations of  modern  civilization,  and  upon  it  depends  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  practical  fate  of  right  and  wrong  beliefs. 
It  is  still  pertinent  to  repeat  Buckle's  complaint  that  "  a  theorist 
is  actually  a  term  of  reproach  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
a  term  of  honor;  for  to  theorize  is  the  highest  function  of 
genius,  and  the  greatest  philosophers  must  always  be  the 
greatest  theorists  ";  yet,  in  so  doing,  we  may  add  the  condition 
that  the  philosophers  shall  theorize  wisely  and  with  appreciation 
of  the  actualities  of  existence,  not  dogmatically  or  capriciously. 
In  brief,  there  is  scientific  theorizing,  as  there  is  scientific  prac- 
tice; belief  and  credulity,  truth  and  error,  economy  and  waste, 
profit  and  loss,  are  possible  in  each.  Yet  in  the  end,  rational 
progress  in  belief  and  practice,  tho  truly  a  question  of  propor- 
tion, must  take  its  illumination  not  diffusely  from  countless 
scattered  sources,  but  directly  from  a  central  luminous  prin- 
ciple. "  The  devotion  to  the  practical  aspect  of  truth  " — to 
cite  again  from  Mr.  Morley — "  is  in  such  excess  as  to  make 
people  habitually  deny  that  it  can  be  worth  while  to  formulate 
an  opinion,  when  it  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  incapable  of 
realization  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  direct  prospect  of  in- 
ducing a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  share  it."  "  As  if  the 
mere  possibility  of  the  view  being  a  right  one  did  not  obviously 
entitle  it  to  a  discussion."     "  The  evil  .  .  .  comes  of  not  see- 
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ing  the  great  truth  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  pains  to  find 
out  the  best  way  of  doing  a  given  task,  even  if  you  have  strong 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  it  will  ultimately  be  done  in  a 
worse  way."  "  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,"  says 
Whately,  "  whether  we  put  Truth  in  the  first  place  or  in  the 
second  place."  Mr.  Morley  thus  protests  against  what  he  calls 
the  House  of  Commons  view  of  life,  which  subordinates  prin- 
ciple to  expediency — which  may  be  unfortunate,  but  necessary 
— but  in  so  doing  sacrifices  the  paramount  significance  of  prin- 
ciple^— which  is  both  unnecessary  and  pernicious. 

The  practical  arena  wherein  truth  and  error,  right  and 
wrong,  the  better  and  the  worse  cause,  principle  and  expedi- 
ency, are  engaged  in  combat  is  obviously  too  complex  to  ad- 
mit of  ready  description  or  analysis;  the  few  groups  of  com- 
bating influences  that  have  been  brought  within  the  field  of 
view  occupy  but  a  modest  corner  of  the  arena.  Other  equally 
important  contests  are  going  on  at  the  same  time;  the  ethical 
aspects  of  belief  are  nearly  as  complex  as  the  intellectual,  and 
as  worthy  of  consideration;  and  people  still  find  an  interest  in 
discussing  how  far  truth  should  be  disseminated  when  it  under- 
mines traditional  convictions  seemingly  essential  to  happiness 
or  even  to  virtue;  how  far,  in  Clifford's  words,  "  Truth  is  a 
thing  to  be  shouted  from  the  housetops,  not  to  be  whispered 
over  rose-water  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  are  gone  away," 
and  how  far  the  dissemination  of  right  belief  is  itself  controlled 
by  considerations  of  practical  as  well  as  of  theoretical  morality. 
Philosophers  of  so  opposite  a  calling  as  a  Harvard  psychologist 
and  a  Parliamentary  leader  8  unite  in  telling  us  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  with  regard  to  disputed  questions  of  a  not  too  prac- 
tical sort,  men  do  and  have  a  right  to  believe,  at  their  own  risk,, 
that  which  seems  to  them  most  elevating,  fitting,  satisfying, 
and  rational;  that  in  this  process  we  all  follow  custom  and 
temperamental  impulse,  tho  we  cover  our  retreat  with  argu- 
ments. Into  these  enticing  ramifications  of  the  central  prob- 
lem of  right  and  wrong  belief,  however  germane  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  forces  that  make  for  truth  and  error,  it  is  not 
feasible  at  present  to  enter.     The  issues  in  which  these  various 

8  James,  The  will  to  believe;  Balfour,   The  foundations  of  belief . 
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factors — and  especially  the  aspects  just  presented  of  the  rela- 
tions of  theory  to  practice — culminate  is  thai  of  the  forma- 
tion of  belief-standards.  It  is  in  the  common  possession  of 
these  that  the  logical  man  of  theory  and  the  logical  man  of 
practice  should  find  their  sympathetic  companionship;  and  to 
the  appreciation  of  this  underlying  requisite  for  harmonious 
and  profitable  intercourse,  nothing  will  contribute  more  di- 
rectly and  effectively  than  a  comprehension  of  the  relations  that 
do  and  should  exist  between  the  guiding  principles  of  belief  and 
their  wise  embodiment  in  conduct.  If  the  leaders  of  men, 
leaders  of  small  companies  and  of  large  ones,  those  who  are 
listened  to  and  likewise  listen  to  others,  can  be  induced  to  ab- 
sorb somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  the  sensitiveness  to  real  dis- 
tinctions that  result  from  the  successful  devotion  to  the  aims  of 
science,  the  danger  of  the  ready  acceptance  of  false  beliefs,  the 
fostering  of  credulity,  would  be  materially  lessened. 

In  an  age  when  many  marvelous  things  have  been  accom- 
plished, some  of  them  on  the  surface  as  unexpected  and  as 
unconnected  with  other  knowledge,  indeed  as  seemingly  contra- 
dictory of  such  knowledge,  as  the  ostensible  miracles  and  start- 
ling paradoxes  that  are  paraded  as  demonstrable  truth,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  the  man  in  the  street  should  be  bewildered 
and  not  know  what  to  believe  nor  whom  to  believe.  Between 
the  Scylla  of  ignorant  and  obstinate  skepticism  and  the  Charyb- 
dis  of  ignorant  and  rash  credulity,  the  channel  seems  perplex  - 
ingly  narrow;  nor  is  it  ahvays  possible  to  assume  the  expertness 
and  disinterestedness  of  those  who  offer  themselves  as  pilots. 
The  possibility  of  seeing  one's  bones  thru  the  skin  seems  as  re- 
mote as  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion;  telepathy  no  more 
wonderful  than  wireless  telegraphy;  the  predictions  of  the 
astrological  almanac  as  credible  as  the  determination  by  the 
spectroscope  of  the  physical  conditions  of  other  planets;  the 
phrenological  faculties  as  satisfying  as  the  results  of  the  physio- 
logical study  of  brain-localizations;  the  mental  vibrations  of  the 
"  absent  treatment  "  healer  as  fairly  supported  by  the  results 
as  the  therapeutic  action  of  drugs;  the  presentation  of  the 
mathematical  triturations  and  the  homeopathic  potencies  as 
learned  and  convincing  as  the  enigmatic  formulae  and  manipu- 
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lations  of  the  chemist.  And  yet  these  resemblances  are  quite 
superficial,  the  analogies  of  their  likeness  quite  misleading. 
On  the  one  shore  lies  the  orderly  kingdom  of  rational  belief; 
across  the  border  the  chaotic  realm  of  credulity. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
literature  (sic)  of  the  propaganda  of  logical  unorthodoxy  can 
readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  reality  and  the  character  of  the 
realm  over  which  credulity  holds  sway.  He  will  observe  the 
truly  unbalanced,  the  "  cranks,"  those  possessed  with  what  has 
been  described  as  the  "  unconquerable  determination  of  the 
human  race  to  believe  what  it  knows  is  not  so,"  the  innocently 
and  naively  deluded,  the  faddists  and  extremists,  the  seemingly 
normal  and  wholly  intelligent.  The  shades  and  grades  of  be- 
lievers are  as  pronounced  as  on  the  other  shore.  And  yet  to 
the  man  of  sturdy  intellectual  virtue  these  distorted,  tho  not 
wholly  valueless,  beliefs  offer  no  temptation.  And  equally  true 
is  it  that  the  logically  molded  thinker  knows  that  it  is  useless 
to  demand  any  ready-made  prescription  which  shall  save  all 
men  from  credulity,  not  only  in  extreme  cases — which  most 
people  do  not  really  fear — but  in  the  intermediate  and  more 
frequent  and  actual  perplexities  of  the  practical  life. 

The  nature  of  the  antidote  which  most  is  worth  the  seeking 
it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  set  forth.  And  last  as 
first  should  it  be  emphasized  that  there  is  in  many  of  the  vital 
and  typical  problems  of  knowing  and  doing,  an  objectively  best 
method  of  fixing  belief  to  which  we  may  reasonably  approxi- 
mate in  practice.  Neither  the  logical  requirements  of  philo- 
sophical thought  nor  the  actualities  of  the  practical  life,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  appear  to  be  seriously  antagonistic  to — ■ 
indeed  are  wholly  compatible  with — the  absorption  of  the  prin- 
ciples rooted  in  the  scientific  analysis  of  belief.  This  infusion 
of  the  blood  of  science  permeates  the  organic  structure  of  the 
belief-attitude,  and  creates  a  sturdy  affinity  for  right  belief  and 
a  deep-seated  aversion  for  the  intellectual  manners  that  error, 
attractive  to  credulity,  is  apt  to  bear.  In  truth  this  protecting 
aegis  is  in  some  measure  an  aesthetic  trait — a  certain  intellectual 
fastidiousness  which,  as  is  also  true  of  the  ethical  life,  becomes 
a   potent   ally   of   virtue.     And   this  logical   virtue   becomes 
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recognizable  in  the  ability  to  guide  action  and  belie!  by  P 
ence  to  fundamental  principles;  it  requires  the  quality  of  mind 
that  easily  holds  the  impress  of  an  argument,  whose  beliefs  are 
deep-rooted  in  the  soil  of  human  experience  critically  inter- 
preted. 

When  confronted  with  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  some  new 
revolutionary  claimant  for  public  favor,  the  well-bred  mind, 
tho  plastic  to  worthily  formative  influences,  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed in  its  convictions,  nor  readily  affected  by  the  contagion 
of  popular  approval.  Even  tho  unable  to  explain  fully  the 
status  of  the  ambitious  aspirant,  it  does  not  become  panic- 
stricken  and  lightly  transfer  its  allegiance,  nor  madly  follow  a 
fashionable  prestige,  however  brilliantly  heralded.  Rather  is 
comfort  sought  in  the  reflection  that  often  before  have  meteors 
flashed  across  the  sky  and  disappeared,  and  still  the  stars  shine 
fixedly.  Across  a  gap  of  twenty  centuries  it  finds  the  touch  of 
nature  that  renders  the  whole  world  kin,  and  repeats  approv- 
ingly the  sentiment  of  Lucian :  "  To  defend  one's  mind  against 
these  follies  a  man  must  have  an  adamantine  faith,  so  that,  even 
if  he  is  not  able  to  detect  the  precise  trick  by  which  the  illusion 
is  produced,  he  at  any  rate  retains  his  conviction  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  lie  and  an  impossibility."  Such  a  man  knows  full 
well  that  the  baser  metals  cannot  be  converted  into  gold;  and 
tho  at  credulity's 

"  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold," 

he  realizes,  too,  the  potent  reality  of  truth;  that  truth  is  neither 
a  metaphysical  abstraction  nor  a  matter  of  taste,  and  least  of  all 
a  matter  of  expediency.  While  judiciously  responsive  to  the 
practical  demands  of  the  conditions  under  which  belief  must  he 
wrought  out  and  expressed,  he  is  assured  with  Lowell  that 
"  compromise  makes  a  good  umbrella,  but  a  poor  roof  ";  while 
sympathetic  with  the  more  ultimate  discussion  of  the  belief 
e  h(  'Ids  clearly  in  mind  the  functional  utility  and  cate- 
ical  imperative  of  right  belief.     Das  IWihre  fordert. 

Joseph  Jastrow 
University  of  Wiscom 


IV 
MY  SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOLMASTERS 

In  what  year  it  was  I  do  not  remember,  except  that  it  must 
have  been  in  the  late  forties,  nor  how  old  I  was  I  cannot  now 
tell,  but  this  fact  does  stand  out  prominently  in  my  memory, 
that  on  one  stormy  day — a  snowstorm  it  was,  I  think — my 
father  took  me,  wrapped  snugly  in  his  shepherd's  plaid,  to  the 
schoolhouse.  I  may  have  been  in  school  before  that  day,  but 
my  memory  does  not  go  farther  back.  Probably  I  was  four 
years  old;  perhaps  five. 

The  schoolhouse  was  a  stone  building  with  slated  roof, 
Gothic  windows,  with  diamond-shaped  panes;  ivy-covered 
walls;  a  bell  on  one  of  the  gable  ends,  the  ringing  of  which 
sometimes  brought  plaster  down. 

The  schoolroom  floor  was  tiled;  on  the  tiles  were  mats. 
Heat  in  winter  came  from  a  grate  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  the 
fuel — peat — was  brought  by  the  scholars. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  were  long,  comfortable  seats  with 
backs  to  them;  on  the  other,  stretching  from  end  to  end,  was 
a  black,  narrow  desk ;  in  front  of  it,  backless  forms,  or  benches. 
On  these  we  sat,  when  writing — not  yet  exalted  into  penman- 
ship— was  in  progress,  and  often  while  studying  other  lessons. 
The  other  seats,  arranged  as  three  parts  of  a  rectangle,  the 
master's  chair  in  the  open  side,  were  used  for  recitations,  a 
word  which  was  then  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  future. 

As  to  the  environments  of  the  building,  they  were  a  con- 
stant joy,  to  some  of  us  at  least.  West  of  the  house  was  a 
small  green,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  dikes  (stone  fences); 
on  the  others,  by  a  clump  of  trees,  the  schoolhouse,  and  a  holly 
hedge.  Beyond  one  dike  was  the  village,  or  hamlet,  road ;  out- 
side the  other,  a  murmuring  burn,  which  in  days  of  flood  be- 
came a  roaring  torrent. 

In  front  of  the  windows  and  the  long  desk  was  the  school- 
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house  garden;  in  the  spring  and  summer  a  mas-  of  beautiful 
flowers. 

A  stone's  throw  away  was  the  sea.  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic; 
beyond,  a  magnificent  encirclement  of  mountains,  beautiful  at 

all  times,  especially  so  in  autumn  when  the  purple-bloomed 
heather  was  in  all  its  glory.  About  twenty  miles  across  the 
sea,  was,  and  still  is,  distinctly  visible  from  neighboring  hills 
on  clear  days,  the  famous  house  in  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
met  Flora  Macdonald,  the  heroine  of  '45.  Oh,  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  doctor's  burly  form;  or  a  single  sound  of  that  gruff" 
voice ! 

Between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  hills  was  a  hamlet,  mainly 
of  thatched  cottages,  many  of  which  are  accurately  pictured  in 
"  The  cotter's  Saturday  night,"  by  the  master-singer  of  Scot- 
tish rural  life. 

To  a  stranger,  temporarily  within  our  gates,  the  environ- 
ments might  have  seemed  prosaic  enough,  but  for  us  the 
solemn  mists,  the  winter  storms,  the  melancholy  moaning  of 
the  Atlantic  surge,  the  innumerable  stories  of  fairies, 
brownies,  ghosts,  and  mermaids,  and  the  accumulated  tradi- 
tions of  centuries  filled  our  atmosphere  and  our  lives  with 
poetry.  As  to  inspiring  surroundings  there  was  no  lack,  and 
the  temptation  to  stay  out  of  doors  is  as  strong  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  "  of  auld  lang  syne,"  but  the  editor's  imperative 
mandate  forces  me  reluctantly  to  re-enter  the  schoolroom. 

Brother  Search  and  others,  the  apostles  of  individuality,  are 
not  setters  forth  of  new  doctrines,  for  in  that  Highland  school 
individualism  went  at  large,  unchecked  and  uncurbed.  In 
studying,  every  scholar  did  as  was  done  when  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel — that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  During 
all  my  school  days  I  can  remember  nothing  like  what  is  now 
termed  a  recitation  in  arithmetic,  and  my  progress  in  that  study 
was  limited  only  by  my  capacity  and  speed  in  solving  problems 
— no,  not  that,  but  in  doing  sums. 

After  the  scholar  had  gone  several  times  thru  the  arith- 
metic, he  was,  if  he  stayed  in  sc1kk>1,  and  if,  like  Geordie  Hoo 
in  Beside  the  bonnie  brier  bush,  he  was  a  "  lad  o'  pairts,"  pro- 
moted into  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  and  even  Greek.     For,  in 
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tliose  mountain  schools,  as  in  that  of  Drumtochty,  any  likely 
lad,  who  so  desired,  was  fitted  for  the  university.  There  was 
regularly  a  mental  arithmetic  exercise  which  might  be  termed 
a  recitation,  or  more  accurately,  a  drill.  The  class  stood  in 
line  as  in  spelling;  the  master  gave  out  with  almost  lightning- 
like rapidity:  "  8^4  lbs.  at  seven  pence  halfpenny;  2%  ounces 
at  a  shilling  and  twopence,"  etc. 

Arithmetical  contests  in  the  fundamentals  were  common  and 
popular.  The  master  would  give  out  a  sum  in  addition  thus : 
"  First  line,  437;  second  line,  584,"  then  after  four  or  five  or 
more  lines  had  been  given,  "  Add !  "  The  excitement  was  in- 
tense, especially  when  the  master  competed  with  the  class  for 
first  place.  These  arithmetical  races  were  a  recreation  and  a 
most  valuable  drill. 

Our  Readers  were  called  "  Collections,"  thus:  "  First  collec- 
tion," "  Second  collection,"  and  so  on,  and  they  were  truly  col- 
lections of  extracts — prose  and  poetry — from  the  best  literature 
then  known.  We  were  studying  masters,  but  we  were  allowed 
to  introduce  ourselves,  for,  as  Colonel  Parker  would  say,  the 
"  Being  "  in  charge  of  us  at  that  time  cared  little  for  literature, 
and  was  mainly  concerned  in  galloping  us  thru  the  Collection. 
And  this  is  no  wild  figure  of  speech,  for  our  reading  in  class 
was  done  by  main  force,  and  I  can  still  clearly  recall  the  loud 
monotone,  and  the  headlong  crashing  thru  inflections,  accents, 
poetic  pauses,  and  whatever  else  of  a  rhetorical  nature  might 
be  in  our  path,  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph. 

But  there  came  to  some  of  us  much  of  permanent  value  from 
the  daily  contact  with  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Cowper,  Johnson, 
Addison,  and  others.  The  grammar  of  my  boyhood  lives  in 
my  memory  mainly  as  an  awful  nightmare.  A  few  luminous, 
or  I  should  say,  illuminous  points  stand  out  in  bold  relief — 
rules,  roots,  and  parsing.  The  schoolmaster,  like  Carlyle's, 
■'  knew  syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human  soul  thus  much :  that 
it  had  a  faculty  called  Memory,  and  could  be  acted  on  thru 
the  muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods." 

I  memorized  rules  and  exceptions  innumerable — so  they 
seem  at  this  distance — but  all  are  happily  lost  to  me  in  the 
haze  of  the  past;  only  this  appears  to  linger,  that  "the  verb 
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be1  has  the  same  case  after  it  that  it  has  before  it."    The 

conjugations  and  declensions  stayed  with  me,  likewise  the  atti 
tude  (A  prepositions  to  the  objective  case,  and  it  was  burned 
into  my  soul  and  body  that  verbs  must  keep  on  harmoni< 
terms  with  their  nominatives,  however  far  apart  they  may  be 
placed  by  the  requirements  of  composition.  Besides  these,  1 
may  have  unconsciously,  and  surely  unintentionally,  and  in 
spite  of  the  conditions,  absorbed  a  few  grammatical  principles. 

And  the  Latin  roots;  oh,  those  roots  of  bitterness !  Columns 
of  them  were  appended  to  the  grammar,  and  so  many  of  them 
must  be  memorized — no,  that  word  had  not  yet  been  invented 
— learned  by  heart  was  the  phrase,  tho  the  heart  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  business;  and  was  indeed  in  continuous 
mutiny.  So  many  roots  each  day!  "Ye  shall  not  minish 
aught  of  your  bricks  of  your  daily  task,"  or,  there  will  follow 
a  keeping-in  after  school,  or  symphonies  in  Birch  Minor. 

The  daily  grind  ran  something  like  this :  "  Caput,  the  head, 
as  capital;  Centum,  a  hundred,  as  century,"  etc.  Of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  by  essay  or  composition,  there  was  little 
or  none.  Upon  the  whole,  the  grammar  recitation,  for  we  dkf, 
after  a  fashion,  say  this  lesson  in  class,  was  something  I  looked 
forward  to  with  dread,  and  departed  from  with  hilarity.  For- 
tunately for  me,  later  in  life,  I  was  instructed  in  grammar  by 
that  prince  of  philologists,  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  of  London-. 
Under  his  tuition,  the  study  which  had  been  to  me  in  the  school! 
of  the  long  ago  a  soul-dq^ressing  valley  of  dry  bones,  became 
attractive  and  even  beautiful.  The  little  paper-covered  book  of 
extracts  from  The  stones  of  Venice,  used  in  Dr.  Furnivall's 
classes  for  parsing  and  analysts,  I  have  yet,  and  it  will  stay 
with  me  unto  the  end.  It  is  dear  to  me  because  of  what  it 
recalls  and  because  it  introduced  me  to  John  Ruskin. 

Our  text  in  geography  was  a  small  volume  about  seven  by 
five  inches.  I  had  no  love  for  the  book,  as  it  was  written  in 
the  Dryasdust  style,  and  was  nearly  wholly  unrelieved  by 
pictures  or  maps,  but  I  liked  the  study,  especially  the  map  exer- 
cises. There  was  a  fine  set  of  maps  in  the  schoolroom,  and  it 
was  from  these,  and  from  my  general  reading',  1  learned 
geography. 
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Occasionally  we  were  asked  to  draw  maps  in  colors,  or 
rather  we  were  allowed  to  do*  it  as  a  recreation.  I  can  remem- 
ber, too,  that  we  had  geographical  contests.  We  stood  in  a 
row  and  the  second  scholar  in  line  asked  the  first  a  question. 
For  instance,  "  Where  is  Lake  Tchad?  "  A  failure  to  answer 
gave  the  first  place  to  the  second  scholar  in  line.  The  third 
put  the  next  question,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

History  was  taught  on  the  Gradgrindian  plan — facts,  facts, 
facts !  However,  the  loss  to  me  was  not  great,  for,  beyond  the 
schoolhouse  walls,  I  found  in  my  miscellaneous  reading  his- 
tory in  more  fascinating  forms. 

There  was  a  blackboard  in  each  of  the  two  schools  I  at- 
tended, but  it  was  mainly  used  to  hang  maps  on;  seldom  to 
illustrate  any  lesson.  Besides  the  map-hanging,  the  only  fact 
connected  with  a  blackboard  that  remains  with  me  is  that  the 
master,  one  day  in  teaching  geometry,  drew  on  the  board 
figures  from  Euclid  and  that  I  wondered  greatly  at  the  per- 
formance. The  blackboard  is  not  yet  appreciated  in  Scotland 
as  it  should  be,  but  its  use,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  is  be- 
coming more  general. 

Singing  was  not  taught  by  note,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
done  between  lessons;  if  not  with  the  spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing, certainly  with  vigor  and  enjoyment.  Action-songs,  al- 
most exactly  like  those  we  now  hear  in  the  kindergarten,  were 
common.  Occasionally  the  scholars  would  march  out  at  noon 
to  the  music  of  some  lively  tune.  Of  the  songs,  I  remember 
"The  rain  is  falling  very  fast";  "Children  go";  "Buy  a 
broom";  "Bonnie  Doon";  "Get  up  and  bar  the  door"; 
"  Hark,  'tis  the  bell  ";  "  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's 
dark  sea." 

The  pupil-teaching  idea  had  not  in  those  days  been  em- 
bodied into  a  system,  but  much  of  it  was  done  in  an  irregular 
manner.  When  I  reached  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Collection 
stage  of  progress,  I  was  often  asked  to  teach  classes  of  younger 
children.  I  liked  the  work,  tho  I  did  not  then  desire  nor  pur- 
pose to  become  a  teacher.  But  I  have  often  been  thankful 
my  experience  in  the  Highland  school. 

I  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  when  I  was  put  into 
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Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  How  well  I  re- 
member it.  an  ancient,  storm  tossed  book  thai  had  passed  thru 
the  hands  of  several  other  boys  before  it  came  to  mel     I  took 

tD  Latin  from  the  first :  not  only  liked  it,  but  I  might  almost 
say.  loved  it  and  far  preferred  its  grammar  to  that  of  English; 
which  leads  me  to  inquire  whether  or  not  we  are  wise  in  these 
later  days  in  pushing  the  study  of  Latin  out  of  the  common 
schools  into  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  After  the  grammar 
came  reading,  the  Delectus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Cccsar,  but  at 
that  point  there  came  a  long  suspension  in  my  studies,  the 
bread-and-butter  question  becoming  urgent  on  the  outside. 

As  to  the  discipline  or  w/jdiscipline  in  my  first  school  I  could 
easily  fill  a  large  volume.  Two  rules  the  master  knew,  and  he 
knew  them  well — the  deductive  system  and  birch.  Other 
woods,  willow,  plane  tree,  etc.,  were  used  to  vary  the 
monotony,  but  the  reminiscences  in  my  system  still  remind  me 
that  the  effects  were  much  the  same. 

The  milder  punishments  were  keeping-in  at  noon  and  after 
school,  sitting  on  the  floor,  standing  on  stools,  learning  rules, 
etc.     The  "  etc."  includes  much. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Deserted  village,  saw  our  master  with 
poetic  or  prophetic  eye,  for  we,  too,  often 

"  learned  to  trace 
The  clay's  disasters  in  his  morning  face," 

and  the  days  were  not  rare  when 

"  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned." 

We  learned  to  scan  not  only  his  morning's  face,  but  the  color 
of  his  coat,  and  the  busy  whisper  often  circled  round  as  he 
entered  the  schoolroom  from  his  apartments :  "  The  red  coat 
is  on  to-day,  boys;  look  out  for  squalls!  "  How  distinctly  I 
remember  the  fearful  thrashing  a  boy  got  one  day  for  failing 
to  commit  to  memory  the  required  number  of  questions  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  The  punishment  was  administered  on  the 
principles  of  geometrical  progression.  The  penalty  for  the 
first  failure  was  four  strokes  of  the  switch;  the  second,  eight; 
the  third  sixteen;  and  on  this  particular  morning,  the  number 
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had  reached  thirty-two !  That  boy  afterward  took  to  the  sea, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  became  a  captain.  What  thoughts  he 
must  have  had,  as  he  paced  his  deck,  under  the  silent  stars, 
concerning  the  progressive  method  of  switching  religion  into 
the  human  system!  But  it  should  be  said  here  that  the 
switches  were  lithe  affairs,  not  likely  to  permanently  injure  the 
body,  and  that  the  boys  were  remarkably  tough.  But  tho  the 
punishments  were  often  unnecessarily  severe,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offense,  there  were  none  of  the  barbarities  I 
have  read  about,  such  as  holding  a  weight  out  at  arms'  length ; 
bending  over  and  keeping  the  fingers  on  the  floor,  etc. 

The  last  four  masters  I  had  were  university  students  who 
were  fitting  themselves  for  the  professions.  Their  manage- 
ment of  the  school  was  humane,  and  government  by  birch  was 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  teaching,  too,  tho  much  was 
still  crude  enough,  was  perceptibly  improving. 

There  were  but  few  libraries  in  any  house  in  the  parish,  but 
a  boy  who  loved  reading  generally  found  books.  Connected 
with  my  first  school  was  a  small  library,  and  it  was  there  I  one 
day,  rummaging  in  the  shelves,  discovered  Shakspere.  I 
opened  a  book,  and  beheld  A  midsummer  night's  dream.  To 
my  childish  mind — probably  I  was  eight — here  was  a  book  that 
differed  from  other  books  and  the  impression  remains  with  me 
unto  this  day  as  that  of  a  beautiful  picture.  It  was  years  later, 
in  my  young  manhood,  that  I  discovered  Shakspere  a  second 
time,  and  then  came  to  me  my  second  and  my  clearer  sight. 

Probably  it  was  in  my  tenth  year  that  there  drifted  into  my 
hands,  and  singularly  from  another  boy  of  about  the  same  age, 
Paradise  lost.  I  read  all  thru  its  twelve  books,  until  the  hope- 
less pair 

"  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Thru  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  my  emotions  were  much  the  same 
as  I  imagine  those  of  one  ignorant  of  music  would  be  after 
listening  to  the  sublime  strains  of  a  cathedral  organ.  Of  blank 
verse,  classical  allusions,  feet  and  measures  I  knew  as  little  as 
an  untutored  savage,  but  this  I  did  and  do  now  know,  that  from 
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Paradise  lost   there   floated    into  my  soul   melodies  and   har- 
monies which  pUl  new  heaulies  and  joys  into  my  life. 

In  the  Second  school  I  attended,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
first,  there  was  a  fine  library,  but  it  belonged  to  some  parish 
association,  and  was  in  a  locked  ease.  'I  often  looked  longingly 
toward  it,  and  at  last  made  bold  to  ask  the  schoolmaster,  a 
splendid  young  fellow,  whose  sympathies  were  always  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  boyhood,  if  he  would  use  his  influ- 
ence to  have  books  lent  to  me.  So  he  spoke  to  the  secretary  or 
custodian  of  the  library,  a  gruff  old  doctor,  the  antipodes  of 
"  Weelum  McClure,"  and  a  "  Being  "  who  regarded  the  aver- 
age boy  as  an  animal  to  be  suppressed.  "  No,  sir;  no  books  for 
boys;  the  library  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  members."  But  the 
master  with  a  semi-twinkle,  half-wink  said,  "  Never  mind, 
Johnnie,  we'll  find  a  way;"  And  he  did.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  ah,  the  joy !  as  the  Manxmen  put  it,  before  me  were 
Scott's  and  Maria  Edgeworth's  novels;  travels,  essays,  his- 
tories, biographies,  in  brief,  the  choicest  of  English  literature. 
I  was  allowed  to  take  a  book  home,  many  of  them  in  succes- 
sion. The  library  doors  regularly  opened  and  shut,  and  the 
old  doctor — still  living  at  this  writing — remained,  and  yet  re- 
mains, ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  boy,  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  knowledge,  broke  into  the  treasury  and  helped  himself. 

But  my  friend — blessings  on  his  memory! — how  clearly  I 
can  remember  his  form,  six  feet  or  more  in  height;  ruddy 
cheeks;  eyes  beaming  kindly  thru  his  glasses — was  taken  away 
in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  his  manhood.  In  one  heart,  at  least, 
the  picture  of  him  can  never  fade. 

In  my  lowly  home  there  were  not  many  books,  but  they  were 
well  thumbed.  The  Bible,  of  course,  had  the  place  of  honor. 
It  was  read  at  family  worship  morning  and  evening,  and  I  was 
required  to  read  a  few  verses  or  a  chapter  after  getting  up,  and 
before  going  to  bed.  This  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  me, 
and  I  used  divers  forms  of  strategy  to  evade  the  reading,  but 
it  was  insisted  on;  habit  became  fixed,  and  it  is  now  as  much 
a  pari  of  my  life  as  the  eating  of  my  meal  \t  to  the  Bible, 

was  the  Pilgrim's  progress,  a  time-worn  book  lacking  covers, 
and  containing  a  variety  of  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
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woodcuts,  which  would  have  filled  the  old  masters  with  emo- 
tion. How  many  times  did  I  travel  with  Christian  from  the 
•City  of  Destruction;  sink  with  him  in  the  Slough  of  Despond; 
climb  with  him  up  the  Hill  Difficulty;  diverge  with  him  down 
the  bypath  into  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair;  gaze  with 
him  in  ecstasy  from  the  summits  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
and  share  with  him  the  joy  of  traveling  in  the  Enchanted 
Land  ?  A  hundred  times  or  more  I  must  have  made  that  ever- 
memorable  journey.  Oh,  rare  John  Bunyan !  His  Holy  war, 
too,  I  read  many  times,  and  I  found  attractions  even  in  Grace 
abounding. 

These  books  were  read  on  Sundays  when  secular  reading  was 
not  permitted.  However  narrow  those  Highland  moun- 
taineers may  have  been  in  their  church  worship,  in  their  re- 
ligious reading  they  were  exceeding  broad  and  recognized  all 
creeds  and  denominations.  Among  the  Sunday  books,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  works  of  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Newton, 
Cowper,  Flavel,  Baxter,  Richmond,  Doddridge,  Krummacher, 
D'Aubigne — yes,  and  even  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Who  in  these  days  ever  reads  Legh  Richmond's  The  dairy- 
man's daughter,  one  of  the  narratives  in  "  Annals  of  the 
poor  "  ?  The  lowly  title  may  excite  a  contemptuous  smile. 
Well,  it  was  one  of  the  books  which  in  my  boyhood  had  an  un- 
failing charm  for  me.  The  story  of  a  servant-girl's  religious 
experience  may.  on  the  surface,  seem  an  unlikely  thing  to  at- 
tract a  boy,  but  here  and  there  thruout  the  book  are  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  that,  tho  in  prose,  rival 
even  Tennyson's  picture  of  Lake  Killarney's  environments  in 
his  "  Bugle  song." 

The  memory  of  my  first  night  with  Robinson  Crusoe  re- 
mains undimmed  by  the  lapse  of  years.  It  was  a  small,  back- 
less volume;  the  print  nonpareil,  and  the  light  that  of  a  peat 
fire.  From  beginning  to  end  I  was  in  the  third  heaven  of 
ecstasy.  How  profoundly  thankful  I  am  that  Crusoe  as  an 
"  eethical  core  of  concentration  "  had  not  then  been  discovered 
by  the  German  philosophers ! 

How  my  old  schoolmaster,  with  his  deductive  system  and 
birch,  would  have  "  glower' d  "  had  some  educational  reformer 
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recommended  Crusoe  to  him  as  a  story  to  develop  "  the  indus- 
trial instincts  of  the  child."  Of  to  furnish  (iesinnungs  slntT 
(material  for  the  sentiments).  But,  thank  goodness!  there- 
was  no  philosophy  of  concentration  to  disturb  me.  as  by  the 
peat-light,  I  joyously  roved  around  with  Crusoe  and  his  man 
Friday.  I  just  read  and  read,  taking  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row nor  the  day  after.  Many  American  hooks  found  their 
way  into  those  Highland  glens  and  hamlets.  I  can  well  re- 
member Uncle  Tom's  cabin,  Dred,  The  lamplighter,  and  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  Prose  tales.  Bless  me,  what  a  variety  of  stuff, 
good  and  indifferent  I  must  have  read!  As  I  write,  titles 
thought  to  be  forgotten  come  up  before  me,  and  each  suggests 
others.  The  autobiography  of  an  English  opium-eater; 
Coombe's  Constitution  of  man;  The  vicar  of  Wakefield;  Smol- 
lett's and  Fielding's  novels — these  are  a  few  of  many. 

The  space-limit  of  this  article,  if  such  a  jumble  of  reminis- 
cences can  be  so  called,  has  been  reached.  My  remembrances, 
as  they  came  uppermost  in  my  memory,  have  been  given  with- 
out logical  form  or  comeliness,  and  possibly  non-essentials  have 
been  unduly  magnified.  It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  too 
much  on  my  reading,  but  from  that  source  there  came  to  me  at 
least  the  half,  and  the  better  half,  of  my  education. 

John    MacDonald 

Topeka,  Kansas 


V 
EDUCATION   AND   EVOLUTION 

It  is  obviously  true,  as  Compayre  has  said,  that  "  decisive 
changes  in  human  opinion — political,  religious,  or  scientific — 
involve  corresponding  changes  in  the  purpose  and  methods  of 
education."  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  most 
decisive  change  in  modern  thought,  namely,  the  change  effected 
by  the  biological  theory  of  development  presented  by  Darwin, 
in  1859,  would  involve  revolutionary  changes  in  the  field  of 
education.  Such  expectation,  however,  if  it  has  been  cher- 
ished, can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Resultant 
effects  of  the  theory  of  evolution  upon  education  are,  to  be  sure, 
numerous  and  important,  but  they  are  almost  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  changes  wrought  by  the  same  theory  in 
the  biological  sciences.  Educational  doctrines  have  been 
almost  as  impervious  to  the  stream  of  evolutionary  thought  as 
the  incrusted  creeds  of  theology. 

If  we  inquire  after  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  we  have 
not  far  to  seek.  In  education,  as  in  theology,  it  is  the  con- 
servative influence  of  authority.  Modern  educational  doc- 
trines are  to  a  considerable  extent  an  inheritance  from  the  pre- 
evolutionary  epoch  of  German,  French,  and  English  philos- 
ophy. Our  educational  thinkers  have  been  chiefly  employed  in 
the  interpretation,  the  elaboration,  and  the  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Basedow, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart,  all  of  whom  lived  and  died 
before  Darwin's  immortal  work  on  the  origin  of  species  was 
published.  Llerbart,  for  instance,  the  latest  of  those  just 
named,  and  whose  system  of  education  has  awakened  so  much 
interest  and  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  .died  in  1841, 
eighteen  years  before  the  theory  of  natural  selection  was  clearly 
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propounded.1  The  consevative  influence  of  these  early  edu- 
cationists upon  educational  theory  has  been  similar  to  that 

of  the  Christian  Fathers  upon  theology.     It  has  tended  to 

turn  hack  the  tide  of  evolutionary  thought  from  the  field  of 
education. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  interpret  what  has  just  heen  said  as 
indicating  lack  of  reverence  for  the  great  men  whose  educa- 
tional theories  we  have  inherited,  or  failure  to  recognize  the 
inestimable  value  of  their  teachings.  It  would  be  presump- 
tion, as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  intimate  that  the  educational 
world  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  doctrines  of  such  edu- 
cators as  Herbart,  Froebel,  or  Pestalozzi.  No  such  thought 
is  in  mind.  What  I  do  assert  is  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  these  men,  and  the  other 
founders  of  modern  educational  philosophy,  was  uninfluenced 
by  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  and  should  be  corrected  in 
the  light  of  it.  Reverence  for  the  educational  Fathers  does 
riot  demand  that  we  overlook  their  limitations.  Their  doc- 
trines, like  those  of  their  contemporaries,  must  be  informed 
with  the  newer  thought.  Evolutionary  ideas  must  be  given 
free  course,  in  education  as  in  biology.  The  change  they  are 
destined  to  produce  in  the  purpose  and  methods  of  education 
has  only  been  begun.  Educational  philosophy  will  yet  be  re- 
written from  the  standpoint  of  evolution. 

There  are  many  teachers,  and  even  some  writers  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  education,  who  do  not  accept  the  evolutionary  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  only  an  hypothesis,  they  say,  and,  as  for  them- 
selves, they  mean  to  await  demonstrative  evidence  before  ac- 
cepting it.  This  is  a  strange  position  to  assume.  The 
hypothesis-rejecting  attitude  is  supposed  by  some  to  manifest 
a  judicial  habit  of  mind,  but  it  more  frequently  betrays  indif- 
ference to  the  questions  at  issue.  No  one  can  think  long  on 
the  subject  of  how  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  became  what  it 
is,  without  accepting  some  kind  of  hypothesis.     Evolution  has 

1  Horace  Mann  died  in  1850,  the  same  year  in  which  Darwin's  book  appeared. 
Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  education,  altlio  it  originally  appeared  in  1648,  is  still 
a  standard  text-book  in  our  educational  libraries.  Other  facts  illustrating  the  idea 
of  the  text  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 
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thus  far  proven  to  be  the  most  rational  explanation.  No 
failure  has  yet  been  recorded  against  it.  No  other  conception 
or  theory  of  the  universe  has  any  standing  in  the  court  of 
science.  It  is  the  only  theory  that  has  any  scientific  evidence 
in  its  favor.  Rejection  of  it  as  a  working  hypothesis  is  incon- 
sistent with  an  eager  desire  for  the  truth. 

Evolution,  however,  is  something  more  than  a  working  hy- 
pothesis. Long  ago  Professor  Huxley  declared  that  "  the  evo- 
tion  of  many  existing  forms  of  animal  life  from  their  prede- 
cessors is  no  longer  an  hypothesis,  but  an  historical  fact." 
Other  competent  students  of  nature  have  asserted  positively 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  multicellular  animals  from 
unicellular,  of  amphibious  animals  from  fishes,  of  birds  from 
reptiles,  of  the  placental  mammalia  from  the  marsupials,  and  of 
man  from  some  lower  apelike  form  rests  upon  an  incon- 
trovertible basis  of  fact.  "  The  general  theory  of  descent," 
says  Haeckel,  "  claims  full  and  permanent  value,  because  it  is 
inductively  based  on  the  whole  range  of  common  biological 
phenomena  and  on  their  internal  causal  connection."  3 

The  evidence  supporting  the  conclusion  just  expressed  can- 
not even  be  touched  upon  here.  Readers  who  may  happen  to 
be  unfamiliar  with  this  evidence  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
books  which  present  it  in  detail.4  To  those  who  are  still 
awaiting  the  discovery  of  "  the  missing  link,"  or  the  actual 
observation  of  the  transmutation  of  one  existing  species  into 
another,  before  admitting  their  belief  in  the  theory,  I  commend 
Professor  Huxley's  chapter  on  "  The  demonstrative  evidence 
of  evolution."  5  "  An  inductive  hypothesis,"  said  Professor 
Huxley,  "  is  said  to  be  demonstrated  when  the  facts  are  shown 
to  be  in  entire  accordance  with  it.  If  that  is  not  scientific 
proof,  there  are  no  merely  inductive  conclusions  which  can  be 
said  to  be  proved.     And  the  doctrine  of  evolution,   at  the 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article  on  "Evolution." 

8  Freedom  in  science  and  teaching,  p.  13. 

4  Of  the  numerous  books  on  the  subject  of  evolution  the  following  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  have  not  read  upon  the  subject:  Darwin's  Origin  of 
species,  and  his  Descent  of  man  ;  Romanes's  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  vol.  i, 
and   Drummond's   Ascent  of  man, 

B  See  Lectures  on  evohttion,  No.  3. 
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at  time,  rests  upon  exactly  as  secure  a  foundation  as  the 
CopeiTlicail  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  did 

at  the  time  ^\  us  promulgation.    Its  logical  basis  is  prcc 

of  the  same  character — the  coincidence  of  the  observed  facts 
with  theoretical  requirements."6  So  far  as  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  education  and  evolution  is  concerned,  the  theory  of 
evolution,  with  all  its  legitimate  implications,  is  accepted  by 
the  writer  as  the  most  rational  world  hypothesis  thus  far  con- 
ceived. The  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  regarded  as  over- 
whelming and  convincing. 

Regarding  evolution,  then,  as  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
universe,  our  present  purpose  is  to  show  the  place  of  education 
in  the  general  evolutionary  process,  and  its  relation  to  organic 
evolution  as  a  whole.  Let  us  consider  first  the  place  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cosmic  process. 

u  The  general  doctrine  of  development,"  says  Professor 
Haeckel,  "  the  pro-genesis  theory  or  evolution-hypothesis  (in 
the  widest  sense,  as  a  comprehensive  philosophic  view  of  the 
universe)  assumes  that  a  vast,  uniform,  uninterrupted,  and 
eternal  process  of  development  obtains  thruout  all  nature;  and 
that  all  natural  phenomena  without  exception,  from  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  fall  of  the  rolling  stone  to  the 
growth  of  plants  and  the  consciousness  of  men,  obey  one  and 
the  same  law  of  causation." 

This  general  theory  of  the  world  process  is,  of  course,  all- 
inclusive.  It  applies  to  inorganic,  organic,  and  superorganic 
phenomena.  There  is  no  break  in  it.  Some  who  accept  it  in  a 
general  way  think  it  does  not  apply  to  the  origin  of  life  and 
mind,  or  to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  faculties.  Such  a 
view,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the  theory  of 
evolution.  It  may  be  that  no  experimental  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  origination  of  life,  for  instance,  will  ever  be  provided. 
And  yet,  by  an  act  of  scientific  faith,  wre  conclude  that  the 
organic  world  has  evoked  naturally  from  the  inorganic, 
logists  in  general,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  agree  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  no  such  thing  happens  as  the  rise  of 
a  living  creature  out  of  non-living  matter.     They  do  not  deny, 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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however,  that  at  a  recent  period  in  the  past,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  crust  was  much  higher  than  at  present,  and 
other  physical  conditions  were  unlike  those  now,  inorganic 
matter,  thru  successive  complications,  gave  origin  to  organic 
matter.  So  many  substances  once  supposed  to  belong  exclus- 
ively to  living  bodies  have  now  been  formed  artificially,  that 
men  of  science  scarcely  question  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
conditions  under  which,  by  yet  another  step  of  composition, 
quaternary  compounds  of  lower  types  pass  into  those  of  highest 
types.  That  there  once  took  place  gradual  divergence  of  the 
organic  from  the  inorganic  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  implication 
of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  taken  as  a  whole."  Similar  ex- 
pressions might  be  quoted  from  Professor  Huxley  and  other 
competent  authorities. 

The  evolutionary  process,  then,  is  one  and  continuous. 
Nature  and  art,  organic,  psychic,  and  social  evolution,  and  con- 
sequently education,  are  all  embraced  in  its  universal  sweep. 

Education,  however,  deals  only  with  sentient  beings.  It, 
therefore,  belongs  within  that  part  of  the  cosmic  process  known 
primarily  as  organic  evolution.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss 
the  general  conception  of  the  world  process,  and  confine  our 
attention  to  the  evolution  of  organic  beings. 

Organic  evolution,  as  almost  everyone  must  know,  is  the 
description  of  that  series  of  morphological  and  psychological 
changes  which  organic  beings  have  undergone  since  the  ap- 
pearance on  this  planet  of  living  matter.  Psychic  and  social 
evolution  are  its  concomitants.  Man,  no  less  than  the  lower 
organisms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  must  be 
considered  as  its  product.  The  theory  applicable  to  this  de- 
partment of  evolution  may  be  briefly  presented  by  introducing 
here  a  passage  from  Romanes'  Scientific  evidence  of  organic 
evolution. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observable  fact  [says  Professor  Romanes]  that  all  plants 
and  animals  are  perpetually  engaged  in  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  a  "struggle 
for  existence."  That  is  to  say,  in  every  generation  of  every  species  a  great 
many  more  individuals  are  born  than  can  possibly  survive;  so  that  there  is 
in  consequence  a  perpetual  battle  for  life  going  on  among  all  the  constituent 
individuals  of  any  given  generation.  Now,  in  this  struggle  for  existence, 
which  individuals   will  be  victorious  and  live  ?     Assuredly  those  which  are 
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hrs!  fitted  to  live;    the  weakest  and  the  least  fitted    to  live  will  lUCCUBlb 
die.  while    tlie    Strongest    and  the    last   lilted    tolivcwiil    hetiiumphant    and 

survive.    Now  it  is  this  "survival  of   the  fittest  "thai   Mi.  Darwin  calls 

*'  natural   Selection."      Nature,  so    to  speak,  Selects    the   best  individuals  out 

LCh  generation  to  live.  And  not  only  so,  hut  as  these  favored  indi- 
viduals transmit  their  favorable  qualities  to  their  offspring,  according  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  heredity,  it  follows  that  the  individuals  composing  each  suc- 
cessive generation  have  a  general  tendency  to  be  belter  suited  to  then  sur- 
roundings than  were  their  forefathers.  And  this  follows,  not  merely  b<- 
•  m  (very  generation  it  is  only  the  flower  of  the  race  that  is  allowed 
to  breed,  but  also  because,  if  in  any  generation  some  new  and  beneficial 
qualities  happen  to  appear  as  slight  variations  from  the  ancestral  type,  these 
will  be  seized  upon  by  natural  selection  and  added,  by  transmission  in  sub- 
sequent generations,  to  the  previously  existing  type.  Thus  the  best  idea  of 
the  whole  process  will  be  gained  by  comparing  it  witli  the  closely  analogous 
process  whereby  gardeners  and  cattle-breeders  create  their  wonderful  pro- 
ductions; for  just  as  these  men,  by  always  selecting  their  best  individuals  to 
breed  from,  slowly,  but  continuously,  improve  their  stock,  so  Nature,  by  a 
similar  process  of  selection,  slowly,  but  continuously,  makes  the  various 
species  of  plants  and  animals  better  and  better  suited  to  the  external  con 
ditions  of  their  life. 

Now,  if  this  process  of  continuously  adapting  organisms  to  their  environ- 
ment takes  place  in  Nature  at  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  set  any 
limits  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  go,  up  to  the  point  at  which  a 
complete  and  perfect  adaptation  is  achieved.  Therefore  we  might  suppose 
that  all  species  would  attain  to  this  condition  of  perfect  adjustment  to  their 
environment,  and  there  remain  fixed.  And  so  undoubtedly  they  would,  if 
the  environment  were  itself  unchanging.  But  forasmuch  as  the  environment 
— or  the  sum  total  of  the  external  conditions  of  life — of  almost  every  organic 
type  alters  more  or  less  from  century  to  century  (whether  from  astronomical, 
geological,  and  geographical  changes,  or  from  the  immigrations  and  emigra- 
tions of  other  species  living  on  contiguous  geographical  areas),  it  follows  that 
the  process  of  natural  selection  need  never  reach  a  terminal  phase.  And  for- 
asmuch as  natural  selection  may  thus  continue  ad  infinitum,  slowly  to  alter 
a  specific  type  in  adaptation  to  a  gradually  changing  environment,  if  in  any 
case  the  alteration  thus  effected  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  lead  naturalists 
to  denote  the  specific  type  by  some  different  name,  it  follows  that  natural 
selection  has  transmuted  one  specific  type  into  another.  And  so  the 
process  is  supposed  to  go'  on  over  all  the  countless  species  of  plants  and 
animals  simultaneously — the  world  of  organic  types  being  thus  regarded  as 
in  a  state  of  perpetual,  tho  gradual,  flux. 

h  is  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  It  is  the  story  of 
how  nature  lias  schooled  her  children  to  a  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  their  environment  It  is  not  the  whole  ac- 
count, of  course,  of  organic  and  social  evolution,  hut  it  has 
played  a  larger  part  in  it  than  is  usually  recognized.     In  social 
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evolution  it  is  assisted  by  various  factors  within  the  group,  but 
it  continues  to  operate  not  only  upon  organic  structures,  but 
upon  ideas,  customs,  institutions,  and  upon  the  groups  them- 
selves. As  in  the  general  process,  so  here  in  this  part  of  it, 
there  is  no  break.  From  monads  to  man  in  his  highest  perfec- 
tion there  is  continuous  development.  In  this  fact  is  the  most 
rational  sanction  of  our  hope  for  man's  future.  "  Thoughtful 
men,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  once  escaped  from  the  blind- 
ing influences  of  traditional  prejudice,  will  find  in  the  lowly 
stock  whence  man  has  sprung  the  best  evidence  of  the  splen- 
dor of  his  capacities,  and  will  discern  in  his  long  progress  thru 
the  past  a  reasonable  ground  of  faith  in  his  attainment  of  a 
nobler  future."  7 

Since  man,  then,  however  highly  educated  he  may  be,  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  protoplasmic 
organisms  which  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  a 
product  of  all  the  forces  which  have  impinged  upon  him  from 
the  beginning,  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  is,  as  applied  to 
the  individual,  merely  a  factor  in  organic  evolution. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  period 
covered  by  formal  or  school  education,  as  far  as  the  entire  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  is  concerned,  is  a  mere  moment  of 
time.  Infinite  is  the  word  we  apply  to  the  inorganic  process. 
A  hundred  million  years  perhaps  would  no  more  than 
span  the  period  between  man  as  we  know  him  and  the  pri- 
mordial forms  of  life.  A  score  of  years  at  most  suffices  to 
cover  the  school  period  in  the  life  of  a  single  individual.  Edu- 
cation, then,  as  a  factor  in  individual  development  is  applied  for 
only  a  few  years  near  the  end  of  the  process  of  the  development 
of  the  individual  thru  a  series  of  ancestral  forms.  School  ex- 
perience is,  so  to  speak,  the  finishing  shop  of  nature.  How 
slight,  then,  after  all  is  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher.  Nature 
has  almost  completed  her  product  before  it  is  placed  in  his 
hands. 

The  brevity  of  the  school  period  in  comparison  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  individual,  actual  and  inherited,  is  not,  however, 
the  most  striking  or  the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  the 

7  Man" 's place  in  nature  (Humboldt  Library  Series,  No.  41),  p.  234. 
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consideration  oi  education  in  the  light  ol  evolution.    There 
is   anothi  'estion    ol    somewhat    more    practical 

nincance. 

In  the  brief  account  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  qu 
from  Romanes,  the  use  of  the  words  transmutation  and  adapta- 
tion must  have  been  noticed.      ( )ri;anic  evolution,  it  was  shown 
is  the  process  ^\  adapting  the  organism  to  its  environment. 
Now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  of  denning 
education,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  asserting  that  it,  too,  is 
primarily  a  process  of  adaptation.     It  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  a  physical  and  social  environment,  actual  Or  ideal. 
The  whole  process  of  organic  evolution,  therefore,   may  be 
looked  upon  as  essentially  an  educational  process.     Education 
may  not  only  be  regarded  as  the  homologue  in  the  social  world 
of  evolution  in  the  organic  world,  but  the  meaning  of  the  term 
education  may  be  extended  to  include  the  whole  develop- 
mental process  of  the  individual  from  the  beginning  of  life. 

This  may  seem  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  idea  of 
education.  It  is  a  common  observation,  however,  that  educa- 
tion does  not  begin  or  end  with  life  in  the  school.  We  speak 
of  the  education  of  the  home,  and  the  education  of  experience 
with  men  and  things.  May  we  not  also  extend  the  thought, 
so  as  to  include  prenatal  and  ancestral  experience  back  to  the 
point  which  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  individual's  life? 
This  is  the  view  we  shall  now  take  for  the  puqx>se  of  showing 
the  relation  between  school  experience,  or  education  in  the  nar- 
row sense,  and  organic  evolution,  or  education  in  its  widest 
signification.  Regarding  the  education  of  the  individual,  then, 
as  having  been  begun  with  the  experience  of  his  primordial  and- 
protoplasmic  ancestor  and  continued  on  down  thru  the  life  of 
the  race,  we  may  roughly  divide  the  process  into  the  education 
which  nature,  in  the  narrow  sense,  has  carried  on,  and  the 
education  which  has  been  consciously  provided  by  intelligent 
beings.  The  first  we  may  call  natural  or  genetic  education, 
and  the  second  artificial  or  telic.  The  former  is  the  sjxmi 
taneous  education  which  the  individual  has  received  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  experience;  the  latter,  the  experience 
which  has  been  consciously  designed  to  produce  educational 
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results.  One  is  the  work  of  nature;  the  other  is  the  conscious 
work  of  man. 

Natural  or  genetic  education,  then,  is  the  modifying  and 
adaptive  process  which  organic  beings  have  undergone  thru 
the  operation  of  external  forces,  physical  and  social.  In  the  case 
of  an  individual  human  being  its  results  include  all  the  mor- 
phological and  psychological  changes  which  have  been  uncon- 
sciously produced  in  himself,  and  in  the  long  series  of  organic 
beings  of  which  he  is  the  last  term.  Its  results  are  summed  up 
in  him  in  the  special  characteristics  of  form  and  function  due 
to  his  heredity,  and  in  the  additional  increments  of  his  devel- 
opment which  are  to  be  set  down  as  the  unintended  educational 
results  of  his  life  experience.  This  natural  educational  process 
is  specifically  recognized  by  M.  Letourneau,  who,  in  a  passage 
in  his  V  involution  de  r education,  declares  that  every  human 
being,  as  well  as  every  animal,  is  the  result  of  influences  under- 
gone organically  and  mentally  by  its  ancestors.  These  influ* 
ences,  he  says,  have  constituted  for  the  species  a  spontaneous 
education,  the  traces  of  which  are  profoundly  imprinted, 
organically  and  mentally.  These  influences  spring  from  difj 
fierent  causes :  from  the  action  of  climate,  from  the  physical  en- 
vironment to  which  their  progenitors  have  had  to  accommodate 
themselves.  In  human  society  they  result  in  large  measure 
from  the  action  of  the  social  environment,  especially  from  the 
kind  of  life  which  from  the  remotest  times  our  ancestors  have 
been  subjected  to  or  have  themselves  adopted. 

The  natural  education  of  man  may  be  divided  at  the  point 
where  he  enters  upon  life  in  a  social  group,  that  is,  at  he  origin 
of  society.  Prior  to  that  time  nature  was  wholly  engaged  in 
educating  him  for  or  adapting  him  to  life  in  his  physical  en- 
vironment. This  we  may  call  natural  physical  education. 
The  process  continues,  of  course,  thru  his  life  in  the  social 
group,  but  at  the  origin  of  society  there  began  another  stage 
of  the  educational  process,  whereby  he  has  been  progressively 
adapted  to  life  in  a  social  environment.  This  phase  of  the 
educational  process  I  shall  call  natural  social  education.  Com- 
payre  expressed  the  idea  when  he  said  "  there  is  not  only  an 
education  properly  so  called,  that  which  is  given  in  schools  and 
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which  proceeds  from  the  direct  action  of  teachers,  bill  there  is 

a  natural  education  which  we  receive  without  our  knoM 

or  will,  thru  the  influence  of  the  social  environment  in  which 

we  live  i  his  form  of  education  results  from  the  interar 

tion  01  personalities,  from  the  influence  of  institutions,  and 
from  the  action  of  the  group  Upon  its  individual  members. 
The  enormous  influence  of  these  factors  in  molding  the  form 
and  character  of  the  individual  will  not  be  questioned.  Life  is 
in  reality  a  school,  in  which  experience  is  the  teacher.  The  un- 
conscious influence  of  persons  and  institutions  ceaselessly 
operates  to  mold  human  character.  The  social  structure  is 
itself  a  significant  educational  factor.  "  As  soon  as  a  social 
combination  acquires  some  permanence,"  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, "  there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  society  as 
a  whole  and  each  member  of  it,  such  that  either  affects  the 
nature  of  the  other.  The  control  exercised  by  the  aggregate 
upon  the  units  is  one  tending  ever  to  mold  their  activities  and 
sentiments  and  ideas  into  congruity  with  social  require- 
ments."9 So  much  for  the  natural  physical  and  the  natural 
social  education  of  the  individual. 

We  have  shown  that  natural  or  genetic  education,  the  first 
great  division  of  the  educational  process,  may  be  subdivided 
into  physical  and  social  education;  that  physical  education  re- 
sults in  adaptive  morphological  and  psychological  changes, 
and  that  social  education  continues  the  process  by  molding  the 
individual  into  conformity  with  social  environment.  Let  us 
now  glance  at  the  end  towards  which  the  evolution  of  indi- 
vidual forms  seems  to  be  directed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  end  is  approximately  reached.  In  other  words,  tho, 
scientifically  speaking,  the  terms  employed  are  unwarranted  in 
this  connection,  let  us  consider  the  aim,  means,  and  methods  <^\ 
natural  education. 

I  say  that  the  use  of  such  terms  as  aim  and  method  in 
describing  the  process  of  nature  is  unwarranted,  for,  so  far  as 
the  vision  of  science  can  penetrate,  nature  has  neither  aim  nor 
method.     "  Method,"  says  De  Greef,  "  is  the  loftiest  process  of 

•  History  of  education,   preface. 

•  Principles  of  sociology,  vol.  i,  p.  12. 
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individual  intelligence."  10  Unless  we  attribute  intelligence  to 
nature,  and  we  should  step  out  of  the  boundaries  of  science  in 
doing  so,  we  are .  prevented  from  speaking  of  the  aim  and 
methods  of  nature  except  in  a  figurative  sense.  Recognizing 
the  accommodation  of  language  in  the  use  of  teleological  terms 
to  describe  the  process  of  nature,  we  may  speak,  however,  as  if 
Nature  in  educating  her  children  sets  up  an  aim,  and  employs 
means  and  contrives  methods  to  realize  her  aim. 

The  aim  of  nature,  then,  in  the  development  of  organic 
beings,  that  is  to  say,  the  aim  of  natural  education,  whether 
physical  or  social,  is  that  condition  of  the  organism  at  which 
the  evolutionary  process  comes  to>  a  standstill.  This  condi- 
tion is  usually  expressed  as  adaptation  to  the  environment. 
Whether  the  process  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  type  or 
to  the  opposite,  the  aim  of  natural  education  is  realized  when 
adaptation  is  complete.  In  the  case  of  certain  organisms  this 
adaptation  has  practically  been  reached.  Almost  if  not  quite 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  forces  of  the  organism  and  the 
forces  of  the  environment  has  been  established.  Some  of  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  seem  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  since  a  very  early  geological  epoch.  In  this  respect 
man  himself  has  almost  reached  a  stationary  state.  We  have 
neither  historical  nor  paleontological  evidence  that  his  form 
has  undergone  any  marked  changes  since  the  beginning  of 
society.  Except  in  his  improved  brain  structure  he  has  pre- 
served the  type  prevalent  in  the  eocene  epoch.  The  fossil 
human  remains  of  Spy,  Neanderthal,  Engis,  Furfooz,  and 
Java  indicate  some  differences  in  form  from  the  man  of  to-day, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient,  according  to  some  authorities,  to 
warrant  the  classification  of  any  of  these  types  in  a  new  genus. 
Man's  physical  education  is,  therefore,  all  but  complete.  As 
far  as  his  general  structure  is  concerned,  the  work  of  nature 
seems  practically  to  be  accomplished.  His  psychological  de- 
velopment, however,  while  it  probably  involves  some  changes 
in  organic  structure,  seems  destined  to  go  on  forever.  The 
aim  of  nature  will  never  be  realized  for  the  reason  that  the  en- 
vironment of  an  intellectual  creature  like  man  is  necessarily 

10  Introduction  a  la  sociologies  preface. 
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Unstab(c  and  changing.      The  same  may  not  be  said  ol  animals 

of  a  lower  order  living  in  a  practically  stable  environment 

Whatever  the  conditions,  however,  or  whatever  the  organic 
being  under  consideration,  the  aim  of  nature  is  always  the 
same,  namely,  adaptation  to  environment. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  realize 
her  scholastic  aim. 

The  word  means,  as  applied  to  education,  denotes  the 
material  and  psychical  instruments  employed  in  the  production 
of  educational  results.  Unless  we  confine  ourselves  in  this  dis- 
cussion, however,  to  the  material  objects  employed,  we  shall 
confuse  the  means  of  natural  education  with  its  methods.  The 
means  of  natural  education,  then,  are  the  physical  and  social 
environment.  This,  to  be  sure,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  is  no  means  at  all.  Nevertheless  we  may  say  that  it  is 
by  the  impinging  forces  of  the  environment  acting  upon  the 
organism  that  nature  produces  all  her  results.  She  has  no 
school  but  the  world,  no  teacher  but  experience.  The  ab- 
surdity of  "  following  nature,"  in  any  literal  sense,  in  the  work 
of  the  school  is  here  most  conspicuously  presented. 

Turning  now  to  notice  the  method  employed  in  natural  edu- 
cation, we  find  that,  so  far  as  physical  education,  natural  and 
social,  is  concerned,  it  may  be  roughly  described  by  the  word 
selection.  Natural  and  sexual  selection  are  the  chief  methods 
by  which  nature  has  developed  all  her  various  and  wonderful 
organic  forms.  A  casual  examination  of  these  so-called 
methods,  however,  reveals  the  accommodation  of  language  in 
the  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  process  of  nature.  It  has 
been  described  as  the  method  of  trial  and  error.  It  consists  in 
the  practically  unlimited  production  of  living  forms  and  the 
survival  of  the  few  which  do  not  succumb  to  the  hostile  en- 
vironment. The  seeds  of  life  are  scattered  profusely  and  indis- 
criminately. As  Professor  Ward  has  said,  "  not  only  must  we 
conceive  the  effort  as  proceeding  from  the  center  of  a  circle, 
but  we  must  absolutely  conceive  it  as  proceeding  from  the 
center  of  a  sphere."  1X    And  again  he  says,  "  while  every  crea- 

11  Outlines  of  sociology,  p.  254.      See  also  Psychic  factors  of  civilization,  chapter 
xxxiii. 
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tion  of  organic  nature  has  within  it  the  possibility  of  success, 
that  success  is  only  secured  by  the  multiplication  of  chances." 
The  natural  process  therefore  takes  place  without  a  method  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  And  here  again  is  illustrated  the 
absurdity  of  imitating  in  education  the  processes  of  nature. 
Calling  selection  a  method,  however,  we  can  see  that  it  involves 
three  factors,  namely,  variation,  heredity,  and  the  struggle  for 
existence.  These  might  be  regarded  as  means,  for  by  the  vari- 
ations which,  to  indicate  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  which 
produce  them,  we  call  spontaneous,  an  opportunity  for  selec- 
tion is  afforded.  By  heredity  nature  preserves  the  stored-up 
results  of  experience,  and  by  the  struggle  for  existence  she 
eliminates  the  individuals  and  types  which  do  not  conform  to 
the  necessities  of  the  environment.  In  natural  social  educa- 
tion suggestion,  imitation,  and  repetition  play  an  important 
part.  The  method  of  development,  however,  may  still  be  de- 
scribed as  selection. 

Now,  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school,  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  the  natural  educational  process  is  going  on  just  the 
same  as  in  extra-scholastic  or  in  subhuman  experience. 
Whether  the  teacher  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  natural  influ- 
ences are  ever  busy  in  supplementing  or  counteracting  her 
efforts.  The  education  of  nature  may  be  slow  and  impercepti- 
ble, but  it  is  absolutely  inevitable  and  continuous.  The 
methods  of  the  teacher  are  applied  during  only  a  part  of  the 
day,  but  the  methods  of  nature  are  in  perennial  operation. 
Our  schools  and  colleges  have  their  commencement  exercises, 
indicating  that  in  the  case  of  certain  individuals  their  work  is 
complete,  but  there  are  no  graduates  from  the  school  of  nature. 
Sometimes  the  great  Teacher  of  us  all  works  with  considerable 
rapidity.  The  process  of  imitative  selection,  for  instance,  is 
swift  and,  when  undirected  by  a  skillful  teacher,  may  undo  the 
results  of  artificial  methods.  Everyone  will  recall  the  memory 
of  some  teacher  whose  valuable  precepts  were  rendered  in- 
effective by  the  swift  influence  of  his  bad  example.  The  study 
of  the  aim,  means,  and  methods  of  nature  is  important,  not  that 
we  may  follow  nature,  but  that  we  may  utilize  her  forces  in 
improving  upon  her  work. 
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fuming  now  to  the  second  great  division  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  the  artificial  or  tclic,  we  may  define  it  roughly 
as  that  part  of  the  educational  process  which  is  consciously 
directed.  The  fundamental  distinction  between  this  form  of 
education  and  natural  education  is  the  employment  of  a  teleo- 
logical  element.  In  artificial  education  man  has  become  con- 
scious of  the  natural  process  and  seeks  to  control  it.  Artificial 
education  is  natural  education  directed  towards  a  preconceived 
end.  This  implies  not  only  an  educational  aim  consciously  set 
up,  but  the  employment  of  means  and  the  devising  of  methods 
to  realize  the  aim.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  art,  the  process  is 
one  of  controlling  the  forces  of  nature.  These  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  unconsciously  operating  in  natural  education. 
Artificial  education  is  not  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  process; 
it  is  the  old  one  under  more  or  less  conscious  direction. 

The  form  of  education  now  under  consideration  may  result 
either  from  the  conscious  effort  of  one  person  to  modify  the 
development  of  another,  or  the  conscious  effort  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  modify  his  own  development.  In  the  former  case  the 
teleology  is  exerted  by  someone  other  than  the  being  educated. 
It  is  objective.  To  this  kind  of  education  I  have  applied  the 
term  altrotelic,  the  components  of  which  plainly  enough  indi- 
cate its  meaning.  In  the  latter  case,  the  teleology  is  a  function 
of  the  being  undergoing  the  educative  process.  It  is  sub- 
jective. This  form  of  education  may  be  fitly  described  by  the 
word  autotelic.  Artificial  education,  then,  may  be  subdivided 
into  objective  and  subjective  or,  as  I  prefer,  altrotelic  and 
autotelic. 

The  continuity  of  the  educational  process  is  illustrated  by  the 
gradual  shading  off  of  natural  education  into  artificial,  or  vice 
versa.  No  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
The  same  thing  is  true  as  regards  the  natural  and  artificial  evo- 
lution of  society.  In  attempting  to  establish  a  distinction  be- 
tween genetic  and  telic  social  progress  Professor  Ward  says, 
"  On  the  subhuman  plane  the  organic  advances  that  nature  ac- 
complishes all  take  place  according  to  the  genetic  principle. 
They  constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  as  development 
or  organic  evolution.     When  we  take  in  human  evolution  it  be- 
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comes  evident  that  it  includes  something  more  than  is  involved 
in  the  evolution  of  irrational  beings.  The  moment  we  rise  to 
the  social  sphere  we  encounter  the  telic  aspect  of  the  subject. 
It  is  still  development  or  evolution,  but  a  new  principle,  radi- 
cally different  from  the  genetic,  has  now  been  introduced  and 
in  all  the  higher  forms  of  social  progress  it  assumes  the  lead- 
ing role." 12  This  new  factor,  to  which  Professor  Ward 
refers,  is  the  intellectual  faculty,  but,  as  it  made  its  appearance 
in  the  evolutionary  process  by  a  series  of  imperceptible  changes, 
so  it  introduced  itself  into  the  educational  process  in  the  same 
gradual  manner.  One  or  two  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  idea. 

On  the  border  line  of  artificial  education,  and  serving  as  a 
sort  of  link  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  process,  is  the 
instinctive  education  which  appears  in  the  subhuman  world. 
As  has  been  said  before,  the  animal,  of  whatever  species,  is 
born  like  man  with  a  latent  inherited  education,  the  effects  of 
which  are  manifested  in  the  course  of  its  individual  develop- 
ment. Certain  birds  and  beasts,  however,  add  to  this  in- 
herited education  an  education  conducted  by  the  parent  in 
much  the  same  way  as  artificial  education  is  practiced  in  human 
society.  Certain  birds,  for  instance,  may  be  observed  teach- 
ing their  young  to  fly  or  to  swim.  The  bear  teaches  her  cubs 
to  walk,  to  climb,  and  to  eat.  Similar  facts  might  be  adduced 
to  illustrate  education  in  the  animal  world.  This  education, 
however,  is  only  analagous  to,  and  not  identical  with,  the  arti- 
ficial education  of  the  home  and  the  school.  It  is  conscious, 
but  not  purposive.  Its  results  are  not  foreseen  and  intended. 
The  practice  of  it  is  due  to  natural  selection,  aided  possibly  by 
incipient  reason.  It  is  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  telic  action, 
and  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  such  at  bottom,  that  we  may 
be  warranted  in  classifying  it  under  artificial  education. 

Just  over  the  line,  but  plainly  within  the  limits  of  the  telic 
process,  is  the  education  by  man  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Here  the  facts  of  nature,  variation,  and  heredity,  are  duly 
taken  account  of,  and  the  selective  power  which  nature  for- 
merly exercised  is  now  in  the  hands  of  man.     The  primary 

12  Outlines  of  sociology,  p.  179. 
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method  is  artificial  selection.    The  principle,  however,  1 
different    from  thai   of  natural  selection.    The  factors  are 
the  same,   viz.,   variation,   heredity,  and   environment,   but 

man.  a  conscious  selective  agent,  has  become  a  part  of  the 
environment. 

Now.  it  may  seem  far-fetched  and  futile,  if  not  absurd,  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  education  of  the  school  and 
the  work  ^i  the  breeder,  trainer,  or  fancier.  And  yet,  in  some 
respects,  they  are  identical.  They  are  dealing  with  the  same 
forces,  their  material  is  sentient  beings,  of  different  degrees  of 
possible  development,  to  be  sure,  but  animals  just  the  same. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  forgetting  that  man,  however  noble  in 
reason,  infinite  in  faculty,  or  express  and  admirable  in  form 
or  moving,  has,  after  all,  a  biological  origin.  In  the  work  of 
the  school,  until  a  certain  stage  of  the  development  of  the  pupil 
is  reached,  there  is  the  same  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  being  instructed,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  process  is 
concerned,  as  there  is  in  the  education  known  as  artificial  selec- 
tion and  training.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
processes  is  the  number  and  character  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  the  teacher.  The  breeder  or  fancier  is  not  re- 
strained by  sentiments  of  humanity  or  by  legal  enactment  from 
rejecting  or  eliminating  the  types  which  he  does  not  approve. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  teacher  cannot  proceed  to  this  ex- 
tremity, no  matter  how  earnestly  he  may  occasionally  desire  to 
do  so.  The  teacher  is  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping each  individual  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
ideal  type.  He  cannot  control  heredity.  He  is  compelled, 
much  more  than  the  breeder,  fancier,  or  trainer,  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  natural  process.  The  selective  function  assumed  in 
artificial  selection  is,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  still  in 
the  hands  of  nature  and  society.  Artificial  selection  and  the 
training  of  the  lower  animals,  however,  is  only  a  stage  in  the 
educational  process.  It  lies  clearly  within  the  altrotelic 
division. 

Proceeding  upward  thru  subhuman  education  and  artificial 
selection  and  training,  we  arrive  at  the  highest  form  of  altrotelic 
education,  namely,  the  work  of  the  school.     There  is  no  break, 
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we  repeat,  between  school  education  and  education  out  of  the 
school.  Even  if,  as  Professor  Huxley  maintained  in  his  cele- 
brated Romanes  lecture,  the  ethical  process  runs  counter  to  the 
remainder  of  the  cosmic  process,  there  is  no-  gap  between  them. 
The  school  itself,  altho  a  means  for  improving  upon  nature,  is 
at  the  same  time  a  product  of  the  evolutionary  process,  As 
the  poet  has  said, 

"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
*!But  nature  makes  that  mean  :    over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes." 

Artificial  education  is,  as  the  name  implies,  an  art — an  art 
which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  school,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  school  is  not  an  essential  element  in  education.  It  is 
merely  an  incident  in  social  progress.  It  is  a  means  which 
society  has  constructed  for  economizing  social  energy.  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  Garfield  on  the  other  represent 
formal  education  as  truly  as  any  university  or  school,  but 
society  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  Mark  Hopkinses  to  war- 
rant it  in  delegating  them  to  individual  instruction.  Hence 
the  saving  appliances  known  as  the  school,  the  college,  and  the 
university. 

In  the  school,  education  begins  as  an  altrotelic  process.  The 
teacher  conceives  the  aim,  and  strives  with  more  or  less  intelli- 
gence of  plan  to  realize  it.  He  employs  the  available  means 
which  he  regards  as  most  effective,  and  devises  or  adopts 
methods  which  he  thinks  are  the  most  intelligent,  to  achieve 
the  end  he  has  in  view,  namely,  the  approximation  of  an  ideal 
individual  type.  Method  in  education,  as  in  every  department 
of  human  effort,  implies  an  endeavor  to  economize.  All  im- 
provement in  teaching,  the  aim  and  means  being  constant,  may 
be  roughly  represented  as  an  increase  in  economy.  Now  when, 
in  the  education  of  an  individual,  is  the  highest  degree  of 
economy  reached?  Is  it  not  when  the  pupil  himself  becomes 
conscious  of  the  educational  aim  and,  taking  his  education  into 
his  own  hands,  strives  with  consciously  adapted  effort  to 
realize  his  aim  ?  Every  teacher  must  have  observed  how  such 
a  pupil,  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  the  meaning  and  value 
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of  the  educative  i  wn  case,  forges  ahead  of  his 

companions.     The  reason   for  Ins  accelerated  development  is 

obvious.  His  activities  arc  now  self-ordered  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  definite  end.  He  sees  the  goal  and  strives  for  it.  In 
the  interplay  of  his  activities  there  is  less  friction,  less  counter- 
action of  forces,  less  waste  of  time  and  energy.  He  has 
assumed  the  task  of  the  teacher,  who  now  tends  to  become  use- 
less until  finally  his  energy,  so  far  as  that  pupil  is  concerned, 
may  be  released  for  application  elsewhere.  Subjective  or  auto- 
telic  education  is,  then,  the  loftiest  stage  of  the  educational 
process.  It  represents  the  possibility  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  ideal  economy.  From  the  beginning  of  natural  education 
there  is  a  gradual  movement  towards  the  self-conscious  stage. 
Every  step  in  that  direction  is  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
in  the  matter  of  eliminating  waste.  This  thought  will  carry  a 
wider  significance  when  we  come  to  consider  education  as  a 
factor  in  social  transformation. 

To  sum  up,  the  general  educational  process  may  be  divided 
into  natural  education  and  artificial  education.  Natural  edu- 
cation falls  into  the  divisions  physical  and  social.  Artificial 
education  is  merely  a  continuation,  an  extension,  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  natural  process.  Its  distinguishing  element  is  the 
telic  or  intellectual  factor  applied  to  the  achievement  of  educa- 
tional ends.  It  is  purposive.  It  falls  into  altrotelic  education, 
or  that  which  is  directed  by  others  than  the  being  educated,  and 
autotelic,  or  that  which  is  self-directed.  These  divisions,  with 
their  respective  aim,  means,  and  methods,  always  remembering 
that  these  words  are  used  figuratively  with  respect  to  natural 
education,  may  be  shown  by  the  analysis  on  page  78. 

If  the  foregoing  description  and  analysis  of  the  process  of 
individual  development  are  warranted  by  the  facts,  and  arti- 
ficial education  is  the  continuation,  extension,  direction  and  ac- 
celeration of  a  process  already  begun,  certain  implications  in 
regard  to  educational  theory  may  be  easily  discerned. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conscious  attempt  to  educate  an  indi- 
vidual is  an  interference  with  the  pr<  nature.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  direct  or  to  control  forces  resident  in  the  individual 
and  his  environment.      It  is,  therefore,  a  negation  of  la 
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faire,  so  far  as  individual  development  is  concerned.  What- 
ever the  cry,  "  back  to  nature,"  may  mean  as  applied  to  educa- 
tion, it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  demand  to  approximate 
the  natural  process  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Everything 
that  is  done  in  artificial  education  is  a  "  meddling "  with 
natural  processes.  Against  such  action  in  itself  no  valid  ob- 
jection can  be  raised.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  unwise 
efforts  to  control  or  direct  the  forces  of  individual  education 
that  such  procedure  may  "be  properly  condemned.  The  bun- 
gling teacher,  like  the  bungling  legislator,  may  do  more  harm 
than  good,  but  intelligence  may  economize  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion as  in  the  field  of  politics.     The  perfection  of  education  is. 
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in  bringing  under  the  control  of  intelligence  every  factor  en 
gaged  in  the  process,  and  the  direction  of  each  toward  the  com 
men  end  iA  producing  the  highest  conceivable  individual  and 
social  type. 

In  the  second  place,  and  implied  by  what  lias  just  been  said, 
the  teacher  should  have  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
evolutionary  process  in  which  he  is  a  factor.  The  unvarying 
laws  of  individual  and  social  development  lie  at  the  basis  of  his 
work.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  he  is  like  a  would- 
be  inventor  who  does  not  understand  the  material  with  which 
he  deals  or  the  forces  he  tries  to  utilize.  He  undertakes  the 
impossible,  aims  at  an  unattainable  goal,  grows  enthusiastic 
over  irrational  methods,  and  widely  miscalculates  educational 
values.  In  short,  he  is  an  empiricist  and  illustrates  the  ex- 
travagances and  prodigality  of  empiricism  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticed. Every  teacher,  then,  should  have  a  general  course  on 
evolution,  and  the  school  in  which  teachers  are  trained  for  their 
work  should  provide  and  prescribe  such  a  course.  "  Grant," 
says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  that  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  con- 
form to  laws;  grant  that  the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  a 
child  also  conforms  to  laws;  and  it  follows  inevitably  that  edu- 
cation cannot  be  rightly  guided  without  a  knowledge  of  those 
laws.  To  suppose  you  can  regulate  the  process  of  forming  and 
accumulating  ideas  without  understanding  the  process  is  ab- 
surd."  '  We  have  shown,  however,  that  education  is  not 
only  the  process  of  "  forming  and  accumulating  ideas,,,  but  is 
essentially  a  process  of  evolution.  The  whole  process,  there- 
fore demands  primary  consideration  by  all  those  who  would 
labor  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  may  be  argued  also  that,  in  addition  to  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  evolution,  the  teacher  should  cultivate  as  a  pastime,  if 
not  for  its  immediate  practical  utility,  some  branch  of  natural 
science.  No  other  pursuit  will  so  thoroly  familiarize  him  with 
natural  processes.  By  no  other  study  can  he  so  effectively  cul- 
tivate the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  is  indispensable  to 
successful  teaching.  It  will  reveal  to  him  the  intimate  rela- 
tion t>etween  his  art  and  all  other  arts;  that  they  all  proceed  on 

18  Quoted  by  S.  de  Brath  in   The  foundations  of  success,  p.  20. 
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the  same  assumption,  namely,  universality  of  law  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  order  of  nature. 

Finally,  in  considering  the  individual  as  "  the  '  last  inheritor 
and  the  last  result '  of  all  the  conditions  that  have  affected  a 
line  of  ancestry  which  goes  back  many  million  years  to  the  time 
when  life  first  appeared  on  earth,"  and  his  education,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  totality  of  influences  exerted  upon  him,  we  have 
been  viewing  education  as  a  process  rather  than  a  means.  The 
education  of  the  schools,  however,  is  both  process  and  means, 
a  process  of  individual  development  and  a  means  of  social  de- 
velopment. From  the  standpoint  of  social  evolution  its  func- 
tion as  a  social  means  demands  primary  consideration. 

Ira  W.   Howerth 

University  of  Chicago 


VI 

THE   SURVIVAL  OF  THE   FITTEST  IN  MOTOR 

TRAINING 

The  thesis  which  I  wish  to  defend  is  this — that  motor  train- 
ing, or  the  process  of  acquiring  the  skill  to  do  with  exactness 
definite  acts,  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  functioning  of 
new  motor  centers  in  the  brain,  as  the  keeping  functioned  of 
centers  which  nature  has  already  made  active,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  centers  for  activities  which  are  useless  and  disastrous. 

The  term  "  survival  of  the  fittest/'  as  used  in  biological  par- 
lance, has  a  well-defined  meaning.  As  there  used  in  explana- 
tion of  certain  phenomena  of  heredity,  it  presupposes  three 
things,  viz. :  ( i )  That  more  animal  forms  are  brought  into 
existence  than  can  in  the  nature  of  things  live  to  grow  up. 
(2)  That  no  two  are  alike,  and  (3)  That  the  ones  best  adapted 
to  the  surrounding  conditions  will  be  the  ones  to  survive. 
These  are  exactly  the  three  presuppositions  which  I  wish  to 
make  use  of  and  apply  in  support  of  my  thesis.  Modified  to 
fit  the  question,  they  would  be :  ( 1 )  More  motor  activities  are 
natural  to  each  individual  than  it  can  possibly  use.  (2)  No  two 
are  exactly  alike,  i.  e.,  in  kind,  these  activities  are  as  varied  as 
their  number  is  great.  (3)  Those  activities  most  suitable  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  are  continued,  those  less 
suitable  are  discontinued  and  forgotten. 

Physiologically  considered,  any  theory  of  motor  training 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  brain  centers.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  a  training  of  the  hands  to  do  some  piece  of  work  with 
dexterity  means  more  than  a  change  in  muscle  and  joint,  if,  in- 
deed, changes  in  these  have  much  to  do  with  it.     We  mn 

<\  have  flexibility  and  strength  in  these  parts  and  |>erfect 
submission  to  some  directive  force,  but  that  directive  force  is 

and  its  origin  not  in  those  parts  at  all.     With  1 
perfectly  trained  to  the  bit  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  a  wheel 
even  in  the  most  thickly  crowded  street,  if  only  the  driver 
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knows  his  business,  and  will  use  the  reins  accordingly.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  hands  and  the  feet  and  the  rest  of  the  body, 
if  only  the  brain  will  give  the  proper  directive  impulse  at  the 
proper  time.  The  generally  accepted  theory  with  regard  to 
the  brain's  increasing  ability  to  do  this  has  been  that  of 
the  tabula  rasa,  if  I  may  borrow  from  John  Locke:  that 
there  are  in  the  brain  certain  cortical  centers  which  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do  something,  if  we  will  only  give 
that  something  to  do.  That  we  make  some  motion — en- 
tirely new — and  a  certain  cortical  cell  or  complex  of  cells 
is  thereby  changed;  that  we  make  that  same  motion  again 
and  again,  and  the  cells  become  more  and  more  changed 
together  with  the  connections  between  them  until  finally, 
after  an  indefinite  number  of  such  motions,  a  new  motor 
center  has  become  functioned.  We  must  admit  that  this 
is  precisely  the  accepted  theory  with  regard  to  the  functioning 
of  the  sensory  centers,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  better  one  to 
take  its  place  at  present,  but  precisely  the  one  which  I  am  ques- 
tioning with  regard  to  the  motor  centers.  I  will  grant  that 
there  is  no  good  reason,  from  the  standpoint  of  neurology,  why- 
it  should  not  be  true  for  the  latter,  but  is  it?    Let  us  see. 

1.  When  an  infant  is  born  it  is  able  to  perform  certain  acts 
with  precision,  and  some  of  these  involve  very  elaborate  co- 
ordination. In  fact,  many  months  before  birth  such  co- 
ordinations are  possible.  This  fact  is  at  least  proof  that  not  all 
acts  have  to  be  learned  by  the  individual,  but  that  the  motor 
centers  for  some  (the  whole  category  of  reflex  acts)  are,  with- 
out practice,  fully  functional. 

2.  As  the  infant  grows  older  it  from  time  to  time  adds  new 
movements  to  its  list,  and  those  of  us  who  have  little  folks  of 
our  own  to  watch  can  testify  to  the  delight  we  have  felt  in 
noting  the  progress.  How  did  they  do  it  ?  Pardon  an  illus- 
tration from  the  experience  of  a  youngster  in  my  own  family. 
When  my  small  boy  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  three  months  he 
had,  I  think,  gone  thru  about  every  wiggle  and  bodily  contor- 
tion possible  to  so  small  a  specimen  of  humanity,  but,  aside 
from  the  reflexes  set  up  by  general  bodily  sensations,  and  those 
from  the  feeling  and  sight  of  the  mother's  breast,  had,  so  far 
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as  1  was  able  to  discover,  made  no  other  movements  in  other 
words,  no  voluntary  movements  as  such.     One  day,  how 

when  lying  in  his  crib,  with  full  stomach  and  at  ease  with  all 

the  world,  a  sudden  spasmodic  movement  of  the  arm  brought 

the  little  fat  thumb  fairly  inside  the  half-Open  mouth.  There 
had  been,  in  the  five  minutes  just  preceding  this  act,  dozens  of 
other  movements  equally  as  spasmodic,  and  evidently  just  as 
little  directed  as  this,  the  only  difference  being  that  this  one 
produced  a  pleasurable  sensation — that  of  "  thumb-in-the- 
mouth."  But  even  this  could  not  last  long.  Another  spasm 
of  activity,  and  it  was  gone  again,  but  leaving  a  taste  for  more. 
For  the  first  time  the  little  fellow  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his 
own  possibilities  for  giving  himself  pleasure,  and  he  evidently 
tried  to  repeat  the  act,  but  without  success.  The  hand  flew 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  within  reach,  except  the 
desired  spot,  and  he  fell  asleep.  The  next  day,  perhaps 
entirely  without  memory  of  his  previous  achievement,  the 
same  spasmodic  movements  began,  soon  with  the  same 
delicious  result,  and  before  he  was  thru  with  this  day's  at- 
tempt the  movements  were  largely  in  the  direction  of  the 
face,  and  he  had  scored  three  successes.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  short.  In  less  than  two  weeks  he  had  "  learned 
to  put  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,"  and  it  was  there  most  of 
the  time  for  months.  What  was  this  learning  process  but 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  hand  movements  possible  to 
him:  he  at  that  period  of  development  being  but  a  sensu- 
alistic  hedonist,  with  the  fitness  of  movement  determined 
in  accordance  with  that  philosophy.  He  learned  no  new 
motion,  for  the  first  time  the  thumb  went  home,  it  did  so  as 
perfectly  as  he  could  send  it  to-day,  the  whole  trouble  at  that 
time  being  that  there  wrere  so  many  other  possible  motions — 
motions  which  were  just  as  perfectly  performed,  but  useless 
from  his  point  of  view — to  get  rid  of  that  the  others  could  only 
come  once  in  a  great  while.  He  is  rid  of  many  of  them  now, 
because  his  standard  of  happiness  has  changed  somewhat. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  learning  process  he  had  more  move- 
ments than  he  knew  what  t<»  do  with,  or  were  useful  to  him; 
more,  in  fact,  than  could  "live  to  grow  up."     But  one  was 
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useful  from  his  point  of  view;  that  is,  fitted  his  environ- 
ment, and  it  alone  survived.  The  unfit  were  eliminated  thru 
inhibition. 

Yet  this  "  thumb-in-mouth  "  acquisition  is  but  a  type  of  the 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  were  acquired  during 
the  next  few  months  in,  it  seems  to  me,  the  same  way.  From 
time  to  time  new  motor  centers  become  functional  in  the  very 
nature  of  growth;  more  than  can  be  used,  tho  each,  perhaps, 
representing  some  useful  co-ordination  in  far-distant  ancestors, 
and  each  in  turn  suppressed,  with  the  exception  or  the  few 
which  can  be  useful  under  present  conditions.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  probable  that  no  activity  which  is  essential  to  the  perpetu- 
ation and  preservation  of  the  race  comes  in  any  other  way. 
Let  us  see  if  this  claim  is  unreasonable  for  the  motor  activities 
of  walking  and  talking.  In  the  case  of  the  former  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  at  an  age  somewhere  between  eight  and 
sixteen  months,  and  usually  not  far  from  a  year,  brain  centers 
ripened — to  use  a  figure  of  speech — which  set  up  a  series  of 
motions  of  the  legs,  varied  and  almost  innumerable,  really 
nothing  more  than  instinctive  movements  differing  not  at  all 
fundamentally  from  the  spasmodic  prenatal  squirmings,  except 
that  some  of  them  enabled  the  child  to  do  things  which  he 
wanted  to  do,  that  "  want  to  do  "  being  determined  by  the  laws 
of  growth,  and  being  in  the  present  case  what  we  call  walking. 
Not  that  the  child  has  any  conception  of  walking  and  so  con- 
sciously determines  his  acts  accordingly,  but  that  each  motion 
leading  up  to  the  act  gives  him  pleasure  in  itself  because  of  en- 
larging his  field  of  activity.  Probably  no  single  act  in  the  se- 
ries is  due  to  conscious  imitation,  nor  even  to  that  unconscious 
imitation  which  we  call  suggestion,  but  each  act  is  in  itself 
an  impulse,  pure  and  simple,  made  without  any  reference  to  aim 
or  end.  Yet  of  the  hundreds  of  impulsive  movements,  each 
different  from  the  other  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
some  give  no  pleasure  because  they  make  his  world  no  larger ; 
these  are  suppressed;  are  the  unfit,  which  nature  eliminates. 
Others  give  pleasure  by  putting  things  within  his  reach  which 
otherwise  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the  little  tangible  world 
which  he  is  building;  are  the  "  fittest,"  which  survive.     The 
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Wily  presupposition  to  this  hypothesis  of  motor  functioin: 
that  i>i  WXny  movements  natural  to  the  Child,  and  no  one  \vli.» 
lias  studied  one  carefully  thru  the  period  just  preceding  that  of 
learning  to  walk,  would,  1  think,  wish  t«>  question  the  validity 
of  such  a  presupposition.  We  certainly  underestimate  the 
possihilities  of  the  little  fellow  if  he  has  not  kicked  and 
squirmed  in  as  many  and  varied  contortions  as  are  possible  to 
his  anatomy,  and  misjudge  him  if  all  the  movements  of  walk- 
ing are  not  among  the  myriads  of  other  motions  with  which 
they  are  smothered.  Creeping  would  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  and,  coming  at  the  time  it  does,  gives  a  most  admirable 
corroboration  of  the  culture-epoch  theory. 

But  how  about  talking?  Our  hypothesis  would  presuppose 
that  among  the  babblings,  and  the  gurglings,  and  the  mum- 
blings of  the  months  and  weeks  just  preceding  the  talking 
period  were  all  the  elements  of  articulate  speech,  mixed  up  with 
hundreds  of  sounds  from  which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
selected  the  elements  of  Chinese,  Choctaw,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  Chimpanzee.  Do  you  question  the  truth  of  that,  fathers 
and  mothers  ? 

Tracy  says:  "  If  on  the  one  hand  we  observe  the  initial  bab- 
blings of  the  infant,  and  notice  its  marvelous  flexibility,  and 
the  enormous  variety  of  its  intonations  and  inflections — and 
this  at  an  age  so  early  as  to  preclude  observation  and  imita- 
tion— it  will  be  apparent  that  the  child  has  come  into  the  world 
already  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  equipment  by 
which  he  shall  in  after  years  give  expression  to  his  feelings  and 
thoughts.,,  ■ 

It,  moreover,  presupposes  that,  as  certain  of  these  sounds 
were  proved  by  the  child  to  be  productive  of  no  benefit  to  him- 
self, they  were  discarded,  while  others  which  were  found  to 
bring  mamma,  or  papa,  or  milk,  or  made  more  vivid  in  con- 
sciousness pleasurable  mental  states,  like  dog,  and  kitty,  and 
hat  (brilliant  color),  were  retained,  [n  other  words,  the  sur- 
vival  of  the   fittest   to   give   pleasure.    Such   an   hypothesis 

Id  tun  in  any  sense  dethrone  imitation,  to  whieh  pr 
blv  has  been  rightly  attributed  such  an  important  pla< 
the  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary,  but  make  it  the  proces 

1  Psychology  of  childhood,   p.  116. 
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clinging  fast  to  the  good  that  we  have,  and  discriminating 
carefully  between  it  and  the  bad,  rather  than  setting  up  the 
good  de  novo,  after  some  external  pattern.  It  finds  plausible 
support,  too,  from  many  normal  and  abnormal  experiences  of 
the  child. 

It  makes  easy  of  explanation  the  facility  with  which  a  child 
of  one  parental  language  and  race  learns  the  speech  of  another 
totally  different  when,  during  the  speech-learning  years,  it  hears 
only  the  alien  tongue.  Under  these  conditions  the  selection 
of  sounds  best  fitted  to  produce  desired  results  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  scheme  of  survival 
quite  modified  because  of  the  change  in  environment.  In  some 
cases  motor  centers  for  certain  sounds  are  so  fully  disorganized 
in  the  course  of  years  of  disuse  as  to  make  it  virtually  impos- 
sible by  any  amount  of  practice  to  refunction  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  for  the  guttural  of  the  German,  and  the  nasal  tone, 
of  the  French  among  us  Americans,  and  our  "  j  "  sound  for  the 
Scandinavians. 

The  inherent  possibilities  of  the  child  born  deaf  seem  quite 
natural  in  terms  of  our  hypothesis.  It  is  a  recognized  fact,  I 
believe,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  experience  with  this 
class  of  unfortunates  that  for  a  period  of  time  well  into  the 
first  year  of  life,  the  sounds  produced  are  very  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  of  the  hearing  child ;  that  it  is  only  at  the 
time  when,  ordinarily,  the  normal  child  begins  to  use  words 
that  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  character  of  sounds  pro- 
duced is  discoverable. 

In  accordance  with  our  theory  it  would  mean  that  there 
were,  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  child,  no  criteria  upon  which 
to  base  a  judgment  of  fitness.  Even  tho  by  chance  a  given 
sound  should  on  one  occasion  bring  a  desired  result,  the  ear 
could  not  help  in  the  elimination  of  other  sounds,  and  thru 
the  medium  of  the  muscle  sense  alone — the  feeling  of  articu- 
lation— there  was  no  sufficiently  exact  directive  agency  to  the 
production  of  the  same  sound  again.  As  a  consequence, 
nearly  all  sounds  were  equally  non-productive  of  the  desired 
ends:  no  motor  centers  were  selected  by  the  environmental 
conditions  for  survival.    And  even  if  the  habitual  making  of 
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any  sounds  at  all  persisted,  the  sounds  were  useless  ones.    In 
the  process  of  teaching  articulate  speech  to  the  deaf,  th< 
is  largely  used  as  a  directive  agent,  and  success  in  eliminating 

the  unfit  is  only  partial. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  those  motor  activities  which, 
under  conditions  of  strenuous  struggle  for  existence,  would  he 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  individual.  In  -the  case  of 
"  animals  under  domestication,"  as  we  in  a  sense  are,  the  indi- 
vidual, even  could  he  neither  walk  nor  talk,  would  be  supported 
by  his  tender-hearted  friends,  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  bio- 
logically considered,  both  the  activities  would  come  within  the 
gory  of  these  essential  to  life.  There  is,  however,  another 
large  class  of  activities  which  cannot  be  considered  as  essential 
to  life,  except  in  a  most  restricted  sense.  Such  are  the  motor 
activities  of  trades  and  games,  which  have  come  into  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race  at  a  comparatively  late  day.  Sewing, 
knitting,  sawing,  shoveling,  and  wood-carving  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  the  trades,  tho  others  would  do  as  well,  while 
golf,  croquet,  tennis,  billiards,  and  bowling  serve  as  well  as  any 
others  for  the  games.  There  is,  too,  another  class  of  activities 
intermediate  between  those  essential  to  existence  and  those 
made  seemingly  "  out  of  whole  cloth,"  as  we  might  designate 
those  last  mentioned,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  process 
of  breaking  a  broncho  or  teaching  a  new  gait  to  a  riding  horse. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  astride  a  wild  horse  of  the  plains, 
before  the  "  breaking  "  process  is  far  advanced,  is  most  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  variety  of  movements  which  the  beast  is 
Capable  of  making.  Most  of  these  movements  are  as  unfit  for 
ordinary  riding  purposes  as  are  the  gyrations  of  a  boomerang. 
Still,  in  all  this  surfeit  of  motion,  there  are  fully  developed,  and 
occasionally  brought  into  use  by  the  animal,  each  of  the  co- 
ordinations which  will  ever  be  possible  to  him,  even  when  the 
process  of  breaking  has  been  completed,  l>esides  several  millions 
.  it  seems  to  the  rider,  which  must  be  gotten  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  possible.     The  process  of  elimination  of  these  i 

determined  by  the  positive  pleasure  of  making  some  of" 
them,  compared  with  others,  but  by  the  negative  pleasure  of 
being  spared  the  pain  of  whip  or  spur.      Tn  other  words,  the 
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elimination  of  the  unfit  movements  is  here  brought  about  by  the 
artificial  inhibitive  stimulus  of  pain,  rather  than  a  selection  of 
the  fittest  because  of  positive  pleasure  in  the  act.  Nor  is  this 
principle  applicable  solely  to  the  horse  in  learning  his  gait. 
The  child  feels  the  force  of  it  on  the  floor,  when  learning  to 
walk:  a  little  later  on  the  ice,  when  learning  to  skate;  and  to 
those  of  us  who  ride  a  wheel,  the  eliminative  power  of  pain  is 
not  yet  forgotten. 

In  the  case  of  the  intricate  motor  activities  of  some  of  the 
more  delicate  handicrafts  it  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  as  if 
an  hypothesis  must  fail  of  explaining  the  conditions.  Can  we, 
you  say,  suppose  that  the  deftness  of  finger  of  the  weaver,  the 
exact  manipulations  of  the  wood-carver,  and,  to  go  outside  the 
trades  as  such,  the  wonderful  exactness  of  the  prestidigitator 
are  but  the  result  of  a  selection  of  movements  born  ready  made? 
The  residue  of  a  sifting  process,  so  to  speak?  To  me  it  seems 
quite  possible.  In  none  of  these  cases  does  it  seem  necessary 
to  suppose  that  new  elements  of  motions  have  been  set  up  de 
novo.  The  only  thing  which  perhaps  is  new  is  the  combina- 
tion, the  co-ordination,  and  possibly,  not  that. 

Given  a  thousand  tiles  of  various  colors,  and  the  number  of 
designs  possible  from  their  combination  is  almost  innumerable. 
Given  a  much  larger  number  of  cortical  cells,  each  in  some 
way  productive  of  a  definite  nervous  stimulus  capable  of  ener- 
gizing a  given  muscle  in  a  given  way,  and  the  combinations  are 
practically  infinite.  .  Nature  herself,  thru  the  medium  of  what 
we  call  instinctive  acts,  rings  in  the  combinations,  and  not  the 
individual  thru  any  conscious  initiative  force — this  is  the  thesis 
which  I  am  defending.  Fitness  to  the  occasion  determines 
which  ones  of  the  various  combinations  shall  be  discarded  and 
which  continued.  The  dynamogenic  influence  of  an  idea  of  a 
definite  motion,  even  tho  that  motion  has  never  yet  been  per- 
formed, sets  up  impulses  of  the  general  character  required,  if 
motor  centers  for  them  are  present  in  the  brain;  those  perfect 
to  the  end  and  those  imperfect  to  the  end  at  first  in  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Learning  the  act  is  the  process  of  getting 
rid  of  the  bad  ones.  The  only  qualification  of  this  would  be 
one  of  quantity  of  movement  possible,  not  quality.     We  can 
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hardly  suppose  that  the  COntOCtionisi  who  ran  tie  a  knot  in  him* 

sdt"  had  all  the  muscle  and  join!  flexibility  necessary  for  the 

act   from  the  first.     Long  years  of  1  wire  W  to 

gain  his  accomplishment.  But  this  exercise  was  to  produce 
change  in  muscle  and  cartilage,  not  in  hrain.  He  could  bend 
over  backwards  a  little  when  he  began  training.  He  simply 
did  it  much  more  when  thru.  That  the  co-ordinations  perfect 
to  the  end  desired  are  present  from  the  beginning  of  practice 
even  of  the  most  difficult  acts,  let  me  prove  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  accidents  or  "  flukes  "  which  occasionally  occur  in 
learning  games  of  precision.  On  several  occasions  I  have  seen 
novices  at  the  game  of  golf  take  the  driver  in  hand  for  the 
first  time  and  send  a  ball  from  the  tee  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  been  creditable  to  a  Travis  or  a  Findlay  Douglass.  No 
one  of  them  did  as  well  again  in  months  of  practice,  altho  the 
averages  of  each  fifty  drives  were  gradually  becoming  better. 
That  is,  the  unfit  combinations  were  being  eliminated,  tho 
the  perfect  stroke  at  first  shows  that  as  correct  co-ordinations 
were  possible  from  at  the  start  as  after  almost  any  amount  of 
practice.  The  learning  to  drive  functioned  no  new  brain 
centers.  Accidents  of  this  kind  might  be  related  almost  with- 
out number — phenomenal  puts  at  golf,  strokes  at  billiards, 
strikes  in  bowling-,  shots  at  archery,  all  by  beginners  and  all 
demonstrating  that  the  nervous  and  muscular  apparatus  of  man 
is  fully  tuned  at  the  start,  and  that  the  practice  which  makes 
perfect  is  a  process  of  subtraction  rather  than  of  addition. 
These  latter  illustrations  were  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  one  learning  the  movement  was  an  adult  with  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  movement  common  to  the  adult.  With  the  child 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different,  in  that  the  co-ordina- 
tions have  not  all  l>een  perfected.  Thruout  the  entire  develop- 
mental period  of  the  child,  perhaps  until  the  adult  stage  has 
been  reached,  new  motions  from  time  to  time  make  their  ap- 
pearance'. The  earlier  months  and  years  of  childhood  show 
the  most  rapid  and  marked  changes  in  the  panorama  of  m< 
ment.  A  few  days,  or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  make  radical 
changes  in  the  impulsive  movements.  Physically  and  mentally 
— and  by  that  I  mean  from  the  standpoint  lx.th  of  muscle  and 
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brain — the  co-ordinations  of  the  adult  are  impossible  to  the 
child  of  one  year.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  little  tot 
to  do  embroidery  or  adjust  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  as  it 
would  be  for  it  to  turn  on  an  electric  light  from  a  fixture  six 
feet  high.  In  the  former  cases  the  motor  centers  for  such  fine 
co-ordinations  have  not  developed;  in  the  latter,  the  bones 
and  muscles.  Both  will  come  in  time,  if  all  goes  well.  Only 
existent  possibilities  can  be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  selec- 
tion. A  pigeon  fancier  might  wish  ever  so  ardently  that  he 
could  originate  a  variety  of  fantails,  but  he  must  wait  until 
some  of  his  birds  are  hatched  with  extra  tail-feathers  before 
beginning  the  process.  He  is  helpless  until  they  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. It  is  just  as  true  for  the  selection  of  motions  as  it 
is  of  pigeons. 

Educationally,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  three  funda- 
mental principles  bearing  upon  the  science  and  art  of  motor 
training  which  this  line  of  thought  emphasizes : 

(i)  The  one  just  mentioned  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  a  movement  till  the  elements  of  the  movement 
make  their  appearance  naturally,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  growth.  In  other  words,  selection  is  impossible  until  there 
is  something  to  select  from,  and  the  varieties  cannot  be  arti- 
ficially originated. 

(2)  When  the  new  co-ordination  first  makes  its  appearance 
it  is  easier  to  suppress  its  unfavorable  variations,  and  hence — 
in  common  parlance — to  learn  the  act  with  precision.  It  is 
said  that  to  play  golf  well — and  I  take  illustrations  from  this 
game  because  it  requires  such  wonderfully  delicate  and 
intricate  co-ordinations — one  must  have  begun  to  play  before 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Illustrations  from  learning  a  for- 
eign language  are  to  the  point  here,  as  are  those  from  many 
other  activities,  such  as  playing  the  violin,  the  piano, 
and  the  performances  of  the  professional  juggler.  The 
principle  comes  home  to  us  teachers  too,  in  determining  the 
time  various  kinds  of  handiwork  should  be  introduced  into  the 
schools.  With  our  present  state  of  knowledge  we  are  be- 
tween the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma:  that  of  attempting  the  im- 
possible— with  all  its  disastrous  results — of  demanding  co- 
ordinations which  have  not  yet  been  born  to  the  child,  and  that 
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of  missing  the  opportune  time     Dr,  Thorndike  "The 

practical  attitude  for  the  teacher  of  children  from 

twelve  tO  take  would  seem  to  be  to  find  out.  by  trying,  the 

economical  times  to  teach  the  movements  she  wishes 
the  children  to  know,  and  to  make  sure,  again  by  trying,  that 
they  do  not  hurl  the  children's  health.  Whether  they  will  or 
not  cannot  he  told  beforehand  by  any  theory  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  by  virtue  of  its  inner  growth,  but  only 
by  observing  directly  the  signs  of  brain-exhaustion." 

(3)  Co-ordinations  which  have  previously  l>een  set  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  growth,  but  have  not  at  the  oppor- 
tune time  been  selected  for  survival,  may  at  a  later  period  be 
made  prominent,  but  not  with  the  same  ease,  nor  with  the  same 
success  as  then.  This  point  has  its  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  the  economy  of  time.  No  doubt  a  man  of  fifty  could  learn 
to  play  marbles,  but  his  grandson  of  ten  would  beat  him  regu- 
larly for  the  first  few  months.  The  brain  centers  for  such  co- 
ordinations are  undoubtedly  present,  but  long  disuse  has  made 
them  very  untractable,  and  it  would  l>e  a  long  time  before  the 
combinations  unfit  for  "  knuckling  down  "  could  be  eliminated. 
I  need  not  make  the  application  of  this  point  to  the  problem 
of  manual  training  in  the  schools.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
too,  that  the  possibility  of  developing  during  adult  years,  is 
due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  had  so  many  plays,  as 
children.  Karl  Groos  says:  "  Yet  the  early  appearance  of 
this  instinct  [play]  is  of  inestimable  importance.  Without  it 
the  adult  animal  would  be  but  poorly  equipped  for  the  tasks  of 
life.  .  .  The  thought  presents  itself  here  that  it  must  be  the 
iron  hand  of  natural  selection  that  brings  into  bold  relief, 
without  too  compelling  insistence  and  apparently  without  too 
serious  motive — namely,  by  means  of  play — what  will  later 
be  so  necessn 

In  terms  of  our  hypothesis  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  this 
would  mean  such  a  development,  thru  play,  of  those  motor 
centers  which  later  must  be  utilized,  as  t<>  make  it  certain  that 
they  until  the  environmental  conditions  are  such  as  to 

mak<  them  for  selection. 

Ed\vi\    G.    Dexter 

Univki  '  ■  LfftOIS, 

Champaign,  III. 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

EYESIGHT   AMONG    THE   HIGHER    ALPS 

One  day  last  February  I  made  an  interesting  study  of  the 
eyesight  of  children  in  the  village  school  at  Grindelwald. 
lhe  school  year  is  practically  ten  months  long;  the  days  per 
week,  six;  the  attendance,  compulsory.  The  morning  session 
begins  at  seven  o'clock  and  continues  until  twelve  o'clock;  the 
afternoon  session  is  from  two  o'clock  until  half-past  five. 
Children  of  the  first  grade  begin  one  hour  later  in  the  morning 
and  are  dismissed  one  hour  earlier  in  the  evening.  As  the 
days  shorten  with  the  approach  of  winter,  the  hours  for  the 
older  pupils  are  necessarily  modified  during  such  season;  but 
the  children  must  be  in  their  places  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough 
to  work  and  are  dismissed  when  it  is  too  dark.  As  many  live 
an  hour's  walk  or  more  from  the  schoolhouse,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  coming  and  returning  must,  during  the  shorter  days 
of  the  year,  be  in  the  twilight,  for  the  sun  rises  late  and  sets 
early  in  these  mountain  valleys.  The  school  must  have  the 
child's  entire  working  day. 

The  school  building  is  far  from  ideal.  The  ceilings  are 
low,  and  there  is  no  white  coating  to  the  walls  for  diffusion  of 
light  in  the  darker  corners.  In  every  room  the  pupils  face  the 
light.  This  is  probably  necessary  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
illumination  at  the  earlier  and  later  hours  of  the  day.  The 
temperature  of  the  rooms  is  fully  ten  degrees  less  than  in  Ameri- 
can schools,  and  the  ventilation  very  bad.  The  children  wear 
no  overshoes,  and  sit  thruout  the  day  with  feet  wet  from  their 
long  walks  thru  the  snow.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  work  dur- 
ing the  excessively  long  hours  at  the  school,  each  child  carries 
on  his  shoulders  to  his  home  a  heavy  satchel  of  books  for  work 
during  the  evening.  School  life  in  Switzerland  is  serious 
business. 

The  surprising  thing  to  me,   in   my   examination   of   this 

92 
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'.  »ai  to  find  among  the  two  hundred  children  enrolled 
only  one  child  wearing  glasses,  or;  as  the  teacher  informed  me, 

requiring  special  placing  Or  consideration  because  of  eye- 
condition.      Here,  then,  was  a  school   of  two  hundred  pupils, 

with  unhygienic  Bchoblhousc,  eigh!  to  nine  hours  of  rigorous 
work  in  school,  supplemented  by  evening  preparation ol  lessons, 
but  with  practically  no  myopia  or  other  defective  vision. 
Every  eye  seemed  strong  and  normal ;  and  every  child  healthy 
and  vigorous.  This  school,  its  conditions  and  results,  is  fairly 
typical  oi  the  schools  in  the  higher  Alps. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  paradox? 
Largely  this:  The  children  of  Switzerland  are  fed  plain,  hut 
healthful  food,  sweetmeats  and  pastries  being  practically  un- 
known. The  schoolrooms  are  not  heated  above  6o°  F.  The 
long  walks  and  climbs  over  the  mountains,  in  getting  to  and 
from  school,  are  conducive  to  a  magnificent  physical  health 
denied  the  denizens  of  our  American  cities  and  towns.  And 
then  the  tobogganing,  ski-ing,  and  other  winter  sports — what 
glorious  fun  and  exercise  in  the  vigorous  mountain  air  and 
germ-killing  sunshine!  An  American  pedagog  can  afford  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  merely  to  see  the  fun  and  frolic  of  a  Swiss 
school  recess.  Every  child  has  his  toboggan.  Bareheaded 
and  without  wraps,  they  come  tearing  down  the  mountain  side 
in  a  way  delightfully  destructive  to  bad  eyesight  and  the  poor 
health  which  frequently  is  its  mother.  At  Grindelwald  the 
dash  over  the  Devil's  Leap  is  particularly  destructive  to  germs. 
Several  times  recently  I  have  been  on  the  mountain  side  at  dis- 
missal of  school,  and  have  met  the  boys  and  girls  going  home, 
each  guiding  his  sled  in  some  marvelous  manner,  as  it  passed 
me  at  lightning  speed  in  a  run  of  over  two  miles  to  the  valley 
below.  What  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks!  What  strong 
lungs  and  vigorous  "  Achtung!  "  What  magnificent  physical 
health ! 

What  matters  it  that  these  children  of  the  mountains  must 
leave  home  in  the  mornings  before  the  dawn  of  day.  in  order 
to  be  at  the  schoolhouse  as  soon  as  it  is  light  ?  What  difference 
is  it  that  they  must  spend  many  more  than  the  usual  hours  per 
day  in  school  work  and  six  per  days  per  week;  that  they  must 
live  in  unsanitary  schoolhouses  and  be  faced  toward  the  bril- 
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liant  light  of  Alpine  altitude?  The  long  walks  and  moun- 
tain climbs  in  getting  to  school,  the  glorious  fun  of  romp  and 
frolic,  and  the  plain  wholesome  food  on  which  they  fare,  are 
adequate  compensation. 

No  one  recognizes  more  than  do  I  the  vital  importance  of 
good  buildings,  proper  illumination,  and  the  careful  placing  of 
pupils  in  our  American  schools;  but  there  are  other  things 
more  fundamentally  important.  Are  not  our  school  buildings 
too  near  the  children's  homes  ?  Is  not  walking,  with  its  great 
possibilities,  becoming  a  lost  art  in  America?  Do  we  not  keep 
our  schools  and  homes  too  warm  ?  Is  there  not  a  serious  loss 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  olden-time  recess  of  vigorous  romp 
and  play?  Is  there  sufficient  reliance  on  and  provision  for 
abounding,  exuberant  physical  health  as  the  fundamental  safe- 
guard from  all  the  ills  which  we  categorize  as  myopia,  hyper- 
metropia,  chorea,  spiral  curvature,  lung  and  heart  weaknesses, 
dyspepsia?  Does  not  the  greatest  problem  in  physical 
culture  lie  in  some  way  and  somehow  finding  a  way  to  vitalize 
our  formal  calisthenics  with  the  romp  and  fun,  the  sparkling 
eye  and  ruddy  cheek,  the  enkindled  mind  and  joyous  shout, 
which  characterize  exercises  such  as  I  have  described  ? 

Preston   W.    Search 

Clark  University, 

Worcester.  Mass. 
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Bulletin  No.  2,  this  extensive  and  important  piece  of  educa- 
tional bibliography.  It  is  a  list  of  over  thirteen  thousand  titles 
relating  to  education,  found  in  the  University  library  and  the 
Bryson  library  of  Teachers  College,  and  includes  all  material 
on  education  found  in  the  two  libraries,  except  Columbiana 
and  the  Bryson  library  collection  of  text-books. 

The  list  has  been  compiled  by  printing  the  card  catalogs  of 
the  two  libraries,  and  therefore  includes  not  books  alone  and  a 
host  of  catalogs  and  reports  of  colleges  and  schools,  but  (and 
this  feature  is  of  the  utmost  usefulness)  all  pamphlets,  peri- 
odical articles,  monographs,  chapters  or  parts  of  books,  which 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  separate  cataloging.  No  other 
extended  bibliography  of  education  has  ever  done  any  of  this 
analytical  work,  so  that  much  good  material  has  now  for  the 
first  time  been  included  in  a  subject  classification  of  educational 
literature.  While  printing  so  large  a  list  as  the  present,  this 
sort  of  indexing  might  have  been  extended  with  profit  to 
include,  e.  g.,  all  important  articles  in  the  file  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  and  all  articles  in  such  volumes  as  Walker's 
Discussions  in  education,  Eliot's  Educational  reform,  and  Gil- 
man's  University  problems,  instead  of  selecting  a  few  articles 
from  such  sources. 

The  titles  are  classified  by  subjects  under  forty-one  main 
headings,  which  correspond  almost  exactly  to  the  main  head- 
ings and  subdivisions  used  in  Monroe's  Bibliography  of  edu- 
cation; the  only  important  change  being  a  separate  grouping 
of  the  general  literature  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  with  extended  geographical  lists  under  each 
these  heads.     This  geographical   feature  is  everywhere  espe- 
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cially  full,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  book  being  devoted  to  the 
educational  literature  of  States,  cities,  towns,  and  separate  in- 
stitutions. 

It  was  impossible,  of  course,  without  immensely  extending 
the  scope  and  cost  of  a  work  already  filling  over  four  hundred 
large  quarto  pages,  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  descrip- 
tive or  critical  notes. 

Viewed  in  the  large  sense,  the  printing  of  this  catalog  is  a 
thoroly  worthy  and  commendable  enterprise  and  cannot  fail  to 
justify  the  hope,  modestly  expressed  in  the  preface,  that  even 
in  its  present  tentative  form  it  may  prove  a  useful  aid  to 
students  of  education  everywhere. 

The  list,  as  it  now  stands,  without  doubt  furnishes  the  best 
existing  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  complete  annotated 
bibliography  of  education,  which  should  index  all  periodical 
literature,  include  all  separate  chapters,  monographs,  and  parts 
of  books — in  short,  include  everything  ever  printed  on 
education. 

This  is  a  work  for  our  national  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  corps  of  specialists,  kept  constantly  up  to 
date  on  cards,  and  printed  entire,  or  in  sections,  from  time  to 
time.  Any  writer  or  student  of  educational  topics  should  be 
able  to  send  to>  the  division  of  bibliography  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  be  sure  of  getting  all  important  references. 

Considered  in  a  stricter  sense,  with  more  attention  to  details 
of  compilation,  it  seems  certain  that,  if  the  present  list  is  ever 
recast,  a  more  minute  subject  classification  should  be  used. 
For  example,  Section  13  seems  to  be  an  olla  podrida  into  which 
has  been  thrown,  without  subdivision,  the  literature  of  school 
libraries,  examinations,  free  text-books,  school  Taws,  school 
savings-banks,  and  the  many  problems  of  the  curriculum,  while 
the  seeker  for  material  on  rural  schools,  academic  freedom,  or 
college  entrance  requirements,  finds  nowhere  all  pertinent 
references  collected  alone. 

A  very  well  made  author-  and  title-index,  which  also  in- 
cludes many  minor  subject  headings,  fills  thirty  pages. 

J.   I.   Wyer,  Jr. 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Socrates  und  sein  Volk.    Bin  Beitrsg  but  Gescbichte  der  Lehrfreiheit — Von  Dr. 
Robert  Pohlmann,  ord  Professor  dei  slten  Gescbichte  an  der  Unirersitll  Brum- 

I:    <  )ldenbourg,  1899.      133  p.     3  Marks. 

Hegel  regards  the  execution  of  Socrates  as  necessary  and 
just.  Socrates  was  found  guilty  by  the  people  of  Athens  oi 
attacking  the  very  foundations  of  their  system,  but  he  wai 
pat  to  death  for  that.  Had  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
suggested  a  form  of  punishment,  he  would  not  have  had  to 
drink  the  hemlock.  It  was  because  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that  sentence  was  finally  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  collective 
spirit  (AUgetneingeist)  of  Athens  and  an  individual,  and  the 
individual  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  With  this  judgment  one  of 
the  most  recent  historians  of  Greek  philosophy,  Dr.  Gomperz, 
practically  agrees  in  his  Griechische  Denker.  The  community, 
he  declares,  always  has  the  right  to  assert  itself  and  to  coun- 
teract destructive  tendencies,  and  Socrates  fell  in  such  a 
conflict. 

This  view,  which  is  quite  common,  as  may  be  seen  in  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  and  in  Kochly's  Socrates  und  sein  Volk,  is 
combated  by  Dr.  Pohlmann  in  an  exceedingly  able  and,  in  my 
opinion,  successful  manner.  His  little  book  is  not  only  a  mag- 
nificent justification  of  Socrates  before  his  modern  judges, 
but  also  a  noble  and  timely  defense  of  free  thought  and 
free  speech.  Civilization  (Kultitr)  means  differentiation 
and  individualization.  The  more  profoundly  an  individual 
participates  in  culture,  the  more  independent  he  must  be- 
come in  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  less  he  will  agree  with 
collective  thought  and  feeling.  Now  the  same  civilization 
which  intensifies  individuality  also  intensifies  collective  life, 
and  this  tends  to  hinder  the  development  of  individuality.  The 
individual  is  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  the  mass.  The 
mass  is  ignorant  and  brutal,  greedy  to  assert  its  own  interests, 
and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  differ  from  it.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  regretted,  says  Dr.  Pohlmann,  that  those  who 
ought  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  personality  against  the 
tyranny  of  "  the  many"  should  help  t  1  obscure  the  proper  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  This  Dr.  Gomperz  has 
done  by  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards 
Socrates.     He  has  drawn  a  false  picture  of  a  great  personality 
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and  a  great  age.  A  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  civilization 
will  show  that  Socrates  was  not  a  radical  innovator,  that  he 
did  not  create  the  spirit  of  dissolution,  but  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dividualism and  criticism  was  the  natural  outcome  of  democ- 
racy, and  that  it  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  already  find  the  beginnings 
of  the  Aufklarung,  the  tendency  to  reflect  upon,  criticise,  and 
oppose  tradition.  From  this  time  on  the  spirit  of  criticism 
grows  apace,  owing  in  part  to  the  changes  in  economic  life,  the 
progress  of  commercialism.  The  rise  of  philosophy  was  pos- 
sible only  in  a  society  already  highly  differentiated,  and  was 
not  merely  the  work  of  a  few  great  personalities.  It  is  absurd 
to  regard  the  highest  product  of  a  civilized  nation,  its  mental 
labor,  as  hostile  to  its  innermost  essence,  as  anti-national.  Dr. 
Gomperz  says  it  was  the  fate  of  philosophy  to  undermine 
national  ideals  and  habits  of  life.  If  this  were  true,  the 
blame  would  rest  equally  with  the  democracy  of  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  for  did  not  the  democracy  really  enthrone  the 
principle  of  subjective  reflection?  The  same  judgment  had 
formerly  been  passed  upon  the  democratic  innovators  as  was 
afterward  pronounced  upon  the  philosophers.  Dr.  Gomperz 
calls  attention  to  this  himself  in  treating  the  fifth  century,  but 
when  he  reaches  Socrates  he  seems  to  forget  what  he  said  be- 
fore and  speaks  of  the  democracy  as  a  conservative  force.  Dr. 
Pohlmann  shows  how  the  leaven  had  been  working  before 
Socrates's  time,  and  appeal's  to  Greek  literature  in  support  of 
his  view.  It  is  not  fair,  he  concludes,  to  attribute  to  Socrates 
and  to  philosophical  thought  what  is  simply  a  typical  character- 
istic of  a  developed  civilization. 

The  critics  of  Socrates  are  also  wrong  in  accusing  him  of 
destroying  the  love  of  country  among  his  people.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  the  first  place  that  long  before  his  time  the 
Athenians  were  frequently  chided  for  their  cosmopolitanism. 
"  The  cosmopolitanism  of  economic  rationalism  is  older  than 
the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  '  sage '  as  formulated  by  the  school 
of  Antisthenes."  Even  among  the  masses  we  find  traces  of  a 
purely  individualistic  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community.  We  are  reminded  of  the  prole- 
tarians "  who  cared  little  for  the  commonwealth  so  long  as  they 
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cad."        e  have  here  simply  another  cl 
developed  civilization,  thai  is  all.     M 
is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  philosophical  criticism  and 

national  ideals.  \\  here  can  we  find  higher  praise  of  Athens 
than  in  the  works  of  Kuripides,  Tluieydidcs,  and  IMato,  in  spile 
of  their  individualism?  Yes,  and  who  ever  showed  a  decj 
and  more  touching  love  of  fatherland  than  Socrates  himself? 
But,  says  Dr.  Gomperz,  Socrates  coldly  turned  his  back  upon 
the  Athenians,  one  of  the  most  noble  and  plastic  of  peoples. 
Here  again  the  trouble  with  Dr.  Gomperz  is  that  he  identi; 
the  people  with  the  narrow  ignorant  mass.  The  multitude, 
as  such,  is  neither  good  nor  bad;  its  conduct  is  simply  incal- 
culable. What  it  lauds  to  the  skies  to-day,  it  pulls  thru  the 
mire  to-morrow.  The  psychology  of  the  mass  shows  that  it  is 
futile  for  the  individual  to  seek  to  influence  its  character. 
Socrates  had  ample  opportunity  during  his  life  to  discover  this 
truth,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  not  going  into  Athenian 
politics.  Plato  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  objections  of  the 
modern  critics  when  he  says  in  the  Republic:  "  Say  to  him  that, 
in  deeming  the  best  votaries  of  philosophy  to  be  useless  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  he  is  right;  but  also  tell  him  to  attribute  their 
uselessness  to  the  fault  of  those  who  will  not  use  them,  and  not 
to  themselves."  The  political  passivity  of  Socrates  is  a  typical 
phenomenon,  the  necessary  result  of  an  exaggerated  form  of 
democracy.  The  inevitable  concomitant  of  majority  rule  is 
the  growing  predominance  of  professional  politicians  and  the 
corresponding  impotence  of  unselfish  and  prudent  patriots.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  Socrates  did  not  wholly  de- 
spair of  his  fellow-citizens.  Moreover,  he  served  them  in  hi^ 
own  way  as  an  active  teacher  and  was  conscious  of  fulfilling  his 
mission  in  doing  this;  he  expressly  declares  his  purpose  to  be 
the  training  of  true  statesmen. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Socrates  regarded  the 
radical  form  of  democracy  as  it  existed  in  Athens  as  absurd 
Government  seemed  to  him  a  science,  and  a  difficult  one  at  that : 
one  for  which  only  the  few  were  capacitated.  The  crowds 
which  filled  the  agora  and  the  courts  he  looked  upon  as  an  igno- 
rant mob  that  had  really  never  thought  about  the  state,  and  to 
place  legislation  in  the  hands  of  such  an  organ  was,  for  him, 
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to  do  violence  to  human  intelligence.  Of  course,  this  intel- 
lectual reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  many  aroused  lively 
opposition,  and  ridicule  and  suspicion  were  cast  upon  the  edu- 
cated. This  may  be  gleaned  from  the  literature  of  the  time, 
particularly  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  who  appeals 
for  his  effects  to  the  hatred  which  the  people  entertained  toward 
the  educated.  "  The  liberalism  of  the  democracy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  noble  eccentricity  of  a  Socrates." 
His  teaching  was  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  collective  be- 
liefs; he  was  accused  of  atheism,  of  corrupting  the  youth,  that 
is,  of  making  them  think  themselves  wiser  and  better  than  their 
fathers,  and  of  despising  the  political  institutions  of  the 
people. 

But  did  the  masses  actually  condemn  Socrates?  Was  it 
not  rather  the  polls,  the  whole  people,  the  state?  Pohlmann 
thinks  not.  The  ruling  party  always  acts  as  tho  it  were  the 
whole  people.  The  220  jurors  who  found  no  fault  in  Socrates 
had  as  much  right  to  claim  that  they  represented  the  people  as 
did  the  280  who  pronounced  him  guilty.  Why  should  we 
merely  count  heads  and  not  weigh  them?  "  The  tragedy  which 
is  enacted  here  repeats  itself  thru  the  entire  history  of  mankind 
down  to  the  present  day  in  ever-changing  forms,  but  with  the 
same  inevitable  result :  the  stunting  or  destruction  of  the  high 
and  noble  by  the  brutal  forces  of  life;  the  suppression  of  the 
mentally  and  morally  free  individuality,  of  free  self-determined 
thought,  by  the  gregarious  spirit;  in  short,  the  oppression  of 
the  purely  spiritual  element  of  developed  civilization  by  the 
brutal  weight  of  the  '  common  '  which  the  mass-soul  casts  into 
the  scales." 

The  historian  will  reach  the  following  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  this  whole  matter.  We  have  in  this  case  a  conflict  of 
interests,  the  interest  of  the  ruling  political  party  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  power  and  glory,  and  the  interest  of  the  Kultur- 
mensch  in  the  freest  possible  exercise  of  his  personality.  The 
court  which  sentenced  Socrates  was  a  political  body,  and  we 
have  here  not  a  purely  judicial  procedure,  a  struggle  for  jus- 
tice, but  a  political  action.  Socrates  was  not  a  friend  of  the 
democratic  constitution,  but  that  does  not  make  him  an  enemy 
to  the  state.     Scientific  thinking,  which  seeks  the  truth  and 
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nothing  hut  the  truth,  is  not  hostile  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
state,  hut  promotes  it.  False  thinking  is  dangerous,  and  what 
better  way  of  correcting  it  that]  hy  free  discussion?  The  true 
interests  of  the  people  demand  free  play  for  every  serious  men- 
tal pursuit  whose  final  goal  is  truth. 

And  that  is  really  what  the  Greek  people  themselves  thought 
of  the  matter.  The  law  making  unbelief  actionable  was  only 
a  few  decades  old  when  Socrates  was  condemned,  and  was 
rarely  enforced  even  then.  Moreover,  such  a  law  does  not 
seem  to  have  existed  generally  in  the  Greek  cities.  Never  be- 
fore the  present  did  the  world  enjoy  such  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  as  among  the  Greeks.  Of  course  there  were  occa- 
sional tilts  between  science  and  politics  and  religion,  but  no 
permanent  pressure  was  exerted  upon  free  thought.  Indeed, 
no  bolder  utterances  can  be  made  by  modern  thinkers  in  meta- 
physics, ethics,  politics,  and  social  theory  than  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets. 

Dr.  Pohlmann's  book  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work:  It 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  Greek 
people,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  lead- 
ing up  to  the  period  under  consideration.  It  enables  us  to  see 
that  remarkable  man,  Socrates,  in  his  historical  setting,  and 
gives  us  a  better  understanding  of  him  and  what  he  stood  for 
than  we  usually  get  from  histories  of  philosophy.  But  the 
book  does  more  than  that.  It  also  helps  us  to  form  the  proper 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  the  social  whole. 
The  growing  tendency  to  make  the  individual  a  part  of  a 
machine,  which  is  so  marked  in  the  economic  world,  cannot  be 
encouraged  in  the  mental  world,  and  the  principle  of  free  re- 
search must  be  guarded  as  a  sacred  heritage.  Should  our  uni- 
versities ever  prove  unfaithful  to  this  ideal,  science  will  seek 
her  dwelling  place  outside  of  the  universities,  as  she  has  often 
done  before,  for  freedom  is  the  blood  of  her  life. 

Frank    Thilly 

University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to 
students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Introduction  to  psychology,  An — By 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1901.     xv-f-509  p.     $4.00. 
So  many  new  text  books  of  psychology 
have  recently  appeared  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  place  could  be  made  for  an- 
other,  and  yet  an  examination   of    Miss 
Calkins's  book    amply  justifies  its  exist- 
ence.      It   is   not   going    too    far  to  say 
that  the  work   of    the   author   has   been 
thoroly  well  done,  and  that  her  classifica- 
tion of  material    and    her  correlation  of 
topics  are  in  some    respects  better  than 
those  to  be  found  in  any  other  text-book 
of  the  subject.     She  has  been  especially 
fortunate    in    including  a   discussion   of 
comparative   and   abnormal   psychology. 
The  book  is   one   that  will    attract   de- 
served  attention     among    students    and 
teachers  of  the  subject  everywhere. 
Poetry,  The  beginnings  of — By  Fran- 
cis B.   Gummere,   Haverford   College. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
x+483  P-     $3.00. 

Mr.  Gummere's  scholarly  book  is  in 
effect  a  philosophical  and  anthropological 
discussion  of  certain  types  of  literature. 
It  deserves  and  will  receive  detailed  criti- 
cism later. 

Roman  political  institutions,  A  his- 
tory and  description  of— By  Frank 
Frost  Abbott,  University  of  Chicago. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.  viii-f-438 
p.     $1.60. 

Professor  Abbott's  book  is  obviously 
intended  to  be  used  by  students  of  Ro- 
man history  and  of  Latin  literature  who 
wish  to  go  somewhat  more  fully  than  is 
usual  into  the  structure  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  For  this  purpose  the 
book  is  wholly  admirable,  and  we  hope 
that  it  may  fall  in  the  hands  of  students 
of  Latin  generally. 

Student's  history  of  philosophy,  A — 
By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xi-f-519  p.     $2.00. 

The  many  attempts  to  make  a  satis- 
factory and  yet  simple  history  of  philos- 
ophy for  introductory  students  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  solving  all  the  difficul- 
ties  inherent  in  the   undertaking.     Mr. 


Rogers's  volume  is  well  conceived  and 
well  written,  but  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
For  example,  we  feel  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  the  assumption  that  the  study  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  will  center  about 
the  systems  of  individual  men.  That  it 
has  so  centered  in  the  past  is  undeniable, 
and  this  has  been  one  of  its  weaknesses 
as  an  academic  discipline.  It  has  too 
often  appeared  to  be  merely  the  story  of 
the  loosely  related  and  even  flatly  con- 
tradictory reflections  of  individual  think- 
ers. When  the  emphasis  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  transferred 
from  individuals  to  tendencies  and  prob- 
lems, the  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Mr.  Rogers's  volume 
is  helpful  and  interesting. 

Who's  who  in  America:  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  notable  living  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States,  1901- 
1902 — Edited  by  John  W.  Leonard. 
Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  1901. 
I350  p.     $3.00. 

This  invaluable  book  of  reference  is 
well  known  in  libraries  and  newspaper 
offices.  As  a  guide  to  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  of  to-day  and  the  best 
representatives  of  the  public  and  profes- 
sional life  of  America,  the  book  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  contains  11,551 
names,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  test  it,  these  are  entered  and  described 
with  extraordinary  accuracy.  Not  the 
least  interesting  item  in  the  book  is  the 
editor's  discussion  of  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  11,551  persons  whose 
brief  biographies  appear.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 9760  furnished  educational  data  more 
or  less  complete.  An  analysis  of  the  in- 
formation furnished  discloses  the  some- 
what remarkable  fact  that  no  fewer  than 
4521  are  graduates  of  universities  and  col- 
leges conferring  the  baccalaureate  degrees 
in  letters,  science,  or  philosophy.  Others, 
to  the  number  of  965,  attended  such  in- 
stitutions, but  did  not  graduate;  1138 
completed  their  education  in  secondary 
schools,  public  or  private;  1 17  graduated 
from  normal  schools;  366  from  foreign 
institutions;  while  282  were  privately 
educated.  These  statistics  are  full  of 
significance. 


IX 

EDITORIAL 

Chan  es  in  the  ^ie  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Jour- 
Secondary  Schools  ncil  of  education  has  furnished  that  excellent 
o      ermany  periodical    with    a    capital    summary   of   the 

changes  in  secondary-school  work  and  organization  that  have 
followed  upon  the  school  conference  that  assembled  at  Berlin 
in  May  of  1900.  The  summary  is  so  good  that  we  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reproduce  it. 

The  results  of  the  conference  appeared  rapidly.  The  edict 
of  the  Kaiser  that  followed  proclaimed  the  equality,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  culture,  of  the  three  types  of  higher 
schools  with  nine  successive  classes;  the  May-June  number  of 
the  Centralblatt  fur  die  gcsammte  Unterrichts-verwaltung 
brought  the  new  time-tables,  and  the  next  edition  contained  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Lehrplane.  The  changes  thus  introduced 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  significant.  The  foremost 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  assigned  to  Latin  at  the 
Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium.  Six  extra  lessons  are  de- 
voted to  this  branch,  and  these  are  secured  by  the  simple  device 
of  adding  six  extra  hours  to  the  sum  total.  In  spite  of  the  oft- 
repeated  insistence  on  the  supreme  importance  of  Greek  life  and 
thought  and  its  influence  on  modern  culture,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  able  championship  of  his  favorite  study  by  Willamo- 
witz-Mollendorf.  this  branch  makes  no  increased  demands  on 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium — nay,  even  in 
this  the  home  of  classical  training,  it  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
an  "  optional  subject  " — and  "  where  circumstances  render 
such  a  course  advisable  "  may  be  replaced  by  modern  lan- 
guages. Beyond  the  favorable  allusion  in  the  Kaiser's  edict, 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  Reformschule,  and  in  the  new  pro- 
grams the  commencement  of  Latin  in  the  lowest  class  is  still 
treated  as  the  normal  course  of  study.  As  a  rule,  the  time 
allotted  to  modern  languages  has  undergone  no  diminution, 
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but  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  "  intensification  "  that  "the 
number  of  hours  shall  drop  to  two  hours  per  week  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  study  and  be  increased  in  the  later  stages,  as 
is  now  the  case  in  the  Gymnasium.  History  has  gained  one 
hour's  additional  consideration,  and  geography  three,  appear- 
ing once  again  as  an  independent  branch  in  the  upper  classes. 
Such  a  reform  was  extremely  necessary,  if  any  importance  was 
attached  to  the  retention  by  the  pupils  of  the  upper  division  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  they  had  previously  acquired,  and 
it  is  perhaps  felt  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  colonizing  nation  to 
be  ignorant  of  geography.  Mathematics  and  science  claim  the 
same  time  as  before. 

The  new  programs  of  study  contain  fewer  changes  than 
might  have  been  expected.  While  the  alterations  in  the  de- 
tailed courses  are  not  very  numerous,  the  notes  on  method  have 
been  largely  rewritten  and  contain  much  that  is  new.  Herein 
lies  the  importance  of  the  revised  edition,  because  these  notes 
reveal  the  spirit  in  which  the  changes  were  made,  and  thru 
them  are  scattered  words  of  educational  wisdom.  Religious 
instruction  did  not  enter  the  discussions  of  the  conference,  and 
here  no  change  has  been  made.  In  the  mother  tongue  changes 
have  been  made  here  and  there  in  the  reading  material ;  in  con- 
sonance with  the  desire  alluded  to  above,  geographical 
subjects  secure  a  larger  place  in  the  reading  books  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  in  the  higher  forms  the  works  of  some 
more  recent  authors  of  established  repute  are  set  down  to 
be  read.  It  is  urged  that  the  introductory  course  in  philos- 
ophy, which  was  abolished  by  the  programs  of  1892, 
should  be  re-established  if  there  be  a  suitable  teacher,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  stated  to  be  advisable  that  the  pupil  should 
form  some  acquaintance  with  psychology  and  logic.  In 
respect  of  method,  still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  train- 
ing in  oral  expression,  and  upon  the  teachers  is  laid  the 
burden  of  seeing  that  miniature  lectures  given  from  time  to 
time  by  the  pupils  are  really  such  and  do  not  degenerate  into 
the  declamation  of  a  prepared  oration.  In  the  classical  lan- 
guages the  chief  anxiety  is  to  remove  everything  that  may  tend 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  study — all  unnecessary  gram- 
matical detail  is  to  be  rigidly  excluded,  and  in  the  case  of  more 
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than  usually  difficult  passages,  <-.  g.t  the  choruses  in  (i 
tragedies,  preparation   in  class  under  the  guidance  of  the 

teacher  is  to  take  the  place  of  independent  preparation  at  home. 
Moreover,  in  Latin,  the  Latin  summaries  of  the  contents  of 
books  read  in  class  are  no  longer  demanded. 

In  mathematics,  more  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  solu- 
tion of  geometrical  problems,  and  there  is  to  be  a  better  corre- 
lation of  theory  and  its  application.  In  natural  science,  greater 
space  is  to  be  given  to  practical  work.  Thruout  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  school  authorities,  and  to 
allow  them  to  adapt  their  instruction  (within  limits)  to  the 
needs  of  their  pupils.  One  other  matter  deserves  mention. 
Rowing  is  now  and  again  substituted  for  gymnastics  (and  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  specific  against  headache),  and  swim- 
ming is  everywhere  to  be  encouraged. 


Mr.  Carnegie's  latest  gift,  of  ten  millions  of 
Latest  Gift™6216  S  dollars,  to  endow  research,  the  fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  directors  named  by 
the  donor,  is  at  once  his  greatest  and  his  most  important  gift. 
Libraries  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  and  their  establishment 
far  and  wide  is  a  public  service.  But  libraries  make  an  appeal 
for  support  and  encouragement  which  is  heard  by  many.  Re- 
search, on  the  other  hand,  the  very  life-blood  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, appeals  only  to  those  endowed  with  high  imaginative 
power  and  equipped  with  the  qualities  of  educational  states- 
manship. Few  of  these  are  found  among  men  of  wealth. 
To  the  average  successful  man  of  affairs,  research  is  in 
the  clouds,  it  is  impractical,  it  is  a  mild  type  of  lunacy 
and  not  to  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Carnegie  knows  better.  His 
own  fortune  is  the  result  of  a  business  which  has  depended 
upon  scientific  research  not  only  for  its  origination,  but 
for  its  stupendous  development.  He  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  relations  between  theory  and  practice  as  they  really  are,  and 
to  feel  confident  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  successful  practice  to  the  widen- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  theories  on  which  all  practice  depends. 
With  this  great  fund,  wisely  administered,  the  United  States 
ought  to  develop  in  a  generation's  time  an  army  of  investiga- 
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tors  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  Innumerable  ques- 
tions await  solution  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  biology,  in  eco- 
nomics and  social  science,  in  education,  in  psychology,  physi- 
ology and  pathology,  and  in  other  fields.  The  Carnegie  fund 
ought  to  be  so  used  as  to  set  about  their  solution  at  once.  The 
best-trained  investigators  now  living,  when  not  already  here, 
should  be  either  brought  here  or  surrounded  with  the  most  per- 
fect conditions  for  carrying  on  their  work.  The  possible 
benefits,  both  to  scholarship  and  to  practical  life,  are  limitless. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has,  in  our  judgment,  shown  great  wisdom  in' 
refusing  to  found  a  new  university,  national  or  other.  The 
best  opinion  is  that  such  an  institution  would  retard,  not  pro- 
mote, the  cause  for  which  it  would  ostensibly  be  established. 
But  a  great  fund  for  research,  administered  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  true  university  work  that  we  have  here  in  America,  and  so 
as  to  bring  about  genuine  co-operation  between  all  university 
workers,  is  precisely  what  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  stands  most  in  need  of. 

There  are  various  dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  In  re- 
gard to  some  of  these  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  veritable 
lighthouse.  Everything  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom,  broad- 
mindedness,  and  scientific  imagination  of  the  directors  of  the 
fund. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  establishment  of  this 
new  foundation,  making  possible  so  much  more  than  anyone 
has  yet  planned,  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  proposal  for  a 
governmental  university  at  Washington.  It  has  always  been 
unnecessary,  and  would  now  be  ridiculous,  in  addition. 


By  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  readers  of  the 
their  Benefactors     Educational  Review  are  able  to  consider 

together  with  Professor  Dewey's  article  on 
"  Academic  freedom,"  printed  in  this  issue,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  the  "  Rights  of  donors  "  read  by  Chief  Judge 
Parker  of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  at  the  Syra- 
cuse meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Judge  Parker's  argument  marches  judicially  from  its  prem- 
ises to  its  conclusion,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  premises,  as 
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1,  either  exclude  universities  from  consideration  entirely 

or  else  mistake  the  office  and  functions  of  universities.     X<  1  in 

stitutioii  can  he  a  university,  for  instance,  in  which  a  b 

the  right  to  insist  that  Ihe  doctrines — economic,  philo- 
sophic, biologic,  or  other — which  are  believed  by  him  to  be 
true  shall  he  taught  Such  institutions  may,  do,  and  perhaps 
Should,  exist;  hut  they  are  not  universities,  and  by  assuming 
the  name  do  not  become  so.  A  university  conserves  the  truth 
as  truth  appears  in  its  own  light.  It  alters  its  standards  of 
truth  in  the  various  domains  oi  knowledge  with  the  discovery 
of  new  facts,  and  it  entertains  no  prejudices  which  are  allowed 
to  weigh  against  evidence  and  logic.  The  benefactor  of  a  uni- 
versity should  realize  this,  and  it  should  in  fairness  be  pointed 
out  to  him  when  his  gift  is  made.  He  may  wish  to  propagate 
the  Euclidean  geometry,  but  the  followers  of  Lobachewsky 
may,  before  a  decade  has  passed,  have  shown  that  to  be  unde- 
sirable. If  so,  a  university  cannot  propagate  the  Euclidean 
geometry  save  for  historical  and  comparative  purposes.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  motions  of 
heavenly  bodies  might  well  have  appealed  to  the  analogue  of 
the  modern  university  benefactor.  If  it  had  done  so,  the  foun- 
dation would  soon  have  become  ridiculous.  It  takes  some 
courage  to  believe  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  but 
universities  have  that  courage  and  represent  it  before  the  world. 
To  part  with  any  portion  of  it  for  money  would  be  to  com- 
pound an  intellectual  felony. 

In  our  judgment  there  are  very  few  men  at  once  so  vain  and 
so  short-sighted  as  to  wish  to  give  endowments  for  the  propa- 
gation of  their  own  personal  ideas  and  preferences.  Almost 
without  exception  the  men  and  women  who  give  to  higher  edu- 
cation give  in  the  largest  and  freest  spirit  possible. 

So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  most  questions  of  "  academic 
freedom  "  that  arise  in  the  United  States  are  really  questions 
of  manners,  not  of  morals  at  all.  Liberty  is  not  license;  and 
he  is  no  worthy  university  teacher  who  is  so  little  schooled  in 
the  world's  science  and  the  world's  philosophy  as  to  run  full 
tilt  against  all  that  mankind  has  said  and  thought  and  done. 
The  place  for  such  a  person  is  not  in  a  university,  but  in  a  mad- 
house. 
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Professor  Dewey  seems  to  us  to  be  supported  by  not  a 
little  recent  history  when  he  says  that  "  it  is  possible  to  con- 
fuse loyalty  to  truth  with  self-conceit  in  the  assertion  of 
personal  opinion.  It  is  possible  to  identify  courage  with 
bumptiousness."  There's  the  rub.  A  university  professor 
owes  something  to  ordinary  standards  of  sanity  and  good 
breeding  as  well  as  to  truth.  Indeed,  they  are  part  of  the 
truth,  when  seen  steadily  and  whole. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  these  modern  days  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  of  so-called  Lehrfreiheit  are  hopelessly  con- 
fused with  insoluble  personal  equations.  The  poor  bene- 
factor or  donor  is  dragged  into  the  matter  against  his  will 
and  often  without  his  knowledge,  for  purely  controversial 
purposes.  When  a  legislature,  or  a  synod,  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical body,  interferes  with  freedom  of  teaching,  then  there 
is  a  genuine  abuse;  but  we  fancy  that  somewhat  prolonged 
search  would  be  needed  to  find  a  real  case  of  infringement 
on  a  teacher's  liberty  by  a  benefactor,  when  the  teacher  was 
bearing  himself  in  all  respects  like  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
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THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM   IN   UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING 

There  have  been  periods  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  when 
poor  teaching  was  about  as  effective  as  good,  when  the  situa- 
tion rather  than  the  teacher  furnished  the  stimulus,  and  when 
the  student  needed  opportunity  more  than  guidance.  The  rise 
of  philosophy  in  Greece,  the  founding  of  the  mediaeval  univer- 
sities, the  revival  of  learning,  are  all  instances  in  which  the 
passion  for  learning  swept  over  far  more  serious  obstacles  than 
poor  methods  of  teaching. 

What  has  been  true  of  the  great  periods  of  mental  awaken- 
ing is  usually  true  of  particular  branches  of  study  at  all  times. 
There  are  always  some  departments  of  education  in  which 
young  men  crave  simply  opportunity  to  work,  and  in  which 
they  get  what  they  want,  whether  the  teaching  is  good  or  bad. 
This  intense  longing  for  mental  nourishment  is  satisfied  at  one 
time  or  place  by  the  study  of  law,  at  another  by  that  of  medicine 
or  of  theology.  In  our  own  day,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  strongest  intellectual  enthusiasms  among  the  young  are 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  law,  medicine,  and  applied  science. 
While  the  arts  student  must  have  free  election  and  much  leisure 
time,  the  student  in  engineering,  architecture,  chemistry, 
physics,  or  medicine  submits  without  a  murmur  to  a  rigid  cur- 
riculum, to  a  large  number  of  studies,  and  to  heavy  assign- 
ments of  laboratory  work.  Where  the  arts  man  puts  in  fifteen 
hours  a  week,  the  man  in  a  professional  course  cheerfully  sub- 
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mits  to  thirty  or  more.  The  one  class,  like  athletes,  seat  them- 
selves at  the  training  tables  of  the -professions,  demanding 
nothing  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  end  sought;  the  other 
class  insist  on  having  much  pastry  and  recreation.  But  if  the 
professional  courses  get  the  best  men,  the  most  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  the  strongest  intellectual  enthusiasm,  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  they  can  get  along  with  the  poorest 
teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  get  the  best 
teaching,  and  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  they  have  the  most 
teachers;  and,  second,  because  they  get  the  best  response  from 
the  student. 

Almost  any  university  catalog  will  show  one  teacher  for 
every  ten  students,  but  even  a  cursory  inquiry  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  teachers  will  show  that  they  are  plentiful  where  there 
are  laboratories,  and  scarce  where  there  are  none.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  what  may  be  called  the  social  sciences, 
that  is,  in  non-linguistic  and  non-mathematical  arts  studies,  like 
history,  economics,  political  and  social  science,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  education.  In  one  university  5  teachers  care  for 
over  900  registrations  in  history;  in  another,  3  men  have  an 
aggregate  of  750  registrations.  At  the  same  time,  one  finds 
a  professor  and  4  assistants  for  40  students,  or  perhaps  200 
registrations,  in  a  department  of  science  having  laboratory 
work.  But  the  only  way  one  man  can  teach  from  100  to  200 
students  at  a  time  is  to  lecture  to  them.  This  leads  naturally 
to  a  distinction  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  lecture  as 
an  instrument  of  university  instruction. 

It  was  just  said  that  the  professional  schools  have  the  best 
teaching  because  they  get  the  best  response  from  the  student. 
Were  one  disposed  to  seek  a  formal  test  of  the  value  of  a 
method  of  teaching,  one  might  perhaps  find  its  measure  in  the 
degree  of  response  it  awakens  in  the  student.  The  calamity 
that  always  threatens  the  lecture  is  that  it  will  awaken  no  cor- 
responding activity  in  the  hearer.  The  student  may  simply 
listen,  and  that  imperfectly,  since  he  must  be  bothered  by  note- 
taking,  losing  perhaps  two  points  for  every  one  that  he  gets. 
The  writer  once  asked  a  fellow-student  what  he  had  gotten 
from  a  lecture  in  philosophy  to  which  we  had  both  listened. 
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I  lis  reply  was:  M  I  got  everything  but  the  points."     Whatever 
of  good  there  may  he  in  a  lecture  in  science,  pure  Of  applied,  the 
laboratory    re-enforces,    vivifies,    and    fixes.      But    what    re- 
enforccs.  vivifies,  and  fixes  the  five  thousand  words  of  a  lecture 
in  one  of  the  social  sciences?     There  is  no  laboratory,  there  is 
no  debate,  there  is  no  question,  and  no  answer.     The  student 
listens.     If  his  soul  is  on  fire  in  its  eagerness  to  verify  a  theory, 
to  master  a  body  of  knowledge,  then  the  lecture  may  supply 
both  stimulus  and   guidance.     But  the  lecture  comes  three 
times  a  week,  and  a  tri-weekly  conflagration  in  his  soul  soon 
burns  it  out.     Then  listening  takes  the  place  of  reflection  and 
study.     Even  personality  is  lost  in  the  mass.     I  once  asked  of 
a  student  who  had  specialized  in  history,  if  he  had  ever  made  an 
oral  recitation  in  that  subject.     He  answered  that  he  had  not; 
also  that  he  had  never  been  asked  a  question,  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the  class,  and  that  in  al1 
probability  the  professor  did  hot  know  which  one  of  the  two^ 
hundred  odd  names  in  the  class  belonged  to  him.     It  is  fairly 
evident  that  many  of  the  departments  of  arts  labor  under  the 
double  disadvantage  of  scarcity  of  teachers  and  of  lack  of  men- 
tal enthusiasm.     The  strongest  men,  for  the  latter  reason,  are 
not  attracted  in  large  numbers  to  these  courses.     The  favorite 
phantom  of  the  schoolman   is  that   students  should  pursue 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake;  that  knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  its 
own  reward.     It  may  be  granted  that  at  some  of  the  racial 
high  tides  of  the  past,  men  have  seemed  to  fall  naturally  and: 
easily  into  a  passionate  pursuit  of  knowledge  from  the  old! 
Greek  motives.     Yet  careful  analysts,  like  Rashdall,  find  that„ 
even  in  these  idealistic  periods,  the  solid  rewards  of  scholarship 
in  the  way  of  position  or  preferment  lay  ahead  of  the  studies 
most    ardently    pursued.      But    educational    phantoms,    like 
others,  are  after  all  only  phantoms.     Men  now  rarely  rise  to 
intense  mental  excitement  in  the  arts  courses,  because  teaching, 
the  natural  occupation  of  the  arts  student,  is  either  overcrowded 
or  badly  paid,  or  because  teaching,  as  now  organized  in  our 
higher  institutions,  fails  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  best, 
most  strenuous,  and  most  active  minds.     This  being  the  ca 
it  is  idle  to  expect  subjective  enthusiasm  to  make  good  the 
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losses  that  come  of  inadequate  teaching  force,  and  consequent 
bad  method. 

It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that,  because  a  man  talks,  he  there- 
fore necessarily  teaches.  The  difference  between  the  method 
of  the  Sophists  and  that  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
used  the  monologue  while  the  other  used  the  dialogue.  The 
monologue  compels  the  activity  of  but  one  mind,  whereas  the 
dialogue  insures  that  of  two.  The  eternal  superiority  of 
mathematics  and  linguistics  as  instruments  of  instruction  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  can  do  nothing  unless  the  student 
does  much.  The  studies  are  sure  of  an  educational  response  on 
the  part  of  the  learner.  But  this  is  not  equally  true  of  the 
other  subjects  mentioned.  The  teacher  may  pour  over  the 
student  a  cataract  of  words,  which  the  latter  can  no  more 
assimilate  than  he  could  drink  the  water  of  a  cascade  that 
chanced  to  be  dashing  over  him.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  be- 
cause a  lecturer  does  not  realize  how  vain  an  unbroken  current 
of  words  may  be,  but  because  these  departments  are  so  or- 
ganized that,  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,  the  professor  is 
unable  to  insure  an  adequate  response  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

The  present  organization  of  the  arts  department  is  defective 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  one  man  cannot  effectively 
teach  classes  of  a  hundred  or  more  students.  He  can  indeed 
".talk  to  as  many  as  his  room  will  hold,  but  he  cannot  insure  an 
.adequate  educative  response  from  them.  Some  attempt  to 
mend  the  matter  by  having  fewer  lectures  and  more  quizzes, 
either  written  or  oral.  If  frequent  examinations  are  resorted 
to,  the  teacher  can  be  sure  only  that  his  students  will  cram 
more,  not  that  they  will  think  better  or  assimilate  more  per- 
fectly. If  the  papers  are  very  numerous  they  cannot  be  so 
examined  as  to  give  the  student  the  value  of  the  correction. 
Such  attempts  seek  to  remedy  unthinking  absorption  by  enforc- 
ing more  of  it.  The  only  way  that  papers  or  oral  discussions 
can  be  made  of  appreciable  value  is  to  furnish  the  professor 
with  associates  enough,  so  that,  after  the  lectures,  the  classes 
may  be  broken  up  into  small  sections.  Then  a  new  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  student  can  be  secured.     Somebody  will  know 
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his  name;  somebody  will  see  to  it  thai  he  nol  only  knows  his 
Facts,  but  that  he  appreciates  their  meaning;  somebody  will  see 
to  it  that  he  ceases  to  absorb  like  a  sponge,  and  begins  to  grow 
like  an  organism.  Absorption  will  be  succeeded  by  productive 
activity.  Problems  will  be  set  that  require  the  student's  best 
productive  efforts  to  solve.  Motives  growing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject will  displace  those  that  have  their  root  in  the  desire  to  pass. 
The  whole  subject  will  be  made  alive  because  it  will  be  related 
to  life.  The  interests  clustering  around  it  will  cease  to  be 
merely  aesthetic,  or  sentimental,  or  even  purely  intellectual. 
They  will  become  vivid,  in  that  the  subject  will  be  seen  to  con- 
tribute to  the  survival  of  some  vital  concern  of  the  mind,  or  the 
welfare  of  some  essential  institution  of  society. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  present  lecture  system  in  the 
arts  department  is  that  the  undergraduate  student  is  now  study- 
ing too  many  subjects  at  one  time.  Where  the  lecture  is  un- 
supplemented  by  group  discussions,  it  is  customary  to  have  in 
each  course  from  two  to  three  lectures  per  week.  If,  now,  the 
weekly  number  of  hours  for  each  student  is  eighteen  he  will,  at 
the  best,  be  dividing  his  attention  among  six  subjects. 
Courses  of  two  hours  per  week,  and  they  are  usually  numerous, 
permit  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  at  one  time  to  rise  to 
eight  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  distraction  such  a 
system  involves,  the  difficulty  is  vastly  enhanced  when  each  set 
of  lectures  demands  a  course  of  reading,  and  perhaps  a  set  of 
essays.  How  can  all  the  sweets  of  free  election  console  the 
student  for  such  division  of  energy,  such  distraction  of  atten- 
tion ?  But  should  the  courses  have,  say,  four  hours  per  week 
each,  with  two  lectures  and  two  sets  of  group  discussions  upon 
the  lectures  and  allied  reading,  the  number  of  subjects  pur- 
sued at  one  time  would  sink  to  four,  or  at  most  five,  and  the 
presenl  dissipation  of  energy  and  distraction  of  attention  would 
be  avoided. 

The  second  respect  in  which  the  present  organization  of  the 
arts  department  is  defective  is  in  the  library  facilities  offered 
by  the  university.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  is  due  to  inade- 
quate material  facilities,  but  perhaps  more  often  to  archaic 
methods  of  administration.     A  good  modern  library  needs  an 
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abundance  of  seminary  or  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  books  in 
specific  subjects.  These  should  be  placed  where  groups  of 
students  in  one  course  can  be  directed  in  their  reading  by  an 
instructor.  The  library  is  the  real  laboratory  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  it  is  usually  so  arranged  that  each  student  must 
work  without  discussion,  guidance,  or  test.  Some  teachers 
attempt  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  great  profuseness  in  the  cita- 
tion of  authorities.  Whole  volumes  of  outlines  and  bibli- 
ographies and  precise  citations  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
learner.  But  what  must  be  his  bewilderment  when  he  finds 
more  reading  assigned  for  a  tenth  of  the  ground  covered  by  a 
single  lecture  than  he  has  time  to  do  in  a  week !  Such  a  system 
for  the  undergraduate  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  either  to  dissipa- 
tion of  effort  and  distraction  of  mind,  or  to  the  neglect  that  is 
associated  with  the  despair  of  real  accomplishment.  Tho 
good  syllabi  can  help  to  make  our  work  effective,  they  cannot 
really  overcome  the  congestion  arising  from  scarcity  of 
teachers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  construction  in  a  modern 
university  library,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  an  archaic  ad- 
ministration, when  the  benefits  of  a  different  method  outweigh 
those  attaching  to  an  ancient  system.  When  books  were  few 
and  hard  to  obtain,  it  was  perhaps  reasonable  to  require  all 
students  to  do  their  reading  in  silence  where  the  books  were. 
When  the  books  were  chained  to  their  places,  such  a  plan  was 
necessary.  But  now  when  books  are  both  numerous  and 
cheap,  and  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities,  why  should  a 
library  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes  still  adhere  to  the 
monastic  system,  forcing  each  student  to  do  all  his  reading 
within  its  walls  ? 

The  undergraduate  needs  more  to  read  a  few  books  well, 
than  to  flit  thru  many.  Continuity  is  best  secured  when  the 
student  can  have  entire  control  of  a  book  for  a  definite  time. 
Again,  the  undergraduate  needs  the  very  stimulus  that  silence 
prohibits,  that  is,  the  stimulus  of  conference  with  his  fellow- 
student.  Where  two  read  a  book  together,  re-enforcing  its 
teachings  by  comment,  illustration,  and  discussion,  the  value  of 
the  exercise  is  greatly  enhanced.     Yet  the  monastic  admin- 
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istration  deprives  the  lecture  system  of  this  natural,  simple,  and 
inexpensive  assistance. 

It  is  the  monastic  idea,  too,  that  causes  the  reluctance  of  the 
average  librarian  to  buy  more  than  a  single  copy  of  any  one 
work.  Yet  it  is  often  more  important  for  a  class  of  fifty  to 
read  a  certain  book  within  a  limited  period  than  it  would  be  for 
them  to  browse  over  all  the  other  books  in  the  library  on  that 
subject.  It  is  this  single-book  condition  that  forces  the  lecturer 
to  assign,  it  may  be,  dozens  of  books  upon  a  single  topic,  that 
everybody  may  get  a  chance  to  read  at  least  something  before 
the  topic  is  cold.  Were  there,  say,  ten  copies  each  of  certain 
epoch-making  books  in  the  library,  or  one  book  for  a  given 
number  of  students  in  a  class,  and  a  separate  room  in  which  to 
use  them,  and  an  instructor  to  supervise,  re-enforce,  and  fix  the 
matter  of  the  books  in  the  minds  of  groups  of  students,  the 
present  inevitable  abuses  of  the  lecture  system  would  be  well- 
nigh  abated.  Then  the  lecture  could  serve  its  legitimate  func- 
tions, which  are  to  stimulate,  to  guide,  to  interpret;  to  reveal 
new  modes  of  approach,  new  standpoints  of  interpretation,  and 
new  bases  for  criticism.  Lectures  would  be  fewer  and  better, 
and  more  time  would  be  left  to  the  student  in  which  to  do  his 
part  by  responding  to  the  stimulus  and  guidance  given  by  the 
lecturer.  Education  under  such  conditions  would  pass  from 
absorption  to  assimilation,  from  more  or  less  somnolent  recep- 
tivity to  responsive  activity. 

The  foregoing  discussion  offers  for  further  consideration  the 
following 

THESES 

1.  The  test  for  the  value  of  a  lecture  is  the  degree  of  re- 
sponse it  awakens  in  the  student. 

2.  The  arts  department  of  a  modern  university  is  almost 
wholly  lacking  in  machinery  for  securing  an  adequate  response 
to  the  lecture  from  the  undergraduate  student.  Lacking,  then, 
both  extraordinary  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  its  students  and 
having  no  adequate  means  for  securing  their  strong  educational 
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activity,  the  lecture  system  in  many  of  the  arts  courses  tends  to 
produce  poor  scholars  and  torpid  minds. 

3.  No  devices,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  can  really 
overcome  defects  caused  by  lack  of  teachers  and  absence  of  edu- 
cative machinery  for  securing  mental  activity. 

4.  The  improvements  most  imperatively  needed  are :  ( 1 )  An 
adequate  supply  of  instructors  to  conduct  discussions  and  to 
guide  and  fructify  the  reading. 

(2)  A  sufficient  number  of  seminary  or  other  isolated  read- 
ing rooms. 

(3)  The  purchase  by  the  library  of  several  copies  each  of  the 
epoch-making  books  in  each  department. 

(4)  The  home  use  of  books  by  the  student  for  definite 
lengths  of  time. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


II 

SUPPLEMENTARY    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES1 

Educational  agencies  other  than  the  public  school  might  be 
regarded  as  complementary  rather  than  as  supplementary,  since 
supplementary  means  subordinate  or  secondary.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  school,  which  includes  but  a  few  years  of  im- 
mature childhood,  when  not  very  much  is  learned,  is  not  sup- 
plementary or  merely  preliminary  to  other  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
moral,  and  religious  influences.  The  question  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  debated  in  the  way  of  measuring  the  more  or  less  of 
value,  since  we  are  only  to  consider  other  kinds  and  methods 
of  education  during  and  after  the  period  of  school  life,  and  so 
may  leave  the  importance  of  each  and  the  relation  of  one  to  an- 
other to  take  care  of  therhselves.  Certainly  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  competition  between  the  school  and  the  home,  between 
the  school  and  the  state,  the  church,  the  library,  the  newspaper, 
just  because  the  faculties  of  a  person,  to  which  all  these 
agencies  minister,  are  in  no  competition.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  or  to  fear  that  any  one  of  these  ministering 
agencies  is  to  replace  or  is  replacing  another,  except  as  it  may 
be  the  misfortune  of  this  or  that  person  not  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  all  of  them.  I  shall  not  keep  out 
of  school  altogether  in  recognizing  and  describing  other 
agencies,  because  some  of  them,  which  cover  the  whole  of  life, 
may  and  should  make  a  beginning  in  the  school. 

It  is  possible  to  judge  concerning  non-school,  after-school, 
and  in-school  education  only  by  discerning  first  the  object  of 
all  education.  Is  it  the  object  of  education  to  train  for  a  lucra- 
tive pursuit?  Yes.  Reading,  writing,  and  reckoning  train 
one  for  any  pursuit;  at  least,  there  is  no  occupation  in  which 

'An  adlress   delivered   before  the   Twentieth   Century   Club,    Boston,    I 
November  25,  1901. 
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one  can  succeed  without  knowing  how  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  besides  having  some  specific,  technical  knowledge, 
manual  or  professional.  Yet  the  object  or  end  of  life  is  not 
success  in  a  breadwinning  pursuit,  which  is  a  means  to  ends  be- 
yond. Is  it  the  object  of  education  to  make  good  citizens? 
Yes.  The  schools  should  promote  good  citizenship,  and  so 
should  other  agencies.  Yet  the  well-governed,  the  good  state 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a  means  to  the  welfare  and  enjoy- 
ment of  citizens.  A  dozen  objects  might  be  named,  only  to 
push  us  on,  in  every  case,  to  the  question,  What  is  life  for  ?  or, 
rather,  What  is  life?  The  object,  or  at  least,  a  principal  object 
of  life  is  enjoyment,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  one  is 
capable.  If  the  word  enjoyment  seems  too  suggestive  of  the 
selfishness  of  pleasurable  sensations,  I  am  quite  willing  to  sub- 
stitute the  enrichment,  the  beauty,  the  nobility  of  life.  My 
own  preference,  however,  is  for  enjoyment,  the  true  eude- 
monism.  A  man  may  find  enjoyment  in  his  earnings,  his 
wealth,  his  professional  success,  but  a  true  man  should  enjoy 
himself  and  not  merely  the  thing  he  has  wrought,  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  himself.  True  enjoyment,  or,  if  you  please,  fullness 
and  completeness,  is  in  the  satisfaction  of  those  powers  and 
tastes  which  can  be  satisfied  only  from  the  open  sources.  A 
full  life  demands  knowledge  of  men  in  their  history  and 
achievements,  demands  literature,  art,  moral  and  religious 
ideals.  Man  is  not  only  a  physical  being,  but  is,  all  the  time,  an 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  being,  and  part  of  the  time  an  in- 
tellectual being.  A  man,  it  is  often  said,  should  be  above  his 
pursuit,  but  above  a  pursuit  is  no  elevated  vacuum,  and,  if  there 
were,  one  could  not  live  in  it.  To  be  above  a  pursuit  one  must 
be  supplied  and  enriched  from  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
from  actual  and  ideal  man  as  reflected  in  poetry,  art,  and  re- 
ligion. Acquaintance  with  the  best  literature,  with  art,  with 
great  and  good  characters,  with  the  truths,  ideals,  and  duties 
of  religion,  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  and  fullness  of  life, 
or,  at  least,  acquaintance  with  some  of  those  sources  which  de- 
pict the  human  and  the  divine  ideal  of  perfection  and  beauty. 
If  you  are  thinking  that  a  man  should  hot  live  to  enjoy  him- 
self, but  also  to  serve  and  help  others,  remember  that  the  object 
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of  all  service,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  that  others  may  have  the 
true  enjoyment  of  life;  that  the  causes  of  unhappiness,  suffer- 
ing, and  disease  may  be  removed;  that  others  may  not  move  in 
the  narrow  round  of  low,  unworthy,  debilitating  pleasures, 
but  may  have  a  rich  and  happy  life  in  the  things  of  the  intel- 
lect and  of  the  spirit. 

Theories  of  socialism  have  had  one  good  effect.  They  have 
forced  the  recognition  of  human  values  higher  than  material 
goods.  The  socialist  first  insisted  that  the  crying,  the  only 
need  is  equal  or  equitable  division  of  economic  goods.  But 
discussion  of  schemes  for  equalization  of  product  has  com- 
pelled the  valuation  of  other  and  higher  goods.  The  socialist 
at  last  admitted  and  now  contends  that  economic  improve- 
ment is  only  the  condition  of  gaining  the  satisfactions  and  en- 
joyments of  life.  That  all  men  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
housed,  and  not  overworked,  is  but  the  beginning.  They  must 
have  the  enjoyment  of  amusement  and  recreation,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  must  share  the  great 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  Church. 

We  may  now  be  more  specific  in  recognizing  particular 
agencies  which  supplement,  complement,  or  continue  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school. 

First  and  perhaps  greatest  is  reading.  One  who  can  read 
possesses  all  things.  The  printed  page  is  the  open  door  of  the 
imagination  thru  which  one  sees  in  picture  the  world  of  human 
life,  and  is  transported  to  other  scenes.  There  are  two  parts 
in  reading;  one  is  the  ability  to  read,  which  is  merely  the 
mechanism  of  sight,  translating  artificial  symbols  into  mean- 
ing; the  other  is  the  love  of  reading.  The  school  gives  ability 
to  read.  That  is  a  somewhat  laborious  and  uninteresting,  tho 
necessary,  task  with  letters,  words,  and  sentences.  The  school 
does  this  service  successfully.  I  do  not  know  how  small  a  frac- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  illiterate,  but  it 
is  very  small  indeed.  Nearly  all  who  can  read  learned  to  read 
in  the  school.  Which  may  be  the  better  method  of  acquiring 
this  art,  whether  by  putting  letters  together  or  by  taking  words 
apart,  I  do  not  know.  But  that  is  of  little  consequence  except 
to  psychological  theorists.     The  children  do  learn  to  read. 
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The  greater  and  better  part  is  to  create  love  of  reading.  I 
would  not  bring  a  railing  accusation  even  against  the  public 
school,  yet  I  suspect  that  a  taste  for  reading  is  not  the  universal 
outcome  of  public-school  education.  The  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, that  is,  grammar,  is  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  de- 
velop love  of  literature.  There  is  only  one  way  to  sharpen 
appetite  for  reading,  and  that  is  to  read  or  to  hear  read  interest- 
ing fiction,  biography,  travels,  history,  poetry.  And  altho 
children  under  fifteen  have  a  narrow  range  of  interest,  yet 
there  is  much  they  enjoy.  A  youth  who  in  school  has  had  keen 
pleasure  from  half  a  dozen  books  will  supplement  or  continue 
education  by  reading  many  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Every  day,  or  at  least  every  week,  there  should  be  a  school 
reading  aloud  by  the  teacher,  or  by  some  of  the  scholars  who 
can  read  well — and  this  would  be  an  incentive  to  reading  well 
— of  a  story,  a  biography,  poetry,  and  the  daily  paper.  Some 
books  should  be  read  for  their  interest  alone,  with  no  exami- 
nation on  the  books.  Those  who  are  going  to  college  are  re- 
quired to  study  certain  books  and  to  be  examined  on  them. 
The  list  is  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
compel  the  study  of  a  few  standard  works,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  a  strong  dislike  of  those  books  is  conceived  by  students. 
Boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  required  to  master  Macbeth, 
Lycidas,  Comus,  U  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Burke's  speech  on 
Conciliation  zvith  America,  and  Macaulay's  essays  on  Milton 
and  Addison.  Little  wonder  that  they  do  not  love  to  read. 
However  it  may  be  about  requiring  such  tasks,  there  should 
be  reading  just  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  an  intellectual  recess 
from  algebra,  grammar,  and  Latin.  In  every  school  building 
there  should  be  a  reading  room,  with  a  library,  even  if  it  is  a 
small  one,  of  interesting  books,  and  there  should  be  time  for 
every  boy  and  girl  to  have  a  half  hour  in  that  room.  The 
expense  would  be  comparatively  slight,  and  the  advantages 
would  be  enormous. 

If,  now,  the  schools  create  a  love  for  reading,  education  is 
supplemented,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  continued,  by  supplying 
the  people  with  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  This  is 
best  done  by  libraries.     There  is  no  better  educator  than  the 
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public  library.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  bet 
a  town  Without  a  library  and  a  town  with  a  library.  Half  a 
1  shelves  holding  a  hundred  bookfl  which  are  read  in  a 
hundred  homes  make  the  difference  between  a  dull  life  and  an 
interesting  life  to  just  so  many  persons.  The  shelves  should 
not  be  filled  with  Burke's  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  Spectator,  altho  standard  litera- 
ture should  be  included.  Current  fiction,  travels,  dis- 
covery, popular  science,  politics,  and  biography  should  be  the 
chief  staple.  The  increase  of  libraries  the  last  few  years,  sup- 
plying a  real  demand,  is  an  extension  of  the  best  educational 
agency.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  school  and  the  school 
is  indispensable  to  them.  With  the  libraries  to  use  go  corre- 
spondence reading  courses,  lecture  courses,  evening  schools, 
university  extension  work.  Since  the  announcement  of  these 
lectures  there  have  been  sent  to  me  numerous  pamphlets  and 
letters  concerning  reading  courses,  giving  prospectuses,  refer- 
ences, numbers  in  attendance.  I  wish  there  were  time  to  de- 
scribe the  institutes,  free  lectures,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  courses,  and  the  excellent  work  done  by  them  for 
thousands  of  people — clerks,  shop  girls,  wage-earners,  me- 
chanics. School  buildings  should  be  used  in  the  evening  for 
these  purposes.  In  any  village  teachers  and  clergymen  can 
render  a  great  service  by  organizing  reading  clubs  and  even- 
ing classes.  Large  part  of  the  useful  work  of  the  Social 
Settlement  is  of  this  sort. 

Americans  are  newspaper  readers.  The  papers  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England  have  no  such  circulation  as  American 
newspapers  have.  You  do  not  see  workingmen  in  those  coun- 
tries reading  papers^as  they  ride  to  and  from  their  work.  But 
everybody  here  reads  a  paper  every  day.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  difference,  one  of  which  is  that  our  papers  are 
more  inviting  in  appearance.  Large  headlines  and  pictures  are 
deplored  by  many,  but  when  they  indicate  some  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  the  importance  of  news  and  aid  imagination  by  ap- 
pealing, even  remotely,  to  the  aesthetic,  they  multiply  readers 
and  are  better  than  the  dingy,  monotonous  make-up  of  foreign 
papers.     We  shall  find  no  agency  more  important  as  supple- 
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mentary  to  the  schools  than  reading,  so  I  have  mentioned  it 
first. 

Next  to  reading,  which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  human 
world,  I  would  place  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
natural  world.  The  sky  is  everywhere,  overarching  the  city 
as  well  as  the  country;  but  fields,  mountains,  rivers,  forests 
are  not  in  the  city.  Where  land  is  sold  by  the  foot  nature  is 
banished.  Small  parks  here  and  there  have  a  few  trees  and 
some  grass  amongst  concrete  walks  and  hard  benches.  One 
cannot  swing  in  a  hammock  there.  A  little  girl  living  on  the 
East  Side  in  New  York  boasted  to  another,  saying,  "  There  is 
a  tree  in  my  street."  The  large  park  is  too  far  away  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  East  Side  children.  A  redeeming  feature  is  the 
Battery  Park,  with  an  outlook  on  the  harbor  on  which  the  mys- 
terious ships  come  and  go.  No  wonder  that  the  slightest  en- 
croachment on  Boston  Common  is  resisted  by  the  city  and  the 
Commonwealth.  The  scenes  of  the  country  have  a  tranquiliz- 
ing,  refining  influence  on  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
their  homes  there.  The  health  of  the  nation,  its  physical  and 
moral  health,  is  drawn  most  largely  from  the  country,  and  not 
a  little  is  due  to  beautiful  scenery  and  to  familiarity  with  plant 
and  animal  life.  Cities  have  increased  in  population  rapidly 
and  are  destined  to  become  greater  yet,  but  there  is  a  limit  that 
will  be  reached,  because  we  are  and  must  always  be  largely  an 
agricultural  people.  A  good  crop  or  a  poor  crop  of  corn  and 
wheat  makes  the  difference  between  good  times  and  hard  times 
in  city  and  country.  Cities  are  storehouses  of  grain  and  beef. 
Factories  work  on  material  that  comes  from  the  soil.  Rail- 
roads and  bridges  and  ships  are  for  the  transportation  of  that 
which  grows  in  the  country.  There  is  a  reflux,  a  return  from 
city  to  country.  Wealthy  people  spend  half  the  year  out  of 
town,  on  estates  covering  broad  acres.  The  electric  car  and 
the  bicycle  carry  those  who  work  in  the  city  out  to  the  suburbs, 
where  they  own  or  rent  detached  houses  amid  pleasant  scenes 
and  pure  air,  enjoying  thus  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  country 
together  with  the  advantages  of  the  city.  Whatever  promotes 
this  return  to  the  country  is  distinctly  educational.  And  what- 
ever tends  to  beautify  villages,  as  the  village  improvement 
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v,  removing  fences,  preserving  and  planting  trees,  encour- 
aging flower  gardening  and  window  gardening,  is  as  educative 
18  the  arithmetic.  There  may  be  touches  of  this  in  the  city. 
Let  the  smaller  cities — Worcester,  Springfield,  Fitchburg — and 
the  large  towns  reserve  land  for  parks  in  those  directions  in 
which  the  city  or  town  is  growing,  which  people  can  easily  visit. 
Blessed  is  the  city  that  has  a  commanding  hill  upon  which 
houses  shall  not  crowd,  nor  upon  some  generous  basal  margin 
all  around  it.  Love  of  nature  may  be  cultivated  by  the  schools 
in  city  and  country.  Flowers  and  plants  can  be  studied  to  know 
their  names  and  habits  and  habitats,  carrying  children  in  imagi- 
nation, and  pretty  surely  in  person,  to  the  fields  and  hills.  A 
little  science  is  not  a  bad  nor  a  dangerous  thing,  superficial 
astronomy  and  botany  especially.  Stories  of  ranch  life  and 
mining,  tales  of  travelers  and  explorers,  exciting  stories  of  the 
ascent  of  mountains,  voyages  and  perils  of  the  sea,  place  one 
amid  the  wonderful  forces,  the  magnificence  and  the  beauty  of 
nature.  When  I  was  a  Freshman  in  college  I  was  fairly  over- 
whelmed by  a  fellow-student  whose  home  was  in  western 
Massachusetts  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
ocean.  What  sort  of  a  boy  could  one  be  who  had  never  seen 
the  ocean  ?  And,  almost  as  bad,  he  had  never  been  in  a  great 
forest.  I  was  not  ashamed  to  hail  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
He  has  made  up  for  it  since  by  accompanying  an  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  Seas  for  the  relief  of  Peary.  I  firmly  believe  that, 
when  he  saw  my  blank  amazement,  he  determined  that  some- 
time he  would  know  the  ocean,  would  supply  that  great  defect 
in  his  early  education. 

At  one  remove  from  the  human  and  the  natural  worlds,  yet 
beautifying  and  idealizing  them,  is  art.  The  artistic  instinct 
is  universal.  Savages  love  to  imitate  objects  in  painting  on  the 
walls  of  their  dwellings  and  on  their  persons,  in  carving,  in 
rude  sculpture  of  idols,  in  altars  and  temples.  Grecian  sculp- 
ture expressed  and  produced  the  beauty-loving,  refined  Greek. 
Mediaeval  art  ministered  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  as  much 
as  to  religious  feeling.  Almost  the  only  subjects  were  re- 
ligious. The  painters  believed,  to  the  very  depths  of  their 
being,  in  that  which  they  represented.     The  Madonna  and  In- 
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fant  Christ,  the  Transfiguration,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension,  the  saints  and  angels,  were  the  great  realities. 
The  pictures  and  frescoes  were  in  the  churches,  where  all  saw 
them.  Every  house  had  its  crucifix  and  Madonna,  tho  they 
were  not  artistically  beautiful.  Spite  of  superstitions,  the 
people  had  constantly  the  vision  of  beauty.  They  had  no 
books.  They  did  not  know  the  world,  they  were  in  crass 
ignorance,  yet  practiced  the  simple  virtues,  and  saw  the  ideal  of 
love  and  beauty  which  educated  them  in  reverence  and  refine- 
ment. Modern  art  depicts  the  human  face  and  scenes  of 
natural  beauty,  adding  so  much  to  the  treasures  of  religious 
art.  I  said  the  artistic  instinct  is  universal.  In  the  meanest 
cottage  you  will  find  pictures  on  the  wall.  The  poorest  tene- 
ment has  a  framed  sketch  and  a  photograph  of  the  baby.  That 
wagonload  of  cheap,  rickety  furniture  which  is  moved  annually 
or  quarterly  from  one  tenement  to  another  has  a  picture  or  two 
on  top.  How  people  flock  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings! 
Larger  groups  stand  before  the  windows  of  an  art  store  than 
before  the  windows  of  a  millinery,  drygoods,  or  shoe  store. 

The  invention  of  photography  is  almost  as  beneficent  as  the 
invention  of  printing.  Outline,  form,  proportion,  expression, 
and  even  color  are  there.  Well-chosen  photographs  on  the 
walls  of  a  schoolroom  are,  or  may  be,  as  educative  as  any  study. 
Teachers  have  demanded  them  so  urgently  that  committees 
have  yielded  and  are  providing  them.  When  pictures  are  be- 
fore children  there  should  be  explanation,  the  story  told,  the 
historical  setting  given,  the  master  made  known.  The  pictures 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  There  are  frames  ad- 
justed so  that  pictures  can  be  slipped  in  and  out;  change  this 
and  that  one  every  week,  and  you  have  a  new  interest  and  a 
new  story  for  all  the  children.  Their  taste  is  educated  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  home.  A  favorite  picture  seen  in  the 
schoolroom  by  and  by  will  be  on  the  wall  of  the  parlor.  Later 
their  own  homes  will  not  be  hideous  with  ugly  wall  paper  and 
uglier  prints,  but  colors  and  decorations  will  be  artistic  till  the 
house  or  even  tenement  becomes  indeed  a  beautiful  home. 

The  public  library  is  an  excellent  place  for  pictures.  You 
know  what  is  done  in  the  Boston  library.     I  understand  that 
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in  the  Worcester  library  there  are  good  exhibits  of  pictures. 

A  tenth  of  the  income  of  a  library  may  wisely  be  expended  on 
photographs  and  books  Oil  art.  I  <1<»  not  hold  that  the 
world  is  to  be  saved  by  pictures  and  statuary.  Neither  is  the 
world  saved  by  books,  nor  by  any  single  agency,  lint  art  is 
one  of  the  important  agencies  which  America  is  just  beginning 
to  use.  William  Morris  did  not  eliminate  the  sordid  from 
England  by  his  gospel  of  art,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  he  did 
more  for  the  betterment  of  thousands  of  people  by  his  dyestuffs, 
his  curtains,  wall  papers  and  carpets  than  by  his  lectures  on 
socialism. 

You  anticipate  another  agency  which  should  precede,  ac- 
O  unpany,  and  succeed  the  school,  a  form  of  art — music.  Music 
contributes  vastly  to  enjoyment  and  is  also,  or  is  therefore,  an 
educational  agency.  Love  of  music  is  not,  perhaps,  universal ; 
it  certainly  is  not  equal  in  all.  Some  seem  to  have  no  ear  nor 
sense  of  rhythm.  Even  in  Boston  are  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
symphony  concerts.  But  Shakespere  gives  a  very  bad  char- 
acter to  the  man  "  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  Nor  is  not 
moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  .  .  Let  no  such  man  be 
trusted."  We  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  child 
who  does  not  sing  and  dance.  I  never  knew  a  healthy  baby  that 
was  not  made  sleepy  by  its  mother's  singing.  Schools  never 
have  got  along,  and  never  can  get  along,  without  music ;  would 
there  were  more  of  it,  and  better !  A  child  taught  to  read  music 
has  a  resource  for  life.  In  school  have  choral  singing  every 
day,  and  sing  the  splendid  choral  hymn — unless  that  is  religion 
in  the  school ;  have  a  school  orchestra  which  the  performers  at 
least  will  enjoy;  replace  trivial,  jiggling  music  with  fine  har- 
mony. Music  is  an  important  educating,  refining  agency  after 
school,  all  thru  life.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  world,  for  it 
speaks  a  universal  language.  People  who  do  not  understand 
one  another's  speech  can  speak  and  be  spoken  to  by  music. 
But  the  pleasure  it  affords  is  small  part  of  the  enjoyment  and 
smaller  part  of  the  education  of  Americans.  For  several 
years,  as  you  know,  there  have  been  in  New  York  City  large 
and  successful  choruses,  composed  chiefly  of  working  people, 
who  render  difficult  classical  music.    As  many  as  four  thousand 
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have  belonged  to  the  societies.  The  rehearsals  and  concerts 
are  the  chief  interest  of  the  members.  I  believe  that  there  are 
such  choral  societies  in  Boston  also.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
the  meaning  of  such  musical  cultivation,  as  a  pleasure  in  itself, 
as  refining  taste  and  character,  and  as  affording  pure  social  en- 
joyment. One  who  learns  to  sing  or  play  well  not  only  ac- 
quires some  skill  of  performance,  but  gains  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  great  musical  creations.  Every  village  should 
have  its  choral  society.  The  young  men  should  organize  a 
band  and  perform,  evenings,  on  the  square.  Municipalities 
might  do  much  at  little  cost  by  providing  outdoor  con- 
certs. The  saying  is  as  true  as  it  is  old,  "  Let  me  make  the 
songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws."  The 
school,  by  having  good  music  and  much  of  it,  can  cultivate  a 
taste  which  will  be  refining,  socializing,  and  educating  till 
voices  are  cracked  and  ears  are  stopped. 

Still  another,  and  the  last  of  these  specific  educating  agencies 
of  which  I  will  speak,  is  the  drama,  the  theater.  The  stage  is, 
or  may  be,  an  educator,  and  is  so  regarded  in  Europe,  where  it 
is  maintained  in  part  by  the  state.  In  large  cities  plays  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  school  children;  in  Hamburg  eight 
thousand  in  one  winter  seeing  three  plays — "  William  Tell," 
"  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm  " — at  six 
cents  each.  One  teacher  said  "  the  school  representations 
are  an  educational  instrument  of  the  first  rank."  Prince  Kra- 
potkin  relates  that  when  a  child  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
witness  the  very  best  plays  given  in  Moscow,  and  that  after- 
wards he  and  his  brother  represented  them  at  home  with  the 
assistance  of  the  servants.  He  says  that  his  taste  in  dramatic 
art  was  formed  in  that  way  and  adds,  "this  makes  me  think  that 
parents  who  wish  to  develop  artistic  taste  in  their  children  ought 
to  take  them  occasionally  to  really  well-acted,  good  plays."  I 
know  a  youth  who  at  the  age  of  nine  saw  Irving  in  "  Henry 
VIII.,"  at  the  Boston  Theater.  From  that  time  he  read 
Shakspere's  plays  till  he  had  been  thru  them  all.  He  was  often 
seen  in  the  garden  marching  back  and  forth,  bowing  and  ges- 
ticulating, acting  a  play  all  by  himself.  College  students  are 
eager  to  produce,  not  only  farces,  but  good  comedies,  ancient 
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and  modern.  Sonic  of  the  Sophomores  at  Amherst  rendered 
recently  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  the  Trinummns,  to  the  de- 
light of  an  invited  audience.  The  eight  men  who  took  the 
parts,  making  their  own  translation,  learned  more,  I  fancy,  of 
Latin  than  from  a  year's  prescribed  work.  People  will  go  to 
see  plays  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  There  is  no  longer  any 
reproach  on  theater-going.  The  stage  is  always  a  teacher  of 
morality;  the  good  man  must  be  vindicated  and  the  villain 
punished  in  plays  which  otherwise  are  wholly  unmeritorious. 
The  most  interesting  chapter  in  that  most  interesting  book, 
The  city  zvilderness,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of 
working  people  in  the  South  End  of  this  city,  is  the  chapter  on 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  the  plays  they  go  to  see  and  the 
numbers  that  attend.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  so  many  inane 
plays,  yet  enough  good  plays  are  acted  to  make  the  theater  a 
valuable  educational  agency.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do 
much  to  elevate  the  stage  beyond  attending  only  the  best  plays 
rendered  by  good  actors. 

The  agencies  we  have  been  considering  thus  far — books, 
nature,  art,  music,  drama — pertain  chiefly  to  the  individual,  to 
his  education,  enjoyment,  culture,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  health.  We  come  now  to  the  great  spheres  of  interest 
and  action  in  which  men  are  organized.  In  the  use  of  the 
agencies  I  have  mentioned  the  individual,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
alone.  The  reader  of  a  book  sits  by  himself  in  his  room  or 
peruses  it  in  the  silent  library,  but  is  carried  out  into  the  world 
of  men,  to  their  achievements  and  attainments.  The  beauties 
of  nature  one  desires  to  share  with  another.  When  one  per- 
ceives crimson  sunset  clouds,  a  planet's  soft  light  in  the  even- 
ing sky,  a  distant  mountain  peak,  one's  first  impulse  is  to  call 
another  to  see  it.  While  art  and  music  give  personal  enjoy- 
ment they  do  not  separate  one  from  others;  indeed,  music  and 
the  drama  are  impossible  in  solitude,  yet  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
culture  and  pleasure  of  the  individual.  There  are,  besides, 
high  ends,  for  the  attainment  of  which  individuals  definitely 
combine,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  educated. 

The  state  is  men  organized  for  certain  objects,  to  have 
specific  things  done,  which  can  be  best  done  or  done  at  all  only 
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in  cooperation.  The  evolution  of  the  modern  state  is  distinctly 
towards  democracy.  Every  change  in  a  partial  democracy 
is  some  transfer  of  power  from  the  monarchy  and  nobility  to 
the  people.  Democracy  has  come  to  stay.  It  may  be  held  as 
a  political  axiom  that  democracies  do  not  go  backwards. 
Progress  must  proceed,  not  by  reversion  to  aristocratic,  mo- 
narchical government,  but  by  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
the  people  who  have  taken  government  into  their  own  hands. 
It  may  be  that  democracy  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was 
expected  of  it;  that  the  people  are  unwise  in  the  choice  of 
legislators  and  rulers;  that  congress,  courts,  legislatures,  mu- 
nicipal boards  have  deteriorated;  that  self-interest  has  over- 
mastered public  interest.  But  the  people  desire  to  correct 
evils,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  an  education,  for  it  is  made 
under  knowledge  of  wise  and  true  government.  Intelligent  de- 
mocracy is  an  educational  agency  of  the  first  rank.  The  affairs 
of  a  town  debated  in  shops,  on  the  corners,  at  home,  and  in  the 
town  meeting  engage  every  citizen  in  study  of  the  common 
good.  Municipal  government,  or  misgovernment,  educates 
the  people  of  a  city.  The  recent  campaign  in  New  York  shows 
a  hundred  thousand  voters  intelligent  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
city,  honest,  uncorrupted.  The  issue  was  a  moral  issue,  which 
always  appeals  to  the  American  people.  That  election  was,  in 
truth,  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  country,  and  is  prophetic  of 
the  overthrow  of  municipal  misrule  everywhere.  A  national 
election  is  a  great  educator — an  educator  in  economics  one 
year;  in  finance  another  year;  in  the  uplifting  of  an  inferior 
race  another  year;  in  territorial  extension,  in  the  rights  and 
interests  of  neighboring  and  distant  islands  another  year.  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  elections  occur  too  fre- 
quently. Biennial  may  be  better  than  annual  elections,  yet  it 
is  well  to  arrange  them  so  that  municipal  and  State  elections 
alternate,  so  that  municipal  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time  with 
State  and  national  elections.  But  some  kind  of  an  election 
every  year  is  to  be  desired,  if  only  because  it  is  so  educative  of 
citizens.  The  same  persons  may  be  renominated  for  office,  yet 
the  determination  in  view  of  the  public  interest  to  indorse  an 
able  and  honest  governor  is  as  educative  as  voting  for  a  new 
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candidate,     fa  a  word,  political  discussion  oil  the  platform,  in 

the  press,  and  in  conversation  is  an  educator.     Every  cam- 
paign is  an  educational  campaign,      Incidentally  it  keeps  alive 
the  art  of  public  speaking,  which  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
lature  is  no  longer  exercised. 

The  school  obviously  has  a  relation  to  intelligent  citizenship, 
so  obviously  that  it  scarcely  needs  mention.  Young  people 
should  not  only  have  patriotism  inculcated,  but  should  be 
taught  the  principles  of  government,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, the  issues  of  politics.  The  flag  waving  over  the  school 
should  symbolize  intelligent  patriotism.  Debates  in  the  high 
school  on  questions  of  public  policy  should  be  held.  The  read- 
ing room  should  be  supplied  with  good  newspapers  which  dis- 
cuss platforms  and  measures.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
1  was  obliged,  not  by  a  teacher,  hut  by  my  mother,  to  commit  to 
memory  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  acquisition 
I  have  never  regretted.  It  might  well  be  an  exercise  in  the 
schools.  Indirectly  the  schools  promote  citizenship  by  bring- 
ing together  children  from  all  grades  of  society.  Much  of 
this  advantage  is  lost  in  cities,  where  each  district  has  only  one 
class  of  people,  the  wealthy  here, laborers  there;  foreigners  here, 
mechanics  there;  and  where  the  private  school  takes  the  chil- 
dren of  the  prosperous;  but  in  villages  and  towns  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  children  meet  together.  The  public  school  is  the 
child  of  the  state,  is  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  so 
school  and  state  are  most  closely  complemental.  I  would  em- 
phasize the  educational  agency  of  the  press  in  respect  to  the 
state.  As  a  rule  the  papers,  editorially  at  least,  are  on  the  side 
of  the  public  good.  Some  are  avowedly  for  the  party,  right 
or  wrong;  some,  no  doubt,  are  retained  by  corporations  and 
franchises,  yet  the  independent  press  is  growing,  and  nearly  all 
newspapers  exert  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  wisdom  and 
righteousness.  The  unanimity  of  the  press  of  New  York  city 
in  the  recent  election  is  the  most  significant  feature  ^\  the 
campaign.  Many  of  our  ablest  men  sit  in  editorial  chairs, 
rting  an  impersonal,  hut  mighty  educational  influence. 

Church   and   state  are   separate   in   this   country,   yet    com- 
plemental.    The  state  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  1>eneficent 
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institution  by  exempting  its  property  from  taxation,  by  the  sus- 
pension of  business  on  Sunday,  and  by  the  protection  of  wor- 
ship. The  Church  in  America  brings  more  than  three- fourths 
of  the  people  under  its  influence.  Altho  thousands  are  alien- 
ated from  the  Church,  yet  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  engage 
in  its  services  and  ministrations.  The  educative  welfare  of 
the  Church  is  now,  I  think,  more  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
said  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  what  it  used  to  be; 
that  the  clergy  have  fallen  rather  than  risen  in  general  estima- 
tion; that  this  is  shown  by  decreased  attendance  at  church 
'services,  and  by  the  loss  of  reverence  for  ministers  and  priests. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  people  do  not  attend  church  as  numer- 
ously and  as  regularly  as  in  some  former  times,  and  that  they 
bow  to  no  human  authority.  But  authority  is  not  always  in- 
fluence. Preaching  is  more  an  educating  influence  than  it  ever 
was.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  now 
preached  as  it  was  by  Jesus.  Stress  is  not  laid  wholly  on  the 
future  salvation  of  the  individual,  but  men  are  called  out  of 
selfishness,  out  of  spiritual  selfishness,  to  service  of  their  fellow- 
men.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  preaching  is  ethical,  not  dogmatic. 
"The  note  is  distinctly  ethical.  The  highest  moral  ideal  of 
-character  is  presented.  Not  as  many  people  go  to  church  as  in 
former  times  when  it  was  supposed  their  souls'  salvation  de- 
pended on  it;  but  those  that  do  go  are  instructed  and  inspired 
•concerning  the  true  life  of  men  in  society.  Preachers  of  all 
'denominations  stand  in  college  pulpits  and  all  bring  to  the 
intelligent,  critical  young  men  of  the  college  one  message,  the 
ethical  message  of  manhood  and  service.  To  recognize  the 
improvement  in  preaching  it  is  enough  to  read  the  sermons  of 
Emmons,  Bellamy,  and  other  divines  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Should  the  ten  most  influential  and  respected  men  in 
Boston  be  named,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  three  of  them  would 
be  clergymen. 

Worship  is  dignifying  and  refining  in  prayers  that  are 
reverent  and  sympathetic,  and  in  hymns  that  are  the  common 
possession  of  all  churches  and  all  ages.  The  churches  can  do 
a  great  service  in  the  use  of  music.  Let  them  have  choral 
societies  and  give  musical  services  from  oratorios,  all  music, 
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no  preaching.  How  the  people  flock  to  such  services!  They 
seem  to  know  by  instinct  when  the  Baptist  (  linrch  is  to  have  a 
praise  meeting,  and  they  pack  the  building.  When  a  church 
is  looking  for  a  minister  nowadays  a  question  invariably  asked 
is  whether  he  is  musical  or  not.  And,  indeed,  a  minister  who 
does  not  know  a  bad  tune  from  a  good  tune  is  hardly  worthy 
of  his  office. 

The  Bible  also,  the  English  Bible,  which  is  the  best  litera- 
ture in  the  language,  is  read  in  the  hearing  of  all,  and  the  people 
become  familiar  with  its  truth  expressed  in  noble  diction. 

The  Church  keeps  school  on  Sunday,  supplementing  the 
weekday  school,  teaching  children  and  youth  the  best  literature 
as  well  as  true  religion  in  teaching  the  Bible.  The  Bible  may 
not  be  as  familiar  as  when  it  was  read,  studied,  and  much  of  it 
committed  to  memory  in  the  home.  I  think  the  Sunday  school 
is  not  doing  that  as  well  as  it  used  to  be  done  when  children 
were  required  to  read  it  daily  and  heard  it  read  daily.  The 
rising  generation  is  not  saturated  with  Scripture  as  the  fathers 
were.  Justice  Brewer,  in  his  memorial  address  at  the  Yale 
bicentennial  celebration,  quoted  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  made  allusions  which  presupposed  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible.  He  seemed  to  be  understood;  but  no  undergraduates, 
or  graduates  of  the  last  seventeen  classes,  were  present.  The 
Bible  and  Bunyan  have  furnished  the  Puritan  stock  with  no 
mean  culture.  But  a  majority  of  educated  young  men  and 
women  have  not,  I  fancy,  read  a  fourth  part  of  the  Bible,  are 
ignorant  of  its  history,  poetry,  prophecy,  and  doctrine;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  children  and  youth  in  the  schools.  Some  of 
the  best  English  literature  is  partly  unintelligible  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  Milton,  Browning,  Emerson,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  are  felicitous  in  allusion  to  the  Scriptures.  Since 
the  school  and  the  home  lay  on  the  Church  the  task  of  teaching 
the  Bible,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Church  has  a  great  educational 
work  to  do.  The  school  prepares  children  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Church,  if  only  by  teaching  them  to  read. 
Formerly  the  Church  maintained  schools  for  secular  as  well  as 
for  religious  teaching.  The  present  arrangement  is  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  also,  I  believe,  to  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  school.  It  is  a  gain  for  religion  that  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  no  Church, 
are  educated  together.  If  there  were  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools  there  would  have  to  be  separate  schools  for  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  religious  belief,  which  would  be  bad  for  the 
democracy  and  bad  for  the  broad  charity  of  true  religion. 

The  state,  the  Church,  the  home — these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  home.  Civilization  and  progress  rest, 
in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  intelligence,  purity,  and  affection 
of  the  home.  The  family  cannot  be  set  off  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution, for  state  and  Church  depend  on  it.  The  family  sends 
children  out  to  school  for  a  few  hours  and  has  them  back  again 
every  day.  The  family  recruits  citizens  for  the  state,  and  the 
state  defends  the  family.  That  is  the  best  Church  which  is  a 
congregation  of  families,  every  family  going  to  the  house  of 
God  in  company.  So  much  of  happiness,  intelligence,  content- 
ment, and  purity  as  the  home  promotes,  so  much  good  educa- 
tion in  school,  good  citizenship  in  the  state,  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  in  the  Church,  will  there  be. 

The  home  is  the  ideal  society  in  miniature.  It  is  under  the 
law  of  reciprocal  service.  The  strong  serve  the  weak.  To 
maintain  a  true  home;  to  be  charged  with  the  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  children;  to  engage  as  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,, 
child,  brother,  sister  in  services  of  mutual  helpfulness,  which 
are  expressions  of  mutual  love,  is  to  bear  large  part  in  social 
regeneration.  Whatever  makes  the  home  attractive — pleasing 
decorations,  pictures,  books,  amusements — educates  as  neither 
school,  state,  nor  Church  can  educate. 

There  is  a  marked  and,  as  some  think,  an  alarming  tendency 
to  degeneration  in  the  modern  family.  The  outward  sign  of 
degeneration  is  frequency  of  divorce,  which  in  some  States  of 
the  American  Union  is  as  high  as  ten  per  centum  of  the  mar- 
riages each  year.  The  city  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  life. 
At  the  upper  end  are  the  demands  of  society  and  business,  with 
the  relegation  of  children  to  maids  and  governesses,  and  early 
banishment  to  boarding  schools  and  academies.  At  the  lower 
end  are  small  and  squalid  tenements,  frequent  change  of  abode, 
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work  of  women  and  children  in  factories  and  shops,  the  trade 
union  meeting,  the  engine  company,  the  regiment,  the  lodge, 
the  saloon.  Domestic  life  is  reduced  to  two  hasty  meals  at  the 
same  table,  and  not  always  so  much  as  that,  and  sleeping  a 
number  of  hours  under  the  same  ceiling  or  in  the  same  room. 
At  the  Upper  end  are  marriages  of  convenience  (conrcnancc  ) 
without  affection.  At  the  lower  end  are  marriages  of  impulse, 
«,  and  improvidence.  All  over  America  and  England,  in 
city  and  country,  workingmen  meet  in  clubs,  associations,  and 
saloons  where  they  do  not  take  their  wives  and  children. 
Residents  in  university  settlements  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  facts  that  the  average  workingman  is  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  any  public  place  with  his  family.  The  Continental 
beer  garden  has  at  least  one  redeeming  feature;  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  are  found  there  together.  I  will  not 
indicate  in  detail  the  evils  that  threaten  the  family  and  the 
home. 

A  direct  work  to  be  done  is  in  respect  to  laws  of  marriage 
and  divorce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  facility  of  divorce  makes 
the  family  insecure;  that,  if  the  causes  were  reduced  and  in- 
vestigations were  more  careful,  quarrels  would  be  composed, 
or  would  not  arise,  and  there  would  be  fewer  ill  assorted  and 
hasty  marriages.  This  is  an  instance  in  which  law  may  do 
much  for  morals  and  happiness.  There  will  probably  be,  in 
the  United  States,  increasing  strength  to  the  reaction  against 
easy  divorce,  and  a  nearer  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

Indirectly  the  value  of  the  family  and  home  is  enhanced 
by  those  sentiments  which  exalt  other  interests  above  wealth, 
which  favor  marriages  of  affinity  in  tastes,  character,  and  affec- 
tion, and  which  discourage  marriages  for  money  and  position. 
Indirectly,  also,  whatever  improves  the  condition  ^i  lab 
and  of  the  poor;  whatever  gives  more  permanence  to  residence; 
more  comfortable  dwellings,  better  education,  healthful  and 
innocent  amusements,  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  family. 
•  A  returning  current  of  population  to  the  country  is  favorable 
to  the  home     So  far  as  the  rural  population  in  with 

ownership  of  homes,  so  far  will  the  home  retain  and  regain  its 
importance. 
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A  favorable  change  is  the  restoration  of  children  to  equality 
in  the  home.  Under  the  Puritan  regime  children  were  to  be 
seen,  not  heard.  Silence  reigned  at  table,  and  children  did  not 
learn  the  art  of  conversation.  An  eminent  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance could  never  talk  at  table  because  in  his  youth  he  was 
not  allowed  to  speak.  Familiarity  of  children  with  parents 
is  good  for  both.  A  boy  should  not  speak  of  his  father  as  the 
governor  or  old  man,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak  to  his 
father  so,  for  the  terms  are  then  endearing  epithets.  I  like 
to  see  signs  on  buildings  with  the  names  of  brothers,  the 
Thompson  Brothers,  for  it  means  that  they  grew  up  in  a  real 
home.  The  art  of  hospitality  should  be  exercised;  and  there  is 
no  home,  however  humble,  to  which  someone  without  a  home  is 
not  glad  to  go.  To  be  host,  giving  the  best  the  home  has, 
spreading  the  finest  linen,  setting  out  the  best  china,  providing 
the  choicest  viands,  entertaining  the  guest;  to  be  guest,  on 
best  behavior,  responding  to  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  is  an 
education.  Every  home  should  be  a  place  to  which  children 
can  bring  their  friends,  and  to  which  their  friends  like  to  go. 
No  greater  educational  and  social  service  can  be  rendered  to 
others  than  the  service  possible  to  those  who  have  homes.  We 
think  that  social  service  is  exceptional,  outside  service,  in  chari- 
ties, clubs,  settlements,  churches.  But  these  are  incidental  in 
comparison  with  the  service  of  parents  for  children,  of  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  younger,  and  of  unosten- 
tatious hospitality. 

That  home  and  school  are  complemental  is  too  apparent  to 
need  mention,  for  they  constantly  re-enforce  each  other.  For 
some  children,  for  those  who  practically  have  no  homes,  or 
homes  which  are  debasing,  the  school  must  do  all.  Yet  the 
education  of  the  school,  as  I  have  already  said,  flows  back  in  the 
person  of  the  child  to  improve  the  home.  Complaint  is  made 
that  parents  take  no  interest  in  the  schools,  that  they  are  never 
seen  in  the  schoolroom.  Yet  altho  they  are  not  present,  except 
at  graduation,  they  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  school';  they  make 
sacrifices  that  their  children  may  have  its  advantages,  clothe 
them  well,  relinquish  them  several  hours  of  every  day,  and 
know  in  a  way  what  they  are  learning.     Complaint  might  be 
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made  respecting  teachers  who  do  not  know  the  homes  of  chil- 
dren. If  teachers  say  they  have  no  time,  are  tired,  and  cannot 
visit  all  the  homes,  let  them  remember  that  the  great  majority 
of  fathers  and  mothers  have  no  time,  are  tired,  and  cannot  visit 
the  schools.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  home  encroaches  on 
the  school;  that  amusements,  parties,  and  work  required  keep 
the  children  from  studying.  In  rebuttal,  complaints  may  be 
made  that  the  school  encroaches  on  the  home.  Parents  have 
little  use  and  less  enjoyment  of  their  children  nowadays  be- 
cause everything  must  give  way  to  the  school.  It  should  be  an 
educational  crime,  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  to  require  or  allow  a  child  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  take  his  books  home.  Five  hours  a  day  five 
days  a  week  is  all  the  time  that  should  be  spent  on  books  and 
study.  If  the  program  is  such  that  there  is  not  time  in  school 
hours  to  learn  the  lessons,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  program. 
Cut  it  down.  Are  the  children  for  the  school,  or  is  the  school 
for  the  children  ?  What  is  a  child's  life  for,  if  not  for  enjoy- 
ment, society,  home  and  out-of-doors  ?  Let  the  school  be  con- 
tent to  take  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  and  no  more,  to  fulfill  one 
function  among  many,  in  making  a  full,  rich,  noble  life  during 
the  period  of  youth  and  in  preparation  for  such  a  life  thru  all 
the  years  that  follow  school. 

We  have  traversed  now  in  a  cursory  way  various  fields 
which  hold  the  treasures  that  enrich  human  life.  The  state, 
the  Church,  the  home,  are  frameworks  within  which  are  the 
woven  patterns  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious 
enjoyment,  beauty,  and  perfection.  Books,  nature,  art, 
music,  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life,  patriotism,  worship, 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  give  the  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
of  life — the  myriad  supply  for  the  myriad-sided  man.  No- 
body enjoys  them  all,  nobody  is  deprived  of  all.  Every  one  of 
us  can  minister  to  another  in  the  translation  of  some  one  or 
several  of  these  rich  attainments  of  mind  and  heart. 

George   Harris 

Amherst  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Ill 


THE   VARIOUS   EDUCATIONAL   DEMANDS   UPON 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL1 

The  name  of  these  demands  is  legion,  and  they  represent 
the  many  and  diverse  prevalent  educational  ideals.  They  have 
been  classified  by  Dr.  Dewey  in  his  School  and  society 
under  four  heads,  morality,  culture,  discipline,  and  utility. 
This  classification  is  historical  in  derivation  and  sufficiently  in- 
clusive and  definitive  for  the  purposes  of  discussion.  The 
terms  are  used  in  their  historical  and  well-understood  mean- 
ings, and  indicate  quite  definitely  what  men  with  varying  edu- 
cational ideals  expect  good  schools  to  give  the  youth  attend- 
ing them. 

The  advocates  of  morality  demand  that  training  be  furnished 
both  in  the  conventionalities  of  conduct  and  in  that  deeper 
morality  which  includes  sound  character,  an  intelligent  and  con- 
trolling conscience,  business  and  civic  honor  and  social  service- 
ableness,  what  the  Germans  call  both  Moralitat  and  Sittlichkeit. 
It  may  be  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  former  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  demand. 

The  advocates  of  culture  insist  that  young  people  who  have 
completed  a  course  in  school  should  possess  that  wide  range  of 
knowledge  which  constitutes  general  intelligence  and  bestows 
refined  taste  and  good  judgment,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  fine  arts,  also  a  knowledge  of  history  and  modern  science, 
and  in  short  knowledge  that  is  broad  rather  than  technical,  in- 
forming rather  than  disciplinary.  Students  should  be  fitted 
to  become  "  all-round  "  men  and  women,  able  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life  in  its  higher  phases,  especially  the  literary  and 
artistic. 

1  An  address  delivered  before   the  Department   of   Education  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 
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The  ad1  >f  discipline  claim  that  the  school  should  be 

chiefly  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  where  intellectual  . 
Cultivated,  the  wits  sharpened,  the  mind  made  alert,  versatile, 
and  capable  of  logical  reasoning,  that  the  man  and  woman  may 
be  "  ready."  capable  of  grasping  new  situations  and  meeting 
new  difficulties;  especially  must  the  logical  faculty  be 
developed 

The  friends  of  utility  demand  that  the  school  be  "  practical," 
that  it  fit  the  youth  to  make  a  living,  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to 
succeed  in  business,  especially  to  make  money. 

What  are  the  means  which  the  schoolmaster  may  employ  to 
give  the  kind  of  training  desired,  and  how  would  the  advocates 
of  each  of  these  educational  ends  use  them  ? 

Chiefly  and  primarily  the  educational  means  are  comprised 
in  the  school  life,  whose  principal  constituents  are  the 
teacher,  the  pupils,  the  machinery  of  the  institution,  its  morale, 
the  kind  of  conduct  required,  the  method  of  securing  it,  the 
motives  actuating  the  social  whole,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
curriclum  and  the  method  of  teaching  it  or  the  use  made 
Of  it. 

Stress  will  be  put  upon  one  or  more  of  these  according  to  the 
ideals  prevailing.  The  advocates  of  culture  naturally  put  the 
stress  upon  the  curriculum,  with  a  secondary  emphasis  upon 
the  method  of  treating  it.  The  teacher  must  also  be  a  per- 
of  broad  culture.  He  would  choose  those  subjects 
that  are  especially  informing — history,  literature,  the  lan- 
guages, with  enough  science  and  mathematics  to  conform  to 
a  high  standard  of  intelligence.  Those  studies  which  give 
much  and  varied  information  would  be  chosen  rather  than 
th<  tse  which  are  regarded  as  "  practical  "  or  those  which  supply 
"  drill."  They  would  be  treated  broadly,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plying a  rich  content,  rather  than  narrowly,  so  as  to  give  rigid 
discipline. 

The  advocates  of  moral  training  would  also  choose  stu 

with  a  rich  content,  but  ethical  rather  than  cultural  in  purpose. 

v  would  make  much  of  "  history  with  a  n*  >ral."  \v<  >uld  treat 

thop.ly  such  literature  as  inculcates  morality.     They  would, 

however,  put  the  principal   stress  upon   the  character  of  the 
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teacher,  which  must  be  both  high  and  conventionally  sound,  and 
upon  the  "  discipline  "  of  the  school,  which  most  of  them  would 
have  rigid  and  somewhat  formal,  inculcating  especially 
obedience.  Many  of  them  would  introduce  religious  training, 
or,  if  less  than  that,  specific  instruction  in  morals. 

The  advocates  of  mental  training  would  make  the  school  an 
intellectual  gymnasium.  They  would  lay  stress  upon  drill 
studies.  They  would  especially  emhpasize  the  old  liberal  edu- 
cation, of  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  would  teach 
these  for  drill  rather  than  for  cultural  or  ethical  content. 
They  would  study  the  grammar  of  the  languages  more  than 
the  literature;  would  make  much  of  the  logic  of  abstract  mathe- 
matics, and  would  provide  formal  drill  in  composition  writing, 
debating,  and  the  like.  The  discipline  of  the  school  they 
would  have  formal  and  rigid.  They  would  make  success  in 
school  difficult  because  of  the  discipline  thus  secured. 

The  advocates  of  utility  would  make  much  of  so-called  prac- 
tical studies,  especially  the  miscalled  commercial  courses,  the 
physical  sciences  and  manual  training  upon  the  trade-school 
basis.  They  would  introduce  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping 
and  stenography. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  ends  are  all  worthy,  and  that  to 
a  degree  they  may  be  secured  by  such  an  adaptation  of  educa- 
tional agencies  as  their  special  advocates  insist  upon.  But 
other  questions  arise. 

Are  these  ends  necessarily  disparate  and  exclusive,  each  of 
the  other  ?  If  not  necessarily  so,  is  there  any  gain  in  time  or 
in  efficiency  in  thus  treating  them?  Are  the  best  results 
secured  by  such  separate  and  exclusive  treatment,  or  is  it  pos- 
sible to  harmonize  them  so  as  to  secure  to  the  pupil  wider  ad- 
vantages while  losing  nothing  of  specialized  power  ?  Is  there 
danger  of  carrying  specialization  so  far  as  to  lose  the  very 
object  aimed  at?  To  secure  a  thoroly  disciplined  mind,  is  it 
necessary  to  neglect  culture,  morality,  or  utility?  Is  a  business 
man  more  likely  to  be  successful  if  he  is  uncultivated  and  im- 
moral ;  or  is  it  possible  to  have  all  of  these  desirable  possessions 
secured  to  the  same  individual  by  proper  training?  If  so, 
what  is  that  training? 
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Is  it  necessary  to  train  for  each  end  specifically?  Must  we 
go  thru  four  educational  processes  in  order  to  attain  these  four 
ends,  or  will  one  suffice?  Is  a  physical  combination  or  a 
chemical  union  the  analogue  of  the  educational  process?  Is  it 
possible  to  so  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  the  different  educa- 
tional means  into  one  vital  force  as  to  produce  in  the  student 
the  various  desirable  results  of  a  good  education? 

The  psychology  of  separate  "  faculties  "  has  long  been  dis- 
carded, but  the  practice  founded  upon  it  still  persists  in  the 
minds  of  most  critics  of  education  and  in  too  many  of  our 
schools.  Specialization  easily  runs  into  absurdities  and  de- 
feats its  own  purposes. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  questions  as  related  to  the 
four  ends  of  education. 

Morality — Morality  may  be  defined  as  social  efficiency. 
The  most  moral  person  is  the  one  who  meets  best  the  demands 
of  society  for  service.  Its  prime  essential  is  the  spirit  of 
service.  But  the  spirit  of  service  is  not  enough  for  high 
morality.  It  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  serve  with,  that 
morality  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable.  Trained 
powers,  culture,  breadth  of  outlook,  and  material  possessions 
are  needed  for  the  highest  service.  Poverty,  ignorance,  nar- 
rowness are  not  aids,  they  are  hindrances  to  moral  efficiency. 

Hence,  even  from  the  moralist's  point  of  view  the  best  edu- 
cation is  that  which  supplies  not  merely  the  noblest  ideals,  but 
also  the  means  for  making  them  effective. 

Morality  is  the  result  of  moral  living,  not  of  mere  knowledge 
about  various  kinds  of  conduct.  A  knowledge  of  proverbs 
does  not  make  good  or  efficient  men ;  Sancho  Panza  was  run- 
ning over  with  them.  Nor  does  morality  result  from  con- 
tinual 'obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conventionality.  The  law 
must  be  within.  Moral  living  results  only  from  moral  living, 
self-directed. 

Hence  school  training,  to  produce  the  highest  morality,  must 
be  vigorous,  broad,  utilitarian,  and  cultural.  It  must  be 
secured  in  a  school  community  in  which  the  student  lives  a  self- 
directed  moral  life,  filled  with  vital  interests  understood  by  him. 
vivifying  all  the  work,  the  study,  even  the  drudgery;  that  is. 
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training  for  the  other  three  ends  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
best  training  for  morality.  Narrow  special  training  in  morals 
is  dangerous.  It  magnifies  conventionality  and  too  often 
makes  glib,  self-satisfied  hypocrites  and  judges  of  others.  It 
needs  to  be  seasoned  with  an  abundance  of  salt. 

Culture — Culture  is  all-embracing.  The  best  culture  in- 
volves a  trained  mind,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  life,  with 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions  as  is  needed  for 
business  success  and  also  for  social  efficiency  or  morality. 
Without  these,  culture  degenerates  into  dilettanteism  and 
inefficiency. 

Discipline — Mental  discipline  is  best  obtained  not  by  special 
exercises  to  that  end  alone,  but  by  the  vigorous  treatment  of 
such  vital  problems  as  must  be  solved  by  the  successful  busi- 
ness man  and  the  wise  philanthropist. 

School  life  should  present  such  problems  in  abundance  rather 
than  the  meaningless  gymnastic  exercises  with  which  school- 
books  abound. 

The  old  disciplinary  training  of  the  "  logical  faculty  "  was 
best  illustrated  by  the  devotion  to  formal  logic,  that  fetich 
of  the  dialectician  and  mediaeval  theologian  so  deliriously 
caricatured  by  Touchstone  in  his  Seven  ways  to  avoid  a  quar- 
rel, in  which  the  mind  starts  from  the  all-important  point,  No- 
where, and  after  a  long  and  tortuous  journey  thru  a  labyrinth 
of  words,  following  a  slender  thread  of  thought  arrives  again 
at  the  same  point. 

Utility — The  same  knowledge  of  relations  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  highest  morality,  the  broadest  culture,  the  best  dis- 
cipline is  also*  necessary  for  the  truest  business  success.  The 
self-made  man  has  had  his  day.  Modern  business  relations  are 
too  complex,  involve  too  many  fields,  to  be  successfully  under- 
taken by  men  of  average  training. 

Specialization,  too,  is  overdone.  When  introduced  into  ele- 
mentary training  it  furnishes  its  own  limitations,  arrests  its 
own  development.  The  mind  is  one,  and  each  power,  to  attain 
the  highest  efficiency,  must  be  fed  by  all  the  others.  They 
must  grow  together. 

All  of  the  studies  advocated  by  the  friends  of  each  of  the 
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ested  aims  o\  the  school,  when  properly  followed  out,  run 
into  all  the  others.  A  single  Illustration  will  suffice.  Train- 
big  for  utility  may  seem  to  be  the  most  profitably  exclusive. 
What  kind  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  highest  commercial 
success?  Naturally  a  knowledge  of  commercial  conditions; 
that  is,  of  the  laws  governing  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  But  such  knowledge  involves  practically  all 
knowledge,  geographic,  historical,  literary,  linguistic,  ethnic. 
Production  depends  upon  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  racial 
characteristics,  such  as  morals,  industry,  ability,  special  and 
general,  preferences  and  prejudices,  social  traits  and  institu- 
tions— a  knowledge  of  which  requires  research  into  history  for 
causes,  into  literature  for  ideals,  into  present  and  past  political 
relations  for  possibilities,  as  well  as  into  geology  and  geography 
for  physical  conditions. 

Consumption  depends  fundamentally  upon  human  desires. 
To  study  its  causes  requires  investigations  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above,  including  the  study  of  individual  and 
national  ideals,  inherited  and  acquired,  geographic  and  lin- 
guistic conditions.  The  need  of  trained  minds  and  sound 
morals  requires  no  demonstration.  Hence  it  follows  that  one 
cannot  be  too  broadly  or  profoundly  educated  for  the  highest 
industrial  success. 

Similar  illustrations  without  number  might  easily  be  given 
of  the  crossing  of  the  lines  of  the  studies  and  the  training  de- 
manded for  morals,  culture,  and  discipline.  In  the  individual 
life,  properly  lived,  these  elements  are  all  harmonized  into  one 
whole.  Therefore,  in  the  normal  education  of  the  young  they 
must  be  fused  into  a  single  educative  force.  How  is  the  school 
to  be  organized  so  as  to  secure  this  fusion  ?  The  fusing  agency 
is  the  school  life,  which  should  be  a  single  harmonious,  in- 
clusive life  rather  than  a  physical  co-ordination  of  separate, 
disparate,  and  exclusive  exercises.  The  advocates  of  inde- 
pendent roads  to  various  educational  ends  ignore  the  unity  of 
life,  individual  and  social;  the  fact  that  each  life  and  all  life, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  is  a  fusion  of  many  forces  and  tends 
to  a  single  end. 

Let  us  consider  the  organization  of  the  school  with  reference 
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to  the  several  ends  mentioned,  with  the  hope  that  the  unity 
may  become  evident. 

How  is  morality  to  be  provided  for  ?  Not  merely  by  teach- 
ing about  morality.  Such  teaching  has  its  place,  but  it  is 
secondary.  As  I  have  said,  morality  is  the  product  of  moral 
living,  of  real,  not  imaginary,  social  efficiency.  The  school 
must  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  to  the  pupils  such  moral 
living,  and  thru  it  to  develop  broad  views,  wide  interests,  high 
motives,  lofty  ideals,  strong  wills  trained  to  good  ends,  self- 
direction  for  altruistic  purposes,  and  practical  sense.  To 
secure  such  a  school  life  it  is  necessary  first  to  remove  from 
the  school  and  from  the  mind  and  practice  of  the  teacher  cer- 
tain inherited  and  traditional  notions  and  methods  which  ob- 
struct such  organization. 

Among  these  are  all  appeal  to  low  motives  such  as  marks, 
prizes,  petty  competition;  all  artificial  incitements  to  conduct 
3Etd  -effort ;  conventional  school  standards,  which  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  ends  for  which  school  exists;  artificial  regulations, 
tempting  to  their  own  violation,  because  they  rest  upon  no  sure 
foundation  of  ultimate  right;  arbitrary  punishments;  continued 
dependence  upon  the  dogma  of  blind  obedience,  which,  per- 
sisted in,  weakens  the  will  and  renders  moral  independence  in- 
creasingly difficult.  For  these  must  be  substituted  self- 
direction,  an  enlightened  conscience  as  the  basis  of  conduct, 
genuine  interests  as  the  motive  to  effort,  sympathetic  interest 
in  others  as  the  basis  for  altruism,  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  general  good. 

The  school  properly  organized  for  moral  ends  is  a  society,  of 
which  the  student  feels  himself  a  constituent,  important,  and 
responsible  factor.  In  this  society  he  must  lead  such  a  high 
and  effective  life  as  he  is  expected  to  lead  later  as  a  citizen  in  the 
larger  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  organize  the  school  along 
the  conventional  lines  of  a  civic  institution  such  as  a  city  or 
state.  Indeed,  there  is  danger  in  such  an  arrangement  that  the 
attention  will  be  distracted  from  the  real  ends  of  the  school  to 
the  machinery  of  the  organization.  It  is  rather  a  society  whose 
head  is  the  teacher  and  whose  common  business  is  study. 
Such  conditions  must  prevail  as  are  best  for  study.     The  rea- 
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son  of  the  students  will  readily  recognize  this  necessity  if  the 
study  is  real,  QOt  verbal  OT  artificial.  A  company  of  students 
pursuing  a  common  high  aim  understood  by  them  all,  arousing 
genuine,  deep,  and  broad  interests,  helping  one  another  in  this 
effort,  can  easily  be  made  to  feel  responsible  for  proper  con- 
ditions.    This  sense  of  responsibility  creates  social  efficiency. 

I  recall  a  high  school  in  which  a  young  principal  had  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  this  sense  of  responsibility  without  any 
unusual  machinery  of  organization.  One  day  the  principal  was 
ill  and  absent  from  school.  The  electric  clock,  which,  by  ring- 
ing bells  in  all  rooms,  dismissed  classes,  became  unruly  and  rang 
the  bells  at  the  wrong  time,  dismissing  the  entire  large  school 
into  the  corridors.  One  of  the  older  boys,  who,  under  a  previous 
regime,  had  been  one  of  the  terrors  of  the  school,  discovering 
the  condition  of  things,  rushed  thru  the  halls,  telling  the  pupils 
that  the  dismissal  was  a  mistake  and  urging  them  to  return  to 
their  rooms,  which  they  willingly  did.     The  boy  then  went  to 

his  own  duties,  simply  remarking,  "  Mr.  is  sick,  and  I 

wasn't  going  to  see  things  go  wrong  while  he  was  away." 
The  pupils  of  this  school  felt  themselves  responsible  members 
of  that  society. 

The  curriculum  properly  administered  to  secure  the  other 
ends  of  education  will  also  tend  to  develop  true  morality.  It 
will  give  that  wide  outlook  necessary  for  the  destruction  of 
narrow  prejudices  and  for  the  formation  of  moral  judgments. 
It  will  furnish  disciplined  minds  for  the  consideration  of  social 
problems  and  give  that  power  of  discrimination  as  to  values 
which  is  essential  to  the  best  altruistic  endeavor. 

Culture — Attempts  to  meet  this  demand  involve  the  choice 
of  studies  and  the  method  of  treatment.  Manifestly,  if  culture 
is  to  be  secured,  such  studies  must  be  pursued  as  give  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge.  The  question  of  electives  at  once  arises. 
This  is  too  large  a  problem  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  article. 
But  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  election  in  the  high  school 
should  be  limited  to  courses  so  carefully  arranged  that,  while 
differing  considerably  as  to  the  subjects  included,  they  all  con- 
tain rich  cultural  elements.  These  should  be  classified  as 
major  and  minor. 
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They  should  be  sufficiently  varied  to  create  wide  interests, 
the  first  essential  of  true  culture,  and  they  should  be  so  pursued 
as  to  deepen  these  interests.  The  major  subjects  should  be 
studied  as  intensively  and  profoundly  as  the  mental  capabilities 
of  the  students  will  permit.  Otherwise  the  culture  would  be 
superficial. 

Mental  Discipline — The  cultural  point  of  view  is  that'of  wide 
and  varied  interests.  The  point  of  view  of  mental  training  is 
that  of  the  thoro  mastery  of  difficulties.  Discipline  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  rigid  and  logical  pursuit  of  the  cultural  studies, 
especially  the  major  subjects.  Such  pursuit  also  strengthens 
the  moral  fiber.  Genuine  interest  is  essential  for  all.  The 
best  discipline  is  secured  thru  the  intensive  pursuit  of  problems 
that  are  really  and  profoundly  interesting.  These  will  include 
problems  suggested  by  the  cultural  studies  and  also  by  the 
natural  community  interests  of  a  properly  organized  school. 
Social  efficiency  in  school,  as  in  the  larger  world,  requires  team 
work,  and  team  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  disciplinary. 

Utility — Utility  is  not  so  far  separated  from  the  other  sub- 
jects as  some  think.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  such  studies 
as  bookkeeping  and  stenography  are  of  great  utilitarian  value, 
except  as  preparation  for  trades.  They  belong  in  the  class  of 
trade  studies  and  should  be  so  placed. 

Utility  requires  rather  such  a  variety  of  experiences  as  shall 
enable  a  student  to  find  himself.  Mental  training  and  culture 
:are  of  more  value  in  the  beginning  than  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping. However,  commercial  courses  can  be  so  planned  as 
to  meet  the  demands  for  culture  and  mental  training  and  utility. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is  as  impor- 
tant in  training  for  utility  as  for  mental  training,  and  it  should 
be  practically  the  same;  that  is,  beginning  with  broad  interests 
and  working  out  to  the  more  specialized.  This  applies  alike 
to  all  subjects,  history,  literature,  languages,  science,  and 
manual  training.  Broad  treatment  arouses  true  interest  and 
furnishes  the  stimulus  needed  to  carry  the  student  thru  the 
drudgery  incident  to  thoro  study,  which  it  vivifies  and  ennobles 
in  the  eyes  of  the  learner. 

A  rational  correlation  of  studies  in  the  high  school  furnishes 
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est  sort  of  discipline  and  I8  most  truly  utilitarian.  This 
correlation,  which  in  the  elementary  school  deals  of  necessity 
with  simple  and  obvious  relations,  in  the  high  BChool  may  deal 
more  fully  with  the  philosophical  unity  of  human  learning,  the 
minor  of  the  unity  of  all  life,  especially  the  unity  of  social  life, 
the  interdependence  of  men  of  all  classes  and  all  occupations. 
Such  correlation  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  arrange 
the  courses. 

When  I  speak  of  minor  and  of  major  courses  I  mean  that 
there  should  be  some  clearly  understood  directive  purpose  in 
each  child's  work.  He  must  seek  some  definite  end,  not  neces- 
sarily an  avocation,  but  an  interest.  This  he  should  follow  out 
in  its  relations,  even  to  the  drill  necessary  for  complete  com- 
prehension and  expression.  This  interest  should  be  central  in 
the  course  elected.  A  wiser  head  than  the  child's  must  arrange 
the  studies  about  the  center;  that  is,  must  make  up  the  course. 
The  courses  thus  made  up  will  cross  one  another  often,  and 
herein  is  much  of  their  merit,  but  they  will  be  distinct  as  to  the 
central  thought.  They  will  all  deal  with  vital  problems 
vitally. 

Such  courses  might  be  roughly  classified  as  literary — his- 
torical, scientific,  industrial.  The  anomaly  of  college  prepara- 
tory courses  will  in  time  disappear  as  high  schools  and  colleges 
get  more  light.  Each  of  the  courses  would  to  a  degree  em- 
brace all  the  others,  yet  the  stress  would  be  so  regulated  as  to 
utilize  varied  abilities  and  develop  naturally  diverse  powers. 
I  f  properly  pursued,  they  would  create  such  wide  interests  and 
.such  cosmopolitan  knowledge  as  to  produce  culture. 
They  would  all  deal  with  human  interests  and  relations  and 
develop  ideals  of  service  so  as  to  cultivate  the  highest  social 
efficiency,  which  is  the  highest  morality.  They  would  all 
present  for  solution  profound  and  far-reaching  problems,  and 
would  all  require  hard  study  and  drill  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
training  for  the  intellect,  and  they  would  so  utilize  and  develop 
the  power  of  initiative  and  execution  as  to  meet  the  en«' 
utility.  And,  best  of  all,  they  would  treat  life  as  a  whole  from 
standpoint  of  a  vital  interest. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  they  would  be  treated  not  merely 
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from  text-books,  but  would  be  pursued  in  the  library,  the 
seminar,  the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  the  field,  thru  original 
investigation,  comparison,  the  study  of  relations  and  final 
causes.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  center  be  history  and 
human  ideals  as  shown  in  literature,  science,  and  its  relations 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  in  the  industries  by  which 
man,  busying  himself,  urges  on  society  to  better  things  and 
provides  the  material  good  necessary  for  human  happiness, 
well-being,  and  advancement;  that  is,  whether  the  course  be 
literary,  historical,  scientific,  or  industrial. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  four  accepted  ends  of  school 
training — morality,  culture,  discipline,  and  utility — are  neither 
antagonistic  nor  exclusive.  They  are  all  essential  to  a  good 
education;  none  can  be  safely  ignored.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ignore  any  in  order  to  attain  any  or  all  of  the  others.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  best  reached  thru  four  different  roads.  They  all 
result  from  a  wholesome  life,  lived  in  a  school  so  organized  as 
to  develop  initiative,  self-direction,  and  social  efficiency,  where 
the  common  business  is  the  pursuit  of  studies  so  selected  and 
arranged  as  to  create  wide  interests  and  to  give  varied  knowl- 
edge, so  pursued  as  to  develop  intellectual  vigor,  and  so  applied 
as  to  fit  the  student  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

Such  a  fusion  of  forces  is  not  a  chimerical  dream,  but  is  very 
simple  and  entirely  possible,  and  is  seen  to-day  in  the  best 
secondary  schools. 

Charles  B.   Gilbert 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IV 

REIN'S  •'  ENCYCLOPEDIC  HANDBOOK  OF 
EDUCATION  "  1 

When  Professor  Rein  planned,  a  number  of  years  ago,  to 
issue  a  new  encyclopedic  handbook  of  education,  it  was  found 
that  a  wide  circle  of  opinion  was  not  very  favorable.  There 
was  already  in  existence  a  great  work  of  this  character, 
Schmid's  Encyklopiidic  des  gesamten  Erziehungswesens. 
This  work  had  entered  a  new  edition  in  its  eightieth  year,  and 
there  was,  besides,  no  lack  of  small  books  for  ready  reference, 
while  the  handbooks  of  Schmid,  Lindner,  Sander,  and  many 
others  appeared  to  be  sufficient  for  immediate  information. 
Why,  then,  a  new  encyclopedic  manual  ?  It  seemed  to  be  un- 
necessary: Professor  Rein  thought  otherwise.  In  the  first 
place,  his  handbook  was  not  to  cover  the  disordered  field  of 
Schmid's  work,  which  had  well  earned  the  jesting  title  of 
u  pedagogical  baggage-wagon."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to 
be  essentially  greater  than  the  manuals  then  in  existence. 
Finally,  it  was  to  sum  up  the  educational  science  of  the  past. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  second  edition  of  Schmid's  work, 
and  the  newer  editions  of  the  smaller  manual,  showed  that 
none  were  satisfactory  in  the  last  respect.  However  one  may 
estimate  Schmid's  Encyklopadie,  he  must  admit  that  it  is  very 
much  antiquated.  The  proportionately  smaller  space  of  the 
lesser  manuals  permitted  a  collection  only  relatively  adequate, 
of  the  very  extensive  and  varied  researches  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Rein  has  accomplished  his  aim  in  a  very  brilliant  manner. 
The  work  has  not  only  been  finished — which  does  not  always 
happen  in  an  undertaking  of  this  sort,  where  it  is  so  long  a 
step  from  the  first  draught  of  the  contents  of  the  work  to  the 

1  F.ncyklop&disches   Handbuch  der  Padagogik.     Herausgegeben   von  W.    Rein. 
JLangensalr  cr  &  Sonne.     7  Bande.     Preis,  gebunden,  If.   I 
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appearance  of  the  last  volume — not  only  is  it  finished,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  almost  immediately  after  its  completion,, 
the  second  edition  begins  to  appear.  For  that  we,  first  of  allr 
congratulate  the  editor  most  heartily,  but  we  must  also  men- 
tion the  publisher  with  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment.  His 
careful  and  energetic  director  was  Friederich  Mann,  the  worthy 
editor  of  the  Bibliothek  piidago gischer  Klassiker,  a  thoro 
scholar  in  education  and  a  man  who,  out  of  small  beginnings,, 
created  an  imposing  publishing  business.  In  the  Encyklopa- 
disches  Handbuch,  he  has  added  a  work  which  has  brought  and 
will  continue  to  bring  to  him  high  recognition,  and  also  a  rich 
material  reward  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated.    Wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  work  ? 

A  part  of  it  is,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  of  an  external 
character.  Originally  the  work  was  planned  for  five  volumes. 
It  was  to  be  a  mean  between  the  extensive  work  of  Schmid  and 
the  smaller  reference  books.  Altho  not  confined  within  this 
space,  it  does  not  with  its  seven  volumes  equal  the  extent  of 
Schmid's  Encyklopadie;  and  what  is  more,  it  costs  only  about 
half  as  much,  so  that  smaller  libraries,  and  many  individuals 
not  too  much  limited  in  income,  can  possess  it  with  propor- 
tionate ease.  To  its  other  external  advantages  its  convenience 
for  use  may  be  added.  The  headings  of  the  articles  are  very 
carefully  selected  and  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  clearness. 
But  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  will  be  very  essentially  in- 
creased by  an  index  of  the  seven  volumes  covering  fifty-one 
pages.  It  is  arranged  alphabetically  and  at  the  same  time 
systematically.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  find 
easily  the  matter  for  studies  which  from  special  points  of  view 
deal  with  widely  scattered  material.  In  this  way  a  certain  ex- 
ternal connection  is  established  among  many  articles. 

Internally,  and  now  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  intrinsic  superi- 
ority of  the  work,  the  connection  among  most  of  the  articles  is 
present  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  education  which  are  common  to 
them.  Rein  is  a  Herbartian;  hence  it  is  readily  conceivable 
that,  for  personal  reasons,  he  might  have  chosen  his  coadjutors 
preferably  from  among  those  in  agreement  with  him.     But  he 
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must  also  do  this  on  objective  grounds,  if  he  wished  to  present 
an  exposition  of  the  present  positions  of  educational  science; 
for  what  there  is  of  scientific  educational  theory  outside  the 

I  lerbartian  school — at  least,  so  far  as  the  problems  of  instruc- 
tion are  concerned — IS,  undeniably,  very  poor.  But  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Rein's  work  would  prove  to  be  merely 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  Herbartian  school.  From  such  an  ob- 
viously imminent  one-sidedness  Rein  has  fortunately  preserved 
the  Hand  bitch.  Wherever  earnest  efforts  in  educational 
science  were  to  be  found  outside  the  Herbartians  they  have 
been  given  a  place  in  the  Handbuch,  and  Rein  has  been  so  ready 
to  make  advances,  and  so  tolerant  in  this  respect,  that  he  has 
allowed  the  treatment  of  so  important  a  topic  as  Interest  by  one 
of  his  strongest  opponents,  Ostermann.  Let  us  now  see  in 
detail  how  far  the  Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  der  Padagogik 
is  a  modern  work. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
present  is  its  return  to  one  of  its  basal  sciences,  psychology. 
We  hold,  Miinsterberg  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  teacher  is  in  the  highest  degree  pleasant, 
and  therefore  we  also  enjoy  the  numerous  psychological  articles 
of  the  educational  handbook.  As  may  be  supposed,  they 
move  for  the  most  part  in  the  paths  of  Herbart,  and  among  the 
fellow- workers  that  belong  here  we  find  many  names  well- 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  such  as  O.  Fliigel,  Karl 
Lange,  E.  Ackermann,  and  many  others.  To  be  sure,  the 
Herbartians  here  mentioned,  excepting  Fliigel,  are  not  psy- 
chologists by  profession.  They  write  "  educational  psychol- 
ogy/' of  which  many  professional  psychologists  may  not 
know  much.  Moreover,  the  Herbartian  articles  deal  chiefly 
with  the  problem  of  instruction — the  field  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  Herbartian  school  has  been  shown.  In  other  fields  we 
meet  many  professional  psychologists  whose  names  are  re- 
spected in  science :  among  others  Professor  Dessoir  of  Berlin  in 
an  article  on  the  history  of  psychology;  Rehmke  of  Greifswald 
in  an  article  on  impulse;  Martinak  of  Graz  in  a  treatment  of 
the  question  of  transmission  of  mental  characteristics,  so  much 
discussed  of  late. 
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As  it  would  appear  strange  to  my  American  readers  if  I  said 
nothing  about  the  psychology  of  childhood,  a  subject  which 
has  been  awakened  to  new  life  in  Germany  under  the  influence 
of  that  side  of  the  ocean,  I  will  remark  that  the  article  on  this 
subject,  and  several  others  which  belong  more  or  less  to  it, 
were  written  by  myself. 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  great  prominence  is  given  to  psy- 
chological questions,  both  old  and  new.  Less  attention  is  given 
to  that  other  basal  science,  ethics,  and  for  very  evident  reasons : 
the  ethical  educational  problems  are  much  fewer,  at  least  in 
Germany.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even  here  it  is  not 
only  the  Herbartians  who  speak.  For  example,  the  history  of 
ethics  has  been  excellently  treated  by  Professor  Jodl  of  Vienna. 

The  sciences  which  are  spoken  of  as  auxiliary  to  education 
have  recently  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  it — par- 
ticularly that  one  which  is  in  closest  relation  to  psychology, 
viz.,  psychiatry.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  long  time  before  psy- 
chiatry was  given  a  place  among  these  auxiliary  sciences  in 
Germany  (and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  same  is  true  in  other 
countries  also).  I  myself  met  with  opposition  on  this  subject 
ten  years  ago,  even  in  a  society  for  scientific  education,  and 
Strumpell  in  his  Pddagogisches  Pathologic,  which  appeared 
in  1 89 1,  wished  to  bar  out  from  this  territory  all  that  had  to  do 
with  psychiatry.  The  situation  has  changed  very  much  in  the 
meantime,  and  so  the  Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  presents  a 
long  list  of  psychiatrical  articles  of  importance  to  education; 
these  are  certainly  somewhat  technical  in  character,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  the  great  excellence  of  having  come  from 
a  man  who  enjoys  great  renown  in  scientific  circles  as  a  psy- 
chiatrist, and  equally  as  a  psychologist — Theodor  Ziehen,  for- 
merly of  Jena,  now  of  Utrecht. 

Most  closely  related  to  psychiatry  stands  that  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  study  of  children's  defects,  the  pathology  of 
education.  It  has  recently  developed  into  a  special  branch  of 
educational  science,  and  rightly  so,  even  if  a  man  like  Fried- 
rich  Dittes  has  resolutely  combated  this  right.  The  science  of 
education  has  limited  itself  entirely  too  long  to  normal  chil- 
dren,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  whose  education  gives  least 
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trouble.  We  are  gradually  beginning  to  see  that  we  should 
not  always  attack  a  problem  where  it  seems  weakest,  and  to  this 
view  the  Encykhp&disches  I  {and  buck  bears  evidence.  Di- 
rector TrupCT  in  Jena,  and  the  Leipzig  teacher  Siegert,  have 
been  especially  diligent  and  valuable  coadjutors  in  this  field. 
To  be  sure,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  articles 
of  lesser  value  which  must  be  replaced  by  better  in  the  second 
edition. 

Perhaps,  in  the  future,  the  study  of  children's  defects  may 
hope  to  gain  something  from  sociology — a  science  which 
has,  so  far,  been  almost  entirely  unknown  to  German  edu- 
cators. Several  articles  by  Professor  Paul  Barth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  are  suggestive  in  this  connection,  e.  g., 
those  on  "  August  Comte,"  "  Sociology  and  the  science  of  edu- 
cation," "  Education  and  society."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  beginning,  and  rightly  so,  to  consider  hygiene  pure  and 
simple  as  of  value  for  moral  education.  On  this  subject  also 
the  Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  offers  valuable  contributions; 
from  the  Berlin  primary-school  teacher  O.  Fanke,  a  man  well 
n  as  a  specialist  in  school  hygiene;  from  the  Vienna  real- 
school  professor  O.  Burgerstein,  who  is  known  and  valued 
in  America;  from  the  Jena  professor  of  hygiene,  A.  Gartner. 

There  are  only  two  faults  in  the  Handbuch  which  I  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  concede,  and  these  can  be  corrected  in  the 
new  edition.  One  is  that  the  history  of  education  is  somewhat 
too  briefly  passed  over;  the  other,  that  foreign  countries  have 
received  almost  no  consideration.  Both  should,  as  I  have  said, 
be  corrected  in  the  second  edition.  This  will  certainly  increase 
the  size  of  the  work  by  about  one  volume,  but  its  value  will  be 
equally  increased.  Foreign  readers  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Roman  type  will  be  substituted  for  the  so- 
called  German  type  in  the  new  edition.  This  will  make  its  use 
much  easier  for  foreign  readers.  With  this  emphatic  recom- 
mendation I  take  leave  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  and  send 
greetings  to  my  American  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Christian   Uffer 

Altf.nblro,  Saxony 


COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  FOR  TEACHERS 


In  several  European  countries  there  are  laws  whose  aim 
is  to  provide  for  the  old  age  of  some  classes  of  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  more  poorly  paid  teachers  and  laborers.  The  neces- 
sary money  is  obtained  by  making  deductions  from  wages. 
The  money  which  all  contribute  is  paid  out  to  the  survivors 
and  to  all  who  fulfill  the  somewhat  arbitrary  conditions  of  the 
law.  Thus  all  the  poor  provide  for  the  old  age  of  part. 
Such  laws  are  socialistic.  In  fact,  their  passage  has  been 
possible  only  because  some  Bismarck  has  lent  them  his  pow- 
erful support  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the  votes  of  the 
Socialists  for  some  pet  measure  of  his  own. 

By  making  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  classes  af- 
fected these  laws  obtain  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  aged 
poor.  To  be  sure,  appropriations  and  gifts  swell  the  total 
somewhat,  .but  the  poor  contribute  by  far  the  greater  part. 
Contributors  surviving  their  sixty-fifth  year,  and  still  receiv- 
ing the  pay  of  unskilled  laborers,  may  receive  a  small  sum 
per  week  from  the  fund.  Under  these  laws  laborers  and 
teachers  are  compelled  to  insure  against  old  age.  This  is 
therefore  compulsory  insurance,  but,  owing  to  the  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  certain  well-meaning  tho  mis- 
guided persons  have  called  the  money  thus  paid  out  pen- 
sions. The  term  pension  is  not  the  correct  one  for  these 
payments.  The  system  under  which  they  are  made  is  com- 
pulsory insurance. 

These  laws  are  not  successful  in  practice.  Their  operation 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Brooks  condemns  the  whole 
compulsory  insurance  system  as  productive  of  discontent 
among  those  affected.     His  report  is  careful  and  conserva- 
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tive;  its  arguments  against  this  form  of  socialism  arc  unan- 
swerable.    It  is  adverse  to  compulsory  insurance.1 

Only  in  the  case  of  teachers  and  other  employees  of  school 
boards  has  this  form  of  socialism  become  law  in  this  country. 
In  some  States  there  are  statutes  by  which  a  part — generally 
one  per  cent. — of  the  salaries  of  all  employees  of  school 
boards  has  been  withheld  and  put  into  a  "  pension  fund." 
Money  thus  obtained  has  been  or  will  be  used  to  pay  an- 
nuities to  those  who  have  resigned  their  positions  after 
teaching  the  required  number  of  years.  These  laws  allow 
annuities  with  a  princely  liberality.  In  Illinois  the  statute 
allows  the  teacher  who  has  retired  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  there  are  cases  of  teachers 
drawing  this  sum  for  several  years,  altho  their  total  contribu- 
tions as  teachers  were  less  than  five  dollars  altogether. 
These  are  exceptional  cases,  but  this  law  allows  a  beneficiary 
to  draw  in  one  year  more  money  than  he  has  paid  in  during 
the  period  in  which  deductions  were  made  from  his  pay. 
How  can  one  invest  twenty  dollars  a  year  so  that  it  will 
without  fail  bring  him  an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars? It  cannot  be  done.  How,  then,  is  the  money  ob- 
tained with  which  to  pay  these  annuities?  In  two  ways: 
first,  by  paying  out  the  working  capital  of  the  fund;  second, 
by  making  the  conditions  of  securing  annuities  so  exacting 
that  only  one  in  forty  of  the  contributors  can  comply  with 
them.  One  in  forty  represents  the  chance  which  a  teacher 
has  of  getting  the  insurance  for  which  the  State  compels 
him  to  pay.  Such  legislation  is  dangerously  socialistic,  and 
would  fail  utterly  if  applied  to  a  less  docile  and  submissive 
class  of  our  citizens. 

The  requirement  that  a  teacher  shall  resign  before  he  can 
become  a  pensioner,  combined  with  the  condition  of  twenty 
years'  service  at  least,  prevents  thirty-nine  out  of  every  forty 
from  ever  profiting  by  the  investment  which  the  State  forces 
them  to  make.  Most  teachers  who  have  served  one  board 
thru  a  period  of  twenty  years  cannot  easily  find  employment 
elsewhere  at  favorable  terms.     In  most  cases  they  cannot 

1  Compulsory  insurance  in  Europe,  by  John  Graham   Brooks. 
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afford  to  cease  teaching.  So  they  retain  their  positions,  and 
so  remain  ineligible  to  profit  by  the  investment  which  the 
State  has  forced  them  to  make. 

The  provision  in  the  law  which  requires  resignation  before 
the  granting  of  the  annuity  tends  to  create  vacancies,  and 
so  is  acceptable  to  the  politicians  everywhere  who  are  called 
upon  to  furnish  positions  for  their  constituents.  As  a  result 
of  this  we  find  that  at  times  the  pressure  to  secure  the  resig- 
nations or  even  the  dismissal  of  teachers  has  been  great,  and 
the  old,  the  friendless,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  unpopular  have 
been  crowded  out  of  their  positions  to  make  room  for  those 
with  "  influence."  Naturally  they  have  resisted  dismissal. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  effected,  under  which  the  new- 
comers contribute  part  of  their  earnings  to  those  who,  by 
resigning,  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  places, 
and  behold,  we  have  the  "  teachers'  pension  "  system.  At 
least  such  is  the  origin  of  it  given  by  a  "  practical  politician." 
From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  it  thus  becomes  a  system 
of  self-decapitation;  from  the  politician's,  a  plan  for  pain- 
lessly increasing  patronage. 

These  compulsory  insurance  laws  force  teachers  into  lot- 
teries in  which  each  stands  one  chance  in  forty  of  winning. 
It  is  not  a  good  or  fair  answer  to  say  that,  if  one  does  not 
wish  to  teach  under  this  law,  he  is  at  liberty  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  "  Your  money  or  your  position  "  is 
not  so  serious  a  thing  as  "  Your  money  or  your  life."  The 
difference  is  merely  one  of  degree.  In  either  case  the  alter- 
native is  unpleasant  and  an  infringement  on  the  citizen's 
rights. 

It  is  not  just  to  take  a  teacher's  money  and  give  her  one 
chance  in  forty  of  recovering  it,  and  that  only  after  a 
long  delay.  It  is  not  right  to  take  from  the  head  of  a  family 
even  one  per  cent,  of  his  earnings.  During  his  life  he  may 
not  feel  the  exaction,  but  he  knows  that  after  his  death  his 
family  will  get  absolutely  nothing  from  this  insurance  which 
the  State  has  forced  him  to  take.  He  knows  that  his  death 
will  not  only  deprive  his  widow  and  children  of  their  bread- 
winner, but  it  will  inflict  on  them  a  financial  loss  at  a  time 
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when  they  arc  least  able  to  bear  it.     Such  a  system  is  neither 
business  nor  charity,  but  a  bitter  burlesque  Oil  both. 

There  arc  many  other  faults  and  wrongs  in  compulsory  in- 
surance for  teachers,  but  they  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  this  article.  They  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows;  including  those  given  above: 

First,  there  is  no  justice  in  singling  out  a  certain  class  of 
American  citizens  and  compelling  them  to  give  up  part  of 
their  earnings  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  their  old 
age.  Second,  compulsory  insurance  places  an  unfair  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  widows  and  orphans.  Under  the 
present  laws  they  have  no  share  in  the  funds.  Third,  it  in- 
flicts a  great  loss  on  teachers  who  are  dependent  on  their 
earnings.  They  cannot  resign,  they  must  work  to  the  day 
of  their  death.  They,  therefore,  can  enjoy  no  annuities  and 
their  contributions  are  a  total  loss  to  them.  Fourth,  it  en- 
ables those  who  have  acquired  or  married  wealth  to  profit 
by  the  loss  of  the  classes  just  mentioned.  The  incomes  of 
those  receiving  annuities  average  more  than  the  salaries 
of  those  who  contribute  to  the  fund.  Fifth,  it  has  no  sur- 
render value.  Besides  being  a  system  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance it  is  most  emphatically  a  system  of  compulsory  lapses. 
Sixth,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  reduce  salaries,  for  why 
should  the  teacher  expect  to  save  when  the  law  provides  for 
her  future?  In  Germany  this  depressing  effect  on  salaries 
is  already  seen.  Seventh,  it  is  deceptive  in  that  it  misuses 
the  word  "  pension."  A  pension  is  properly  something  for 
nothing,  a  gratuity;  a  teacher's  pension  is  nothing  for  some- 
thing, except  to  one  in  forty. 

These  objections  to  compulsory  insurance  have  appealed 
so  strongly  to  teachers  in  two  States  that  the  laws  them- 
selves have  been  successfully  attacked.  In  Ohio  the  courts 
have  recently  given  two  prompt  and  sweeping  decisions 
against  the  validity  of  the  compulsory  law,  while  in  Illinois 
the  Legislature,  with  only  twelve  adverse  votes,  made  op- 
tional with  the  teachers,  engineers,  janitors,  and  other  em- 
ployees all  participation  in  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  this 
sort  of  insurance. 
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In  Chicago  (for  the  law  in  Illinois  applies  only  to  Chicago) 
the  end  sought  by  those  opposed  to  compulsory  insurance 
for  teachers  was  merely  an  amendment  by  which  participa- 
tion in  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  system  would  be  op- 
tional. The  High  School  Teachers'  Club  organized  the 
movement  for  this  purpose,  but  others  not  connected  with 
the  Club  carried  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Their  organ- 
ization was  necessarily  loose,  but  none  the  less  effective. 
They  first  set  to  work  to  see  if  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  favored  compulsory  or  op- 
tional insurance  under  the  statute.  Those  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory insurance  signed  statements  to  that  effect.  These 
signatures  were  obtained  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
schools  of  the  city  partly  by  personal  solicitation  and  partly 
by  correspondence.  The  work  was  done  quietly,  but  none 
the  less  effectively.  In  due  time  a  majority — an  honest  ma- 
jority, honestly  obtained — had  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  compulsory  insurance.  To  the  more  timid  and  the  re- 
luctant circulars  were  sent,  presenting  a  fair  and  straightfor- 
ward statement  of  the  optional  side  of  the  teachers'  insurance 
question.  These  arguments,  combined  with  two  adverse  re- 
ports by  actuaries, — one  of  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
friends  of  compulsory  insurance, — led  many  to  decide  for  the 
optional  amendment. 

Those  engaged  in  this  work  had  one  advantage — they 
were  attacking  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law,  not  the 
law  itself.  They  asserted  no  right  to  dictate  to-  others  what 
they  should  do  with  their  salaries,  but  stood  on  the  plain 
American  truism  that  one  earning  a  dollar  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive all  of  that  dollar  promptly  and  to  spend  it  as  he  pleases; 
ninety-nine  cents  are  not  enough.  Their  great  mistake  was 
in  not  striking  at  the  law  itself.  They  underestimated  their 
strength,  or  they  might  have  had  the  present  imperfect  law 
taken  from  the  statute  books. 

When  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  compulsory  feature 
of  the  law  were  obtained  from  the  teachers,  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work  was  done.  It  now  remained  to  make  known  to  the 
Legislature  the  wishes  of  the  teachers.    So  those  engaged  in  the 
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work  presented  the  facta  in  the  case  to  the  members  of  the 
era]  Assembly.  For  the  most  part  they  depended  on  letters 
and  circulars,  which  set  forth  in  truthful  and  dignified  lan- 
guage the  reasons  why  teachers  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  a  form  of  insurance  which  insures  only  one  in  forty. 
The  mem  hers  of  the  Legislature  gave  these  documents  care- 
ful consideration.  They  saw  clearly  and  acted  promptly. 
With  only  twelve  adverse  votes  they  passed  the  optional 
amendment.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill  and  the  law  went 
into  effect  last  July.  Since  that  time  over  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  have  withdrawn  from  all  share  in  this  sort  of  insur- 
ance and  more  are  withdrawing  every  day,  thereby  reducing 
the  liabilities  of  the  fund. 

This  marks  the  end  in  Chicago  of  any  general  interest  in 
a  teachers'  "  pension  "  or  retiring  fund.  The  "  pension  "  is 
a  lost  cause.  The  recent  reduction  of  annuities  from  $600 
to  $240  is  a  convincing  argument  against  the  system. 

No  teachers'  compulsory  insurance  law  ever  had  stancher 
or  more  loyal  friends  than  the  one  in  Illinois,  yet  it  was  so 
amended  that  the  ideas  of  justice  held  by  all  good  American 
citizens  are  no  longer  outraged  by  it.  Probably  in  no  other 
State  would  an  optional  amendment  meet  with  such  stub- 
born and  bitter  opposition.  Yet  in  Illinois  such  an  amend- 
ment was  passed.  If  teachers  in  other  States  are  suffering 
under  compulsory  insurance  laws,  they  ought  to  know  how 
the  teachers  in  Chicago  freed  themselves  from  their  burden. 
The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  dollars  to  the  individual; 
it  is  a  question  of  honesty  and  morality.  Teachers  owe  it 
to  their  communities  everywhere  to  assert  themselves  against 
all  such  compulsory  laws.  They  should  be  the  last  to  allow- 
any  pernicious  form  of  European  socialism  to  take  root  in  the 
free  soil  of  our  land.  And  above  all  they  should  frown  up.  m 
any  device  of  any  sort  whose  object  is  to  put  money  in  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  others.  They  should  tolerate  no  ap- 
peals to  their  cupidity  or  selfishness. 

Edward  Maxley 

EsGifwooD  High  School, 
Chicago,  III. 


VI 
THE   TEACHING   OF   MATHEMATICS1 

For  many  years  mathematicians  have  occasionally  denounced 
our  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  I  might  quote  Professor  Sylvester,  Professor  de  Mor- 
gan, and  many  others.  Some  of  my  friends  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  possible  mathematicians,  and  others  like 
myself,  who  are  more  interested  in  the  education  of  the  average 
citizen,  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  wait  longer  in  obtaining  from 
such  an  audience  as  is  here  present  an  authoritative  statement 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  courses  of  instruction  adopted  in 
training  colleges  are  very  likely  to  be  adopted  in  primary 
schools,  in  continuation  schools,  and  in  many  secondary 
schools.  I  have  been  allowed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment to  introduce  this  method  of  mathematical  teaching  [of 
which  the  writer  submitted  a  syllabus]  in  many  evening 
science  schools  and  technical  colleges.  In  some  technical 
schools  the  usual  pure  mathematics  syllabus  has  already 
been  discarded  altogether  in  favor  of  the  new  one.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  what  I  am  doing  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  and  I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  who  represent  so 
well  every  kind  of  authority  on  this  subject  will  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  severest  criticism  and  advice. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  mere  academic  discussion.  Anybody 
who  thinks  that  I  am  making  a  mistake,  or  who  sees  how  my 
method  may  be  improved,  and  who  holds  his  tongue,  is  doing  a 
real  harm  to  the  country.  In  a  few  years  this  new  system  will 
have  become  to  some  extent  crystallized,  and  it  will  hot  then  be 
so  easy  as  it  is  now  to  get  changes  made  in  it ;  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  indeed  to  get  it  discarded  altogether.     I  have 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Educational  Science, 
at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
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ghown  that  I  recognize  the  greatness  of  my  responsibility,  but 
I  hope  that  y<  »u  will  see  that  you  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

I  have  taught  mathematics  and  applied  science  or  engineer- 
ing to  almost  every  kind  of  boy  or  man.  I  have  had  my 
present  notions  almost  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago.  When 
I  was  young  I  felt  diffident;  now  I  have  lost  most  of  that  feel- 
ing, because  all  my  experience  has  confirmed  my  opinions  and 
has  shown  me  that  many  other  teachers  have  the  same  views  as 
myself. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  usefulness  which  must  determine  what 
subjects  ought  to  be  taught  to  children  and  in  what  ways,  and 
as  I  have  been  blamed  for  this,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  the  utility  of  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Altho  we  can  understand  the  old  "  mark-time  "  philosophers, 
who  loved  to  plow  the  sand  for  the  thousandth  time  and  never 
reaped  any  harvest,  saying  with  Seneca,  "  Invention  of  useful 
things  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves,"  surely  it  can  only  be 
affectation  in  a  mathematician  of  the  twentieth  century  to  echo, 
"  It  is  an  affront  to  geometry  to  say  that  it  led  to  the  principle 
of  the  arch,"  or  "  the  sole  function  of  astronomy  is  to  assist  in 
raising  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things  which  are  to 
be  perceived  by  the  pure  intellect  alone."  In  truth,  the  pure 
mathematician  is  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  People  outside  any 
study  are  apt  to  think  the  student  foolish,  if  his  results  are  not 
useful  to  outsiders.  The  student,  irritated  that  an  ignorant 
outsider  should  apply  a  stupid  standard  to  his  work,  is  tempted 
to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  he  is  useful  to  outsiders,  he  is  hateful  to 
himself.  But  this  is  temporary  irritation.  The  pure  mathema- 
tician is  pleased  when  his  discoveries  are  of  use  to  the  physicist. 
The  physicist  is  pleased  when  his  discoveries  are  of  use  to  the 
engineer.  And  whether  they  like  it,  or  not,  it  is  true  that  the 
engineer  does  often  suggest  new  departures  in  physics,  and  the 
physicist  does  often  suggest  new  departures  to  the  pure  mathe- 
matician. 

What  an  affectation  it  is  for  a  student  to  say  that  his  study  is 
useless!  The  pursuit  of  pure  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  occupations.  But  why?  Surely  because 
of  its  many-sided  usefulness,  one  side  being  its  development  of 
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the  mental  power  and  soul,  and  indeed  one  may  say  the  emo- 
tions of  the  student.  And  because  a  worker  in  some  quite 
different  branch  of  science,  greatly  ignorant  of  the  first  branch, 
gets  from  a  discovery  in  the  first  branch  an  idea  which  helps 
him  in  his  own  work,  surely,  surely, 

"  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast.    .   .    " 

Let  not,  then,  the  pure  mathematician  be  angry  with  me  if  I, 
an  outsider,  hold  the  view  that  my  study  is  nobler  than  his. 
Let  him  keep  to  his  ideals;  but  to  me  the  pure  mathematician  is 
great  because  he  has  helped  me  so  much  in  what  I  consider  im- 
portant things.  The  politician  has  his  ideals,  and  so  has  the 
financier;  but  to  me  their  value  consists  in  what  they  have  done 
to  help  forward  what  seem  to  me  important  things.  What  we 
want  is  a  great  Toleration  Act,  which  will  allow  us  all  to  pursue 
our  own  ideals,  taking  each  from  the  other  what  he  can  in  the 
way  of  mental  help.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
students  of  pure  mathematics;  men  whose  peculiar  mental 
processes  are  suited  to  these  studies;  men  whose  labors  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  world's  service.  We  believe  that  the  more 
they  hold  themselves  in  their  studies  as  a  race  of  demigods 
apart,  the  better  it  may  be  for  the  world.  They  are  pursuing  a 
branch  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  doing  it  all  the  better 
for  the  belief  they  hold  that  pure  mathematics  ought  to  be 
studied  with  no  view  to  its  application.  But  all  the  same  I  hold 
that  the  study  began  because  it  was  useful ;  it  continues  because 
it  is  useful,  and  it  is  valuable  to  the  world  because  of  the  useful- 
ness of  its  results.  The  pure  mathematician  must  allow  me  to 
go  on  thinking  that,  if  his  discoveries  were  not  being  utilized 
continually,  his  study  would  long  ago  have  degenerated  into 
something  like  what  the  Aristotelian  dialectic  became  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

I  belong  to  a  great  body  of  men  who  apply  the  principles  of 
mathematics  in  physical  science  and  engineering;  I  belong  to 
the  very  much  greater  body  of  men  who  may  be  called  persons 
of  average  intelligence.  In  each  of  these  capacities  I  need 
mental    training    and    also    mathematical    knowledge.      The 
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mathematician  -ays  that  he  wants  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ns;  but  it  is  too  late  to  say  tliis  sort  of  thing.  It  is  he  who  has 
how  his  subject  shall  he  taught  to  us  in  schools,  and  he 
provides  us  with  teachers  ni  it.  We  pay  these  teachers  to  give 
us  something  that  will  be  useful  in  our  education  and  useful  to 
us  in  life,  useful  to  us  in  understanding  our  position  in  the  uni- 
verse. Surely  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  mathematicians  to 
look  at  this  matter  from  our  point  of  view,  and  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  help  us  without  hurting  themselves  and  their 
study.  Without  the  help  of  the  mathematicians  I  feel  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  teachers  of  mathematics  to  give  us 
instruction  of  a  useful  kind. 

I  have  hurriedly  put  together  what  strike  me  as  obvious 
forms  of  usefulness  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

(i)  In  producing  the  higher  emotions  and  giving  mental 
pleasure.     Hitherto  neglected  in  teaching  almost  all  boys. 

(a)  In  brain  development;  (b)  in  mere  mathematical  study. 

(2)  In  the  aid  given  by  mathematical  weapons  in  the  study 
of  physical  science.  Hitherto  neglected  in  teaching  almost  all 
boys. 

(3)  In  passing  examinations.  The  only  form  that  has  not 
been  neglected.     The  only  form  really  recognized  by  teachers. 

(4)  In  giving  men  mental  tools  as  easy  to  use  as  their  legs  or 
arms;  enabling  them  to  go  on  with  their  education  (develop- 
ment of  their  souls  and  brains)  thruout  their  lives,  utilizing  for 
this  purpose  all  their  experience.  This  is  exactly  analogous 
with  the  power  to  educate  one's  self  thru  the  fondness  for 
reading. 

(5)  Perhaps  included  in  (4) ;  in  teaching  a  man  the  impor- 
tance of  thinking  things  out  for  himself  and  so  delivering  him 
from  the  present  dreadful  yoke  of  authority,  and  convincing 
him  that,  whether  he  obeys  or  commands  others,  he  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  beings.  This  is  usually  left  to  other  than  mathe- 
matical studies. 

(6)  In  making  men  in  any  profession  of  applied  science  feel 
that  they  know  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  and  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  being  developed. 

(7)  In  giving  to  acute  philosophical  minds  a  logical  counsel 
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of  perfection  altogether  charming  and  satisfying,  and  so  pre- 
venting their  attempting  to  develop  any  philosophical  subject 
from  the  purely  abstract  point  of  view,  because  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  attempt  has  become  obvious. 

I  believe  that  all  these  functions  would  be  performed  well 
under  the  new  system  which  is  suggested.  At  present,  with 
the  exception  of  (3),  which  is  not  particularly  nice,  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  functions  mathematics  affects  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  are  supposed  to  study  it.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  the  taunt  of  some  mathematical  teachers  that  they  are 
the  caretakers  of  a  useless  and  worshipful  holy  of  holies,  but  I 
would  have  them  consider  if  they  have  ever  themselves  been 
anywhere  but  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  where  the 
shrines  are  tawdry  and  the  traffic  in  sacrificial  animals  is 
nauseous.  With  the  great  leaders  of  mathematical  thought 
here  present  I  thought  I  could  have  no  quarrel.  I  hope  that 
they  will  agree  with  me  when  they  understand  my  scheme.  I 
know  personally  that  I  have  the  sympathy  of  many  of  them, 
and  that  they  will  forgive  what  might  seem  to  some  people  my 
impudence  in  speaking  about  mathematics  before  them.  The 
very  severe  remarks  of  the  President  of  Section  A  have  been 
reported  at  full  length  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  I  have  had  so  little  success  in  explaining  my  proposed  re- 
form. I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  when  I  have  explained  it, 
he  will  really  approve  of  what  he  seems  now  to  condemn.  He 
used  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  delights  of  the  specialist 
in  pure  mathematics — that  waterfall  in  Labrador,  finer  than 
Niagara,  which  had  only  been  seen  by  nine  white  men;  and  I 
thought  there  was  more  than  a  little  selfishness  in  his  taking 
that  view  of  matters.  Using  the  illustration  in  explaining  my 
reform,  may  I  say  that  by  building  a  railway  in  Labrador,  by 
making  bridges  and  paths,  and  hanging  wire  ropes,  and  cutting 
steps,  I  hope  to  throw  that  beautiful  scene  of  which  he  spoke 
open  to  the  gaze  of  many  thousands  of  people.  Surely  he  will 
see  that  it  was  not  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  nine  men,  how- 
ever white.  And  I  am  afraid, — very  much  afraid, — that  in 
spite  of  him  engineers  will  proceed  to  utilize  the  power  of  that 
waterfall. 
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Fifty  years  ago  it  was  thought  right  to  teach  physics  and 
chemistry  to  all  men  in  the  same  way;  as  If  all  men  were  to  be 
physicists  or  chemists.  The  great  growth  of  these  subjects 
made  a  change  necessary,  and  the  newness  of  the  studies  made 
a  change  possible.  For  the  same  reasons  I  would  teach  mathe- 
matics, at  all  events  advanced  mathematics,  in  quite  different 
ways  to  different  students.  In  any  case,  I  feel  sure  that  our 
system  of  teaching  boys  elementary  mathematics,  as  if  they 
were  all  going  to  be  pure  mathematicians,  must  be  altered. 
Perhaps  the  mathematicians  will  forgive  my  impertinence  in 
saying  that  even  for  the  boy  who  is  likely  to  become  a  great 
mathematician  I  advocate  improved  methods  of  teaching :  I  say 
that  the  old  Alexandrian  method  is  bad.  It  is  immensely  im- 
portant that  if  any  one  method  of  elementary  teaching  be  gener- 
ally adopted  it  shall  not  be  hurtful  to  the  one  boy  in  a  thousand 
who  is  fond  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  it  is  just  as  important 
that  the  average  boy  shall  not  be  hurt.  In  the  heroic  times 
every  traveler  was  asked  an  enigma;  if  he  did  not  answer,  he 
was  killed  with  torments;  if  he  answered,  he  was  declared  a 
demigod  and  given  to  rule  over  nations.  In  those  times  it  was 
thought  good  to  sacrifice  myriads  of  people  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  one  demigod. 

So  now  we  teach  all  boys  what  is  called  mathematical  phi- 
losophy, that  we  may  catch  in  our  net  the  one  demigod,  the  one 
pure  mathematician,  and  we  do  our  best  to  ruin  all  the  others. 
It  is  nature's  way  with  fishes;  ten  thousand  herrings  spawned 
for  one  survivor;  ten  thousand  salmon  eggs  for  one  market- 
able fish ;  ten  thousand  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  mentally  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  producing  one  man  fit  to  be  a  mathe- 
matical master  of  a  second-rate  public  school;  ten  million  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  producing  one  great  mathematician. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  ours  is  an  altogether 
foolish  way  of  producing  the  mathematical  master  also.  To 
the  age  of  twenty-four  one  may  say  that  the  very  brightest 
mathematical  minds  of  the  world  are  being  trained  on  problems 
about  which  there  is  nothing  new,  in  the  study  of  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  new  discovery.  The  apparatus  of 
this  gymnasium  of  ours  differs  very  little  now  from  what  it  was 
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thirty  or  fifty  or  eighty  years  ago.  One  cannot  help  referring 
to  the  similar  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy. Roseelin,  Anselm,  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Ockham,  were 
the  mental  giants  of  their  own  time;  they  were  men  of  the  most 
acute  and  profound  understanding.  And  the  pupils  of  all  their 
followers  traversed  the  Aristotelian  ground  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  one  generation  after  another.  No  advance  made  by  a 
master  was  utilized  in  teaching  his  pupil.  John  of  Salisbury- 
observed  of  the  Paris  dialecticians  of  his  own  time  that  after 
several  years'  absence  he  found  them  not  a  step  advanced  and 
still  employed  in  urging  and  parrying  the  same  arguments. 
Bring  up  students  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  such  a  system, 
and  how  few  of  them  will  show  that  they  can  get  out  of  it  ever 
after.  Let  a  young  mathematician  know  that  all  his  difficulties 
were  solved  long  ago;  that  almost  no  old  mathematical  man 
he  meets  ever  makes  a  new  discovery,  nor  wants  to  make  one, 
and  you  give  him  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Schoolmen. 

Consider  the  really  clever  mathematical  men  whose  academic 
education  is  completed  in  any  particular  year.  Shall  we  say- 
that  one  of  them  becomes  a  mathematician  ?  that  is,  a  man  who 
extends  the  boundary  of  mathematical  knowledge.  And  what 
of  the  others,  of  those  whose  education  has  ceased?  I  think 
you  must  admit  that,  if  they  do  not  utilize  their  mathematical 
knowledge  in  the  study  of  physical  science,  their  mathematical 
horizon  gets  smaller  and  smaller.  From  the  mathematical 
point  of  view  they  become  vegetables.  They  are  not  even  like 
the  Greek  scholars  of  Constantinople  during  the  dry-rot  one 
thousand  years'  period,  when  the  world  was  handed  over  to  the 
scholastic  devil  for  one  thousand  years.  The  students  in  Con- 
stantinople really  read  and  copied  manuscripts  and  took  an 
interest  in  learning,  but  the  ordinary  mathematical  man,  as  he 
vegetates,  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  mathematics,  and  never 
opens  a  mathematical  book  except  to  keep  him  right  when  he 
is  drilling  the  young  recruit.  Observe  that  I  say  nothing  about 
him  as  a  citizen,  as  an  authority  on  the  training  of  the  mind,  as 
a  center  of  intellectual  light  for  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwells;  I  speak  of  him  as  a  mathematician  merely. 
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Now  in  my  experience  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  may  not 
become  a  discoverer,  an  advancer  of  knowledge,  and  the  earlier 
the  age  at  which  you  give  him  chances  of  exercising  indi- 
viduality the  better.  Put  him  in  command  of  all  existing 
knowledge  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  while  doing  it  let  him 
know  that  he  also  has  the  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack. 
Let  him  know  that  he  is  expected  to  be  making  discoveries 
all  the  time;  not  merely  that  the  best  established  law  is  not 
complete,  but  that  in  the  very  simplest  things  it  is  not  so  much 
what  he  is  told  by  a  teacher,  but  what  he  discovers  for  himself, 
that  is  of  real  value  to  him,  that  becomes  permanently  part  of 
his  mental  machinery.  Educate  thru  the  experience  already 
possessed  by  a  boy;  look  at  things  from  his  point  of  view; 
that  is,  lead  him  to  educate  himself.  I  feel  that  thruout 
one's  whole  mathematical  course  it  is  important  to  teach  a 
student  thru  his  own  experiments,  thru  concrete  examples 
worked  out  by  him.  Even  good  mathematical  teachers  hate 
to  see  their  students  "  wasting  time,"  as  they  call  it,  in  actually 
plotting  lines  of  force  or  stream  lines  after  the  algebraic  aca- 
demic answer  has  been  arrived  at.  They  would  probably  call 
it  waste  of  time  to  calk  the  joints  of  plates  in  a  ship.  Without 
this  kind  of  illustration  I  feel  sure  that  the  whole  study  is  use- 
less except  for  one  man  in  a  thousand.  I  am  here  speaking  of 
advanced  work.  But  even  in  elementary  work  a  student  ought 
to  be  induced  to  apply  his  mathematics  to  problems  in  his  own 
experience. 

When  I  was  an  apprentice  I  knew  some  trigonometry,  much 
more  algebra,  and  I  was  an  adept  in  geometry.  I  wanted  to 
know  engineering  theory,  and  the  only  two  books  available 
contained  unknown  mathematical  symbols.  Other  boys  might 
sigh  for  other  luxuries,  but  to  me  the  one  thing  wanting  was  a 
knowledge  of 


M 


Looking  back,  I  seem  to  have  panted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  these  symbols  for  years.  There  was  nobody  to  give  me 
advice;  I  knew  many  clever  engineers,  but  they  could  not  help 
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me.  At  length  I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  this  knowledge. 
Now  I  was  as  well  prepared  as  my  fellow-students,  and  yet 
somehow  I  lagged  behind  in  exercise  work.  They  dashed 
easily  thru  twenty  examples  at  the  end  of  a  chapter;  to  me 
every  example  was  a  labor,  an  interesting  labor;  but  truly  a 
difficult  job.  And  all  thru  that  college  session  I  was  filled  with 
a  sense  of  my  stupidity;  satisfied  with  my  progress  in  itself, 
but  utterly  dissatisfied  when  I  compared  myself  with  the  others. 

Now  I  know  wherein  the  difference  consisted.  I  was  really 
using  the  idea  of  the  calculus  in  all  sorts  of  problems  outside 
the  academic  ones;  making  them  part  of  my  mental  machinery. 
They  had  the  knack  (their  previous  training  had  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  giving  them  this  knack)  of  rapidly  picking  up  just 
such  instruction  as  enabled  them  to  do  the  examples,  and  for 
them  there  was  nothing  else. 

If  I  had  time,  I  could  illustrate  my  meaning  in  many  ways. 
From  my  observation  of  men  and  boys  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  my  way  of  taking  up  a  study  is  the  common  way,  the 
natural  way,  and  that  the  schoolmasters  destroy  it  and  replace 
it  by  something  that  conduces  to  mere  learning. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remarking  that  if  a  student  has 
been  learning  and  not  discovering,  when  at  length  as  a  man  he 
is  so  exceptional  as  not  to  have  become  stale  and  he  does  make 
a  discovery,  he  thinks  too  much  of  this  child  of  his  old  age;  he 
squabbles  in  the  most  vulgar  manner  for  priority  of  discovery. 
If  he  had  been  discovering  things  all  his  life,  he  would  let  any- 
body claim  priority  who  cared  to  do  so.  The  fame  of  having 
made  a  discovery  would  be  no  great  reward  for  a  man  from 
whom  an  inward  glow  of  pioneering  satisfaction  has  never  been 
absent  since  he  began  his  studies. 

I  do  not  care  here  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that,  if  a  student  has 
been  increasing  his  learning  all  his  life,  he  will  make  too  much 
of  the  importance  of  mere  learning. 

The  unpractical  character  of  mathematical  teaching  causes 
mathematical  men  to  leave  common  sense  out  of  all  teaching. 
Good  illustrations  of  this  come  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  An  engineer  needs  a  knowledge  of  graphical 
statics.     A  good  practical  course  of  a  few  weeks  will  give  him 
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such  a  thoro  grasp  of  the  general  principle  as  will  enable  him — 
depending  on  his  own  common  sense — to  do  almost  anything. 
It  is  quite  usual  in  some  polytechnics  to  give  an  elaborate  course 
of  many  months,  sometimes  of  a  year;  every  problem  ever 
worked  by  anybody  must  be  clone  by  every  student.  Every 
solution  of  nearly  every  problem  has  got  tacked  on  to  it  the 
name  of  the  professor  who  did  it.  It  is  the  same  with  descrip- 
tive geometry  and  other  branches  of  graphical  mathematics. 
The  average  student  properly  taught  during  a  few  weeks  is 
really  a  master  of  each  of  these  subjects,  whereas  the  student 
who  has  had  an  elaborate  course  retains  no  initiative  and  can 
attack  no  new  problem.  If  time  allowed,  I  could  state  some 
amusing  illustrations  of  this. 

It  is  this  want  of  common  sense  which  makes  the  usual 
school  and  polytechnic  and  university  courses  in  applied  science 
so  elaborate.  I  have  here  an  advertisement,  covering  the  last 
large  page  of  a  daily  paper,  of  all  the  courses  in  a  certain  foreign 
polytechnic.  To  prepare  to  enter,  I  may  say  that  a  boy  must 
work  very  hard  indeed  till  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  find  that  at  eighteen  a  boy  has  to  stop 
working  for  a  year  because  his  health  has  broken  down.  I 
know  that  it  is  usual  to  find  these  boys  ignorant  of  anything 
even  slightly  outside  their  school  course. 

A  spiritless  boy  of  nineteen,  with  rounded  shoulders,  tells 
you  that  he  has  done  much  science,  and  all  algebra,  and  all 
trigonometry,  and  you  feel  proud  that  English  boys  stolidly 
refuse,  in  spite  of  all  punishment,  in  spite  of  being  called 
dunces,  to  become  such  products  of  academic  machinery. 

This  polytechnic  syllabus  is  well  worth  study.  It  begins 
with  the  stupefied  boy  of  nineteen,  and  it  gives  him  four  years 
of  pure  and  applied  mathematics  of  all  kinds,  and  after  a  prac- 
tical course  he  is  a  finished  civil,  or  mechanical,  or  electrical,  or 
some  other  kind  of  engineer  or  architect. 

Now  I  am  an  advocate  of  technical  education  as  it  is  given 
in  a  few  places  in  England,  and  as  I  hope  that  it  will  be  given 
in  many  places  when  boys  come  to  be  properly  prepared  from 
school ;  but  I  solemnly  affirm  that  an  English  boy  with  the  usual 
ignorance  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  when  leaving 
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school,  pitchforked  into  a  workshop  where  nobody  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  give  him  instruction,  ignorant  of  theory  all  his  life,  get- 
ting no  scientific  education  whatsoever,  cannot  be  a  much  worse 
engineer  than  the  product  of  such  a  polytechnic  as  this.2  Can 
these  students  ever  get  back  their  birthright  that  they  have 
fooled  away?  Workshop  experience,  contact  with  workmen 
and  nature,  must  give  them  some  common  sense,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  can  ever  get  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act 
without  explicit  orders.  Can  they  ever  invent?  Can  they 
ever  become  free  men?  I  have  seen  them  trying  to  become 
men  by  sedulously  neglecting,  forgetting,  and  contemning  all 
the  learning  of  their  polytechnic. 

On  a  very  much  smaller  scale  one  may  see  the  same  thing  in 
English  naval,  artillery,  and  engineer  officers.  Every  one  of 
them  will  tell  you  that  in  general  intelligence  he  must  have 
greatly  benefited  by  his  mathematical  training,  altho  he  may 
be  unable  to  do  any  mathematical  work,  having  forgotten 
everything  that  he  ever  learned.  He  has  the  sort  of  respect  for 
science  that  a  famous  ruffian  of  Charles's  time  had  for  religion, 
who  stated  that  he  always  saluted  a  church  by  uncovering  his 
head  to  it. 

All  advocates  of  orthodox  methods  (keeping  the  examina- 
tion form  in  the  background)  seem  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
form  of  usefulness  of  mathematics  to  one  form,  the  emotional 
or  soul-preserving  mind-training  inherent  in  a  perfect  logical 

. 3  I  have  taught  and  examined  every  kind  of  boy  and  man  ;  I  have  worked  with 
men  in  the  shops  as  one  of  themselves  ;  I  have  been  a  manager  of  works  and  an 
employer  of  labor ;  I  have  had  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturers and  engineers.  In  spite  of  enormous  loss  continually  going  on  through 
the  ignorance  of  English-speaking  engineers  (I  know  of  most  dreadful  examples), 
the  great  majority  of  English-speaking  employers  of  engineers  believe  the  un- 
scientific English  engineer  to  be  preferable  to  the  finished  polytechnic  engineer. 
As  an  employer  I  myself  used  to  feel  very  undecided.  Now  if  there  is  even  an 
approach  to  equality  of  value,  see  what  a  serious  reproach  there  is  upon  the 
new  system.  Imagine  polytechnic  authority  insisting  on  the  learning  of  every 
detail  of  an  elaborate  life-course  of  study  when  not  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  known 
to  English  engineers  of  practically  the  same  actual  value.  I  know  by  actual  trial 
that  with  a  quarter  of  the  German  fag  we  can  give  to  the  average  young  English- 
man such  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  that  they  become  part  of  his  mental 
machinery,  and  he  can  no  more  forget  them,  or  how  to  apply  them,  than  he  can 
forget  how  to  read  or  write.  Surely  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  urge  strongly  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  reform  which  I  advocate. 
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system;  a  huge  complex  deduced  logically  from  simple  funda- 
mental truth-.  It  would  take  me  too  long  if  I  were  to  dii 
Upon  the  fad  that  it  is  time  to  cease  talking  of  certain  things  as 
being  fundamental  truths,  and  that  all  logical  deductions  from 
them  must  be  correct.  Unless  I  gave  my  reasons  at  consider- 
able length,  I  might  earn  a  character  for  flippancy,  for  sneering 
at  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  soundest  structures  built  up 
by  human  beings  out  of  mental  chaos.  But  I  have  the  right 
to  exclaim  against  a  worship  of  the  structure  which  prevents 
its  being  preserved,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  made  use  of. 

As  soon  as  we  give  up  the  idea  of  absolute  correctness  we 
see  that  a  perfectly  new  departure  may  be  made  in  the  study  of 
mathematics.  The  ancients  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of 
arithmetic;  it  required  days  to  extract  a  square  root  or  to 
multiply  two  numbers  together.  Is  there  any  great  harm  in 
skipping  all  that,  in  letting  a  schoolboy  learn  multiplication 
sums,  and  in  starting  his  more  abstract  reasoning  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced point?  Where  would  be  the  harm  in  letting  a  boy 
assume  the  truth  of  many  propositions  of  the  first  four  books 
of  Euclid,  letting  him  accept  their  truth  partly  by  faith,  partly 
by  trial — giving  him  the  whole  fifth  book  of  Euclid  by  simple 
algebra;  letting  him  assume  the  sixth  book  to  be  axiomatic;  let- 
ting him,  in  fact,  begin  his  severer  studies  where  he  is  now  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  orY.  We  do  much  less  orthodox  things. 
Every  here  and  there  in  one's  mathematical  studies  one  makes 
exceedingly  large  assumptions  because  the  methodical  study 
would  be  ridiculous,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  pedantic  of 
teachers.  I  can  imagine  a  whole  year  devoted  to  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  many  things  that  a  student  now  takes  in  his 
stride  without  trouble.  The  present  method  of  training  the 
mind  of  a  mathematical  teacher  causes  it  to  strain  at  gnats  and 
to  swallow  camels.  Such  gnats  are  most  of  the  propositions 
of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid;  propositions  generally  about  in- 
commensurables;  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  geometry;  the  paral- 
lelograms of  forces,  etc. ;  decimals.  The  camels  I  do  not  care 
to  mention,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  their  being  swallowed. 
and  indeed  I  should  like  to  see  them  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber; they  exi-t  in  the  simplest  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and 
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algebra.  Why  not  put  aside  ever  so  much  more,  so  as  to  let  a 
young  boy  get  quickly  to  the  solution  of  partial  differential 
equations  and  other  useful  parts  of  mathematics  that  only  a  few 
men  now  ever  reach  ?  I  have  no  right  to  dictate  in  these  mat- 
ters to  the  pure  mathematicians.  They  may  see  more  clearly 
than  I  do  the  necessity  for  a  great  mathematician  going  thru 
the  whole  grind  in  the  orthodox  way;  but  if  so,  I  hardly  see 
their  position  in  regard  to  arithmetic  and  other  things  in  the 
study  of  which  they  do  allow  skipping.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  use  spherical  harmonics 
or  Bessel  functions  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
start  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge  just  about  the  place  where 
some  of  the  best  mathematical  men  now  end  their  studies  for- 
ever, of  starting  at  this  high  level  with  youthful  enthusiasm, 
and  individuality,  and  inventiveness,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  evils  of  skipping.  I  might  have  put  all  this  in  the 
following  briefer  form. 

Great  fields  of  thought  are  now  open  which  were  unknown 
to  the  Alexandrian  philosophers.  If  we  begin  our  study  as 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers  did,  with  their  simplest  ideas  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  we  shall  get  stale  before  we  know 
much  more  than  they  did.  If  we  begin  assuming  more  com- 
plex things  to  be  true  (altho  I  do  not  like  to  assume  that  in 
truth  any  idea  is  more  complex  than  another) ,  as  we  have  done 
in  arithmetic,  as  we  ought  to  do  in  other  parts  of  mathematics, 
without  becoming  stale  we  may  know  of  all  the  modern  dis- 
coveries. We  shall  thus  get  the  same  intellectual  training  with 
more  knowledge. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  training  of  the  mathematician, 
and  I  may  be  wrong;  but,  as  to  the  educational  training  of  the 
man  who  is  to  use  his  mathematics  in  the  study  of  pure  and 
applied  physical  science,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  im- 
portance of  skipping  greatly  in  all  early  mathematical  work 

In  these  days  all  men  ought  to  study  natural  science.  Such 
study  is  practically  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematical  methods  than  that  of  the  mere  housekeeper.  It 
must  be  more  than  what  is  called  "  knowledge  " ;  it  must  be 
mental  dexterity,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  constant  practice  if  it 
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is  not  to  become  rusty,  and  if  men  are  to  remain  unafraid  of 
mathematics.  As  examples  of  methods  necessary  even  in  the 
most  elementary  study  of  nature  I  may  mention — the  use  of 
logarithms  in  computation;  knowledge  of  and  power  to 
manipulate  algebraic  formulae;  the  use  of  squared  paper;  the 
methods  of  the  calculus.  Dexterity  in  all  these  is  easily 
learned  by  all  young  boys.  In  such  practice  their  brain  power 
develops  quite  rapidly,  and  they  learn  with  pleasure.  I  feel 
sure  that  such  dexterity  cannot  hinder,  and  can  only  further, 
the  mathematical  study  of  the  exceptionally  clever  student. 

For  an  advanced  study  of  natural  phenomena  we  need  the 
results  of  the  best  study  of  the  greatest  mathematicians.3  To 
me,  mathematics  is  a  powerful  weapon  with  which  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  Nature.  If  a  man  knows  how  to  use  the 
weapon,  that  is  enough.  Let  him  leave  to  others,  the  men  who 
delight  in  that,  the  forging  of  the  weapon,  the  complete  study 
of  it.  If  I  can  use  the  weapon,  let  my  study  be  of  another  kind 
— I  think,  perhaps,  of  a  higher  kind — to  study  the  secrets  which 
even  an  unskillful  use  of  the  weapon  will  reveal  to  me.     Fain 

1 1  believe  that  the  useful  methods  of  mathematics  are  easily  to  be  learned  by 
quite  young  persons,  just  as  languages  are  easily  learned  in  youth.  What  a  won- 
drous philosophy  and  history  underlie  the  use  of  almost  every  word  in  every 
language — yet  a  child  learns  to  use  the  word  unconsciously.  No  doubt  when 
such  a  word  was  first  invented  it  was  studied  over  and  lectured  upon,  just  as 
one  might  lecture  now  upon  the  idea  of  a  rate,  or  the  use  of  Cartesian  co- 
ordinates, and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  children  of  the  future  will  use  the 
idea  of  the  calculus,  and  use  squared  paper  as  readily  as  they  now  cipher.  As  I 
sni<i  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1880:  "  When  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  philosophers 
spent  years  in  difficult  calculations,  which  would  now  be  thought  easy  by  young 
children,  doubtless  they  had  the  same  notions  of  the  depth  of  their  knowledge 
t  William  Thomson  might  now  have  of  his.  How  is  it,  then,  that  Thom- 
son has  gained  his  immense  knowledge  in  the  time  taken  by  a  Chaldean  philos- 
opher to  acquire  a  simple  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  Thom- 
son, when  a  child,  was  taught  in  a  few  years  more  than  all  that  was  known  three 
thousand  years  ago  of  the  properties  of  numbers.  When  it  is  found  essential  to 
ft  boy's  future  that  machinery  should  be  given  to  his  brain,  it  is  given  to  him  ;  he 
is  taught  to  use  it,  and  his  bright  memory  makes  the  use  of  it  a  second  nature  to 
him;  but'it  is  not  till  after-life  that  he  makes  a  close  investigation  of  what  there 
actually  is]in  his  brainjwhich  has  enabled  him  to  do  so  much.  It  is  taken  in  be- 
cause a  child  has 'much  faith.  In  after  years  he  will  accept  nothing  without  care- 
iiinery  given  to  the  brains  of  children  is  getting  more 
and  more  complicated  as'time  goes  on;  but  there  is  really  no'reason  why  it  should 
not  be  taken  in^as  early,  and  used  as  readily,  as  were  the  axioms  of  childish  edu- 
cation in  ancient  Chaldea.     A  watch  is  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
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would  I  know  more  about  how  the  weapon  was  made  and  how 
to  forge  it  for  myself;  but  if  I  have  no  delight  or  skill  in  mak- 
ing weapons,  and  if  I  have  enormous  delight  in  using  them, 
then  will  I  use  them  if  I  can,  and  practice  using  them  till  I  be- 
come skillful,  for  I  know  that  the  weapon-maker  is  not  likely 
to  be  skillful  in  its  use. 

I  have  the  belief  that  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  there- 
fore the  study  of  mathematics,  by  everybody,  however  poor  or 
however  rich,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  country,  not 
merely  for  the  knowledge  it  gives,  but  for  producing  the  scien- 
tific habit  of  thought,  giving  to  every  unit  of  the  population  a 
power  to  think  for  itself,  and  so  producing  the  greatest  happi- 
ness and  giving  the  greatest  strength  of  all  kinds  to  the  nation. 

I  think  that  men  who  teach  demonstrative  geometry  and 
orthodox  mathematics  generally  are  not  only  destroying  what 
power  to  think  already  exists,  but  are  producing  a  dislike,  a 
hatred  for  all  kinds  of  computation,  and  therefore  for  all  scien- 
tific study  of  nature,  and  are  doing  incalculable  harm. 

What  I  say  is  especially  important  for  the  great  and  increas- 
ing number  of  men  whose  occupations  are  with  applied  science. 

it  has  taken  the  thought  of  all  the  ages  to  elaborate,  but  the  smallest  boy  can 
make  it  useful  to  himself.  In  a  recent  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  there  is 
a  paper  by  the  late  Professor  Clifford,  on  '  Boundaries.'  It  directs  attention  to 
some  of  the  simplest  mathematical  ideas.  I  felt,  when  reading  it,  that  nobody 
could  take  a  greater  interest  in  it  than  a  mathematician  who  had  long  used  those 
ideas.  The  notion  of  a  boundary  had  long  been  simple  to  him  and  useful, 
like  his  watch  to  a  boy;  but  one  day  he  looks  into  its  mechanism,  and  with- 
out it  becoming  less  useful,  he  finds  that  it  opens  up  for  him  a  world  of 
thought."  It  is  interesting  to  notice  from  this  old  paper  of  1880  how  clearly  we 
saw,  even  then,  the  necessity  for  the  reform  that  I  now  advocate.  I  venture  to 
give  one  more  quotation:  "  In  pointing  out  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  must  begin 
from  more  and  more  comprehensive  data — in  fact,  that  pupils  must  commence 
their  studies  farther  and  farther  from  the  real  beginning  of  the  subject — I  point  to 
a  fact  of  which  every  teacher  of  physics  gets  good  evidence,  even  in  the  history  of 
twenty  years.  Teachers  of  mathematics  have  not  this  evidence  ;  but  the  teaching 
of  natural  science  is  obeying  natural  laws  as  yet,  not  being  fettered  by  crystallized 
rules  and  vested  interests.  Instead  of  teaching  pupils  .  .  .  and  giving  them 
lectures  on  virtual  velocities,  and  the  like,  as  was  common  ten  years  ago,  we  begin 
with  a  great  generalization,  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy.  And  yet,  after 
this  generalization  was  known  to  men  of  science,  how  long  it  was  before  teachers 
ventured  to  prune  away  excrescences  from  the  text-books  ;  how  long  it  was 
before  they  ventured  to  say,  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  as  we  ourselves  were 
taught ;  we  can  do  better  ;  we  can  give  in  a  few  words,  and  illustrate  by  a  few 
experiments,  a  general  law  which  it  required  years  for  us  to  understand.'  " 
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I  am  particularly  interested  in  engineering,  and  have  a  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  wants  of  engineers.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  engineer  is  becoming  a  very  important  per- 
son. What  is  going  to  affect  the  rule  of  nations  over  one  an- 
other more  and  more  is  that  for  which  Napoleon  gibed  at  us — 
manufacture,  the  development  of  all  natural  resources  which 
help  in  manufacture,  and  the  distribution  of  things  manu- 
factured. To  perform  this  well  requires  character  and  power 
to  think  in  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  it,  whether  managers 
or  foremen  or  workmen.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  engineer  requires  a  scientific  technical  training, 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  ghastly  fact  that  our  engineers, 
young  and  old,  are  unfitted  by  this  school  education  to  undergo 
this  necessary  training.  Furthermore,  although  he  feels  his 
needs,  bitterly,  deeply,  he  scorns  the  idea  that  mathematics  will 
help  him  in  any  way,  for  he  has  already  done  at  school  what 
was  called  mathematics.  Such  mathematics  as  he  was  taught 
is  indeed  a  very  useless  thing  to  him.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
use  such  very  simple  mental  tools  as  the  ideas  of  the  calculus; 
he  needs  them  in  one  way  or  another  in  every  kind  of  engineer- 
ing; he  needs  to  be  so  familiar  with  them  that  he  can  use  them 
in  every  kind  of  new  problem  that  comes  before  him.  There  is 
no  part  of  engineering  of  which  the  theory  does  not  need  the 
use  of  these  simple  tools.  And  we  tell  him  that  he  cannot  learn 
to  use  these  tools  until  he  has  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
studies  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  and  their  followers. 
What  I  know  for  certain  is  that  the  average  man  cannot  learn 
the  use  of  these  tools  except  when  young.  We  have  some  ex- 
cellent technical  colleges  at  our  universities  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  students  who  enter  them  are  prepared  to  enter  only  the  older 
kind  of  technical  college  which  prepared  clergymen  and  literary 
men  and  lawyers  and  legislators  for  their  professions;  they  are 
in  no  way  prepared  to  enter  science  colleges.  And  so,  many 
of  these  science  colleges  are  merely  marking  time  or  doing 
what  is  much  worse,  giving  to  their  students  an  education  in 
mere  formulae  which  they  do  not  really  understand,  the  power 
to  think  being  utterly  lost,  so  that  the  students  of  these  colleges 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  average  engineer. 
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It  is  curious  how  early  mathematical  training,  by  inducing  a 
belief  in  what  looks  like  mathematical  reasoning,  prevents  men 
from  testing  the  value  of  the  engineering  "  laws  "  that  they 
read  or  listen  to.  Rules  that  are  approximately  true  in  only 
certain  cases  are  supposed  to  be  absolutely  true  in  all  cases.  In 
some  of  our  colleges  the  engineering  professor  begins  by  trying 
to  undo  the  evils  of  early  mathematical  training,  cultivating 
the  common  sense  of  his  pupils,  letting  them  see  the  real  value 
of  mathematics,  and  in  such  colleges  very  good  work  is  being 
done.  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  really  too  late  in  the  life 
of  the  average  boy  to  begin  such  training  after  he  enters 
college. 

One  sometimes  finds  a  good  mathematician  taking  to  engi- 
neering problems.  But  he  is  usually  "  stale  "  and  unwilling 
to  go  so  thoroly  into  these  practical  matters,  and  what  he  pub- 
lishes is  particularly  harmful  because  it  has  such  an  honest  ap- 
pearance. When  we  do  get,  once  in  thirty  years,  a  fairly  good 
mathematician  who  has  common-sense  notions  about  the  things 
that  engineers  deal  with,  or  a  fairly  good  engineer  who  has  a 
common-sense  command  of  mathematics,  we  have  men  who  re- 
ceive the  greatest  admiration  from  the  engineering  profession, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  quite  half  of  all  the  students  leav- 
ing our  technical  colleges  ought  to  be  able  to  exercise  these 
combined  powers  of  mathematics,  were  they  sensibly  taught  in 
school  and  college. 

Perhaps  the  worst  fault  of  our  teaching  is  that  the  pupil  is 
taught  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  a  teacher  himself.  A  man 
who  teaches  a  subject  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  of  a  hundred 
rules.  A  man  who  does  not  teach,  but  who  is  able  to  utilize 
his  knowledge,  remembers  only  a  very  few  rules — he  knows 
these  so  well  by  constant  use  of  them  that  he  can  apply  them  to 
every  possible  case  that  arises. 

Take  pure  or  applied  mathematics,  for  example.  In  any 
ordinary  treatise  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  there  are,  say, 
twenty  examples,  all  to  be  done  by  the  labor-saving  rule  or  rules 
taught  in  the  chapter.  But  a  man  who  is  not  a  teacher  can  do 
every  kind  of  problem — possibly  in  a  clumsy  way,  but  he  can  do 
it — by  the  use  of  perhaps  one  or  two  general  principles  which 
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he  never  forgets.  The  average  man,  not  having  to  teach,  who 
has  gone  thru  treatises  and  passed  examinations,  forgets  these 
hundreds  of  rules;  he  remembers  his  hard  study,  gets  disheart- 
ened at  the  idea  of  re-studying  what  he  has  forgotten,  and  in- 
deed gets  to  loathe  the  idea  of  it.  He  was  not  taught  to  look 
at  things  from  a  really  practical  common-sense  point  of  view; 
to  practice  the  use  of  one  general  principle  in  all  sorts  of  quite 
different-looking  problems.  I  repeat — the  average  young  en- 
gineer may  be  made  to  possess  a  power  of  using  the  methods  of 
mathematics  which  will  be  as  easy  to  him  as  reading  or  writ- 
ing or  using  any  hand  tool,  a  power  which  never  grows  rusty 
because  he  exercises  it  every  day  of  his  life.  His  present  in- 
tense hatred  of  mathematics  and  all  theory  of  engineering  re- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  very  dreadful  and  is 
leading  towards  disaster.  It  seems  greatest  in  men  who  have 
been  to  good  schools;  it  is  noticeable  in  many  men  who  have 
attended  science  classes  in  colleges;  it  is  very  noticeable  in  elec- 
trical engineers,  whose  whole  profession  is  based  on  mathe- 
matical computation.  Engineers,  some  of  whom  are  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  are  quite  outspoken  in  their  condemnation 
of  all  theory,  all  computation  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  they  themselves  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween work  and  rate  of  doing  work;  between  coulombs  and 
amperes.     I  do  not  now  speak  merely  of  the  older  men. 

For  the  boy  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  whose  education  mathe- 
matics forms  a  small  part,  to  whom  Euclidian  reasoning  is  a 
logical  counsel  of  perfection,  even  the  shortest  study  of  it  is 
altogether  good.  For  such  intellectual  training  as  he  requires 
I  feel  sure  that  my  improved  method  of  study  would  be  ever  so 
much  better.  I  admit,  however,  that  this  sort  of  boy  gets  no 
great  harm  under  the  present  system.  It  is  the  average  boy, 
who  is  stupefied  in  being  forced  to  study  things  that  have  no 
meaning  to  him  whatsoever.  And  even  the  fairly  clever 
mathematical  man,  who  becomes  a  teacher  in  other  subjects,  is 
led  by  his  mathematical  study  to  be  much  too  apt  in  teaching 
anything  to  begin  with  the  abstract  philosophy  of  the  new 
study.  In  beginning  to  teach  a  boy  to  play  whist,  or  to  swim, 
or  to  write,  or  to  count,  or  to  play  billiards,  he  would  philoso- 
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phize  so  much,  and  introduce  difficulties  so  unnecessarily,  that 
the  boy  would  find  it  practically  impossible  ever  to  learn.  He 
never  gets  to  know  that  the  proper  method  of  teaching  any  sub- 
ject is  thru  some  kind  of  experimental  work.  He  is  the  sort  of 
man  who  makes  children  begin  to  learn  a  foreign  language  by 
its  grammar. 

I  find  that  a  quite  common  way  of  beginning  the  subject  of 
practical  geometry  is  to  give  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
representing  a  distance  to  scale.  That  the  distance  of  three 
feet  may  be  represented  to  scale  by  a  distance  of  one  inch  really 
needs  no  philosophic  introduction.  I  find  that  no  boy  meets 
with  any  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  one  means  by  the 
scale  of  a  map  or  any  drawing;  but  it  is  easy  to  create  in  him 
much  mental  confusion  if  we  proceed  to  point  out  what  diffi- 
culties he  ought  to  experience.  And  if  the  philosophy  of  such 
•a  simple  scale  as  this  is  difficult,  think  what  it  must  be  when  one 
represents  on  squared  paper  a  quantity  such  as  "  the  price  of 
silk  per  pound,"  or  "  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  inches," 
by  a  distance  of  one  inch.  Think  of  how  one  could  reduce  not 
only  the  minds  of  all  our  students,  but  the  mind  of  one's  self,  to 
imbecility  by  philosophizing  on  this  subject.  I  find  that  if 
you  tell  a  boy  to  represent  any  quantity  whatsoever  to  scale, 
showing  him  in  ten  seconds  what  you  mean,  he  does  it,  he 
understands  you,  and  it  is  only  as  a  much  older  man  that  he 
.begins  to  see  how  occult  he  ought  to  have  found  the  subject. 

Xike  almost  every  subject  of  human  interest,  this  one  is  just 
'as  easy  or  as  difficult  as  we  choose  to  make  it.  A  lifetime  may 
be  spent  by  a  philosopher  in  discussing  the  truth  of  the  simplest 
axiom.  The  simplest  facts  as  to  our  existence  may  fill  us  with 
such  wonder  that  our  minds  will  remain  overwhelmed  with 
wonder  all  the  time.  A  Scottish  plowman  makes  a  working 
religion  out  of  a  system  which  appalls  a  mental  philosopher. 
Some  young  boys  of  ten  years  of  age  study  the  methods  of  the 
differential  calculus;  other  much  cleverer  boys,  working  at 
mathematics  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  have  a  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  calculus.  I  wasted  much 
precious  time  of  my  life  on  the  subject  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Euclid,  and  most  people  approach  the  sixth  book  thru  years  of 
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rry  over  the  earlier  geometry;  hut  indeed  almost  all  the 
propositions  of  the  sixth  book  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic.  1 
know  men  who  seem  as  if  they  wanted  to  revert  to  the  Greek 
method  of  dealing  with  arithmetic  I  know  teachers  who  com- 
plicate practical  geometry  work  by  extracting  square  roots  and 
performing  other  simple  arithmetical  operations,  and  set  such 
problems  in  examination  papers  as :  Find 

2  V3  +  V2 

They  might  be  forgiven  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be  utterly 
wrong  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view  which  they  fancy 
they  occupy. 

In  most  of  what  I  have  said  I  have  been  considering  those 
boys  who  take  readily  to  abstract  reasoning.  I  wish  to  refer 
more  particularly  now  to  the  average  boy,  who  represents 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  boys — the  boys  who  dislike  abstract 
reasoning. 

If  a  method  of  study  is  disliked  by  a  pupil,  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  may  be  given  and  the  power  to  pass  examinations; 
in  this  aspect  there  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  pupil ;  but  there 
is  no  training  of  the  mind  except  in  the  direction  of  dullness 
and  stupidity. 

A  healthy  English  boy  by  resorting  to  excessive  athletics  and 
by  sheer  obstinacy  resists  the  evil,  and  even  when  everybody 
has  called  him  stupid  so  often  that  he  is  quite  convinced  of  his 
nwn  stupidity,  it  has  no  great  effect  on  his  conduct.  And  all 
the  time  his  teacher,  who,  when  young,  took  quite  kindly  to  ab- 
stract reasoning,  cannot  see  that  the  average  boy  has  quite  a 
different  way  from  his  own  of  looking  at  things,  and  is  really 
not  at  all  stupid.  He  is  sharp  enough  outside  the  mathematical 
classroom;  he  shows  no  stupidity  afterwards  in  business,  as 
a  legislator,  as  an  engineer. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  was  never  a  race  with 
less  liking  for  abstract  reasoning  than  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Every  other  race  has  perfected  abstract  schemes  of  government. 
No  other  race  has  such  an  illogical  law  as  our  Toleration  Act ; 
and  yet  what  a  good  law  it  is.  Common  sense  and  compromise 
are  believed  in,  logical  deductions  from  philosophical  principles 
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are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  not  only  by  legislators,  but  by 
all  our  professional  men. 

When  English  visitors  like  Colet  were  privileged  to  meet 
Lorenzo  and  his  friends  in  the  Rucellai  gardens,  they  also  en- 
thused over  fresh  finds  of  Greek  manuscripts  and  over  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  but  it  was  then  remarked  that  what  they  really 
brought  back  to  England  was  just  such  knowledge  as  could  be 
made  of  practical  use.  Always  England  has  been  less  abstract 
than  other  countries.  She  has  possessed  mental  philosophers, 
but  the  average  Englishman  tries  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
placent admiration  of  English  engineers  for  the  absence  of 
mathematical  theory  from  their  profession  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  English  lawyers  for  the  absence  of  all  logic  and  philo- 
sophical principles  from  their  technical  and  subtle  system. 
Scientific  men  and  psychologists  hate  to  look  into  what  they 
call  our  disgraceful  engineering  manuals  and  digests  of  the 
law.  If  English  engineers  had  the  same  power  over  their  trade 
as  the  lawyers  have  over  theirs,  no  mathematics  or  physical 
science  would  ever  be  necessary  for  them. 

No  words  of  any  English  play  are  ever  so  enthusiastically 
applauded  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  "  Damn  your  principles,  sir." 
No  words  have  such  an  instantaneous  effect  in  bringing  the 
sympathy  of  an  audience  as  "  I  am  a  practical  man,  gentlemen." 
If,  then,  our  Tom  Browns  and  Tom  Tullivers  really  represent 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon  boys,  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
educational  systems  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  ? 

I  should  like  to  put  my  views  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  English 
boy  in  the  following  two  parallel  statements : 

The  average  English  boy  takes  Even  for  exceptional  young  boys 
unkindly  to  abstract  reasoning,  and,  demonstrative  geometry  is  bad  edu- 
if  compelled  to  such  study  when  an-  cationally,  because  they  reason  about 
willing,  is  hurt  mentally  for  life  ;  geometrical  magnitudes  before  they 
loses  his  self-respect  first,  then  his  know  what  these  magnitudes  really 
respect  for  all  philosophy ;  gets  to  are  ;  they  apply  the  same  reasoning 
hate  mathematics.  to    more   complex   ideas,   of  which 

they  have  the  same  ignorance ;  they 
become  vain  of  their  specious  knowl- 
edge ;  they  get  to  hate  all  applica- 
tions of  mathematics. 
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Philosophy  was  never  intended  as  a  study  for  children,  and 
even  exceptional  children  do  not  really  learn  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy;  they  only  get  expert  in  solving  puzzles,     it  1 
age  and  also  a  knowledge  from  experience  of  the  ideas  to  which 
the  philosophy  is  applied. 

Whether  or  not  all  men  ought  to  attempt  philosophical 
studies  is  a  question  I  need  not  answer.  The  old  Greek  answer 
is  that  only  a  very  few  are  capable.  But  I  do  say  that,  both  for 
those  who  are  dull  and  for  those  who  are  quick,  it  is  important 
not  to  begin  such  study  too  soon. 

It  is  not  in  my  present  brief  to  say  whether  the  boy  who  takes 
kindly  to  abstract  reasoning  is  really  the  mental  superior  of 
other  boys.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  if  such  a  boy 
has  also  other  mental  qualities  he  may  be  intellectually  great. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  the  easier  understanding 
of,  say,  Euclid  I.  4  or  5  may  imply  not  greater,  but  really  less 
mental  power,  and  that  the  early  and  seemingly  simple  proofs 
in  Euclid  are  really  difficult  of  comprehension  to  a  mind  of 
great  natural  power.  A  boy  with  good  reasoning  powers  sus- 
pects a  trick,  thinks  there  must  be  some  hidden  meaning  which 
he  fails  to  grasp,  and  it  may  be  that  he  could  deal  much  more 
easily  with  much  more  involved  reasoning  than  that  of  the  early 
propositions  of  Euclid. 

When  I  am  told  that  mathematics  can  only  be  learned  thru 
a  lifetime,  and  must  remain  unknown  to  the  average  boy  to 
whom  it  might  be  useful,  I  think  of  the  time  when  men  were 
able  to  do  all  their  daily  work  without  reading,  writing,  or 
ciphering;  these  were  then  the  learned  studies  of  lifetimes. 
But  as  soon  as  these  were  needed  in  people's  daily  work  they 
were  taught  quite  readily  to  children  without  unnecessary  phi- 
losophy. And  now,  a  child  learns  to  compute  long  before  it 
philosophizes  on  number.  Even  Max  Miiller  learned  to  speak 
and  write  long  before  he  was  taught  grammar  or  philosophized 
on  philology.  M.  Jourdain  pronounced  French  very  well  be- 
fore he  was  taught  anything  of  the  science  of  language.  Even 
a  poor  training-college  pupil  has  done  some  thinking  for  her- 
self, and  has  had  emotions,  before  she  is  compelled  to  begin 
rses  on  (save  the  mark)  psychology  and  ethics. 
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Higher  mathematics  has  got  to  be  a  very  useful  thing;  what 
I  argue  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  generally  useful  things, 
the  complete  study  of  its  philosophy  in  the  orthodox  manner  is 
not  a  necessary  part  of  a  school  or  college  curriculum. 

My  engineering  friends  think  that  I  have  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  importance  to  all  men  of  possessing  a  love  for 
mathematics.  But  they  have  not  had  my  experience;  they 
have  not  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  that  this  affection  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  average  boy  if  he  can  be  subjected  to  a  delightful 
training  when  quite  young;  they  have  not  seen  its  usefulness 
ail  thru  a  man's  life,  as  I  have  seen  it.  I  know  of  only  one 
other  thing  that  seems  to  be  of  equal  importance  in  a  man's 
education  all  thru  his  life,  and  this  is  that  he  shall  have  got  fond 
of  reading  all  manner  of  books  when  quite  young.  Take  al- 
most any  child  who  hates  books,  place  it  in  a  household  where 
everybody  is  fond  of  reading,  and  it  also  gets  fond  of  reading 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Let  me  know  that  a  boy  possesses  these  two  kinds  of  affec- 
tion at  the  age  of  ten,  and  I  know  that,  later,  he  will  possess  two 
great  powers;  that  of  being  able  to  use  mathematics  and  that  of 
being  able  to  use  books.  I  have  no  time  to  describe  what  I 
mean  by  these  two  powers;  I  mean  much  more  than  might  ap- 
pear to  a  man  who  may  have  received  only  the  orthodox  scien- 
tific and  literary  training. 

Such  a  boy's  education  will  be  a  constant  delight  to  his 
teachers,  if  they  will  only  refrain  from  prosing  and  the  setting 
of  tasks;  if  they  merely  make  timely  suggestions  and  answer 
his  questions,  and  leave  him  to  find  out  things  for  himself. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  present  method  of  so-called  education 
all  over  the  world  to  be  utterly  unscientific.  I  dare  not  venture 
to  express  my  feelings  as  to  the  effect  which  might  be  produced 
on  the  whole  world  by  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
because  I  wish  to  appear  to  you  a  non-visionary,  practical  per- 
son who  needs  your  votes.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  saying 
that,  as  there  is  no  real  study  of  natural  science  which  is  not 
quantitative,  it  must  be  thru  mathematics.  A  man  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  whose  eyes  are  not  educated  thru  the  principles 
of  natural  science,  can  take  no  proper  lessons  from  history  or 
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litem tu re.  His  imagination  is  dwarfed.  He  is  a  bad  citizen 
because  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  quacks  of  all  kinds.  I  maintain 
that  the  safety  of  a  country  is  founded  on  the  good  education, 
the  complete  mental  and  physical  development,  not  merely  of 
a  tew,  hut  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

I  can  imagine  a  real  education  going  on  from  childhood  to 
old  age.  I  can  imagine  citizens  worthy  of  further  developing 
and  utilizing  the  wondrous  scientific  discoveries  of  the  world, 
of  utilizing  the  results  of  the  labors  of  historians  and  philoso- 
phers; citizens  enjoying  poetry  and  all  kinds  of  literature. 
Without  the  individuality  of  thought  and  inventiveness  pro- 
duced by  true  education  in  all  people,  one  or  two  great  races  of 
the  world  may  become  more -powerful  than  the  Assyrians,  or 
Persians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans;  but,  as  in  those  older  races, 
each  citizen  will  become  a  manufactured  unideaed  article,  the 
creature  of  a  system  which  must  fall  to  pieces  some  time;  and 
when  this  takes  place  the  ruin  will  be  so  terrible,  and  chaos  will 
last  so  long,  that  our  own  past  dark  ages  will  seem  to  be  in- 
significant in  comparison. 

John   Perry 

Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  England 


VII 
MY   SCHOOLS   AND    SCHOOLMASTERS 

I  have  observed  that  most  persons  who  indulge  in  rem- 
iniscences of  their  youth  have  the  good  judgment  to  select 
a  district  school  as  the  scene  of  their  earliest  adventures  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  There  is  nothing  like  a  district 
school  experience  to  give  piquancy  to  a  narrative. 

As  far  as  I  can  now  recall  I  never  heard  of  one  of  these 
men  who  did  not,  when  a  boy,  cipher  thru  the  arithmetic  all 
by  himself,  and  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  buy  a  grammar 
with  money  he  had  earned  doing  out-of-course  jobs  at  worse 
than  starvation  wages.  As  we  hear  the  story  and  look  at 
the  man  we  are  expected  to  think,  What  ambition!  what 
pluck!  what  intellect!  and  to  take  off  our  hats. 

I  have  always  felt  thankful  that  my  lot  was  not  cast  in  a 
district  school.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  faltered  before  I  had 
got  half  thru  the  arithmetic,  and  altho  I  did  walk  to  buy  a 
grammar  from  the  hands  of  Goold  Brown  himself,  his  house 
was  only  a  mile  from  the  school,  and  I  was  sent  by  the  master 
in  school  time,  and  paid  for  the  book  with  the  master's 
money. 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  rather  have  gone  in  school  time 
than  at  any  other  hour,  and  would  have  gone  two  miles  with 
alacrity,  and  would  have  gone  without  a  grammar  before  I 
would  have  spent  my  own  money  for  it.  I  preferred  fire- 
crackers. As  I  write  this  confession,  I  know  I  ought  to  feel 
humiliated,  but  I  only  feel  amused.  Perhaps  this  perversity 
is  due  to  my  missing  the  district  school. 

Of  my  first  school  I  have  only  glimmers  of  recollection.  It 
was  a  private  dame-school.  The  picture  of  the  sloping  floor 
with  rising  tiers  of  desks  comes  before  me  as  I  write,  and  the 
bunks  in  the  entry  where  the  sleepy  little  ones  were  tenderly 
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way  by  the  big  girls.  One  of  these  girls  was  named 
Sarah,  and  she  had  a  little  lamb  which  followed  her  to  school 
many  days. 

My  native  town  had  grown  populous  enough  to  enjoy  a 
somewhat  complete  system,  subdivided  into  primary,  inter- 
mediate, grammar,  and  high  schools,  all  in  charge  of  a  gen- 
eral school  committee. 

The  influence  of  the  Horace  Mann  revival  had  been  felt 
so  far  as  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  the 
erection  of  commodious  buildings  well  seated,  ventilated 
thru  ducts  leading  into  a  closed  attic,  a  reluctant  concession 
to  the  more  radical  reformers,  and  the  substitution  of  a  public 
high  school  for  the  old  proprietary  academy.  What  my 
schooling  lost  in  picturesqueness  it  gained  in  system,  but  the 
system  was  still  administered  in  a  somewhat  free-and-easy 
way,  a  plastic  thing,  not  yet  set  into  the  rigid  shape  since 
universal. 

What  I  studied  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  I 
do  not  know  from  memory,  or  whether  I  studied  at  all.  One 
or  two  incidents  would  seem  to  show  that  I  did  not.  Being 
u  late  to  school "  one  afternoon  I  was  sent  home  for  a 
u  billet."  Why  a  child  who  has  lost  five  minutes  of  school 
time  should  be  made  to  lose  an  hour  more  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover,  but  the  practice  was  then  general  and  is 
still  common. 

There  were  two  of  us.  Which  enticed  the  other  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  decided  not  to  go  home.  So  we  sat  the  live- 
long afternoon  under  some  willows  by  a  water  course  a  little 
way  off  the  road,  trying  to  make  ourselves  think  we  were 
having  a  good  time,  but  as  miserable  as  two  small  boys  ever 
were.  I  ran  more  risk  than  my  companion  in  guilt,  for  my 
father  was  a  Calvinist,  a  "  strict  constructionist,"  while  his 
was  an  Arminian,  tolerant  of  backsliders. 

All  my  worst  forebodings  were  realized,  for  the  teacher, 
suspecting  the  cause  of  our  non-appearance,  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger home  to  inquire.  When,  wearing  our  cloak  of  inno- 
cence, we  reached  home  at  the  usual  hour,  our  sin  had  found 
us  out,  and  we  never  did  so  any  more.     This  happened  in 
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the  primary  school,  in  my  sixth  or  seventh  year.  So  early 
did  the  serpent  enter  Eden. 

One  day  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school,  a  vocifer- 
ous person,  full  of  that  kind  of  energy  by  which  teachers 
"  succeed,"  said  to  me,  "  George  Martin,  are  you  the  boy  who 
learned  the  catechism  before  you  were  five  years  old,  and 
can't  do  a  sum  in  Colburn's  Arithmetic?  " 

As  this  has  occasionally  come  back  to  me  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  a  doubt  about  the  catechism  part  of  her  ob- 
jurgation made  me  hope  that  the  Colburn  part  was  not  true. 
But  recently  I  discovered  a  private  record  kept  by  the  minister 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  children  and  youth  of  his  flock 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  catechism.  My  name 
was  there  with  107  after  it,  the  full  tale  of  questions,  and  the 
date  showed  plainly  that  he  had  given  me  credit  for  know- 
ing it  all  in  my  fifth  year. 

I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  struggling  with  one  par- 
ticularly hard  answer  and  receiving  a  piece  of  plum  cake 
when  I  had  mastered  it.  So  the  "  inner  resistance  "  was 
overcome.    I  think  it  was  the  definition  of  effectual  calling. 

"  Effectual  calling  is  a  work  of  God's  spirit  whereby  con- 
vincing us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he  doth 
persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  gospel." 

I  cannot  help  wondering,  as  I  write  this  now,  not  from 
memory,  but  from  a  copy  before  me,  what  I  thought  of  it 
when  I  was  learning  it,  or  whether  I  thought  at  all. 

While  these  solid  chunks  of  indigestible  truth  were  being 
served  to  children  in  the  Sunday  school,  similar  nourishment 
was  supplied  in  the  day  school. 

General  truths,  logically  formulated  into  compact  defini- 
tions, formed  the  solid  substratum  on  which  all  school 
studies  rested.  What  is  sanctification?  What  is  adoption? 
Sunday-school  questions  were  matched  by  the  questions 
which  confronted  us  as  we  entered  the  grammar  school — 
What  is  arithmetic?    What  is  grammar? 

"  One  long  summer  holiday  " — so  Charles  Lamb  describes 
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a  part  of  his  school  life  at  Christ's  Hospital.  I  am  tempted 
to  use  the  phrase  as  I  think  of  my  own  grammar-school  life. 
Comfortable  is  the  single  word  that  expresses  it  best.  The 
school  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and 
girls,  seated  in  one  room.  There  was  a  master,  and  there 
were  two  assistants  who  heard  their  classes  in  recitation 
rooms.  Each  had  a  first  and  a  second  class,  so  that  half  the 
school  was  always  studying  while  the  other  half  was  reciting, 
an  ideal  arrangement. 

We  meandered  thru  the  school  in  the  most  delightfully  ir- 
regular fashion.  The  master's  first  class  was  the  goal.  The 
most  impetuous  reached  it  in  two  or  three  years;  the  most 
dilatory  never  reached  it.  In  either  case  there  was  no  fuss 
about  it.  There  were  no  formal  examinations;  indeed,  no 
written  examinations  at  all;  no  recitation  marks,  no  records, 
no  percentages,  no  rank  list. 

If  a  child  showed  any  symptoms  of  being  a  "  good  scholar," 
that  is,  was  quick  to  learn  and  had  a  good  memory,  he 
jumped  from  one  first  class  to  another  without  the  inter- 
mediate steps.  If  he  was  dull  or  lazy,  he  moved  more  slowly 
or  did  not  move  at  all.  The  good  scholars  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  class.  No  elaborate 
statistical  records  were  needed  to  prove  ability.  They  never 
are. 

The  most  stupid  of  all  the  stupid  features  of  the  modern 
highly  graded  schools  are  the  intricate,  soul-consuming 
schemes  for  measuring  and  recording  and  tabulating  and  re- 
porting school  work. 

The  process  of  education  as  it  was  then  understood  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.  Our  lessons  were  in  books.  The 
teacher  assigned  them.  We  learned  them.  The  teacher 
heard  us  recite  them.  The  teachers  asked  no  questions  out- 
side the  book  and  taught  us  nothing  of  themselves.  Some 
years  later  I  heard  a  little  boy  attending  the  same  school 
learning  his  history  lesson  at  home.  He  repeated  over  and 
over  again  a  paragraph  in  which  was  the  statement  that  some 
general  fell  "  bravely  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  I 
asked  him  which  side  this  general  was  on.     "  I  don't  know." 
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"  What  will  you  do  if  your  teacher  asks  you?  "  "  She  won't 
ask  me."  "  How  do  you  know? "  "  Because  she  never 
does." 

Our  course  included  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  physiology.  The  upper 
classes  used  Swan's  District  school  reader,  then  a  new  book. 
Whenever  a  visitor  appeared,  no  matter  what  was  going  on, 
we  knew  what  to  expect.  "  First  class,  take  reading 
books !  "  The  class  took  place  in  the  back  of  the  room  and 
read  the  familiar  pieces,  "  Lochiel's  warning,"  "  Marco 
Bozzaris,"  "  Rienzi's  address,"  "  The  tent  scene  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,"  and  "  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
night." 

I  can  recall  no  instruction  in  reading  and  no  direction,  ex- 
cept, "Speak  up  loud!"  The  reading  must,  I  think,  have 
been  uniformly  bad,  for  one  girl  stands  out  in  my  memory 
because  she  read  with  feeling.  The  boys  listened  con- 
temptuously and  called  her  "  silly." 

I  have  never  been  able  to-  bring  myself  to  sneer  at  the  old 
school  readers.  They  have  been  called  "  scrappy  "  by  emi- 
nent authorities,  but  the  heart  of  many  a  boy  and  girl  has 
responded  to  the  "  Psalm  of  life,"  which  would  not  have 
been  touched  by  the  "  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  And 
some  depths  were  reached  by  "  Thanatopsis,"  and  Coleridge's 
"  Sunrise  hymn,"  and  Derzhaven's 

"  O  Thou  Eternal  One,  whose  presence  bright, 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide." 

Byron  was  a  forbidden  author  in  my  home,  as  in  many  others, 
but  his  "  Apostrophe  to  the  ocean,"  and  his  "  Isles  of 
Greece,"  and  the  "  Ball  at  Brussels  " — scraps,  all  of  them — 
appealed  to  something  in  us  and  made  for  themselves  a 
place. 

I  can  recall  scarcely  an  incident  of  my  other  studies.  Per- 
haps they  made  more  impression  on  others  than  they  did  on 
me.  I  am  sure  I  had  an  abundance  of  time  to  play,  for  the 
recollection  of  "  fox  and  geese,"  and  "  tit-tat-too,"  and  sim- 
ilar games  played  slyly  with  my  seat-mate,  is  very  fresh.     I 
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think  time  hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  for  I  recollect  chal- 
lenging him  to  see  who  could  write  the  longest  list  of  animals 
and  trees. 

We  ciphered  thru  Greenleaf's  Arithmetic,  not  the  National, 
learned  all  the  rules  and  exceptions  in  Goold  Brown's  Gram- 
mar, and  parsed  according  to  them,  and  committed  to 
treacherous  memories  Goodrich's  History  and  Cutter's  Physi- 
ology. I  am  bound  to  believe  that  all  this  work  counted  for 
something,  but  the  best  part  of  my  education  was  going  on 
outside  of  it  all. 

In  the  schoolhouse  were  the  remains  of  one  of  Horace 
Mann's  old  District  School  Libraries.  I  never  saw  the  books 
used  in  school,  but  I  was  allowed  as  a  special  favor  to  take 
some  home.  There  were  biographies  of  eminent  men,  and 
Goldsmith's  Animated  nature,  which  delighted  me,  tho  I  have 
learned  since  that  poor  Goldsmith  knew  nothing  about  ani- 
mated nature.  Best  of  all  that  I  can  remember  was  Pres- 
cott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  which  I 
read  aloud  at  home.  I  could  not  have  been  twelve  years  old, 
but  those  thrilling  scenes  are  more  fresh  in  my  memory  than 
if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday.  I  count  the  reading  aloud  of 
good  authors  the  most  effective  means  of  learning  spelling, 
grammar,  and  rhetoric.  The  eye  becomes  keen  to  observe 
form,  and  the  ear  is  attuned  to  orderly  and  rhythmic  sound. 
No  amount  of  study  of  rules  and  definitions  can  take  its 
place. 

Even  a  summer  holiday  may  have  its  mishaps,  its  clouds 
and  storms.  So  the  general  comfort  of  our  school  life  was 
disturbed  by  days  of  indiscriminate  and  unreasoning  severity. 
Generally  the  discipline  was  lax  in  the  extreme.  The  as- 
sistants assumed  no  responsibility  for  conduct.  If  any  dis- 
order occurred  in  the  recitation  room  the  offender  was  sent 
to  report  to  the  master.  We  stood  just  outside  the  door 
until  the  master  saw  us  and  summoned  us  to  his  desk.  There 
were  days  when  he  persistently  refused  to  see  us,  and  we 
returned  when  we  chose.  If  we  forced  ourselves  upon  his 
notice  he  would  chuck  us  under  the  chin  and  tell  us  to  be 
good  boys. 
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The  schoolroom  was  on  the  second  floor.  A  boy  would 
ask  if  he  might  go  out  and  sweep  the  entry.  Permission  was 
given.  Soon  another  boy  would  make  the  same  request,  and 
then  another  and  another,  until  a  dozen  would  be  amusing 
themselves  sliding  down  the  stair-rails.  By  and  by  the  mas- 
ter would  seem  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  exodus  and  would 
send  a  messenger  to  call  us  in.  I  have  seen  a  group  of  boys 
in  the  middle  of  a  school  session  playing  in  an  unused  engine- 
house  that  stood  on  the  school  lot,  rolling  the  engine  wheels 
down  the  stairs  and  playing  ball  with  the  leather  buckets. 

But  when  the  wind  sat  in  the  other  direction  they  were 
fortunate  who  got  thru  a  half  day  without  feeling  his  rattan 
or  ferule.  One  day  he  was  notified  by  an  assistant  that  her 
class  did  not  know  the  history  lesson.  Without  a  question 
he  feruled  every  scholar  around  the  class  and  back,  an  im- 
partial administration  of  injustice. 

On  the  day  when  Professor  Webster  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  the  boys  cut  paper  effigies,  fastened 
a  slip-noose  about  the  neck,  and  attaching  the  end  of  the 
string  to  a  "  spit-ball,"  threw  it  against  the  ceiling.  The 
dangling  images  attested  the  boys'  respect  for  justice,  as  well 
as  their  love  of  fun. 

I  think  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  was  low.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  under  such  a  regime?  There  were  profanity 
and  obscenity.  The  out-buildings  were  uncared  for,  and 
were  shocking  alike  to  the  moral  and  the  physical  senses. 
This  condition  of  things  was  almost  universal  until  a  much 
later  date. 

During  the  last  year  of  our  grammar-school  course  there 
came  a  new  master,  who  taught  the  school  as  well  as  kept  it. 
He  was  alert,  keen,  and  severe.  He  had  no  mercy  for  the 
vicious  and  no  respect  for  the  dull.  But  he  knew  how  to 
stimulate  those  who  could  and  would  learn  to  their  utmost 
effort.  He  tolerated  no  superficial  work.  His  keen  ques- 
tioning went  to  the  root  of  things,  and  under  him  arith- 
metic and  grammar  became  luminous.  He  set  us  at  work 
on  Farrar's  Problems,  introduced  Parker's  Exercises  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  and  drilled  us  in  the  acrobatics  of  mental 
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arithmetic,  He  was  the  (&ly  person  I  had  known  in  school 
who  could  be  called  a  teacher. 

Getting  out  of  the  grammar  school  was  easy.  The  door 
was  always  open.  Every  year  there  was  a  public  examina- 
tion day,  a  show  performance  when  the  children  read  to  the 
admiring  parents  the  piece  which  they  knew  by  heart,  re- 
cited the  lessons  on  which  they  had  been  drilled,  and  read 
the  simple  compositions  on  which  the  teachers  had  bestowed 
much  labor.  I  read  one  on  the  "  History  of  a  sheet  of  paper." 
Congratulatory  speeches  by  the  committeemen  and  the  min- 
isters closed  the  performance.  There  were  no  diplomas,  no 
graduation.  Scholars  spent  as  many  years  in  the  master's 
first  class  as  they  chose,  then  dropped  out  quietly. 

For  entrance  to  the  high  school  there  was  a  special  written 
examination  given  by  the  committee  to  all  who  applied.  Its 
main  purpose  was  to  fit  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to  the 
size  of  the  schoolroom.  So  the  standard  from  year  to  year 
was  a  shifting  one. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  covered  three  years. 
It  was  a  curious  compound.  In  recent  discussions  concern- 
ing election  of  studies  the  opponents  of  change  lay  great 
stress  on  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  school  authorities, 
contrasting  it  with  the  "  mere  caprice  "  of  students.  But  no 
schoolboy  in  the  freedom  of  wildest  caprice  would  devise  for 
himself  a  course  of  study  more  absurd  than  the  one  pre- 
scribed for  us  all  by  the  wise  and  experienced  principal  and 
his  official  superiors,  the  ministers  and  doctors.  The  students 
in  the  old  academy  which  the  high  school  superseded  could 
not  have  failed  to  find  more  agreeable  and  profitable  work 
than  confronted  us. 

There  were  never  more  than  two  or  three  boys  at  a  time 
preparing  for  college.  But  the  curriculum  was  planned 
largely  with  them  in  view.  There  were  three  years  of  Latin, 
and  nearly  half  of  this  time,  sixty  weeks,  was  given  to  Vergil, 
because  Harvard  required  for  admission  the  whole  of  the 
id.  Xon-college  students  read  no  other  Latin  author. 
There  was  a  year  of  algebra  and  a  year  of  geometry. 

Harvard  required  Worcester's  Ancient  history.     So  all  the 
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students  spent  the  first  term  on  that  book,  the  driest  com- 
pend  of  names  and  dates  ever  published.  This  was  all  the 
history  in  the  course.  English  was  represented  by  a  year 
of  rhetoric.  A  half  dozen  sciences  had  each  a  term,  and  one 
term  was  given  to  Wayland's  Moral  science.  There  were  two 
years  of  French.  The  college  boys  took  the  history  and  the 
mathematics,  and  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  time  on  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  an  occasional  dab  at  some  science. 

The  dose  prescribed  for  all  the  students  by  the  educational 
experts  of  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  useful  for  mental  dis- 
cipline. Few  liked  it,  but  this  made  it  all  the  more  effective. 
Some  hated  it.  They  got  the  most  good  out  of  it,  the  "  inner 
resistance  "  being  greater,  according  to  some  recent  authori- 
ties. But  more  than  half  the  scholars  were  disciplined  out 
of  school  by  it. 

Most  of  them  worried  thru  the  first  year  with  their  history, 
their  algebra,  and  their  Latin  grammar;  the  boys  finding  an 
oasis  in  the  arid  journey  in  a  term  of  natural  philosophy  with 
experiments.  But  early  in  the  second  year  Davies's  Legendre, 
Jamison's  Rhetoric,  Andrews's  Latin  reader,  and  Pinney's 
French  grammar  proved  too  disciplinary  for  the  boys  in  my 
class,  and  of  sixteen  who  entered  all  but  five  struck,  and 
sought  work  which  seemed  to  them  more  closely  connected 
with  the  real  business  of  life.  When  I  recall  the  intellectual 
nausea  which  we  felt,  when  I  think  of  the  misfits  in  all  those 
early  high-school  schemes,  I  am  amused  beyond  measure  to 
hear  men  argue  persistently  for  prescription  of  studies  and 
of  courses.    . 

I  recall  a  term's  work  in  botany.  We  began  early  in  the 
winter  with  a  great  text-book  made  up  wholly  of  definitions 
and  a  descriptive  flora.  We  spent  sixteen  weeks  on  this 
work,  and  never  during  it  all  saw  in  the  classroom  a  plant, 
or  a  fragment  of  one.  I  loved  the  woods  and  was  familiar 
with  them.  I  knew  where  to  find  the  earliest  anemones  and 
saxifrage,  and  jacket-and-trousers.  I  picked  all  kinds  of 
berries  as  they  succeeded  each  other.  I  gathered  thorough- 
wort  and  the  cardinal  flower  by  the  water  courses  in  the 
meadows  for  the  family  medicine  chest.    And  I  was  familiar 
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with  the  plant  life  in  my  father's  garden,  but  nothing  in  that 
school  work  suggested  to  me  that  my  stock  of  information 
botany.  Squeers's  practice  at  Do-the-Boys  Hall  was 
much  more  philosophical.  "  When  a  boy  learns  that  bottiney 
is  a  knowledge  of  plants  he  goes  and  knows  'em." 

Of  all  the  work,  I  recall  with  the  most  unalloyed  pleasure 
my  Greek.  We  followed  the  Harvard  requirements,  which 
in  Greek  were  singularly  unlike  the  Latin.  In  Latin  the  col- 
lege called  for  the  whole  of  the  ^ineid,  the  whole  of  the 
Gallic  war,  and  a  good  many  orations  of  Cicero.  But  in 
Greek  it  prescribed  only  Felton's  Greek  reader,  with  Sopho- 
cles's  Grammar,  both  books  by  Harvard  professors.  That 
Greek  reader  was  "  scrappy,"  but  it  was  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  suppose  that  was  why  it  was  discarded 
later,  on  the  principle  that  what  boys  liked  they  had  better 
not  have.  "  Mother,"  said  a  small  boy  at  breakfast,  "  this 
can't  be  health-food."  "Why,  my  son?"  "It  tastes 
good." 

I  think  the  variety  in  that  old  book  made  it  for  some  pur- 
poses distinctly  superior  to  the  modern  preparatory  reading. 
The  prose  selections  contained  a  large  number  of  the  Fables 
of  ^Esop  and  of  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian.  These  Dialogues, 
so  witty  and  entertaining,  gave  us  glimpses  of  Greek  my- 
thology which  we  could  have  got  from  no  other  source. 

Of  Xenophon  there  were  extracts  from  the  Cyropcedia  and 
Hellenica,  as  well  as  from  the  Anabasis.  There  were  some 
pages  of  Thucydides,  which  taxed  us  to  the  utmost.  (I  no- 
tice that  the  pages  of  my  book  are  especially  stained  and 
worn  in  this  part.)  There  was  a  funeral  oration  of  Lysias 
and  a  specimen  of  Herodotus.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  better 
for  us  than  to  have  spent  all  the  time  on  the  Anabasis.  The 
content  of  our  thought  was  richer  by  far. 

There  was  a  similar  variety  in  the  poetical  selections. 
There  was  a  portion  of  the  Odyssey,  twelve  odes  of  Anacreon, 
a  bit  of  Sappho  and  one  of  Simonides.  There  was  the  song 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  attributed  to  Callistratus, 
said  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  scholium  in  ancient  days. 
There  were  extracts  from  Euripides  (the  Hecuba  and  the 
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Orestes),  and  from  Aristophanes,  and  there  was  the  epitaph 
of  Bion  by  Moschus. 

Thru  this  work  we  were  not  only  brought  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language,  but  into  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  in  its  various  forms,  and  into  such 
touch  with  Greek  life  and  such  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
spirit  as  was  possible  for  boys.  We  had  heard  of  Sappho  in 
the  old  reading  book: 

"  The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung," 

and  when  we  came  to  the  bit  of  Sappho's  Ode  to  Venus  we 
knew  what  Byron  meant.  Professor  Symonds,  in  his  Greek 
poets,  says,  "  Adequately  to  translate  Sappho  was  beyond  the 
power  of  even  Catullus."  Where  Catullus  failed  we  suc- 
ceeded ;  at  least  we  satisfied  our  not  too  critical  teacher. 

I  suppose  there  are  professional  reasons  in  abundance  why 
the  more  narrow  and  more  intensive  study  of  one  or  two 
writers  was  soon  after  substituted  by  Harvard  for  the  course 
I  have  described,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  old  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  a  broader  and  more  human  pedagogy. 
That  it  could  make  good  Greek  scholars,  as  well  as  lovers  of 
Greek,  even  under  such  teaching  as  we  had,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  other  boys  who  studied  with 
me  led  his  class  in  Greek  thruout  his  college  course,  became 
a  tutor  in  Greek  after  graduating,  and  read  for  his  own  en- 
tertainment his  old  Greek  favorites  until  his  death  last  year. 
This  was  John  E.  Hudson,  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

While  most  of  my  knowledge  of  Greek  disappeared  long 
ago,  one  feeling  has  remained,  that  of  all  studies  Greek  ap- 
peals most  strongly,  because  touching  him  at  the  most  points, 
to  one  who  is  at  once  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
leisure. 

One  other  bit  of  that  preparatory  work  has  helped  to 
shape  some  of  my  thinking.  Hudson  and  I  had  not  read 
Caesar  in  course.  We  had  read  our  ^Eneid  and  our  Cicero, 
had  done  some  fairly  stiff  work,  I  think,  for  my  old  Zumpt's 
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Grammar  shows  some  signs  of  wear,  and  only  Caesar  re- 
mained. So  we  read  the  Commentaries  thru  rapidly  and  joy- 
ously, with  a  bright  woman  for  teacher  who  knew  enough 
of  Latin  to  keep  us  on  the  track,  and  enough  of  boys  to  let 
us  go.  No  lessons  were  assigned.  It  was  no  more  a  task  for 
us  to  learn  of  his  battles  than  it  had  been  for  Caesar  to  fight 
them.  A  man  in  a  New  England  town  meeting  was  wont 
to  close  his  annual  appeal  for  more  school  money  with,  "  Mr. 
.Moderator,  I  say,  give  the  kids  a  chance.'*  My  experience 
with  Caesar  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  it 
is  good  pedagogy  at  every  stage  and  in  every  study  to  "  give 
the  kids  a  chance."  We  halter  them  and  hobble  them  and 
then  expect  them  to  go.  As  sensibly  might  a  Roman  chari- 
oteer have  driven  on  the  track  with  an  overhead  check. 

The  gradual  emancipation  of  students  in  the  public  high 
schools  is  an  interesting  study.  How  slowly  the  divine  right 
of  prescription  by  the  learned  gave  way  as  popular  intelli- 
gence increased  and  the  popular  will  became  more  self- 
assertive.  The  first  lines  were  carried  when  Latin  ceased  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non,  and  an  English  course  elevated  itself  to* 
an  equality  with  the  old  classical  one.  Another  parallel  gave 
way  when  the  so-called  commercial  studies  had  won  for 
themselves  a  place.  All  the  outworks  having  been  carried, 
the  stanch  defenders  of  the  faith  are  battling  for  the  last 
stronghold,  prescription  within  courses,  while  the  assailants- 
are  demanding  elective  studies  thruout.  There  can  be  but 
one  outcome,  logical  and  natural.  The  people  will  have  their 
way,  and  the  heavens  will  not  fall.  That  is  a  very  imperfect 
vision  which  can  see  no  distinction  between  liberty  and  li- 
cense. That  conception  of  moral  order  is  fatally  defective 
which  has  in  it  no  place  for  freedom,  which  confuses  move- 
ment with  chaos,  which  knows  no  alternative  for  absolutism 
but  anarchy. 

As  I  write  this  review  of  my  experience  I  see  that  the  same 
structural  weakness  which  showed  itself  in  narrow  pre- 
scription in  the  high  school  pervaded  all  the  elementary 
school  work  as  well.  Underneath  all  was  a  profound  distrust 
of  nature  as  revealed  in  child  life  and  character. 
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In  the  light  of  my  own  past,  which  after  all  is  typical,  I  see 
how  false  were  the  old  notions  and  how  criminal  are  the 
recent  attempts  to  resuscitate  them.  In  a  circular  of  a  pre- 
paratory school  just  issued  I  read,  "  To  submit  to  intellectual 
drudgery  is  the  first  great  lesson  of  life."  In  a  school  report 
written  by  a  college  professor  I  read,  "  What  we  did  because 
we  must  was  of  worth,  not  what  we  did  because  we  liked  it." 

He  may  speak  for  himself;  he  does  not  speak  for  me.  I 
learned  the  catechism  because  I  must,  and  Worcester's  His- 
tory, and  a  lot  of  botany — intellectual  drudgery  all  of  it.  But 
I  liked  to  read  and  I  loved  nature,  and  the  effort  to  satisfy 
those  two  innate  cravings  has  enriched  my  life.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  know  those  cravings  and  to  direct 
and  satisfy  them.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was 
ready  to  "  mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles,  to  run  and  not  be 
weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint." 

It  was  not  at  all  a  case  of  "  Pegasus  in  pound."  It  was  only 
a  boy,  one  of  a  hundred,  each  with  an  individuality  of  his 
own,  which  it  was  somebody's  business  to  understand  and 
respect  and  minister  to.  It  was  not  a  question  of  work  or 
no  wrork.  It  never  is  with  a  boy.  He  puts  into  what  has 
meaning  for  him  all  the  bounding  energies  of  his  being.  No 
boy  ever  chooses  the  easiest  path  to  a  summit  which  he  wants 
to  reach.    Alps  do  not  daunt  him  if  his  Italy  lies  beyond. 

There  are  three  supreme  motives  by  which  the  world's 
work  gets  itself  done — necessity,  duty,  and  interest.  Neces- 
sity does  its  work  haltingly,  duty  does  its  work  resolutely, 
interest  does  its  work  eagerly.  Necessity  does  its  work 
skimpingly,  duty  does  its  work  honestly,  interest  does  its 
work  generously.  During  all  my  school  life  necessity  was 
laid  upon  me,  and  I  did  my  work  accordingly;  duty  was 
preached  to  me,  not  wholly  without  effect,  I  hope;  but  in- 
terest was  forced  to  make  its  way  without  recognition  and 
without  help. 

George  H.   Martin 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ACADEMIC    FREEDOM 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Editor  has  done  me  the  honor 
of  inviting  me  to  join  this  discussion  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
because  I  received  none  of  my  education  in  the  universities  of 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  I  may  be  able  to  approach  the 
question  with  something  of  the  detachment,  the  plain  speak- 
ing, of  the  spectator.  In  any  case,  a  foreigner's  opinion,  based 
on  personal  experience  of  numerous  types,  is  not  without 
interest. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  most  of  the 
pother  arises  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which  many  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  the  higher  education  find  themselves  now. 
They  are  developing  from  the  college  to  the  university  status. 
So  far  as  they  appeal  to  specific  constituencies,  bound  by 
specific  conventions,  the  majority,  possibly,  even  of  our  fully 
fledged  universities,  still  occupy  this  equivocal  position.  Every- 
one knows,  for  example,  that  many  respectable  gentlemen, 
more  or  less  connected  with  academic  work,  would  vastly  pre- 
fer to  see  a  non-smoker  or  abstainer  in  a  professorial  chair 
than  have  it  in  the  occupancy  of  one  whose  chief  qualification 
happened  to  be  eminence  in  his  subject.  To  them  a  university 
is  a  place — not  an  organization — where  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  is  in  direct  ratio  to  matters  absolutely  unconnected 
with  the  subject  he  professes.  Such  Cyclopean  philistinism  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  "  college  idea  " — nay,  of  the  "  college 
idea "  as  twisted  by  American  conditions.  Now,  what 
it  cannot  fathom  is  that  the  problem  of  academic  freedom 
does  not  touch  the  college  proper,  whereas  this  freedom  is 
the  prime  necessity  in  a  university.  For  a  college  is  a 
society  where  any  tolerable  graduate  of  a  third-class  school 
may  be  furnished  with  a  top-dressing  upon  the  beggarly  ele- 
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merits  acquired  already;  a  society,  that  is,  where  he  must  be 
viewed  as  a  callow  youth,  developed  neither  in  intellect  nor  in 
character.  Consequently,  the  methods  and  standpoint  of  the 
school  continue  to  be  in  order.  It  is  a  society,  further,  where 
any  amiable  person,  thoroly  representative  of  the  average  man, 
may  fill  a  chair,  with  comfort  to  himself,  while  retailing,  in 
fifty-five-minute  doses,  information  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
dispensed  by  the  ordinary  schoolmaster.  The  balance  of  his 
time  he  may  occupy,  most  advantageously  to. his  scholars,  in 
inoculating  them  with  the  proprieties  dearest  to  the  sect  or 
section  which  has  been  so  generous,  and  so  misguided,  as  to 
gift  him  the  portentous  title,  "  professor."  The  real  difficulty 
is  that  our  universities  are  still  afflicted  with  such  survivals. 
And  where  their  stuffy  atmosphere  lingers,  academic  freedom 
is  exposed  to  the  most  insidious  of  all  dangers,  the  danger  from 
within.  Your  pious,  or  impious,  founder  can  lay  down  his 
conditions,  and  your  institution  can  take  or  leave.  As  a  rule, 
in  my  own  observation,  when  he  has  given  to  a  university,  it  is 
not  he,  but  internal  dame-school  ideas,  that  endanger  Lehrfrei- 
heit.  I  have  been  informed,  for  istance,  that  there  actually 
are  university  (  ! )  professors,  their  college  milk-teeth  still  un- 
cast  evidently,  who,  not  content  with  girding  at  their  col- 
leagues who  have  never  been  anything  but  university  men, 
think  to  "advance  "  matters  by  dropping  insinuations  about 
private  character,  presurmising  that  originality  breeds  "  bad  in- 
fluence." Of  course  their  unconsciousness  that  anxiety  about 
the  outside  of  the  platter  is  the  unfailing  mark  of  the  busy- 
body, and  that  the  busybody  is  invariably  an  intellectual  anaemic, 
creates  amusement.  And,  with  similar  plainness,  time  fights 
for  the  expert  scholar,  even  if,  proverbially,  old  women  of  both 
sexes  die  hard.  In  a  university  where,  above  all  things,  men 
in  a  world  of  men  form  the  primary  requisite,  this,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mere  "  professor  "  in  a  world  of  boys,  is  the  most 
subtle  and  pervasive  obstacle  to  freedom.  To  a  European- 
trained  scholar  the  possibility  of  such  developments  is  almost 
incredible  and,  when  credible,  monstrous.  Perhaps  the  single 
way  to  guard  against  it  is  to  see  that  cosmopolitan  manners, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  world  outside  a 
provincial  vicinage,  rather  than  book-learning,  form  one  ac- 
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quirement  of  appointees.  For,  in  a  university,  especially  on 
1  he  faculty,  the  combination  of  the  intellectual  smug  with 
the  moral  prig  spells  the  monumental  calamity.  On  the 
whole,  then,  internal  conditions  which,  mercifully,  are 
slowly  passing  away,  not  officious  founders,  constitute  the 
danger.  The  millionaire  may  be  a  partisan,  he  is  seldom  a 
complacent  pragmatist.  Besides,  he  is  apt  to  be  perfectly 
aware  that  the  average  man,  corseted  and  straitened  by  the 
half-truths  of  average  commonplace,  never  made  an  institu- 
tion of  any  sort;  altho  he  is  not  so  aware  that  this  intolerant, 
and  intolerable,  individual  clogs  the  spiritual  machinery — 
which  is  the  machinery — all  too  often  and  too  successfully. 
So  long  as  our  faculties  divide  between  men  whose  open- 
ness to  ideas  would  ornament  any  university,  and  others 
who  would  faint  or  die  were  an  original  idea  to  strike  them, 
so  long  will  the  cry  about  academic  freedom  go  up.  For 
the  man  who  lacks  ideas  salves  himself  in  the  usual  way — by 
damning  sins  he  has  no  mind  to.  Moreover,  the  founder  de- 
scends from  the  sky  at  intervals  and  with  the  definite  aims  of  a 
special  providence;  but  you  are  set  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  reac- 
tionary— he  taints  the  circumambient  air.  Obviously,  in  the 
very  rare  cases  where  the  founder  lives  with  the  foundationers, 
you  have  the  academic  Hades. 

If,  then,  we  absolve  the  founder,  save  in  isolated  instances, 
and  trace  the  more  serious  trouble  to  internal  limitations  con- 
nected with  transition,  what  of  the  remanent  causes  of  diffi- 
culty? 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  trouble  must,  I  think,  be  charged 
partly  to  a  tendency  of  modern  society,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
inseparable  from  certain  subjects  of  common  inquiry.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  trend  of  civilization  for  several  generations  has 
been  such  that  men  palliate,  or  overlook,  transition  ideas  will- 
ingly enough,  if  they  can  but  be  made  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  material  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
matters  of  vast  complexity  come  under  review,  the  human  mind 
has  evinced  an  ineradicable  inclination  to  rest  satisfied  with 
conventional,  commonplace,  or  customary  opinions.  To  take 
instances :  The  storm-center  of  academic  freedom  has  shifted 
no  less  than  five  times  since  the  Renascence,  and,  of  the  five. 
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four  fall  within  the  nineteenth  century.  First  the  fight  raged 
round  astronomy,  then  moved  successively  thru  geology  and 
biology  to  philosophy.  Now  it  concentrates  on  economics. 
The  abstract,  or  technical,  character  of  astronomy  has  served 
to  convert  all  to  the  Copernican  theory.  For  similar  reasons, 
Lyell's  discoveries  meet  with  no  opposition,  and  Darwin's  are 
in  the  fair  way  to  the  same  haven,  while  philosophy  has  allied 
itself  so  closely  with  the  biological  and  historical  sciences,  or 
folk  comprehend  its  ultimate  bearing  so  little,  that  it  is  left  to 
its  own  devices.  With  economics  the  case  stands  far  other- 
wise. Incapable  of  the  abstract  or  technical  demonstration 
possible  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  loaded  with  some  of  the 
complex  problems  of  philosophy, — the  ethical,  for  instance,— 
its  central  doctrines  cannot  be  grasped  without  lifelong  study, 
and  its  characteristic  conclusions  excite  angry  passions.  Thus, 
the  inexpert  prefer  either  to  hold  by  the  dead  analyses  of  the 
Manchester  school,  or  approach  the  open  questions  with  strong 
personal  bias.  I  take  my  own  case.  I  am  no  economist,  but  I 
cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me  why  the  American  con- 
sumer believes  it  to  be  wise  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
ducer by  Act  of  Congress.  "  British  training,"  someone  will 
say,  and  rightly,  no  doubt.  Yet,  after  all,  the  question  is  one 
about  which  neither  of  us  is  entitled  to  an  opinion.  It  is  enor- 
mously complex,  and  so  we  both  conceive  of  its  solution  after 
the  easy  fashion — the  one  familiar  to  us.  Now,  the  tendency 
of  the  academic  expert  to  deal  very  cavalierly  with  the  familiar, 
especially  in  complicated  matters,  raises  popular  astonishment 
and  calls  forth  popular  protest.  So  long  as  political  economy 
remains  a  useful  famulus  in  the  house  of  commercialism,  it  is 
pampered.  But  the  moment  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  problems 
round  which  popular  opinion  has  crystallized,  trouble  begins. 
Of  this  fact,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  university  to  take 
notice.  If  we  see  to  it  that  our  investigators  do  not  bruit 
abroad,  in  season  and  out,  bizarre  and  unproved  theories,  treat- 
ing them  as  if  they  were  positive  truths,  we  have  taken  our  pre- 
cautions. For  the  rest,  our  duty  must  remain  ever  to  truth  and 
to  truth  only.  And,  in  the  deepest  sense,  truth  can  never  be 
dammed  back  or  overturned.  Moreover,  the  real  investigator 
demands  freedom,  because  for  him,  and  necessarily,  truth  never 
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is,  but  always  is  to  be.     The  difficult  matter  of  point  of  view 
arises  to  complicate  the  isj 

Accordingly,  the  founder  is  well  within  his  right  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  gift,  he  states  clearly  the  conditions  and 
■objects  for  which  he  bestows  it,  and  allows  the  beneficiary  uni- 
versity to  answer  yea  or  nay.  Apart  from  this,  he  will  dis- 
play the  truest  wisdom,  and  the  truest  care  for  the  welfare  of 
his  gift,  if  he  adopt  Lord  Gifford's  memorable  words  in  the 
Deed  of  his  great  endowment  in  the  Scottish  universities:  "  The 
lecturers  appointed  shall  be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind,  and 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  any  oath,  or  to  emit  or  subscribeany 
declaration  of  belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any  kind  .  .  . 
provided  only  that  the  patrons  will  use  diligence  to  secure  that 
they  be  sincere  lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth." 
The  founder,  being  usually  a  practical  man,  ought  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  advertisement  like  martyrdom.  Let  the  gift 
be  dedicated  to  specific  purposes;  or,  otherwise,  let  well  alone, 
seeing  that  "  sincere  lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after 
truth  "  are  harried  enough  from  within. 

R.  M.  Wenley 
University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


In  his  able  and  temperate  defense  of  academic  freedom  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  Professor 
Dewey  points  out  the  danger  of  undue  dogmatism  and  of  par- 
tisanship "  wherever  the  scientific  method  is  only  partially  at- 
tained," as  is  the  case  in  many  modern  branches  of  learning. 
He  thinks  that  "  it  is  possible  to  confuse  loyalty  to  truth  with 
self-conceit  in  the  assertion  of  personal  opinion,"  and  that  "  it 
is  possible  to  identify  courage  with  bumptiousness."  This  is 
all  very  true,  and  it  is  true  too  that  a  sensible,  tactful  man  will 
avoid  difficulties  where  one  with  less  mental  poise  will  simply 
create  them.  Tact  is  needed  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
true  university  teacher  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  psycho- 
logical necessities  in  exercising  his  function  as  a  priest  of  the 
truth. 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  mis- 
take real  courage  for  "  bumptiousness,"  and  loyalty  to  the  truth 
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for  self-conceit,  as  to  do  the  reverse.  No  doubt  there  were  not 
a  few  in  the  days  gone  by  who  looked  upon  men  like  Socrates, 
Galileo,  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  as  "  bumptious  "  and  self-con- 
ceited. Indeed,  is  not  every  man  who  expresses  views  which 
run  counter  to  the  temporary  interests,  passions,  and  prejudices 
of  his  surroundings  in  danger  of  being  called  self-conceited  and 
bumptious?  Even  the  gentle  Socrates  managed  to  give 
offense,  and  there  was  One  yet  gentler  than  he  who  did  not 
escape  censure. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  tact.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  tact  vanishes  into  diplomacy  that  comes  pretty 
close  to  intellectual  dishonesty,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  Ameri- 
cans sin  more  on  this  side  than  on  the  other.  It  is  this  diplo- 
matic spirit,  this  fear  of  getting  into  trouble,  that  keeps  us  quiet 
when  we  ought  to  talk  out,  and  tends  to  weaken  our  sympathy 
for  the  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  institutions  in  the  land  would  look  with 
suspicion  upon  a  professor  who  had  sacrificed  his  position  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Many  would  sympathize 
with  him  perhaps,  but  after  all  wouldn't  they  bar  their  doors 
against  him  ?  We  distrust  people  who  make  a  fuss,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  get  into  a  fight  ourselves.  Some  years  ago  when 
Paulsen's  Introduction  to  philosophy  was  first  published,  I  was 
informed  by  persons  who  thought  they  knew,  that  few  univer- 
sities would  dare  to  use  the  book,  and  I  afterward  heard  of  pro- 
fessors in  State  universities  who  were  anxious,  but  afraid,  to 
introduce  the  work.  One  man  was  afraid  to  use  Paulsen's 
Ethics  as  a  text-book  because  of  the  author's  attitude  on  the 
temperance  question. 

I  am  not  as  sure  as  Professor  Dewey  is  that  there  have  been 
no  real  violations  of  academic  freedom  in  true  universities. 
Of  course  if  we  characterize  all  persons  as  "  bumptious  "  who 
get  into  trouble,  as  the  tendency  is,  and  call  only  such  institu- 
tions true  universities  in  which  violations  cannot  occur,  we 
shall  have  easy  sailing.  But  not  all  persons  who  come  into 
conflict  with  their  surroundings  are  bumptious.  Besides,  we 
should  be  willing  to  put  up  with  a  fair  share  of  tactlessness  in 
the  interests  of  academic  freedom.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
we  so  seldom  hear  of  tactlessness  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
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teach  agreeable  views,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  is  not  oftV 
enough  to  call  for  summary  punishment.  During  the  first 
free-silver  campaign  certain  sound-money  professors  who  gave 
public  utterance  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them  were  praised  for 
their  good  judgment  and  patriotism,  but  afterward,  when  the 
same  men  expressed  heterodox  opinions  on  imperialism,  they 
were  ridiculed  as  ignorant,  unpractical,  and  even  impudent 
"  college-professors,"  and  advised  to  stick  to  their  lasts.  "  Ja, 
Bauer,  das  ist  gang  ct  was  anderes! "  The  truth  is,  when  a 
man  teaches  an  unpopular  doctrine  his  faults  suddenly  loom  up 
before  us,  and  we  begin  to  remember  all  his  past  sins.  It  is  not 
hard  to  find  a  weakness  somewhere  in  such  a  person  and  to 
exaggerate  it  into  a  dangerous  vice,  and  if  it  is  not  lack  of  tact, 
it  will  be  something  else,  "  for  we  are  sinners  all."  We  had 
an  example  of  that  not  long  ago  when  a  university  teacher  was 
first  accused  of  lack  of  taste,  then  of  incompetency,  then  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  institution,  then  of  characterlessness,  and  finally 
of  all  of  them  together.  Isn't  it  strange  that  men  who  teach 
"  false  "  doctrine  always  turn  out  to  have  neither  character  nor 
capacity  ? 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  this :  There  are  no  viola- 
tions of  academic  freedom  in  many  institutions  because  care  is 
taken  to  admit  only  those  teachers  whose  views  are  known  (or 
supposed)  to  be  satisfactory  beforehand.  The  rule  here  is  to 
give  the  teacher  full  freedom  to  teach  what  he  believes,  but 
first  to  make  sure  that  he  believes  the  right  thing.  I  have 
heard  of  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  is 
completely  solved  in  this  country.  It  may  be  in  most  of  the 
largest  universities,  and  their  example  will  of  course  help  to 
strengthen  the  cause  in  the  smaller  ones.  But  here,  as  every- 
where else,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  strong  protests  that  have  been  raised  against 
seeming  attempts  to  interfere  with  academic  freedom,  the  uni- 
versities which  have  the  hardest  battles  to  fight  would  be 
seriously  handicapped.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  An- 
drews affair  in  the  East,  and  the  publicity  given  to  it,  saved 
many  a  Western  institution  from  taking  a  step  which  it  would 
have  regretted  later  on.     It  did  not  seem  to  be  such  a  des- 
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perate  thing  to  turn  out  gold  men  (even  tactful  ones)  until 
the  rule  was  worked  the  other  way.  Then  the  injustice  of  this 
sort  of  business  became  evident,  and  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
fair  play  had  a  chance  to  assert  itself.  There  are  some  un- 
written chapters  of  university  history  that  would,  if  published,, 
make  interesting  reading. 

The  evils  touched  upon  by  Professor  Dewey  in  the  second 
part  of  his  paper  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  The  money 
problem  is  a  vital  one.  The  fear  of  diverting  possible  gifts  or 
appropriations  has  a  paralyzing  effect  on  many  institutions. 
During  the  legislative  periods  in  the  different  States  many  per- 
sons connected  with  educational  institutions  are  afraid  to  speak 
above  a  whisper.  The  desire  for  a  large  enrollment  also  exer- 
cises a  pernicious  influence.  The  authorities,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  demand  results ;  the  effects  of  scholarship  and  of 
attachment  to  high  ideals  are  intangible  things;  a  large  student 
corps  is  a  visible  sign  of  success,  one  that  will  impress  doubters 
and  silence  opposition ;  hence  the  dread  of  doing  anything  that 
might  diminish  numbers.  Administrative  work  is  another 
bugbear  and  turns  the  energies  of  many  a  man  into  channels 
not  originally  chosen  by  him.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  is 
danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  men  who  are  good 
mixers  and  managers,  men  who  can  attract  students  and  gifts, 
not  by  their  work  as  scholars  and  teachers,  but  by  their  talents 
as  advertisers  and  boomers.  Perhaps  such  forces  are  neces- 
sary in  pioneer  institutions;  the  danger  lies  in  preferring  them 
to  the  silent  scholars  whose  work  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  valuable 
as  theirs. 

With  the  paper  of  Judge  Parker  on  the  rights  of  donors  I 
cannot  agree  on  any  point  except  as  to  the  right  of  certain  in- 
stitutions and  parties  to  propagate  their  creed.  If  a  donor 
wishes  to  have  his  opinions  presented,  and  these  opinions  are  not 
antagonistic  to  the  highest  good,  there  is  of  course  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  establish  an  institution  where  this  can  be 
done,  only  such  an  institution  would  not  be  a  university,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  for  it  to  pretend  to  be  one.  No  university  has 
the  moral  right  to  accept  money  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  to  be  used  in  propagating  certain  theories.  The  function 
of  the  university  is  to  teach  the  truth',  and  it  cannot  promise  to 
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ICCept  as  true  in  the  future  what  may  now  seem  to  be  true.  It 
is  just  as  wrong  for  a  university  to  take  money  on  condition 
that  it  will  teach  a  certain  doctrine  8t£  it  i^  for  a  judge  on  condi- 
tion that  lie  will  render  certain  decisions  before  hearing  the  evi- 
dence. Judge  Parker  believes  that  a  professor  should  have  the 
right  t<>  teach  M  all  that  has  been  taught,  and  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  accepted  by  those  who 
represent  the  highest  cultivation  of  our  present  civilization." 
But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  Does  the  donor  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  highest  cultivation  of  our  present  civilization?  Can 
we  allow  the  donor  to  assume  the  role  of  umpire?  Must  not 
the  workers  in  the  particular  field  themselves  be  the  judges  of 
the  truth,  and  should  we  prohibit  individual  workers  from  stat- 
ing their  views  until  their  colleagues  have  taken  a  ballot  on  the 
question?  Such  a  procedure  would  certainly  interfere  with 
progress,  and  must  be  condemned  unless  we  are  willing  to  re- 
gard progress  itself  as  an  evil. 

Frank  Thilly 

University  of  Missouri, 
Columbus,  Mo. 


THE    RIGHTS   OF   DONORS1 

After  graduation  from  college  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  large  law  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  course  of  this  apprenticeship  I  found  that  we  clerks  were 
given  two  classes  of  cases  to  try :  those  unimportant  cases  which 
the  members  of  the  firm  felt  so  sure  would  be  won  that  it  made 
no  difference  who  presented  them;  and  the  cases  which  were 
so  sure  to  be  lost  that  they  were  unwilling  to  try  them  them- 
selves. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  from  your  committee  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  freedom  of  speech  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions, and  to  represent  the  rights  of  donors,  I  said  to  myself: 
"  Does  this  mean  that  the  donors  have  no  rights,  or  does  it 
mean  that  the  rights  of  the  donors  are  so  well  settled  that  it 
makes  no  difference  what  is  said  about  them?  "  And  it  is  in 
something  of  that  spirit  with  which  I  used  to  go  up  to  the 

1  Report  of  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1901. 
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courthouse  that  I  meet  you  to-day,  feeling  that  whatever  I  may 
say  will  have  very  little  influence  upon  your  judgment. 

Donors  readily  divide  themselves  into  three  classes:  those 
who  have  given;  those  who  are  giving;  and  those  who  are 
about  to  give.  The  rights  of  the  two  latter  classes  are  so  clear, 
and  they  are  so  well  able  to  enforce  them,  that  we  may  elimi- 
nate them  from  our  discussion  this  afternoon.  Those  who  are 
giving  may  cease  to  give;  those  who  are  about  to  give  may,  of 
course,  refrain  from  giving. 

The  attitude  of  an  educational  institution  toward  a  donor  is 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  a  fisherman  toward  a  fish.  Your 
presiding  officer,  whose  skill  as  an  angler  is  second  only  to  his 
ability  as  a  president,  will  understand  what  I  mean.  When 
the  fish  is  in  the  water  how  careful  the  fisherman  is  to  do  noth- 
ing— to  make  no  sound  or  movement  which  may  affect  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  fish.  These  ideas  of  the  fish  may  be  mere  preju- 
dices, but  they  have  the  angler's  respect.  Nothing  is  too  good 
for  that  fish,  the  choicest  fly  in  the  angler's  fly-book  is  at  his 
disposal.  How  carefully  the  angler  casts  the  fly,  and  how 
temptingly  he  makes  it  ripple  over  the  water ;  and  when  the  fish 
is  hooked  his  whole  attention — especially  if  the  fish  is  a  large 
one — is  given  to  managing  the  fish.  How  careful  he  is  to 
give  him  line  enough,  just  at  the  right  time,  and  then  how  cau- 
tiously yet  firmly  he  reels  him  in.  At  last  the  fish  is  in  the 
net;  with  no  gentle  hand  the  angler  grabs  him  by  the  gills, 
breaks  his  neck,  and  throws  him  into  the  basket.  Has  the  fish 
in  the  basket  any  rights  ? 

We  believe  that  donors  have  rights.  We  would  prefer  to 
put  it,  however  (and  we  trust  we  may  show  our  reasons  for 
doing  so  later),  that  institutions  of  learning  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  their  donors.  The  donor  has  no  legal  rights,  except  to 
see  that  the  money  or  gifts  which  he  has  given  are  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  charter  of  the  institution  to  which  he  has  given 
them.  There  are  conditional  gifts,  where  the  donor  has  the 
right  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions,  but,  mark 
you !  his  rights  there  are  not  the  rights  of  a  donor,  but  of  an 
owner,  based  upon  what  he  has  held  back  from  his  gift;  there- 
fore, we  may  say  that  the  donor  as  a  donor  has  no  legal  rights, 
except  that  which  we  have  stated,  namely,  the  right  to  insist 
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that  his  money  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter  of  the  institution  to  which  he  has  given  it.  There  are, 
\er,  in  this  world  rights  winch  are  far  more  important 
and  far  more  binding  than  those  which  can  be  asserted  by  civil 
pn  hi 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  our  successful  institutions  of  learning 
have  ><  1  much  of  life  in  themselves  that  they  are  more  than  mere 
corporations;  that  they  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
viduality; that  there  is  an  element  of  personality  in  them  which 
makes  them,  instead  of  ordinary  corporations,  living,  almost 
breathing,  entities,  having  a  life,  an  atmosphere  of  their  own? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  extent  to  which  this  element  of  per- 
sonality is  developed  measures  the  extent  of  the  success  of  the 
college  or  university  ?  We  speak  of  our  alma  mater,  and  our 
hearts  thrill  and  glow  at  the  recollection  of  what?  A  cluster 
of  old  buildings,  a  group  of  learned  and  venerable  professors — 
for  somehow  our  professors  always  seem  to  us  learned  and 
venerable,  even  tho  our  experience  in  life  has  since  taught  us 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  childish  and  narrow;  is  it  not 
rather  the  recollection  of  a  warm  and  living  influence  which 
clothed  those  old  buildings  and  that  group  of  men  with  a  warm 
and  living  personality  which  thrills  us  to-day  as  we  think  of  it? 
"  Fair  Harvard  "  is  more  than  a  corporation  to  those  who  have 
worn  the  crimson.  "  Old  Yale  "  is  a  living  personality  to  the 
wearers  of  the  blue. 

Now  then,  if  we  grant  this  element  of  personality  in  a  uni- 
versity, it  also  follows  that  a  university  or  college,  or  institu- 
tion if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  must  to  that  extent  be  subject  to 
the  laws  which  govern  persons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
As  between  man  and  man  every  gift  implies  an  obligation,  or 
rather,  every  gift  creates  an  obligation,  and  we  have  no  words 
too  strong  for  our  condemnation  of  those  who  forget  the  obli- 
gations of  gratitude.  Debts  of  honor  cannot  be  enforced  by 
civil  process,  but  the  man  of  integrity  is  much  more  careful  to 
see  that  the  debt  which  was  based  solely  upon  his  word  is  met 
than  he  is  to  see  that  the  obligations  for  which  he  can  be 
reached  in  {he  courts  are  fulfilled.  So  then,  if  we  have  rea- 
soned correctly,  the  rights  of  the  donors,  or  rather  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  institutions  to  their  donors,  are  based  upon  the  ordi- 
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nary  laws  of  gratitude,  of  honor,  and  of  morality  which  obtain 
between  man  and  man,  and  they  are  for  that  reason  more  bind- 
ing and  should  have  more  weight  and  infinitely  more  respect 
than  those  obligations  which,  like  the  instance  cited  by  Mr. 
McKelway,  are  based  upon  a  creed  that  is  walled  up  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  church. 

I  did  not  like,  and  I  do  not  like,  the  way  this  subject  is  stated. 
The  rights  of  donors  and  the  obligation  of  an  institution  to 
maintain  freedom  of  speech  are  set  over,  the  one  against  the 
other.  The  implication  is  that  if  donors  have  any  rights  they 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  freedom  of  speech  in  our  institu- 
tions; and  that,  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  freedom  of  speech,  it 
can  only  be  by  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  donors. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  rights  of  donors  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  here.  The  peculiarity  of  these  rights 
is  this :  the  moment  the  donor  elects  to  enforce  them,  he  loses 
them.  If  I  have  given  you  a  gift  you  are  under  obligation  to 
me.  You  recognize  it;  but  if  I  recognize  it,  if  I  try  to  enforce  a 
right  which  arises  from  a  gift,  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  giver;  I 
have  degraded  the  gift  into  a  mere  bargain — a  quid  pro  quo — 
and  I  have  canceled  your  obligation  which  was  based  upon  the 
gift.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  a  donor  attempts  to  unduly  inter- 
fere and  dictate  what  shall  be  taught  or  what  shall  be  said  in 
the  institution  to  which  he  has  given,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  at  that  moment  the  obligation  of 
the  institution  ceases,  and  the  trustees  may  well  say  to  their 
donor :  "  You  said  you  were  giving  us  a  gift,  and  now  we  find 
that  it  was  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  that  you  expect  us  to  give 
up  our  freedom,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  us  than 
your  gift,  in  exchange  therefor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rights  of  donors,  or  the  obli- 
gations of  the  institutions  to  their  donors,  must  affect  in  some 
degree  the  freedom  of  speech  in  our  institutions.  It  is  hardly 
for  us  in  this  discussion  to  attempt  to  show  how  far  this  may  be 
true,  or  what  rules  should  be  laid  down  concerning  it.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  talked  about  freedom  of  speech  any- 
way. We  have  acquired  a  reasonably  clear  conception  of 
liberty  as  affecting  conduct,  and  we  have  learned  that  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
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whatever  thai  may  happen  to  be;  bu1  we  have  no*  rid  oursejves 
of  the  idea  that  freedom  of  speech  implies  the  right  of  any  man, 
at  any  time,  at  any  place,  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head. 

The  recent  assassination  of  President  McKinley  has  served, 
perhaps,  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  that  the  term 
4<  freedom  of  speech  "  needs  some  wise  definition  and  some 
careful  limitations.  The  highest  form  of  liberty  comes  not 
where  every  right  is  emphasized,  but  is  rather  the  careful 
balancing  of  all  kinds  of  rights.  You  have  rights;  I  have 
rights;  our  rights  may  conflict;  neither  one  of  us  will  claim 
that  our  liberty  is  curtailed — our  real  liberty — because  we 
must  mutually  give  up  some  of  our  original  rights.  1  do 
not  feel  when  I  live  in  New  York  that  I  am  under  a  tyran- 
nical form  of  government  because  I  cannot  dump  my  ashes  on 
the  asphalt  in  front  of  my  door.  Why  should  not  we  apply  this 
same  principle  to  freedom  of  speech?  When  it  comes  to  real 
freedom  of  speech, — the  opportunity  for  every  man  to  say  the 
right  thing  at  suitable  times,  and  in  proper  places, — I  yield  to 
no  one  in  its  defense.  I  hold  that  the  life  of  our  universities 
and  all  their  value  depends  upon  the  proper  safeguarding  of 
freedom  of  speech,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
terms  "  freedom  of  speech,"  and  "  the  right  to  talk." 

We  must  recollect,  also,  that  our  larger  universities  are  not 
the  simple  things  that  our  smaller  colleges  once  were,  and  some 
of  them  are.  It  was  my  fortune  to  graduate  from  a  small  col- 
lege; it  was  one  of  those  small  colleges,  by  the  way.  which  gave 
Mr.  McKelway  one  of  those  numerous  degrees  which  hang 
upon  his  girdle,  like  scalps  upon  the  wigwam  of  the  brave.  I 
am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  since  that  time  we  have  not  <mly 
grown  in  stature,  but  have  increased  in  wisdom  as  well.  In  a 
college  of  that  kind  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  freedom  of  speech;  in  fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
it;  but  when  ymi  come  to  the  complexities  which  have  grown 
up  in  our  universities, — when  you  think  of  the  eoormotu 
of  their  endowments,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  branched 
out  in  every  direction, — it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  gov- 
erning body  in  whom  the  respon sibility  is  lodged  of  acting  as  a 
balance  wheel  on  some  of  these  brilliant  investigators.  There 
must  be  some  way  in  which  the  proper  trend  and  direction  of 
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the  university  life  and  thought  can  be  maintained.  In  the 
small  college  of  which  I  spoke  an  incident  happened  that  seems 
to  me  not  inappropriate  here  as  illustrating  a  principle  which 
might  safely  be  applied.  The  class  to  which  I  belonged  had 
been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  which  consisted  in  a  breach  of 
the  rules  of  the  college,  and  we  were  invited  to  the  president's 
office.  It  was  a  small  college,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  having 
at  the  head  of  that  small  college  a  very  large  man.  We  were 
invited  to  call,  and  the  president,  who  was  a  tall  man,  rather 
spare,  and  whose  eyes  had  either  a  merry  twinkle  which  every- 
body loved  to  see,  or  a  steely  glint  which  I  never  saw  fail  to 
quell  any  person  that  dared  defy  him,  was  in  his  study;  we  all 
knew — at  least  most  of  us  knew — that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said;  we  had  had  our  fun,  we  might  as  well  pay  for  it;  and  we 
were  prepared  to  pay  for  it  to  the  full  limit.  The  doctor  pro- 
duced a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  undue  humiliation ;  he  read  it  to  us ;  and  asked  us  if 
there  were  any  questions  that  we  wanted  to  ask.  He  said  he 
wished  us  to  sign  it;  it  amounted  practically  to  an  admission 
that  we  had  done  wrong  in  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  we  would  not  do  so  any  more.  One  of  my  class- 
mates could  not  restrain  himself;  thinking  he  saw  the  chance  of 
putting  the  old  doctor  in  a  hole,  he  said :  "  Doctor,  supposing  a 
man  had  conscientiously  done  this  act,  would  you  advise  him 
to  sign  that  paper?  "  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  old  doctor's 
«eye,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  knew  it  boded  no  good  for 
the  questioner.  He  answered,  "  Mr.  Johnson,  I  should  feel 
compelled  to  advise  you,  if  you  had  conscientiously  done  that 
act,  not  to  sign  that  paper;  but  I  should  also  feel  compelled  to 
advise  you  that  you  have  a  conscience  which  will  expel  you 
from  this  university." 

We  have  said  that  we  objected  to  the  intimation  that  the 
rights  of  donors  were  opposed  to  freedom  of  speech  in  our  in- 
stitutions. We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  to  the 
freedom  of  speech  from  the  donors  of  the  past — and,  by  the 
way,  why  should  we  always  imply,  when  we  speak  of  a  donor, 
somebody  who  has  given  money?  Isn't  it  time  that  we  got 
away  from  that  construction;  is  it  not  time  that  we  should 
recognize  as  donors  not  only  those  men  who  have  given  of  their 
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abundance,  bul  also  those  who  have  poured  into  the  treasury 

Of  an  institution  their  very  living,  all  that  they  had,  even 
themselves— -those  who  have  given  their  lives,  when  they  have 
had  no  money  to  give?  Are  they  not  donors,  as  well  as  those 
Who  have  simply  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  given 
of  their  money?  When  we  speak  of  the  rights  of  donors,  then, 
we  do  not  refer  to  this  man  and  that  man  who  has  given  of  his 
millions  or  his  tens  of  millions,  but  we  refer  to  those  who  have 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  faithfully  devoted  their  lives,  and 
the  best  of  themselves,  to  those  universities  for  which  they 
have  worked.  The  old  doctor  to  whom  I  alluded  I  consider 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  institution  to  which  I  belonged. 

It  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  the  dangers  to  freedom  of 
speech  come  from  within,  and  are  twofold:  first,  the  dangers 
that  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech  will  create  a  reaction 
against  it;  secondly,  the  danger  that  in  these  times,  which  are 
so  strongly  commercial  in  their  tendencies;  in  these. times  when, 
as  you  approach  a  city,  you  no  longer  see  the  spires  of  the 
churches,  but  the  sky-scrapers  which  are  devoted  to  business 
enterprises;  in  these  times  when  the  strain  upon  the  universi- 
ties for  an  increase  of  endowment  and  increase  of  courses,  of 
increase  in  every  line,  are  so  great  that  there  will  be  a  danger 
from  within  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
stitutions themselves,  to  barter  something  of  that  freedom  of 
speech,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  gifts  from  those  who  do 
not  have  the  good  of  education  at  heart,  but  who  desire  to  have 
a  university  at  their  command,  as  they  would  buy  into  the 
stock-lists  of  a  city  newspaper.  If  anybody  speaks  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  speech  this  afternoon,  however  strongly  he  may 
advocate  it,  I  would  say  "  Amen."  No  one  can  be  more 
heartily  in  favor  of  it  than  I  myself.  I  believe  that  what  honor 
is  to  a  woman,  freedom  of  speech  is  to  a  university,  and  the 
university  which  barters  any  part  of  this  freedom  for  the  sake 
of  gain  will  be  an  outcast  from  the  sisterhood  of  institutions. 

James  C.   Colgate 

New  York 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Source  book  of  the  history  of  education :  Greek  and  Roman  period — By  Paul 
Monroe,  adjunct  professor  of  the  history  of  education  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901.  xiii-f-515 
p.     $2.25. 

Students  of  education  are  placed  under  lasting  obligations  to 
Professor  Monroe  for  bringing  together  so  much  excellent 
historic  material.  While  the  sources  here  presented  have  been 
simply  compiled  from  standard  translations,  as  regards  dis- 
criminative selection  at  least,  the  compilation  has  been  admir- 
ably done. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  book  is  very  properly  given  to  ancient 
Greek  education.  The  first  chapter  characterizes  old  Greek 
education — education  of  the  Homeric  period  as  well  as  the  his- 
toric periods  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  education — and  is  illus- 
trated by  selections  from  the  Life  of  Lycurgus  by  Plutarch,  the 
Funeral  oration  of  Pericles  by  Thucydides,  and  the  Protagoras 
of  Plato. 

The  educational  facilities  accorded  to  women  by  the  Greeks, 
with  selections  from  several  of  the  chapters  of  the  Economics 
of  Xenophon,  are  presented  in  the  second  chapter.  The  critical 
tendencies  of  the  new  Greek  education,  as  well  as  the  movement 
represented  by  the  Sophists,  are  treated  in  the  third  chapter.  A 
wide  range  of  illustrative  selections — the  Clouds  of  Aristoph- 
anes, the  oration  Against  the  sophists  by  Isocrates,  and  frag- 
ments from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic — are  given  by 
Professor  Monroe,  and  these  will  greatly  aid  students  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  contested  period. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters — perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  the  book — are  concerned  with  Greek  educational  theorists. 
The  first  presents  the  problem  of  the  theorists,  and  notably  of 
Socrates  and  Xenophon,  with  a  citation  from  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Cyropcedia;  the  second  gives  the  philosophical  view 
of  education  as  presented  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  of 
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Plato,  and  the  third  view  is  that  of  the  scientists,  with  Aris- 
totle and  Ins  Politics  as  spokesman.     The  dosing  chapter  of 

Tart  I  treats  of  the  later  cosmopolitan  Greek  education,  with 
an  account  of  the  philosophical  schools  and  the  University  of 
Athens,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Athenian  senate  and  assembly. 

Roman  education  is  likewise  given  seven  chapters,  altho 
more  than  a  fifth  briefer  in  space  than  the  chapters  devoted  to 
ancient  Greece.  The  first  chapter  presents  the  subject-matter, 
method,  and  organization  of  early  Roman  education  and 
fragments  of  the  Laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  second  and 
third  periods  of  Roman  education — covered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  schools  and  the  Hellenization  of  education — are 
treated  at  length  by  appropriate  comments  by  the  author  and 
judicious  selections  from  Latin  sources.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  the  Roman's  view  of  the  orator  as  the  ideal  of  education, 
with  selections  from  Cicero,  and  the  closing  chapter  of  the 
book  presents  the  scientific  exposition  of  Roman  education, 
with  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  as  the  core. 

The  book  is  distinctly  useful  because  it  renders  accessible  to 
students  of  the  history  of  education,  whose  library  facilities  are 
limited,  some  excellent  original  sources  on  Greek  and  Roman 
education.  The  author  has  briefly  characterized  each  period, 
and  these  characterizations  give  the  book  an  added  value,  for 
they  are  always  to  the  point;  and  they  are  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  one  finds  in  the  handbooks  on  the  history  of  education. 

Normal  schools  and  colleges  should  be  grateful  to  Professor 
Monroe  for  his  painstaking  labors  and  give  his  book  the  widest 
possible  use  in  their  classes;  for  at  best  the  sale  of  such  a  book 
is  small,  and  both  author  and  publisher  are  entitled  to  no  small 
measure  of  praise  for  their  labor  of  love.  The  book  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  not  its  least  value  is  the  excellent  index. 

Will  S.   Monroe 

Statk  Normal  School, 
1 FIELD,  Mass. 


Die  Geisteskrankheiten  des  Kindesalters  :  (V.  Bud,  i.  Heft.  Sammlung 
von  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Padagogischen  Psychologic  und  Physi- 
ologic)—By  Dr.  TH.  Zikhkn,  Professor  a.  d.  Universitat  Utrecht.  Herlin  : 
Reuther  &  Reichard,  1902.     79  p.      1.80  Marks. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  monographs  by  Professor  Ziehen  on 
the  same  general  topic.     The  general   nature  and   particular 
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symptoms  of  weak-mindedness  in  its  various  degrees  and  forms 
are  described  clearly.  Its  causation  is  discussed  in  a  scientific 
temper,  and  advice  that  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  is 
certainly  excellent  is  given  concerning  treatment.  The  author 
is  somewhat  artificial  in  the  classifications  he  makes  and  in  the 
discussion  of  symptoms,  but  he  is  less  so  than  the  average 
writer  on  medical  topics  and  has,  at  bottom,  correct  notions  of 
the  continuity  of  the  grades  of  defect  and  of  the  irregularity  of 
symptomatic  manifestations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
notions  are  without  the  assistance  of  technical  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  variable  phenomena  and  the  methods  of 
measuring  them.  For  instance,  the  excellent  discussion  of 
children  only  slightly  below  harmless  stupidity  might  have  been 
made  still  better  if  precise  comparisons  with  average  children 
had  been  made;  and  the  whole  theory  of  generalized  mental 
weakness  could  have  been  stated  with  absolute  truth  and  clear- 
ness if  the  author  had  used  a  measure  of  mental  efficiency,  and 
given  to  individual  cases  grades  based  upon  it.  Again,  the 
correlations  between  various  hereditary  and  environmental  in- 
fluences would  give  much  more  complete,  precise,  and  secure  re- 
sults if  they  were  worked  out  by  a  little  more  adequate  mathe- 
matics than  gross  percentages  between,  for  instance,  "drunk- 
enness "  and  "  idiocy." 

Professor  Ziehen's  monograph  should  become  known  to  sev- 
eral different  classes  of  readers.  Medical  men  may  profit  from 
its  broad  treatment  and  psychological  methods  of  diagnosis. 
Psychologists  may  see  in  it  interesting  problems  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  mental  life  of  the  idiot  and  of  the  imbecile  to 
that  of  the  brutes,  and  get  hints  of  the  mental  qualities  that 
determine  general  efficiency.  Teachers  and  managers  of  school 
systems  may  acquire  a  comprehension  of  the  general  make-up 
of  defectives,  and  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  them,  and  per- 
haps learn  about  the  nature  of  mental  development  in  children 
of  better  grade  from  the  description  of  those  in  whom  develop- 
ment is  hindered  or  absent.  Finally,  the  capable  investigator 
may  be  struck  by  the  opportunity  that  is  afforded  by  weak- 
minded  children  for  exact  studies  of  genetic  and  dynamic 
problems. 
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Uebcr  Sprach-und  Sprachvorstellungen:  (I\r.  Band,  6.  Heft.    Sammlung  von 

uxUungea  Mttden  Gebietedei  Pndagogischcn  Psychologie  and  Physiologic) 

:lin:  Readier  ft  Rdchard,  1901.     Sop.     1.80  Marks. 

The  author  attempts  to  describe  the  mental  states  connected 
with  speech  and  to  derive  certain  practical  precepts  concerning 
methods  of  instruction.  The  monograph  is  readable,  clear 
and  free  from  such  vagaries  as  frequently  characterize  the 
writings  of  philologists  about  psychology  or  of  psychologists 
about  linguistics.  But  the  failure  to  realize  the  tremendous 
range  of  variation  in  mental  imagery  makes  the  description  un- 
true to  the  facts,  and  lack  either  of  acquaintance  with  or  of 
comprehension  of  James's  account  of  our  feelings  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  things  spoils  the  sections  on  verbs  and  on  the  sen- 
tence. Similar  apparent  ignorance  of  James's  writings  permits 
the  author  to  revert  to  the  nominalist  view  of  abstract  ideas. 
The  general  thesis  that  the  meaning  to  others  of  the  words  we 
use  depends  upon  the  mental  states  which  have  gone  with  those 
words  in  their  experience  is,  of  course,  true,  but  the  restriction 
of  mental  states  to  concrete  images  of  things  and  feelings  of 
our  attitudes  toward  them  deprives  the  truth  of  utility. 


Die  Psychische  Entwicklung  und  Padagogische  Behandlung  Schwer- 
hdriger  Kinder:  (IV.  Band,  5  Heft.  Sammlungen  von  Abhandlungen  aus  dem 
Gebiete  der  Padagogischen  Psychologie  und  Physiologie) — By  Karl  Brai  <k- 
MANN.     Berlin:  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1901.     90  p.     2  Marks. 

Clearness  and  absence  of  technicalities  characterize  this 
monograph  as  well  as  the  other  two.  Herr  Brauckmann  sets 
himself  the  task  of  describing  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  deaf 
children,  and  of  justifying  certain  methods,  both  with  the  aid  of 
a  psychological  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf.  He  joins 
to  practical  experience  more  than  an  amateur's  knowledge  of 
psychology  and  a  most  laudable  sense  of  the  concrete.  The 
psychology  is  somewhat  narrow ;  for  instance,  the  value  of  our 
images  of  the  movements  of  articulation  is  overemphasized, 
and  the  ability  of  human  beings  to  think  with  any  sort  of 
symbols  is  not  fully  realized.  The  wisdom  of  the  practical 
methods  of  treatment  must  be  estimated  by  the  experts  who 
may  use  them.  Herr  Brauckmann's  discussions  of  the  loss  in 
feelings  of  relationship  due  to  the  absence  of  oral  intercourse, 
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and  of  the  unfitness  of  ordinary  school  education  for  children 
who  are  even  only  moderately  deaf,  are  particularly  sagacious. 
His  general  point  of  view — that  to  the  deaf  child  the  world 
does  not  supply  the  adequate  stimulus  for  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  and  that  we  must  first  of  all  make  up  the  deficiency — is 
very  useful. 

All  three  of  these  monographs  should  be  a  reproach  to 
American  psychologists  for  their  failure  to  prove  the  value  of 
their  science  in  application  to  special  forms  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  and  to  American  teachers  of  defective  chil- 
dren for  their  failure  to  study  carefully  the  activities  they  are 
engaged  in.  Only  by  trying  to  apply  psychological  facts  to 
practice  can  we  discover  whether,  and  where,  and  how  they  do 
apply.  Only  by  trying  to  get  an  insight  into  the  facts  of  our 
teaching  can  we  tell  whether  such  insight  will  improve  it. 
Much  better  work  can  be  done  than  is  represented  by  these 
monographs.  Many  of  the  questions  they  suggest  can  be 
settled  by  ordinary  psychological  insight,  if  industry  is  com- 
bined with  it. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


X 

NOTES   AND    NEWS 

The  official  announcement  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
Inlt^ution116*16  purpose  in  founding  and  endowing  the  Car- 
negie Institution  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  to 
promote  research,  and  research  only.  The  newspapers  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Gilman  the  preposterous  statement  that  the  In- 
stitution would  make  a  subvention  to  any  inventor  or  crank 
who  came  along.  Mr.  Gilman,  of  course,  never  said  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  sound  common  sense  would  re- 
volt at  any  such  idea.  The  vast  fund  of  ten  million  dollars  is 
to  be  used  to  promote  research  by  trained  and  experienced 
scholars  and  scientists,  and  not  by  adventurers.  It  strengthens 
higher  education  in  America  at  its  weakest  point,  and  will 
stimulate  the  highest  type  of  scientific  investigation  in  a  quite 
unexampled  fashion. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  are :  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  Jersey,  John  S.  Bill- 
ings of  New  York,  William  N.  Frew  of  Pennsylvania,  Lyman 
J.  Gage  of  Illinois,  Daniel  C.  Gilman  of  Maryland,  John  Hay 
of  District  of  Columbia,  Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  New  Jersey, 
Henry  L.  Higginson  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Hitchcock  of 
>uri,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  of  Illinois,  William  Lindsay 
of  Kentucky,  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  Wayne  MacVeagh  of 
Pennsylvania,  D.  O.  Mills  of  California,  S.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Pennsylvania,  \Y.  W.  Morrow  of  California,  Elihu  Root  of 
New  York,  John  C.  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Andrew  D.  White 
of  New  York,  Edward  I).  White  of  Louisiana.  Charles  D. 
Walcott  of  District  of  Columbia,  and  Carroll  I).  Wright  of 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  clear  that  these  gentlemen  are  competent  to  be  trustees 
only,  and  not  in  any  sense  directors  of  the  u  the  fund. 
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They  must  choose  the  men,  themselves  skilled  investigators  and 
organizers  of  investigation,  who  will  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  directive  oversight  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  declared  purpose  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
"  to  found  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  spirit  of  Washing- 
ton, an  institution  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  institutions 
now,  or  hereafter,  established  there  or  elsewhere,  shall,  in  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  manner,  encourage  investigation,  re- 
search, and  discovery;  encourage  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  the  improvement  of  mankind;  provide  such  buildings, 
laboratories,  books,  and  apparatus  as  may  be  needed,  and  afford 
instruction  of  an  advanced  character  to  students  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  inside  or  outside  of  schools,  properly  qualified 
to  profit  thereby. " 

Among  the  aims  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  these : 

"  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  universities  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning  thruout  the  country  by  utilizing  and  add- 
ing to  their  existing  facilities  and  by  aiding  teachers  in  the 
various  institutions  for  experimental  and  other  work  on  these 
institutions,  as  far  as  may  be  advisable. 

M  To  discover  the  exceptional  man  in  every  department  of 
study,  whenever  and  wherever  found,  and  enable  him  by  finan- 
cial aid  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems  specially  designed 
his  lifework. 

"  To  promote  original  research,  paying  great  attention 
thereto,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  institution. 

"  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education. 

"  To  enable  such  students  as  may  find  Washington  the  best 
point  for  their  special  studies  to  avail  themselves  of  such  ad- 
vantages as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  museums,  libraries, 
laboratories,  observatory,  meteorological,  piscicultural,  and 
forestry  schools  and  kindred  institutions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

"  To  insure  the  prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation,  a  field  considered  to  be  highly 
important. " 

The  wisdom  of  these  provisions  is  apparent  in  every  line, 
and  will  be  increasingly  recognized  as  time  goes  on. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MARCH,  i9oi 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
TO  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES l 

A  national  library  is  primarily  a  library  of  record.  It  has  a 
duty  to  gather  and  to  preserve  every  procurable  literary  me- 
morial, every  evidence  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  country 
which  maintains  it.  As  to  the  literature  of  that  country,  its 
scope  is  comprehensive.  It  accumulates  without  reference  to 
present  interest,  and  it  considers  future  rather  than  present  use. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  such  a  duty.  It  has  also  an 
opportunity  not  given  to  any  local  library.  It  has  a  collection 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes  representing  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  American  imprints.  It  has  by  law  without 
cost  two  copies  of  every  book  or  other  article  entered  for  copy- 
right in  the  United  States;  and  it  has  now  a  substantial  annual 
appropriation  for  purchase  which  will  enable  it  to  make  good 
many  of  its  deficiencies  in  the  publications  of  the  past. 

A  library  for  research  must  cover  a  far  wider  area;  and  it 
has  an  affirmative  duty  to  be  useful  not  imposed  upon  a  mere 
record  office.  Certainly  a  national  library  is  expected  in  scope 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  comprehensive.  It  is  not  exempt  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  local  collections  of  importance  in  certain 
departments  of  literature  already  pre-eminent.  The  existence 
of  these,  maintained  by  local  authorities,  having  a  duty  to  a 
local  constituency,  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  one  great 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  28,  1901. 
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central  library  which  shall  utilize  the  resources  of  the  National 
Government  to  form,  at  one  convenient  point,  a  collection  uni- 
versal in  scope,  which  shall  have  a  duty  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  established  as  a  legislative 
library  for  the  use  of  Congress.  But  it  has  grown  far  beyond 
such  a  limit.  The  dimension  and  character  of  its  present  col- 
lections, its  resources  and  equipment,  all  point  to  an  ampler 
service  than  is  indicated  by  its  title.  We  have  now  no  hesita- 
tion in  discussing  this  as  a  possible  service  to  scholarship  at 
large.  It  may  include  a  service  to  investigation  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  But  we  are  at  the  moment  concerned 
only  with  investigations  in  history. 

How  far  is  the  Library  likely  to  be  competent  (i)  in  scope; 
(2)  in  facilities  for  aiding  research  upon  its  premises;  (3)  in 
endeavors  to  promote  research  in  the  country  at  large  ? 

What  the  Library  is,  and  in  a  measure  what  it  has,  is  set  forth 
in  the  Annual  Report  and  Manual  which  is  placed  in  your 
hands  this  morning.  The  report  proper  (Part  I)  deals  with 
the  operations  of  the  past  fiscal  year;  it  includes,  however,  as 
an  Appendix,  a  list  of  the  more  important  miscellaneous  acces- 
sions of  the  past  two  years  significant  of  current  tendencies  in 
purchase.  The  Manual  (Part  II),  after  a  brief  historical 
resume,  outlines  the  present  constitution  and  organization  of 
the  Library,  describes  the  functions  of  each  division,  and  its  • 
processes,  and  then  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  existing  collec- 
tions. The  analysis  is  but  summary  and  necessarily  superficial,, 
especially  as  to  the  material  of  history.  The  manuscript  col- 
lections are,  however,  treated  more  systematically.  The  maps 
relating  to  America  are  for  the  most  part  listed  in  the  recently- 
issued  List  of  Maps  of  America  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  volume,  of  1 137  pages,  is  also  before  you,  and  a  copy  of  it 
is  at  the  service  of  every  member  of  the  Association  who  can 
put  it  to  practical  use.  The  collection  of  maps  comprises  in  all 
60,000  items,  of  which  the  American  section  numbers  over  one- 
half.  The  List  includes,  moreover,  maps  in  books, — atlases, 
monographs,  and  serials, — thus  bringing  to  the  surface  much 
material  hitherto  submerged.     Among  the  106,000  items  in 
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the  collection  designated  "  Prints"  are,  of  course,  many — en- 
gravings, photographs,  cartoons — which  have  illustrative  value 
in  connection  with  certain  periods  of  American  history,  par- 
ticularly the  Civil  War;  and  with  personages  and  affairs  at 
the  National  Capital  since  the  location  here  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  documents  are  treated  separately  in  the  Manual.  They 
do  not  yet  form  a  collection  such  as  should  be  in  the  National, 
or  even  in  the  Congressional  Library  of  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  comprise  a  complete  representation  even  of  the 
documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress.  Many  documents  of 
the  first  fourteen  Congresses  listed  by  General  Greely  are  lack- 
ing here.  Of  those  of  later  date  many  failed  to  reach  the 
Library,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  law  regulating  dis- 
tribution. The  law  failed  to  specify  with  precision  depart- 
mental publications;  it  did  not  cover  bills  introduced  but  not 
enacted,  nor  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees or  Congressional  commissions.  A  joint  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  session  substitutes  a  definite  and  more  com- 
prehensive provision.  Under  this  the  Library  receives  every 
Federal  document  of  importance,  and  copies  of  every  bill  intro- 
duced into  Congress.  The  reports  of  all  hearings  before  Con- 
gressional committees  are  not  included,  but  these  may  in  gen- 
eral be  secured  by  specific  application.  The  organization  last 
year  of  a  division  of  the  Library  to  devote  attention  solely  to 
the  acquisition  and  care  of  documents  gives  a  greater  certainty 
than  has  ever  been  possible  heretofore  that  such  material  will 
be  acquired  promptly  and  cared  for  adequately.  This  divi- 
sion is  endeavoring  to  complete  our  files  thruout — of  Federal 
documents;  of  State  documents,  and  of  those  of  municipalities 
having  100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  or  important  as  con- 
cerned in  some  special  undertaking  which  may  have  interest 
for  the  historian,  the  economist,  or  the  scientist.  In  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  documents  of  foreign  countries,  the  Library  has 
the  advantage  of  100  sets  of  Federal  publications  placed  at  its 
disposal  for  international  exchange. 

The  material  in  the  Library  classed  as  "  Documents  "  now 
consists  of  about  90,000  volumes,  in  itself  no  small,  tho  ad- 
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mittedly  an  imperfect,  collection.  The  resources  of  the 
Library  for  perfecting  the  collection  in  the  publications  of  the 
past  and  in  securing  the  appropriate  publications  of  the  future 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  library  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  would  be  improved  if  it  were  in  title,  as  well 
as  in  fact,  the  National  Library  of  the  United  States ;  but  even 
under  its  present  title  it  is  becoming  well  known  abroad 
as,  in  effect,  the  National  Library;  it  has  the  aid  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  in  securing  foreign  publi- 
cations, and  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  franking  privilege  in 
securing  ;domestic  ones. 

Its  collection  of  miscellaneous  serials  will  benefit  by  similar 
advantages,  as  well  as  by  direct  expenditure.  Of  the  7000 
serials  currently  received,  only  about  800  have  to  be  subscribed 
for:  1300  come  from  copyright;  2000  from  the  Smithsonian 
exchanges,  and  2600  as  gifts  from  the  publishers.  It  has 
already  the  largest  existing  collection  of  files  of  American 
newspapers,  including  at  least  two  of  the  leading  papers  repre- 
senting different  political  parties  published  in  each  State  of  the 
Union  since  1870;  including,  also,  more  or  less  complete  files 
of  leading  papers  from  a  much  earlier  date.  For  instance,  the 
National  Intelligencer,  1800- 1870;  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  from  1 801;  the  New  York  Tribune  from  1841;  the  New 
York  Times  from  1851;  the  New  York  World  from  i860;  the 
New  York  Herald  from  1846;  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  from 
i860;  the  Richmond  Enquirer  from  1808;  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette from  1820;  the  Charleston  Courier,  Savannah  Republican, 
etc.  These  are  but  examples,  tho  the  most  notable  ones.  In 
papers  prior  to  1800  the  Library  is  inferior  to  several  other  in- 
stitutions, e.  g.,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worces- 
ter. Three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  eighteenth-century 
papers  came  to  it  with  the  Force  Collection,  and  it  has  acquired, 
and  is  acquiring,  others  wherever  the  opportunity  offers.  It 
has  just  added  largely  to  its  file  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Of  the  22,000  volumes  of  newspapers  in  the  Library  the  larger 
part  are  American.  Of  foreign  there  are,  however,  several 
files  of  great  importance  practically  complete.  Among  these 
are:  The  London  Gazette,  1665  to  date;  London  Times,  1796 
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to  date:  London  Chronicle,  1757  to  1795;  Moniteur  Unm 

1789  to  elate;  Journal  des  /h'bots,  1789  to  date,  and  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  1789  to  date.     There  is  the  Gageta  de  Madrid, 

1870-1900;  the  Diario  de  la  Marino  (Habana)    1844-82;  the 

ta  de  la  Habana,    1883-94,  and   from    1900.     There  is 

El  Diario  de  la  RepHbHca  de  Mexico  for  the  period  of  the 

Mexican  war. 

The  Library  is  now  currently  receiving  over  900  news- 
papers, of  which  all  of  the  American,  and  part  of  the  foreign, 
are  retained  and  preserved  and  in  part  bound.  In  its  purchases 
it  omits  no  item  within  its  means  which  can  aid  to  make  this 
section  of  its  collection  as  nearly  as  possible  complete.  Its  ap- 
propriation for  serials  is  $5000  a  year. 

In  three  classes  of  material  of  more  or  less  concern  to  his- 
torical research,  the  National  Library  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
pre-eminent :  in  documents,  in  serials,  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
publications  copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  For  other  mis- 
cellaneous printed  material  in  enlargement  of  its  present  collec- 
tion, it  must  depend  chiefly  upon  purchase.  Its  appropriation 
for  purchase  (excluding  serials  and  law  books)  amounts,  this 
year,  to  $60,000.  Had  such  a  sum  been  available  from  the 
beginning,  the  Library  might  now,  except  as  to  manuscripts 
and  material  which  cannot  be  acquired  thru  purchase,  be  on  a 
par  with  most  of  the  great  collections  abroad.  Down  to  1897, 
however,  the  appropriation  never  exceeded  $10,000  a  year. 
When,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the  existing  collection  as  compris- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  over  400,000  other  items,  we  must  add  that  to 
a  large  degree  it  has  not  l>een  the  result  of  deliberate  selection 
and  systematic  purchase.  If  you  will  glance,  however,  at  the 
list  of  significant  recent  accessions  as  given  in  Part  I  of  the  re- 
port, you  will  see  that  endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  secure 
every  standard  publication  of  interest  to  scholarship,  and 
among  these  all  publications  which  are  fundamental  in  the 
study  or  investigation  of  history.  With  the  appropriation  at 
a  normal, — and  considering  that  the  Library  comes  into  the 
market  so  late,  $100,000  a  year  seems  to  me  but  a  normal. — 
there  should  be  good  hope  of  accumulating  here  the  most  nearly 
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comprehensive  collection  in  the  United  States  of  secondary 
material  that  concerns  the  student  of  history  as  well  as  the 
student  of  those  other  departments  of  literature  in  which  the 
National  Library,  which  is  also  the  Library  of  Congress,  would 
be  expected  to  be  pre-eminent,  i.  e.,  political  and  social  science, 
economics,  administration,  public  and  international  law,  and 
jurisprudence  in  general. 

A  library  which  is  to  aid  historical  research  adequately, 
which  is  to  be  a  laboratory,  mast,  of  course,  contain  something 
besides  the  secondary  material.  Within  its  province  it  should 
be  able  to  offer  original  sources — the  material  which  is  primary 
as  against  that  which  is  merely  secondary. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  primary  sources  there  are  difficulties 
which  form  an  absolute  bar  to  a  library  starting  its  deliberate 
accumulations  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is 
scarcely  a  printed  book  or  pamphlet  which  such  a  library  may 
not  at  some  time,  by  some  expenditure,  hope  to  secure.  But 
the  manuscript  material  is  for  the  most  part  already  in  public 
institutions,  and  no  longer  procurable.  It  was  once  held 
largely  by  private  families;  it  has  in  times  past  come  into  the 
market  thru  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  owners;  but  where 
it  has  been  acquired  by  a  public  institution  it  is  not  likely  again 
to  emerge. 

It  is  pleasant  to  conjecture  the  National  Library  of  the 
United  States  accumulating  at  Washington  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  which  would  accomplish  for  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can history  what  is  accomplished  by  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museums  combined  for  the  student  of  British  history.  But 
such  a  consummation  is  impossible. 

The  manuscript  material  of  concern  to  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  libraries  or  in  archive 
offices,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  It  will  remain  with 
its  present  custodians.  It  cannot  be  centralized  at  Washing- 
ton; and  it  cannot  be  duplicated  there.  One  cannot  say  that 
all  of  it  is  most  useful  where  it  is.  The  convenience  of  investi- 
gation requires  that  the  material  bearing  upon  a  particular  sub- 
ject or  relating  to  a  particular  area  should  be  concentrated.  At 
present  it  is  more  or  less  scattered.     But  we  cannot  readjust 
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existing  collections.  It  does  seem,  however,  as  if  in  future  ac- 
quisitions some  differentiation  might  be  observed.  The  ma- 
terial relating  to  a  particular  locality  should  be  left  to  the  local 
library  having  a  particular  duty  to  that  locality.  The  material 
relating  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  the  origins,  history,  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  left  to  the 
Library  of  the  nation. 

No  student  of  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  can  study  it 
without  a  visit  to  New  York  City;  no  student  of  the  history 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  can  study  it  without  a  visit 
to  Boston.  His  convenience  requires  that  the  material  in  each 
case  shall  be  concentrated  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  impossible 
for  either  of  these  places  to  duplicate  the  material  in  the  other. 
It  is  inconsiderate  for  the  two  to  compete  for  other  material 
coming  later  into  the  market.  .  It  would  be  inconsiderate,  not 
to  the  same  degree,  but  in  kind,  for  the  National  Library  to 
come  in  as  a  competitor.  When  Boston  and  Philadelphia  com- 
pete for  Franklin  imprints,  the  competition  may  double  the 
price;  but  so  far  from  doubling  the  material,  it  reduces  by  one- 
half  the  material  which  either  can  acquire.  A  similar  result 
attends  all  the  present  extravagant  competition  among 
libraries,  and  it  is,  of  course,  exaggerated  where  the  material  is 
manuscript  and  unique.  The  funds  of  any  one  library  are 
limited.  The  prices  for  manuscript  material  are  artificial,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  competition.  If,  instead  of  the  present 
competition  which  raises  them  to  an  exorbitant  figure,  each  lib- 
rary would  recognize  an  area  appropriate  to  the  others  and  ab- 
stain from  the  competition,  a  larger  amount  of  material  would 
be  secured  for  the  investigator  and  placed  where  he  could  use  it 
(with  cognate  material)  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Library,  not 
merely  to  abstain  from  such  competition,  but  to  exert  itself 
affirmatively  to  complete  the  local  collections  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  particular  locality  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  in  all  that 
relates  exclusively  to  it  since  the  Revolution.  In  so  far  as  the 
appropriate  local  institution  having  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  material  cannot  afford  it,  the  National  Library  should 
clearly  have  the  preference  as  against  the  library  of  any  other 
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locality.  And  it  should  be  able  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the 
local  authorities  to  secure  what  is  obviously  within  its  own 
province.  I  am  happy  to  mention  a  recent  notable  instance 
where  this  aid  was  extended :  the  New  York  Public  Library 
generously  transferring  to  the  National  Library  its  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  Robert  Morris  papers,  which,  tho  invaluable  any- 
where, were,  as  the  original  records  of  our  first  Federal  depart- 
ment of  finance,  of  paramount  appropriateness  to  the  collection 
at  Washington. 

To  determine  the  material  purely  local  is  not  indeed  easy. 
We  certainly  cannot  divide  American  history  at  1776  or  at 
1783  or  at  1789,  and  say  that  the  National  Library  should  con- 
cern itself  only  with  what  occurred  subsequently  to  any  one  of 
these  dates.  Still  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation;  there  is  an 
area  peculiarly  appropriate  to  it,  and  in  part  exclusively  appro- 
priate. Its  present  collections,  so  far  as  they  are  of  signifi- 
cance, fall  within  it. 

They  are  analyzed  in  Part  II  of  the  Report  which  you  have 
before  you.  As  you  see,  the  manuscripts  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Library  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  revolutionary 
and  post-revolutionary  period.  Of  material  of  earlier  date 
there  is  nothing  of  significance,  except  some  500  official  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  New  Hampshire,  1629- 1809;  300 
documents  relating  to  Massachusetts  (including  some  50 
letters  and  papers  regarding  the  French  and  Indian  war)  ; 
seven  bundles  of  Colonial  Records,  1606- 1700;  two  folio  vol- 
umes of  public  documents  relating  to  New  York,  1664-1713; 
some  documents  relating  to  the  Dutch  Colonies,  1649-50;  some 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  New  Jersey,  1 676-1 75 7, 
and  various  documents  of  much  greater  import  relating  to  Vir- 
ginia; the  Records  of  the  London  Company,  1619-24;  eight 
volumes  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1622-1712.  There  are  also  the  Vernon- Wager  papers,  12 
volumes,  dealing  with  English  colonization  in  the  West  Indies. 

Of  post-revolutionary  manuscript  material,  the  Library  con- 
tains little  of  significance  to  the  historian ;  of  manuscripts  relat- 
ing to  other  parts  of  America,  only  two  or  three  items;  and  of 
manuscripts    of    foreign    countries,     practically    none.      Its 
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great  strength  is  in  material  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
period  Tins  is  due  to  the  fad  thai  its  only  important  acqui- 
sitions oi  manuscripts  were  Incidental  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Peter  Force  and  of  the  De  Rochamheau  Collections.  Tin 
by  Dr.  Toner  brought  the  large  collection  of  Washington's 
writings,  but  these  are  in  transcript. 

A  fortunate  recent  acquisition  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred was  that  of  the  Morris  papers.  These  comprise  the 
official  diary  and  letter  books  of  Robert  Morris  while  Super- 
intendent of  Finance,  1781-84;  and  his  personal  letter  book 
from  1794  to  1798.  The  official  diary  and  letter  books  con- 
tain an  accurate  and  most  complete  record  of  the  finan- 
cial undertakings  of  the  Government  at  its  critical  period. 
They  are,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lution; but  they  have  not  till  now  been  accessible  to  him. 

As  to  future  efforts :  There  will  naturally  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  National  Library  material  relating  to  the  discovery 
and  general  efforts  at  colonization;  and  to  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  as  a  whole;  all  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  United  States  from  its  origins  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment; and  finally,  of  material  dealing  with  particular  sections 
of  the  United  States  any  that  cannot  be  afforded,  or,  if  ac- 
quired, cannot  be  made  adequately  available  to  investigators 
by  the  local  library  which  has  the  particular  duty  to  that 
section.  There  is  also  the  great  area  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere outside  of  the  United  States;  especially  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  As  yet 
little  has,  I  believe,  been  done  to  gather  and  make  con- 
veniently available  to  American  investigators  the  records  of 
these.  The  duty  naturally  belongs  to  the  National  Library. 
As  yet  it  has  not  been  entered  upon.  There  is  here  not  even  a 
large  representation  of  the  imprints  of  these  countries,  nor  of 
the  material  printed  elsewhere  relating  to  them.  The  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  is  a  potent  agency  for  securing  at 
ington  full  and  exact  information  as  to  their  present  con- 
dition, resources,  and  activities.  It  will  certainly  aid  in  secur- 
ing to  the  Library  the  fullest  obtainable  record  of  their  past. 

Where  the  originals  cannot  be  acquired,  facsimiles  or  tran- 
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scripts  will  render  the  next  most  useful  service.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Library  of  Congress  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
acquisition  of  these.  The  originals  of  concern  to  the  student 
of  American  history  are  largely  in  the  libraries  or  record  offices 
of  London,  Paris,  Versailles,  Madrid,  Seville,  Simancas,  and 
Rome.  Part  of  them  have  been  printed  in  full ;  part  have  been, 
or  are  to  be,  communicated  in  the  calendars  issued  or  in 
process;  part  of  them  have  been  published  in  facsimile;  part  of 
them  have  already  been  transcribed.  It  would  be  wasteful  at 
the  outset  to  transcribe  documents  whose  contents  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  calendars  of  Sainsbury  and  Forteseque,2 
or  given  in  part  or  in  full  in  the  documents  relating  to  the 
colonial  history  of  New  York  or  in  the  North  Carolina  colonial 
records  edited  by  Mr.  Saunders,  or  in  the  publications  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  State  historical  societies.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  to  duplicate,  at  Washington,  the  transcripts  of  the 
Haldimand  and  other  papers,  including  those  in  France,  which 
Mr.  Brymner  has,  with  such  superb  industry  and  enthusiasm, 
secured  for  the  archives  at  Ottawa.  Nor  could  the  selection  of 
material  to  be  transcribed  be  made  without  an  examination  of 
the  transcripts  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  But  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  material  thus  either  fully  or  partially  accessible 
to  the  American  investigator  does  not  by  any  means  correspond 
with  the  area  of  opportunity.  Among  the  Egerton,  the  Stowe, 
and  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  certainly  other  papers  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
American  history  which  ought  to  be  made  available  in  this 
country.  There  are  such  papers  in  the  private  collections  of 
Lord  Dartmouth  and  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  collections  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  transcripts 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  are  chiefly  those  which  came 
with  the  Bancroft  Collection.  Very  little  of  the  material  thus 
far  published,  calendared,  or  transcribed  relates  to  a  period 
later  than  1783.  The  files  of  the  Public  Record  Office  are 
now,  I  believe,  open  down  to  1802. 

8  Colonial  papers,  America  and  West  Indies,  8  vols.,  including  the  period  1576- 
1688. 
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As  to  France:  The  archives  of  the  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies 
kept  at  Versailles  contain  over  20,000  registers  and  4000  boxes 
oi  manuscripts.  So  much  of  this  material  as  relates  to  the 
French  colonies  will  doubtless  be  transcribed  for  the  Canadian 
archives  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brymner,  and  there  will  be 
included,  not  merely  all  material  touching  the  area  of  the 
present  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  also  that  which  touches  the 
area  of  Louisiana  down  to  1755.  There  must  be  avoided  un- 
necessary duplication  of  the  Sparks  and  Parkman  transcripts 
at  Harvard  and  of  the  documents  published  in  the  Margry  Col- 
lection. But  in  both  the  Government  archives  and  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  there  exists  material  of  a  later  date  upon 
which  transcribers  could,  it  seems,  be  kept  busy  to  advantage; 
for  instance,  the  reports  which  the  French  ministers  to  the 
United  States  made  to  their  Government  of  the  debates  in  the 
American  Congress,  1778-89. 

In  Spain  there  undoubtedly  remain  many  documents  as  yet 
unprinted.  In  1898-99  Miss  A.  M.  Brooks  of  Florida, 
under  the  encouragement,  I  believe,  of  the  State  authorities, 
searched  the  collections  in  the  Columbian  Library  at  Seville  for 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  Spanish  discovery  and  occupation 
of  Florida.  Such  as  she  found  she  transcribed,  and  in  part  had 
translated.  The  transcripts  and  translations  were  last  spring 
acquired  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Of  the  327  documents 
included  but  two  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  any  collection 
available  to  the  American  student. 

If  in  a  short  period,  without  special  credentials  or  facilities, 
except  those  of  informal  access,  Miss  Brooks  was  able  to  find 
so  many  documents  hitherto  inaccessible,  it  is  probable  that  a 
thoroly  organized  search  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Government  would  reveal  a  very  large  mass  of  further 
material,  touching  the  entire  Spanish  occupation  and  the 
Spanish  relations  in  general  with  this  country.  The  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  at  Madrid  is  said  to  contain  maps  that  would  be 
of  great  service  to  us  in  facsimile.  The  treaty  of  peace  after 
the  Spanish-American  War  ceded  to  the  United  States  "  all 
documents  exclusively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  relinquished 
or  ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Peninsula,"  and 
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copies  of. documents  relating  in  part  to  such  sovereignty.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  provision  has  never  fully  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  It  should  at  least  convey  a  title  to  make  an  exami- 
nation. But  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  need  be  in- 
voked; I  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  in  the  Spanish 
archives  or  collections  not  within  a  period  which  brings  it  under 
the  customary  diplomatic  seal  would  be  accessible  to  any  duly 
accredited  representative  of  our  government  or  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  having  a  purpose  in  aid  of  historical  research. 

At  Rome  there  is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  material  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  but  there  is  intimated  to  be  also  a  very  large  mass 
in  the  archives  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  The  British 
Government  retains  at  Rome  an  agent  who  is  permanently 
occupied  with  the  identification  there  of  material  that  may  be 
of  value  to  the  archives  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States 
has,  I  believe,  thus  far  done  nothing  in  a  similar  way  in  its  own 
behalf.  Could  not,  perhaps,  some  university  scholarship  in 
aid  of  post-graduate  work  be  directed  to  such  a  purpose?  A 
student  in  history  who  could  spend  a  year  at  Madrid  or  at 
Rome  or  at  Paris,  similarly  examining  and  perhaps  digesting 
these  papers  and  selecting  out  such  as  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able, could  doubtless  arrange  for  and  supervise  the  transcripts 
themselves.  He  might  be  vested  with  some  discretion  as  to 
omissions;  a  discretion  that  could  not  be  vested  in  an  ordinary 
transcriber.  The  Library  of  Congress,  while  not  compensat- 
ing the  transcriber  as  such,  could  buy  the  completed  transcript 
at  a  sum  which  would  take  full  account  of  the  labor  involved. 

Now  the  Library  of  Congress  will  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  apply  to  manuscript  material.  Can  it  not,  perhaps, 
accomplish  more  for  historical  research  by  limiting  its  pur- 
chases of  original  manuscripts  to  those  within  a  limited  field 
which  have  significance  in  content  as  contributions  to  history; 
and  to  transcripts  of  the  remainder  ?  At  the  prices  now  asked 
a  thousand  dollars  goes  but  a  little  way  in  the  purchase  of  an 
original.  It  will  go  a  very  great  way  in  the  work  of  tran- 
scribing, especially  abroad,  where  clerical  service  is  cheap. 

But  in  any  such  work  we  shall  hope  for  the  counsel  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  selecting  the  material  to  be 
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transcribed  and  in  determining  the  order  of  relative  impor- 
tance. OUT  funds  are  prc»cd.  and  we  do  1 1 « ►  t  w  i>li  to  un<!< 
take  any  work  which  has  already  been  done  or  is  being  pi 
jeeted  by  this  or  other  societies.  Your  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  may  have  in  view  transcripts  and  publications 
which  will  render  effort  on  our  part  unnecessary.  Thus  far,  I 
believe,  the  Commission  has  issued  of  the  material  abroad  only 
the  Genet  correspondence  and  the  Phineas  Bond  letters.  We 
should  undertake  nothing  without  information  as  to  its  plans 
for  the  future. 

There  are,  indeed,  four  of  your  committees  in  whose  activi- 
ties this  Library  is  interested,  whose  labors  it  would  gladly  aid, 
and  of  whose  judgment  it  would  gladly  avail  itself:  (1)  the 
committee  created  in  1887  on  tne  "  possible  assistance  of  the 
National  Government  in  collecting,  preserving,  and  calendar- 
ing American  historical  manuscripts";  (2)  the  committee  of 
three,  appointed  in  1899  to  "  consider  the  possibility  of  unify- 
ing the  public  repositories  of  historical  manuscripts  in  Wash- 
ington"; (3)  the  Public  Archives  Commission,  for  "investi- 
gating the  public  archives  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States  ";  and  (4)  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

The  Library  cannot  aid  these  commissions,  nor  make  ade- 
quate use  of  their  counsel,  without  a  proper  organization 
within  itself.  The  position  at  the  head  of  our  Division  of 
Manuscripts  is  now  vacant.  It  carries  a  salary  of  but  $1500  a 
year.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  $3000  is  the  mini- 
mum for  which  a  man  of  adequate  ability  and  scholarship  can 
be  secured.  I  have  asked  for  this  sum,  and  most  earnestly 
hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  grant  it. 

Facilities — The  facilities  for  the  use  of  material  within  the 
Library  have  been  in  a  superficial  way  made  apparent  to  you 
this  morning.  You  have  seen  the  building  and  its  equipment. 
The  building  is  commodious  and  efficient,  and  it  offers  ample 
opportunities  for  differentiating  the  special  investigator  from 
the  general  reader.  He  can  be  given  an  alcove,  a  separate  desk 
where  the  material  upon  which  he  is  specially  working  may  be 
segregated  for  his  use  day  after  day.  This  room  in  which  we 
meet  is  one  of  those  destined  for  his  special  use.     He  will  be 
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freely  admitted  to  the  shelves  themselves.  The  classification 
on  the  shelves  is  as  yet  imperfect,  and  the  apparatus  in  the  way 
of  catalogues  is  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  provided.  Except 
in  two  departments  of  literature,  the  books  are  still  arranged 
by  "  chapters  "  in  44  divisions  under  the  system  adopted  years 
ago.  They  have  no  individual  numbers.  There  is  no  com- 
plete subject  catalog  of  the  existing  collection.  The  only  cata- 
log covering  it  is  a  manuscript  slip  catalog  by  authors,  not  con- 
clusive and  not  conveniently  accessible  to  the  public.  A  public 
card  catalog  is  in  process  which  contains  now  the  accessions  of 
the  past  two  years,  under  both  author  and  subject,  and  tempo- 
rary author  cards  for  the  accessions  prior  to  1880. 

A  modern,  elastic  system  of  classification  is  now  being  ap- 
plied. It  has  thus  far  covered  only  bibliography  and  American 
history.  Each  book  reached  in  reclassification  is  cataloged  by 
subject,  the  author  entry  revised,  the  full  author  cards  printed, 
and  subject  headings  determined. 

The  reclassification  of  the  existing  collection,  the  revision  of 
the  author  cards,  and  the  preparation  of  the  subject  entries 
would  occupy  a  force  of  91  persons  five  years.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  force  who  could  be 
assigned  to  it.  The  cataloging  force  consists  now  of  67  persons, 
of  whom  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  spared  from  the  handling 
of  current  accessions  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  arrears. 
We  have  asked  for  24  more.  The  work  will  progress  in  pro- 
portion as  the  needs  can  be  made  intelligible  to  Congress  as  a 
work  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Library. 

The  investigator  who  can  come  to  Washington  is  likely  in 
due  course  to  be  provided  for.  Those  at  a  distance  will  be 
aided  in  various  ways : 

1.  The  Library  will  issue  publications  which  will  set  forth 
its  own  resources  in  certain  departments  of  literature.  [The 
List  of  Maps  of  America  already  referred  to;  the  Calendar 
of  Washington  Manuscripts;  the  Check  List  of  American 
Newspapers,  etc.] 

2.  The  Library  will  issue  publications  which  will  exhibit  the 
existing  literature  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  current 
investigation. 
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3.  The  Library  will  furnish  the  amplest  possible  response  to 
particular  inquiries  by  mail. 

4.  The  Library  will  deposit  in  a  local  library  in  each  of  cer- 
tain centers  of  research  a  complete  copy  of  its  author-card 
catalog.  Such  a  catalog  will  be  accessible  to  an  investigator  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  other  places.  It  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  a 
particular  book  lacking  in  the  local  libraries  is  in  the  National 
Library. 

5.  If  the  book  is  in  the  National  Library,  if  it  is  a  book 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  local  library  to  supply;  if  it  is 
not  at  the  moment  needed  in  Washington,  and  if  it  is  trans- 
portable :  it  may,  very  probably,  upon  application,  be  lent  to  the 
local  library  for  his  use.  A  system  of  inter-library  loan  may 
thus  enable  the  unusual  book  at  Washington  to  render  a  service 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  conditions  and  limitations  which  must  be  remem- 
bered. The  National  Library  is  a  library  of  record.  As  such 
its  duty  is  to  preserve  for  posterity.  It  must  not  indifferently 
imperil  a  book  which  cannot  be  replaced. 

As  a  library  for  research,  also,  its  greatest  service  will  be  as 
a  library  of  reference.  An  investigator  coming  to  Washing- 
ton must  be  reasonably  certain  of  finding  on  the  shelves  the 
volume  which  he  needs.  The  efficiency  of  the  Library  for  re- 
search would  be  seriously  impaired  by  loans  which  would  to 
any  large  degree  impair  the  integrity  of  the  collection  at  any 
particular  moment. 

To  justify  the  issue  beyond  the  limits  of  Washington  of  a 
rare  book,  or  a  book  important  for  reference  use  and  not  a 
duplicate,  there  must  be  a  somewhat  extraordinary  need.  It 
must  be  on  the  part,  not  of  ordinary  readers,  rot  of  a  student 
whose  purpose  is  merely  self-improvement,  but  of  an  investi- 
gator whose  use  of  the  book  will  tend  to  advance  the  general 
knowledge. 

But  such  cases  will  occur,  and  under  suitable  conditions  will 
doubtless  be  recognized  by  the  Library. 

6.  The  Library  is  endeavoring  to  acquire,  not  merely  the 
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most  complete  collection  in  the  United  States  of  books  about 
books,  but  also  the  fullest  information  as  to  what  books  exist  in 
particular  collections  other  than  its  own.  It  is  accumulating 
this  in  the  catalogs  of  other  libraries  in  book  form  and  also  in 
card  form.  It  is  receiving  a  copy  of  every  catalog  card  printed 
by  the  Harvard,  the  Boston,  the  New  York,  the  John  Crerar 
Library;  and  it  hopes  to  receive  in  print  or  in  manuscript  cards 
covering  significant  material  in  other  collections  important  to 
research.  It  will  form  these  into  a  great  card  catalog  of 
American  collections  outside  of  Washington.  It  may  thus  add 
to  its  efficiency  as  a  bureau  of  information  by  advising  the  in- 
quirer, not  merely  what  literature  exists  on  a  given  subject,  but 
where  the  particular  book  which  he  needs  may  most  con- 
veniently be  found. 

7.  The  Library  is  now  issuing  to  other  libraries  at  nominal 
prices  extra  copies  of  its  printed  catalog  cards  whose  purpose 
is  to  save  to  those  libraries  the  expense  of  preparing  entries  for 
books  in  their  own  collections.  These  cards  will  supply  to  the 
recipient  libraries  a  bibliographic  statement  probably  more  full, 
and  perhaps  more  accurate,  than  they  could  afford  if  they  were 
to  compile  and  transcribe  or  print  the  entries  independently. 
The  saving  which  they  will  effect  will  enable  the  recipient 
libraries  to  render  more  ample  direct  service  to  readers,  and 
perhaps  to  buy  more  books. 

The  present  and  developing  collections  and  facilities  at 
Washington  may  increasingly  bring  here  the  special  investi- 
gator. The  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  or  the  endow- 
ment of  Mr.  Carnegie,  may  result  in  making  Washington  a 
center  for  advanced  research.  To  this  the  National  Library 
will  be  a  necessary  and  most  willing  adjunct.  Such  under- 
takings as  I  have  mentioned  above  serve,  however  imperfectly, 
to  show  its  duty  if  it  is  to  render  adequate  service  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

Herbert  Putnam 

Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

TEMPERANCE  TEACHING  AND  RECENT  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  CONNECTICUT 

The  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  in 
radically  modifying  the  temperance  education  law  of  the  State, 
at  the  request  of  the  teachers  and  temperance  leaders,  prob- 
ably marked  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  in  legislation  affect- 
ing one  of  the  most  remarkable  temperance  movements  of 
modern  times. 

The  Connecticut  statute  of  1893  resembled,  in  its  general 
features,  the  statutes  of  several  other  States.  It  was  less 
stringent  than  the  law  of  New  York,  Illinois,  or  New  Jersey, 
but  more  exacting  than  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  as  follows : 

Section  i — The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  special 
instruction  as  to  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection  with 
the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  common  or  public  schools, 
and  shall  be  studied  and  taught  as  other  like  required  branches,  by  the  use 
of  graded  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  where  other  branches  are  thus 
studied,  and  orally  in  the  case  of  pupils  unable  to  read,  and  by  all  pupils 
in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money. 

Sec  2 — The  text-books  used  for  the  instruction  required  by  the  preced- 
ing section  for  intermediate  and  primary  pupils  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth 
of  their  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  the  books  used  in  the  highest  grade  of  graded 
schools  shall  contain  at  least  twenty  pages  of  matter  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  when  this  subject  is  massed  wholly  or  in  part  in  a  chapter  or 
chapters  at  the  end  of  a  book,  such  book  shall  not  be  considered  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  law. 

Sec  3— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  visitors  to  report  to  the  comp- 
troller if  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  not  been  complied  with,  as  specified 
in  the  preceding  sections;  and  any  failure  thus  reported,  or  otherwise  satis- 
factorily proven,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  withholding  the  amount 
of  school  dividend  which  such  district  or  districts  are  otherwise  entitled  to 
receive. 

\"o  certificate  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
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amination  in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
and  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

This  statute  had  been  in  force  eight  years.  In  some  schools 
an  honest  and  earnest  effort  had  been  made  to  obey  both  its 
letter  and  spirit;  in  other  schools  temperance  teaching  had 
doubtless  been  slighted,  but  everywhere  thruout  the  State, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  law  and  in  demanding  their  repeal. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  recent  legislation  in 
Connecticut,  let  us  trace  briefly  this  remarkable  temperance 
movement  from  its '  beginning.  What  were  its  cause  and 
origin?     What  are  its  aims,  methods,  and  results? 

Since  very  early  times  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has 
been  the  cause  of  poverty,  crime,  and  suffering,  of  personal  and 
social  degeneracy,  of  political  corruption  and  national  disaster. 
The  many  problems  which  find  their  source  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants have  long  baffled  philanthropists  and  statesmen.  Laws 
punishing  drunkenness,  and  designed  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  were  known  to  antiquity.  Organizations 
having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  temperance  have 
existed  for  centuries.  The  Temperance  Society  of  Milton  and 
Northumberland,  founded  in  1808;  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
begun  in  181 3;  the  American  Temperance  Society,  organized 
in  1826;  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Templars,  the 
Cadets  of  Temperance,  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  scores  of  other  temperance  organizations,  which 
have  existed  or  still  exist,  have  been  simply  prosecuting  the 
work  begun  by  the  Nazarites,  the  Rechabites,  and  the  Essenes 
of  Scripture  times,  and  by  those  societies  of  the  mediaeval  ages 
that  endeavored,  to  shield  their  members  and  others  from  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  Great  popular  movements,  based  on 
moral  suasion,  have  swept  over  parts  of  the  world  at  different 
periods.  The  Washingtonian  and  the  Blue  Ribbon  move- 
ments of  the  last  century  find  their  parallel  in  similar  move- 
ments of  earlier  times.  Father  Matthew,  John  B.  Gough,  and 
the  Murphys  were  the  successors  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
of  Mohammed,  and  others,  who  thundered  against  the  intern- 
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perance  of  their  times  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  individual,  society,  and  the  state. 

And  vet,  in  spite  of  statute  and  moral  suasion,  in  spite  of  the 
Btrong  arm  of  the  law  and  the  appeals  of  reformers,  nearly  all 
the  evils  and  problems  that  have  their  source  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  remained  to  eanse  public  anxiety  and,  some- 
times, alarm.  The  endeavors  of  centuries  to  reform  adults 
who  had  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  to  sup- 
press or  to  regulate  effectually  the  liquor  traffic,  had  succeeded 
in  small  measure  only.  Must  all  hope,  then,  of  the  world  ever 
possessing  a  race  of  temperate  men  and  women  be  abandoned  ? 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  declared  in  the  last  century  that 
whatever  virtue  men  would  have  appear  in  society  must  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  An  organization  of  women  was  to 
apply  that  philosophy  to  the  temperance  problem.  The 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  in  1874. 
Its  plan  was  to  form  State,  county,  and  local  branches  thruout 
the  country,  and  its  membership  soon  extended  into  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union.  In  1879  a  prominent  member  of 
that  organization  submitted  to  it  a  proposition,  which  she  called 
M  my  concern."  It  provided  for  "  a  thoro,  systematic  study  of 
scientific  or  physiological  temperance  for  all  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States."  In  1880  a  department  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  was  organized  to  put  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  a  superintendent  was  appointed  "  to 
originate,  devise,  and  direct  plans  of  work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  department."  This  superintendent 
had,  she  herself  says,  "  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  clientage  of 
active,  loyal  Christian  women  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
ready  quickly  and  intelligently  to  carry  out  the  plans  trans- 
mitted to  them,  a  great  army  of  battalions  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  regiments  and  companies  with  pickets  at  every  out- 
post, and  all  under  the  guidance  of  one  head." 

The  hope  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  organization  of 

effecting  a  thoro  temperance  reform  in  society  by  teaching  the 

children  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  rests  upon 

the  old  Socratic  philosophy  that  knowledge  of  evil  insures  the 

ance  of  evil,  that  people  do  wrong  from  ignorance  only. 
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It  was  said,1  "  The  cause  of  temperance  will  ever  be  a  fluctuat- 
ing reform  until  it  is  based  upon  the  education  of  the  people  as 
to  the  proven  facts  about  the  nature  and  consequent  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  When  these  facts  become  a  part  of  public 
knowledge,  dating  from  early  childhood,  the  saloon  problem 
will  be  solved." 

This  instruction  was  to  be  given  iin  connection  with  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  but  temperance  was  to  be  made  the  "  chief 
topic."  It  was  proclaimed,  "  This  is  not  a  physiological,  but 
a  temperance  movement."  x  This  teaching  was  also  to  be  re- 
quired by  law,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  every  State,  but  in  all 
schools  and  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Government. 

Many  things  contributed  to  make  legislation  to  this  end  pos- 
sible. The  object  was  a  noble  one,  and  history  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  nobility  of  the  object  often  blinds  good  people 
to  the  futility,  if  not  to  the  immorality,  of  the  means.  Again, 
all  attempts  to  reform  adult  society  had  failed,  and  the  only 
hope  of  redeeming  the  world  from  the  curse  of  strong  drink 
seemed  to  be  in  saving  the  children  from  intemperance  by  a 
process  of  education.  Still  again,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  with  its  loyal  branches  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village,  with  its  leader  of  high  moral  purpose  and  conse- 
cration to  a  good  cause,  of  consummate  ability  as  a  general, 
and  of  great  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  was  able  to  wield  a 
political  influence  second  to  few,  if  any,  organizations  in  the 
country. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  the  means  used  by  that  organization  to 
secure  desired  legislation.  It  will  be  a  study  of  the  most 
astute  and  successful  political  methods.  Regarding  the  cam- 
paign in  New  York,  in  1884,  for  a  temperance  education  law, 
the  leader  in  that  campaign  says :  "  The  campaign  was  system- 
atically planned  and  executed.  Earnest  appeals  from  plat- 
form, press,  and  prayer-meeting  among  the  constituencies  back 
of  every  vote  created  a  sentiment  that  echoed  in  the  final  '  aye/ 
1  aye/  that  enacted  the  law  of  1884.  .  .  More  than  a  million 
pages  of  matter  in  print  and  letter  form  went  out  during  that 

1  An  epoch  of  the  nineteenth  century \  by  Mary  H.  Hunt. 
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campaign  to  the  people  of  that  State."  2  According  to  the 
same  authority  similar  methods  were  employed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1885.  Here  is  her  description  of  the  scene  in  the 
legislature  of  that  State  on  the  day  the  temperance  education 
bill  was  passed.  "  Almost  before  the  amen  of  the  opening 
prayer  had  been  uttered  a  dozen  members  were  on  their  feet 
waving  petitions  sent  in  from  various  districts  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  for  scientific  temperance  education.  .  .  So  many  arms 
were  waving  in  the  air  that  from  every  seat  there  seemed  to 
have  sprung  up  a  great  fluttering  white  blossom  of  petition. 
It  took  long  enough  to  read  them  to  suggest  what  a  work  the 
women  had  done  who  had  secured  the  thousands  of  signa- 
tures. .  .  But  they  did  not  stop  with  petitions.  They  bom- 
barded the  hearts  and  heads  of  their  representatives  with  let- 
ters; letters  admonitory  and  beseeching,  letters  solemn  and 
warning,  letters  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  elo- 
quence, but  all  pregnant  with  one  mighty  purpose,  the  ultimate 
passage  of  the  bill." 

These  quotations  tell  the  story  of  the  methods  employed  in 
every  campaign  to  secure  desired  legislation.  The  people  were 
appealed  to  in  the  name  of  temperance,  their  sons  and  daughters 
were  in  danger  of  suffering;  why  not  fortify  them  against 
temptation  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  true  nature  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  thus  enable  them  to  withstand  in  the  evil 
hour  ?  A  strong  public  sentiment  having  been  thus  created  in 
each  locality  "  was  gathered  up  and  focalized  on  each  member 
of  the  committee  to  whom  the  bill  would  be  referred  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  "  and  the  legislatures,  and,  before  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Senators  and 
Representatives  were  deluged  with  letters  and  petitions.  Pre- 
sumably some  hesitated  to  oppose  such  temperance  measures 
lest  they  be  classed  among  the  friends  of  the  saloon,  the  enemies 
of  the  children  and  good  morals,  and  be  threatened  with  politi- 
cal annihilation.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  temper- 
ance education  law,  usually  of  a  mild  nature,  was  soon  passed 
by  nearly  every  State  and  by  the  National  Congress. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  temperance  was  to  be  taught  in  con- 

'  An  epoch  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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nection  with  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  there  were  no  text- 
books of  physiology  which  devoted  much  space  to  alcohol  and 
other  narcotics.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  induce  or 
compel  publishers  to  revise  their  physiologies  and  to  incor- 
porate in  them  chapters  on  narcotics. 

It  was  just  here  that  these  temperance  leaders  made  their 
first  great  mistake.  Only  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  their 
ultimate  object.  It  is  a  truly  noble  and  patriotic  one.  Nor 
can  severe  criticism  be  pronounced  upon  the  means  employed 
to  secure  legislation.  They  were  simply  the  means  often  used 
by  the  better  class  of  politicians.  But,  in  revising  the  physi- 
ologies, the  greatest  care  should  have  been  exercised  not  to 
include  in  them  any  statements  concerning  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics  which  do  not  square  with  scientific  truth.  These 
books,  however,  instead  of  being  scientifically  accurate,  contain 
statements  that  contradict  both  science  and  the  everyday  ob- 
servations of  men.  True,  they  are  said  by  those  who  are 
styled  "  eminent  scientists,"  "  best  scientific  authorities,"  and 
the  "  world's  experts,"  to  contain  "  no  errors,"  to  be  "  substan- 
tially correct,"  "  completely  in  accordance  with  the  facts  de- 
termined thru  scientific  experimentation  and  observation," 
"accurate,"  etc.;  but  let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  these 
volumes  and  ascertain  whether  they  are  wholly  accurate  and, 
therefore,  in  accord  with  the  highest  scientific  authority. 

In  the  latest  and  quite  recent  editions  of  these  books  we  find 
the  following  statements,  made  either  by  the  authors  of  the 
books  or  quoted  from  those  who  are  called  "  eminent  writers," 
"  gifted  authors,"  and  "  men  of  high  standing  and  acknowl- 
edged ability." 

"  The  majority  of  beer  drinkers  die  from  dropsy."  3 

That  the  long-continued  and  excessive  use  of  beer  tends  to 
affect  injuriously  the  liver  and  kidneys — and  all  organs  of  the 
body  for  that  matter — is  undoubtedly  true,  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  drink  beer  die  from  dropsy,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  American  life  insurance  companies  are 
so  desirous  of  doing  business  among  such  a  dropsical  people  as 
the  Germans  must  be. 

3  Smith-Willard  Standard  school  physiology,  p.  157. 
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"Alcohol  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  should  be  classed  with 
nic  and  mercury."  ; 

Druggists  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  for  they  never  put  the 
"  Poison  "  label  on  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  tho  they  seldom  forget 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  arsenic  and  mercury.  Instead  of  being 
■a  *'  virulent  "  or  u  powerful,"  poison,  alcohol  is  one  of  the 
weakest  and  slowest  of  poisons.  Moreover,  it  is  a  subject  of 
discussion  among  leading  scientists  whether  alcohol  acts  at  all 
like  a  poison,  when  taken  in  small  doses.  But  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  classed  scientifically  as  a  poison,  cer- 
tainly in  the  sense  in  which  the  child  understands  the  word 
"  poison  "  alcohol  is  not  a  poison,  and  this  is  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  called  in  teaching  children. 

Another  5  of  these  "  indorsed  "  physiologies  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  alcohol  passes  thru  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  unoxidized  and  merely  "  mixed  with  "  the  blood,  thus 
conveying  the  impression  that  it  cannot,  in  any  sense  or 
measure,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  food.  This  is  a  surprising 
position  for  a  book,  published  in  1899,  to  take  in  view  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  conducted  in  the  laboratories  of 
Europe  and  America  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  more 
especially  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Alcohol  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  food  in  the  sense  in  which  children  understand  that 
term,  and  this  consideration  forbids  calling  it  a  food  in  teach- 
ing children,  but  to  affirm  specifically  or  to  teach  by  implication 
that  alcohol  is  not  oxdized  in  the  body,  but  always  passes  thru 
it  unchanged,  is  to  teach  untruth. 

Alcohol  cannot  build  tissue  nor  increase  muscular  strength, 
but,  taken  in  small  quantities,  it  is  oxidized  and  yields  energy. 
This  fact,  however,  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  using  alco- 
holic liquor  as  a  beverage,  nor  does  it  help  to  solve  any  one  of 
the  many  problems  that  have  their  source  in  the  liquor 
traffic. 

The  subject  of  alcohol  as  a  food  or  poison  is  a  purely  aca- 
demic one,  and  should  have  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the 
public  schools,  at  least  in  the  lower  grades. 

4  Oral  lesson  book,  New  Century  Series,  p.  56. 

•  Baldwin's  Advanced  lessons  in  physiology,  p.  227-228. 
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"  Tobacco  has  done  more  to  cause  insanity  than  spirituous 
liquors."  6 

The  records  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane  show 
1002  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  spirituous  liquors  and  only  13 
cases  caused  in  part  by  tobacco. 

"  Tobacco  is  doing  more  harm  in  the  world  than  rum."  7 

This  statement  was  taken  from  a  newspaper  report  of  an 
address  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker.  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Parker 
can  best  judge  as  to<  whether  he  would  be  guilty  of  making  such 
a  ridiculous  statement.  But  is  that  the  kind  of  temperance 
teaching  we  want  our  boys  to  receive?  Would  not  the  in- 
ference that  it  is  less  harmful  to  drink  beer  or  whisky  than  to 
smoke  or  chew  tobacco  be  natural  to  boys  who  are  told  that 
"  tobacco  is  doing  more  harm  in  the  world  than  rum  "  ? 

Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver  of  Yale  University  is  made  to  say,  "  No 
young  man  can  use  tobacco  without  injuring  himself  seri- 
ously." 8  (The  italics  are  mine.)  In  reply  to  a  letter  from 
me,  Dr.  Seaver  says,  "  I  would  never  think  of  making  such  a 
statement;  the  facts  are  all  against  such  a  statement.  .  .  it  is 
a  bugaboo."  And  yet  Dr.  Seaver  is  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  total  abstinence  from  tobacco.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  said  to  have  recently  acknowledged  that  he  took  the 
statement  from  a  newspaper. 

"  None  are  more  likely  to  deceive  unscrupulously  than  those 
who  use  the  weed. 

"  Tobacco  demoralizes;  it  makes  a  man  careless  about  his 
hair;  he  lets  his  nails  go  unclean;  his  clothes  are  soiled,  and  he 
is  generally  untidy."  9 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  temperance  in- 
struction which  too  many  of  these  books  offer  to  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  public  schools. 

Of  course  these  books  were  not  satisfactory  to  teachers,  who 
knew  that  such  statements  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  observations  and  who  soon  learned  from 

6Stowell's  Essentials  of  health,  1896  edition,  p.  242. 

7  Pathfinder,   No.  2,  p.  60. 

8  Stowell's  Essentials  of  health,  p.  238. 

9  Stowell's  Rt.sentin.lx  nf  health.     r\     oac 


'  Stowells  Essentials  of  health,  p.  238 
1  Stowell's  Essentials  of  health,  p.  245 
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scientists  that  such  teaching  was  also  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
consensus  of  scientific  opinion.  Indeed,  nothing  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  time  has  met  with  so  general  and  so  earnest  disap- 
proval from  the  most  intelligent  teachers  as  have  these  "  in- 
dorsed "  physiologies.  This  has  been  due,  however,  not  so 
much  to  specific  statements  of  a  misleading  nature,  as  to  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration  that  pervades  the  books,  to  the  large 
amount  and  unwise  distribution  of  the  temperance  matter,  to 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  facts — or  assumed  facts — that  appeal 
to  fear,  and  to  the  disregard  of  facts  that  appeal  to  manliness 
and  the  moral  nature,  to  negative  teaching  chiefly,  and  to  the 
omission  of  much  that  should  be  given  to  emphasize  the  beauty, 
nobility,  and  strength  of  a  temperate  life. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  the  proportion  of  space  which  these 
"  indorsed  "  books  give  to  narcotics.  One  of  them,10  which 
contains  approximately  90  pages  (not  including  Preface,  Con- 
tents, Index,  or  space  occupied  by  cuts  and  questions  on  the 
text),  devotes  38  pages  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  about  35 
pages  to  narcotics,  and  only  17  pages  to  all  other  topics  of 
hygiene.  It  devotes  1  page  to  the  "  Care  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,"  but  4  pages  to  the  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  nervous 
system;  4  pages  to  the  important  subject  of  "  Foods,"  but  16 
pages  to  the  sources  and  nature  of  alcohol ;  seven  lines  to  show 
why  people  who  are  not  growing  need  food,  but  an  indefinite 
number  of  pages  to  show  why  those  same  people  do  not  need 
alcohol.  Five  lines  are  thought  sufficient  for  a  thoro  discus- 
sion of  the  important  subject  of  "  Exercise,"  but  nearly  three 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  "  Cider."  Another 
volume  of  this  series  ai  devotes  approximately  75  pages,  or  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  space  (not  including  space  occupied  by  cuts 
and  questions)  to  narcotics.  These  books,  I  think,  represent 
about  the  proportion  of  space  given  by  other  "  endorsed  " 
physiologies  of  the  same  grade  to  narcotics. 

This  proportion  is  much  too  great.  Too  much  of  even  the 
best  food  soon  cloys  the  appetite,  causes  indigestion  and  nausea, 
arid  does  physical  harm.  So  too  large  or  too  frequent  doses  of 
temperance  instruction  are  sure  to  kill  all  interest  in  the  sub- 

10  Pathfinder,  No.  I.  "  Pathfinder,  No.  2. 
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ject,  cause  disgust,  and  do  moral  injury.  Moreover,  all  the 
facts  that  are  presented  in  the  35  pages  of  the  one  book  or  the 
75  pages  of  the  other  could  be  adequately  and  impressively  pre- 
sented in  10  pages  or  even  less. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  these  books  appeal  chiefly  to 
fear.  The  trembling  hand,  the  thick  speech,  the  dull  senses, 
the  poisoned  blood,  the  overwrought  heart,  the  disordered  liver 
and  stomach,  the  weakened  nerves,  the  confused  brain,  the  foul 
mouth,  the  offensive  breath,  the  poverty,  crime,  and  misery,  of 
the  drunkard  are  hysterically  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  the  steady  hand,  the  distinct  speech,  the  quick  senses, 
the  healthy  body,  the  clear  brain,  the  success,  and  happiness  of 
the  temperate  man  are  scarcely  mentioned. 

Says  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton  of  Columbia  University :  "  We 
do  not  teach  hygiene  by  the  study  of  disease,  cleanliness  by  the 
observation  of  filth,  nor  purity  by  the  contemplation  of 
vice." 

We  teach  truth,  kindness,  generosity  by  pointing  to  men  and 
women  who  exemplify  those  virtues.  "  It  is  by  studying  the 
Christ-life  that  we  become  Christ-like,"  says  a  Connecticut 
school  superintendent,  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  "  Too 
often  we  try  to  lead  the  children  into  temperate  lives  by  hold- 
ing up  intemperance  only,  into  lives  of  all  self-control  by  care- 
ful observation  of  those  who  are  only  examples  of  self-indul- 
gence. We  believe  that  these  lessons  can  be  most  effectively 
taught  by  persistently  placing  before  the  child,  in  every  way 
and  at  every  opportunity,  the  virtues  we  would  have  him  in- 
corporate into  his  own  life." 

"  Education,"  says  Superintendent  Soldan,  "  is  that  process 
by  which  the  germs  of  good  that  lie  as  possibilities  in  every 
child  are  drawn  forth  and  developed."  How  can  that  object 
be  better  accomplished  than  by  keeping  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions on  the  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  away  from  the 
evil,  the  impure,  and  the  ugly?  Froebel's  injunction  was  so 
"  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  beautiful  that  there  will  be  no  room 
for  the  ugly."  Our  ministers  learned  long  ago  that  Christian 
character  can  be  more  easily  cultivated  by  helping  people  to 
catch  glimpses  of  heaven  than  by  holding  up  to  their  gaze  the 
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torments  of  hell.  If  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  older  people,  it 
is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  children. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  should  never  be  pointed  out  to  children.  They  should 
be,  but  chiefly  in  order  that  by  contrast  the  nobility,  strength, 
and  success  of  the  temperate  life  may  be  made  more  im- 
press ive. 

The  distribution  of  the  temperance  matter  in  these  books  is 
very  objectionable.  Instead  of  concentrating  it  into  three  or 
four  chapters,  it  is  distributed  in  many  places,  and,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  trend  of  the  chapter  is  toward  a  climax  in  the  discus- 
sion of  narcotics;  that  is,  the  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  seems  to  be  intended  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the 
temperance  teaching  that  frequently  closes  the  chapter.  In  this 
way  temperance  is  made  the  "  chief  topic,"  and  the  proclama- 
tion that  "  This  is  not  a  physiological,  but  a  temperance  move- 
ment "  is  enforced. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  this  temperance  movement. 
After  physiologies  of  the  nature  just  described  had  been 
secured,  a  demand  was  made  for  more  stringent  laws — laws 
which  required  the  use  of  text-books  that  devote  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  their  space  to  narcotics,  and  which  specified  that  tem- 
perance instruction  should  be  given  to  all  children,  from  the 
lowest  primary  classes  to  the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
high  school. 

It  is  not  generally  understood,  I  think,  with  what  consum- 
mate shrewdness  and  skill  the  political  influence  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  on  legislators  and  the  personal  influence  of  officers  and 
members  of  that  organization  on  publishers  and  school  com- 
mittees have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  one  purpose,  viz.,  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  "  in- 
dorsed "  physiologies.  By  plans  carefully  laid  and  skillfully 
executed,  this  object  was,  in  some  States,  quickly  secured. 
Thru  the  personal  influence  of  branches  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U  in 
each  locality  public  sentiment  was  first  aroused  in  favor  of 
temperance  instruction.  This  sentiment  was  then  brought  to 
bear  upon  legislators  in  favor  of  temperance  education  laws,  at 
first  of  a  liberal  character.     Publishers  were  then  compelled  to 
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revise  their  books  and  to  incorporate  in  them  chapters  oh  nar- 
cotics in  order  to  secure  sales,  for  the  influence  of  the  local 
W.  C.  T.  U.  forced  school  committees  to  demand  temperance 
books.  It  was,  then,  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  such  modi- 
fications in  the  law  as  practically  to  require  the  use  of  the 
"  indorsed  "  books  or  of  books  made  with  a  view  of  securing 
indorsement,  and  therefore  differing  little  from  the  "  ap- 
proved "  books. 

No  claim  is  here  made  that,  in  the  steps  taken  to  secure  this 
legislation,  methods  of  a  dishonest  character  were  employed. 
There  is  admiration  rather  for  the  perfect  organization  of 
forces,  for  the  marshaling  of  "  companies,  battalions,  pickets, 
and  outposts,"  for  the  carefully  laid  and  skillfully  executed 
plans,  for  the  facility  with  which  legislators  were  made  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  for  the  triumphant  success  that 
crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  fought  without  a  ballot.  I 
am  simply  endeavoring  to  show  how  it  has  happened  that  laws 
which  do  violence  to  modern  pedagogy,  which  force  upon  the 
schools  "  devitalized  and  machine-like  methods,"  and  a  kind  of 
teaching  which  is  a  "  travesty  on  modern  education,"  have  been 
secured  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  teachers  and  school  superintendents,  in 
spite  of  State  officers  of  education,  college  professors,  and  col- 
lege presidents,  in  spite  of  prominent  physicians,  clergymen, 
the  public  press,  and  even  the  legislators  themselves. 

In  demanding  these  more  stringent  laws,  however,  the  tem- 
perance people  made  their  second  great  mistake.  Had  school 
superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  been  consulted  and  their 
advice  followed,  such  laws  would  not  have  been  demanded. 
There  are  many  reasons,  well  understood  by  practical  school 
people,  why  the  smallest  children  should  not  receive  instruction 
concerning  the  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  human  body.  More- 
over, that  stringent  laws  do  not  insure  effective  teaching,  but 
that  liberal  laws  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  object,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  in  different  States.  The  experi- 
ence in  Pennsylvania  is  to  the  point.  The  teaching  in  that 
State  is  said  by  temperance  leaders  to  be  especially  satisfactory, 
and  yet  the  law  of  that  State  specifies  nothing  as  to  what,  how 
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much,  or  how.  temperance  shall  be  taught,  nor  is  it  specified 

that  text-books  shall  be  used  in  any  grade. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  situation  in  Connecticut. 

What  had  been  the  results  of  temperance  teaching  under  the 
exacting  statute  of  1893?  The  following  replies  of  the  ten 
teachers  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  State  undoubt- 
edly represent  the  opinions  of  teachers  thruout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  questions  were  submitted  before  the  movement 
to  secure  modifications  in  the  law  was  begun,  and  only  one 
teacher  knew  the  superintendent's  opinion  of  the  text-books  in 
use  or  of  the  results  of  temperance  teaching  in  his  schools. 

'*  Do  your  children  understand  what  the  text-book  states 
about  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  and  other  organs  of  the  body?  "     All  answer,  "  No." 

"  Do  you  accept  as  true  all  the  statements  of  your  text-book 
of  physiology?  "     All  answer,  "  No." 

"  Do  you  think  that  temperance  instruction,  as  presented  in 
your  book,  will  save  some  of  your  boys  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  other  narcotics?"  Four  answer,  "  Pos- 
sibly ";  six  answer,  "  No." 

"  Do  you  think  that  temperance  instruction  should  relate 
chiefly  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  on  the  hu- 
man body,  or  to  their  effects  on  character,  happiness,  and  suc- 
cess in  life?  "     All  answer,  "  The  latter." 

All  of  these  ten  teachers  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  obey 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Can  it  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  similar  replies  would  be  made  to  these  questions 
by  the  teachers  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and  other  States,  upon 
whose  schools  a  kind  of  temperance  instruction  is  forced  which 
is  baneful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  ? 

And  so  this  temperance  education  law  had  been  tried  in  Con- 
necticut eight  years  with  results  that  were  unsatisfactory  to 
both  teachers  and  temperance  leaders,  when,  suddenly,  the 
widespread  opposition  to  the  law  that  had  been  gathering 
force  among  the  educators  became  manifest  and  made  itself  felt 
in  favor  of  radical  modifications. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Education,  held 
in  New  Haven  early  in  the  present  year,  the  subject  of  "  Tern- 
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perance  Teaching  in  Public  Schools  "  was  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  O.  Atwater,  members  of  the  Council,  and  officers  of 
temperance  organizations  of  the  State,  who  had  been  invited  to- 
be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  So  great  was 
the  opposition  manifested  by  the  school  superintendents  and 
principals  to  the  Taw  that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  James,  Secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Temperance  Union,  suggested  that  the  school 
people  and  temperance  people  get  together  and  see  if  they  could 
not  agree  upon  modifications  of  the  statutes  if  modifications 
should  seem  desirable.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
temperance  organizations  of  the  State.  A  conference  was 
held,  a  bill  was  at  length  agreed  upon  and  accepted  by  the 
school  people  and  temperance  people.  Superintendents  and 
principals,  representing  a  majority  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  State,  signed  a  petition  to  the  legislature  urging  its 
passage.  Every  superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  in  the 
State,  so  far  as  I  know,  favored  the  bill.  It  was  indorsed  by 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  President  Raymond  of  Wesleyan, 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  State.  It  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  National  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction  and  members  of  her  Advisory  Board,  but  it 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  without  a  word  of  opposition. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  on  record  of  the  legislature  of 
any  State  refusing  to  abdicate  its  better  judgment  to  satisfy 
the  national  leaders  of  this  temperance  movement.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

Great  honor  is  due  the  temperance  people  of  Connecticut, 
especially  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  for  manifesting  a  broad-mindedness 
and  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  made  agreement  with  the 
teachers  possible.  They  placed  duty  before  policy,  good  teach- 
ing before  any  desire  for  a  "  perfect "  law,  and  the  interests  of 
the  children  before  the  fear  or  pleasure  of  anybody.  The 
future  will  show,  we  believe,  that  in  winning  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  teachers  by  uniting  with  them  in  support  of  a 
more  reasonable  temperance  education  law  they  "  builded  better 
than  they  knew." 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows : 
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Sim   ["ION    I — The   effect  ihol   and  narcotics    on  health,  and  espe- 

cially on  character,  shall  DC  taught  in  connection  with  hygiene  as  a  regular 
branch  of  study,  to  all  pupils  above  the  third  grade  in  all  graded  public 
schools  except  public  high  schools. 

Suitable  text-books  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  explain 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  used  in 
grades  above  the  filth  in  all  graded  public  schools  except  public  high 
schools. 

SEC.  3 — The  provisions  of  Sections  I  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply,  in 
ungraded  public  schools,  to  classes  corresponding  to  the  grades  designated 
in  said  sections. 

4 — All  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training  schools  shall  give 
instruction  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act,  and 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  such  subjects. 

Sec.  5— No  certificate  to  teach  in  grades  above  the  third"  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  in  Section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6 — If  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proven  to  the  comptroller  that  any 
town  or  district,  having  pupils  above  the  third  grade,  has  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  such  failure  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause 
for  withholding,  in  whole  or  in  part,  school  dividends  which  such  town  or 
district  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive. 


If  this  statute  be  compared  with  that  of  1893,  the  following 
chief  differences  will  appear :  The  present  law  does  not  require 
temperance  instruction  below  the  fourth  grade,  nor  in  the  high 
school ;  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  text-books  below  the  sixth 
grade,  nor  the  use  in  any  grade  of  books  that  devote  any  defi- 
nite portion  of  space  to  narcotics.  Neither  does  it  require  the 
use  of  text-books  by  pupils.  All  these  requirements  were  defi- 
nitely specified  in  the  statute  of  1893.  The  increased  demand 
on  the  normal  schools  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  old 
statute  required  those  schools  to  provide  temperance  instruc- 
tion by  its  general  provisions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  tem- 
perance "  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money." 

The  present  statute  was  a  compromise  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  party,  but 
it  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  than  the  old  law,  and 
to  the  temperance  people  than  no  law  at  all.  A  fight  between 
the  teachers  and  the  temperance  people  might  have  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  early  in  the 
session,  and  which  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  then  existing 
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statute,  but  neither  party  desired  to  enter  upon  such  a  fierce 
contest  as  would  surely  follow. 

The  teachers  of  Connecticut  are  in  favor  of  giving  to  their 
pupils  a  reasonable  amount  of  temperance  instruction,  but  they 
wish  to  practice  temperance  in  their  temperance  teaching. 
They  believe,  with  the  National  Association  of  Superin- 
tendence, that  "  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  schools  to  consider  is  the  methods  by  which 
temperance  instruction  shall  be  imparted,  the  extent  to  which  it 
shall  be  carried,  and  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented."  They 
believe  that  all  these  matters  should  be  determined  by  practical 
educators  and  not  by  visionary  enthusiasts.  They  know  that 
many  a  course  of  study,  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  one 
of  no  experience  in  teaching,  has  found  its  Waterloo  in  the 
practical  test  of  the  schoolroom. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  temperance  movement? 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends  largely  upon  the  wis- 
dom shown  by  educators  and  temperance  leaders.  If  they  act 
as  becomes  those  who*  seek  the  same  ultimate  object,  some  good 
should  result;  but  these  temperance  people  are  doomed  to  cer- 
tain disappointment  in  the  amount  of  good  which  they  hope 
will  be  accomplished.  Their  theory  and  hopes  rest  upon  an 
assumption  that  is  not  founded  on  the  truth.  Knowledge  of 
evil  does  not  insure  the  avoidance  of  evil.  People  do  not  do 
wrong  from  ignorance  only. 

Educators  and  temperance  leaders  should  co-operate,  and  co- 
operation will  be  promoted  if  good  sense,  consideration,  and 
forbearance  are  shown  by  both  parties. 

Educators  should  remember  that  they  are  public  servants 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  in  matters  of  public  policy; 
that  more  can  be  gained  by  patience  and  discussion  than  by  im- 
patience and  unkind  remark;  that  the  temperance  people  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  securing  existing  legislation  are 
honest,  high-minded,  true  to  their  convictions  of  duty,  desiring 
only  to  subserve  the  highest  interests  of  the  children,  of  society, 
and  their  country;  that  they  cannot  be  driven  from  their  course, 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  them  can  be  led  from  it  by  show- 
ing them  a  better  way;  and  that,  when  aroused  by  a  sense  of 
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duty,  they  can  wield  a  political  influence  which  educators  would 
find  difficult  to  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  temperance  leaders  should  remember  that 
most  teachers  are  also  temperance  people  by  precept  and 
example;  that  they  are  honest,  high-minded,  and  conscientious; 
that  they  are  second  only  to  parents  in  the  interest  they  feel  in 
the  moral  welfare  of  their  pupils;  that  they  have  had  profes- 
sional training  and  know  best  what  subjects  are  suited  to  the 
different  stages  of  mental  and  moral  development;  that  teachers 
cannot  be  forced  to  teach  what  they  believe  to  be  false;  that 
the  most  intelligent  teachers  will  rely  for  their  scientific  facts 
upon  men  of  science  and  not  upon  the  compiler,  the  tyro,  or  the 
partisan;  that  no  temperance  education  law,  however  "per- 
fect," can  accomplish  much  unless  it  has  the  support  of  edu- 
cators; that  their  support  cannot  be  secured  by  abuse,  by  charg- 
ing them  with  being  in  sympathy  with  the  liquor  interests  and 
always  opposed  to  progress;  that  no  temperance  education  law 
or  course  of  temperance  instruction,  which  is  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  anyone,  however  brilliant,  who  has  had  no  educational 
training  or  experience  in  the  modern  schoolroom,  will  probably 
be  sufficiently  sane  and  sensible  to  deserve  the  support  of  any- 
body. And,  furthermore,  temperance  leaders  will  do  well  to 
understand  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  temperance  movement,  to  question  its  efficacy,  as  at 
present  conducted,  and  that,  in  a  contest  between  teachers  and 
the  promulgators  of  this  movement,  the  people  will  support  the 
teachers  as  they  have  never  done  before. 

Liberty  to  teach  the  truth,  as  the  teacher  understands  it,  and 
to  teach  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  can  make  it  most  effective, 
must  be  maintained  at  all  cost.  For  educators  to  yield  this 
right  would  be  to  sacrifice  self-respect  and  the  highest  interests 
of  the  children.  All  who  are  interested  in  sound  education 
and  good  morals  should  see  to  it  that  this  right  is  preserved 
to  the  teachers  of  American  youth. 

W.  B.  Ferguson 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

MlDDLETOWN,    Ccr 


Ill 

THE   AMERICAN    AND    THE    ENGLISH    PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  most  fruitful  comparisons  arise  only  where  there  is  a 
strong  background  of  agreement  or  similarity.  Under  such 
conditions  diversity  is  always  suggestive.  To  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  we 
owe  what  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  statement  of 
the  common  background  to  the  whole  of  the  school  life  of  Eng- 
land and  America — tho  less  distinctly  present  in  English  public 
elementary  than  in  secondary  education :  "  Our  [i.  e.}  the 
American]  schools  will  continue  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  dis- 
cipline side  than  on  the  side  of  intellectual  instruction,  so  long  as 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  people  remain  what  they  are.  Stated 
in  language  less  technical,  the  English  and  the  American  school 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  moral  education  is  more  important 
than  intellectual."  1  Yet  between  nations  having  a  funda- 
mental aim  and  even  a  fundamental  spirit  in  common,  there 
may  be  very  varying  degrees  of  consciousness  of  aim;  there 
may  be  a  more  or  less  advanced  application  of  the  common 
spirit  in  practical  details,  and  there  may  be  a  marked  difference 
in  the  course  or  direction  which  such  application  takes.  The 
interest  of  such  variety  grows  in  proportion  as  we  realize  that 
we  are  contemplating  parallel  expressions  of  a  similar  under- 
lying tendency. 

1  Teaching  in  three  continents,  by  W.  Catton  Grasby.  Introduction  to  the  Ameri- 
can edition  (1891),  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Mr.  Grasby,  writing  from  an  Australian 
point  of  view,  says  in  his  preface  that  similar  influences  are  working  in  Australia 
and  in  America  to  give  distinctive  national  characteristics,  and  that  "  it  is  profitable 
for  every  Australian  to  study  America's  history  and  institutions,  if  he  would  under- 
stand his  country's  destinies.  English  folk  in  new  countries  are  untrue  to  their 
origin  if  they  do  not  progress  faster  than  their  relations  in  the  Mother  Land.  An 
investigation  proves  that  such  is  the  case,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed." 
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It  would  be  extremely  easy  to  fall  into  either  of  two  errors — 
indeed,  the  writer  will  be  fortunate  if  he  escapes,  even  tho  fore- 
warned. One  is  in  danger  of  exaggerating  either  the  resem- 
blances in  fundamental  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  differ- 
ences of  application  and  practice,  on  the  other.  Especially 
must  allowance  be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  for  necessary  ele- 
ments of  accident  such  as  attach  to  all  one's  observations  and 
impressions,  accidents  of  time  and  place  as  well  as  of  personal 
prepossession  or  bias.  Perhaps  the  approach  to  a  comparison 
between  the  American  and  the  English  public  elementary  school 
may  be  best  made  from  absolutely  neutral  ground.  This  pur- 
pose could  hardly  be  better  served  than  by  quoting  from  a  dia- 
logue by  Bishop  Hurd,  full  of  brightness  and  of  far-reaching 
suggestions  to  the  educator,  on  the  Uses  of  foreign  travel  as 
part  of  a  youth's  education.  This  dialogue,  published  in  1764, 
purports  to  reproduce  a  series  of  conversations  between  Locke 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  its  immediate  reference  is  rather 
to  secondary  education.  Yet  each  is  evidently  desirous  that 
education  shall  have  as  its  chief  effect  the  awakening  of  moral 
impulse,  especially  in  its  relation  to  social  and  civic  life;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  elementary  school  to-day. 
The  two  Englishmen  are  represented  as  discussing  a  much  de- 
bated point  (a  matter  of  question,  indeed,  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  when  Italy  came  to  be  "  a  synonym  for 
educated  Europe,"  thru  the  sixteenth  when  Ascham  quotes  as  a 
proverb,  Ingle se  italianato  e  un  diavolo  incarnato,  to  Locke's 
own  time,  it  would  seem,  even  to  Hurd's).  The  discussion 
goes  deeper  than  its  context,  however;  and  the  worthy  bishop, 
best  known  for  sundry  surmisings  of  a  less  reliable  character  in 
another  department  of  thought,  has  really  laid  before  us  two 
possible  procedures  in  education,  widely  diverging,  yet  in  the 
minds  of  their  upholders  tending  to  the  same  end  of  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  state  by  an  education  tending  to  elevation  of 
character  in  its  citizens. 

The  two  points  of  view  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions. Locke  is  represented  as  advocating  an  early  commence- 
ment of  the  study  of  man  in  his  social  and  institutional  life. 
The  study  of  "  man-science,"  he  says,  "  cannot  be  entered  upon 
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too  soon,  and  the  rudiments  at  least  of  this  science  cannot  be 
laid  in  too  early."  2 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  "  liberal  arts  "  :  "  Tis  true,"  he 
admits,  "  the  strength  and  vigor  of  our  genius  has  been  exerted 
in  other  things.  We  have  been  solicitous  to  procure  a  just 
taste  in  policy  and  government.  .  .  It  may  now  be  proper  to 
apply  the  liberty,  we  have  so  happily  gained,  to  other  improve- 
ments. There  is  something,  I  have  ever  observed,  congenial 
to  the  liberal  arts  in  the  reigning  spirit  of  a  free  people.  It 
must  then  be  our  own  fault,  if  our  progress  in  every  elegant 
pursuit  do  not  keep  pace  with  our  excellent  constitution.  .  . 
The  seeds  of  good  taste  cannot  be  committed  to  the  mind  too 
soon."  He  adds  in  support  of  this  plea :  "  Beauty  and  Virtue 
are  nearer  of  kin,  than  every  one  is  perhaps  aware  of :  and  the 
mind  that  is  taken  with  the  charm  of  what  is  true  and  becoming 
in  the  representation  of  sensible  things,  cannot  be  inattentive 
to  those  qualities  in  the  higher  species  and  moral  forms.  It  is 
thither,  indeed,  the  virtuoso  passion  naturally  tends;  and  there, 
it  finally  rests.  .  .  Let  me  add  that  policy,  as  well  as  phi- 
losophy, is  on  the  side  of  these  studies.  Who  can  doubt  their 
virtue  in  softening  and  refining  the  manners  of  a  people?" 
This  is  by  way  of  argument  (the  more  exaggerated  parts  of 
the  argument  are  not  here  quoted)  in  favor  of  early  foreign 
travel,  with  its  alleged  humanizing  and  other  benefits  as  a  part 
of  "  an  English  gentleman's  "  education.  Locke  speaks  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  eulogy  of  "  I  know  not  what  varnish  of  manners 
and  good  breeding;  of  the  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world;  of 
arts,  languages,  and  other  trappings  and  showy  appendages  of 
education  "  as  causing  him  the  same  wonder  as  if  "  an  archi- 
tect should  entertain  you  with  a  discourse  on  Festoons  and 
Foliage,  or  the  finishing  of  his  Frieze  and  Capitals,  when  you 
expected  him  to  instruct  you  in  what  way  to  erect  a  solid  edifice 
on  firm  walls  and  durable  foundations." 

After  referring  to  the  education  of  the  heart  in  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion,  Bishop  Hurd  represents  Locke  as  detail- 

,p-  33,  35,  36  (edition  of  1764)  ;  also  p.  39-41.  The  main  points  in  the  reply 
which  Hurd  ascribes  to  Locke  are  on  p.  48,  52,  53,  56,  69,  70,  92,  93.  The 
whole  dialogue  is  extremely  interesting. 
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ing  the  subjects  which  he  considers  essential  to  the  education 
of  the  "young  senator"  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one:  Latin 
(perhaps  Greek),  the  elements  of  science,  the  principle*  of 
morals,  constitutional,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  litera- 
ture and  a  general  insight  into  the  history  of  the  world; 
11  above  all,  that  he  have  a  well-exercised  understanding."  He 
begs  his  Lordship  to  consider  "  the  dissipation  of  mind  attend- 
ing on  this  itinerant  education  "  which  he  had  been  advocat- 
ing. M  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  education  is  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  youth :  a  painful  operation !  which  requires  long  use 
and  steady  unremitting  discipline;  the  very  reverse  of  that  rov- 
ing, desultory  habit,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  sort  of  life 
you  would  recommend.  The  young  mind  is  naturally  im- 
patient of  constraint.  It  hates  to  be  confined  for  any  time  in 
the  same  track.  .  .  Instead  of  counteracting  this  native  in- 
firmity, you  indulge  and  flatter  it."  As  to  the  "  awkward 
bashfulness  "  of  which  travel  is  to  be  one  of  the  means  of  rid- 
ding the  youth,  "  tho  a  terrible  vice  in  itself,"  it  "  is  yet  favor- 
able to  some  virtues.  .  .  If  it  did  nothing  more  than  dispose 
a  young  man  to  observe  much  and  talk  little,  even  this  advan- 
tage might  be  some  recompense  for  the  ill  figure  it  gives  him  in 
the  eyes  of  your  Lordship's  good  company.  .  .  Let  us  for 
once  then  hazard  an  unfashionable  truth,  That  modesty  in  a 
young  man  is  his  grace  and  ornament;  and  that  a  confident 
young  booby,  not  a  bashful  one,  is  the  prodigy  that  needs  the 
Expiation." 

Replying  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  "  last  argument  in  behalf  of 
foreign  travel,"  based  upon  the  benefits  of  studying  and  culti- 
vating the  fine  arts,  Locke  says,  "  To  me,  who  am  of  a  plainer 
make  and  cooler  disposition,  they  appear,  if  not  frivolous,  yet 
of  little  importance,  when  compared  with  those  other  things, 
which  are  the  proper  and  more  immediate  objects  of 
education." 

Now,  this  conversation — at  which  if  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
had  been  present,  he  would  without  doubt  have  resorted  to  his 
favorite  formula,  "  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  " — may  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween English  and  American  public  elementary  schools,   in 
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some  of  their  more  striking  features.  As  already  said,  the  im- 
mediate reference  is  rather  to  secondary  than  to  elementary 
education,  yet  an  eight-years'  elementary  course,  as  is  common 
in  America  (extending  to  nine  years  in  many  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts), might  well  hope  to  accomplish  something  similar  to 
the  seventeenth-century  program  of  which  Locke  is  made  the 
spokesman.  Moreover,  it  is  with  educational  aim  and  spirit 
rather  than  with  any  specific  stage  or  program  of  studies  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned.  As  a  very  rough  indication, 
might  it  not  be  said  that  the  American  public  elementary 
school  leans  somewhat  to  the  side  of  Shaftesbury,  the  English 
to  the  side  of  Locke  ?  And  without  much  fear  of  contradiction 
may  it  not  be  said  that  a  complete  educational  practice  will  only 
be  attained  by  a  blending  of  the  two  ideals  ? 

In  a  short  article  it  will  be  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to 
refer  back  point  by  point  to  the  interesting  imaginary  conversa- 
tion one  or  two  passages  of  which  have  been  quoted.  We  may, 
however,  note  the  different  conceptions  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion from  the  child's  point  of  view  which  are  expressed. 
Shaftesbury's  method  would  appeal  to  the  direct  interest  of  the 
pupil  all  along  the  line;  education  is  in  such  a  case  made  as 
much  as  possible  a  process  of  change,  observation,  experience; 
attention  to  things  for  their  own  sake  is  challenged  and  evoked 
at  every  turn.  Locke  in  the  present  instance  advocates  the 
bringing  in  of  more  of  the  elements  of  task,  of  appeal  to  in- 
direct interests,  and  attention  to  things  which  cannot  be 
attended  to  without  some  effort.  Each  has  its  place  in  educa- 
tion. National  temperament  and  environment  will  assign  the 
proportions.  But  national  temperament  and  environment 
would  not,  of  course,  vindicate  an  almost  exclusive  adoption  of 
either  mode  of  appeal  to  the  learner.  Direct  attention  is  the 
basis  of  permanent  interest  in  the  world  and  mankind;  and, 
when  it  is  aroused,  it  relieves  the  teacher  of  all  consciousness 
of  "  discipline."  Indirect  attention  in  school  work,  i.  e.}  atten- 
tion for  some  other  reason  than  the  immediately  interesting 
nature  of  the  work  itself,  trains,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power 
to  do  things  we  do  not  like — in  this  respect  it  is  a  real  training 
of  moral  will-power,  and  of  the  faculty  of  concentration;  more- 
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over,  out  of  an  extraneously  stimulated  interest,  direct  interest 
very  often  grows;  and  the  teacher  who  can  arouse  indirect 
interest  in  the  school  work  has  command  of  one  of  the  chief 
aids  to  discipline  A  wholesale  acceptance  of  a  theory  of 
interest  which  bids  us  follow  the  tastes  of  the  child  thruout 
would  be  the  encouragement  of  pleasure-loving,  trouble-avoid- 
ing tendencies  against  the  undue  influence  of  which  it  is  one 
part  of  education  to  fortify  the  pupil.  This  is  the  view  of 
Locke,  and  he  makes  it,  as  the  reader  of  his  Thoughts  on  edu- 
cation will  remember,  the  basis  of  his  somewhat  philosophical 
argument  against  corporal  punishment,  as  being  too  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  direct,  pleasure-loving,  pain-avoiding  interests  of 
the  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  result  of  a  school  theory 
which  is  too  exclusively  one  of  task  and  repression  is 
a  deadening  of  the  social,  and  in  some  senses,  even  of  the  moral 
nature.  No  nation  in  the  world  would  accept  either  as  its  sole 
educational  philosophy.  What  is  noticeable  is  that  America 
seems  to  lean  more  especially  towards  the  former,  England 
(speaking  only  of  its  public  elementary  education  in  this  paper) 
more  especially  towards  the  latter.  Is  it  not  possible  that  each 
may  learn  something  from  the  other?  Just  as  a  true  ethics 
will  show  us  a  middle  path  between  license  and  repression  in  an 
orderly  self-direction  on  the  pupil's  part,  so  one  of  the  most 
valuable  applications  of  psychology  to  education  will  be  to 
show  us  how  to  choose  and  to  manipulate  a  curriculum  so  that 
it  shall  lack  neither  incentive  and  stimulus,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elements  of  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment involving  strengthened  will. 

If,  in  the  same  very  general  way,  one  looks  at  what  is  sup- 
plied by  the  child  as  a  contributing  factor  in  his  own  education, 
one  notes,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  American  school  relies 
far  more  upon  the  child's  part  in  the  lesson,  and  far  less  upon 
the  teacher's  part,  than  is  the  case  in  the  English  school. 
Each,  to  speak  simply  on  the  strength  of  several  observed  in- 
stances, may  err  from  excess.  The  average  English  public  ele- 
mentary-school teacher  certainly  does  far  too  much  of  the 
work,  makes  the  school  work  too  much  his  business,  too  little 
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the  child's  business.  Not  being  in  a  position  to  generalize,  one 
can  only  say  that  some  American  teachers  run  the  opposite  risk, 
of  nodding  to  pupils  to  take  up  the  thread  in  turn,  and  of  doing 
too  little  to  piece  the  thread  together.  A  second  point  sug- 
gested by  the  consideration  of  what  the  child  contributes  to  his 
own  education  is  that  the  English  school,  even  (and  increas- 
ingly) the  elementary  school,3  relies  largely  upon  the  sponta- 
neous life  and  organization  of  the  playground  and  playing 
field;  and  the  child's  social  growth  is  left  very  largely  to  a  not 
unwholesome  process  of  "  rough  and  tumble."  In  the  Ameri- 
can school,  tho  one  rejoiced  to  hear  of  some  excellent  develop- 
ments of  playground  life  and  spirit,  pupil-organization  is  more 
commonly  found  in  connection  with  classroom  life  and  internal 
routine. 

In  the  briefest  way,  reference  may  be  made  to  one  or  two 
special  points  of  comparison,  each  coming  under  one  or  other  of 
the  more  general  comparisons  made  above. 

( 1 )  The  comparative  explicitness  of  the  appeal  to  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  pupils  in  the  American  elementary  school 
arises  naturally  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  population. 
The  average  English  elementary  school  is  far  more  homo- 
geneous than  the  average  American  public  school.  Yet  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  to  the  English  educator  of  a  study  of 
American  school  life  and  methods  is  that  the  American  school 
has,  in  many  instances,  made  conscious  and  explicit  much  that 
is  implicit  and  more  or  less  unconscious  in  the  English  school. 
In  the  latter  a  visitor  often  has  to  ask  and  to  hunt  for  what  in 
the  former  lies  on  the  surface.  For  example,  the  encourage- 
ment of  individuality  in  the  pupils,  the  cultivation  of  a  recip- 
rocal relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher  during  school 
hours,  the  civic  aims  in  school  education,  so  far  as  the  writer's 
observation  went,  are  brought  out  far  more  clearly  in  the 
American  than  in  the  English  public  elementary  school. 

(2)  The  impulse  towards  school  decoration,  tho  not  absent 
from  many  English  schools,  encouraged  as  it  is  by  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association,  and  by  the  London  and  other  boards,  is 
a  more  marked  feature  of  the  American  school.     The  school- 

3  Cf.  the  express  provision  of  the  code. 
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room  in  this  way  tends  to  become  the  home  of  the  child's  ad- 
miration and  aspiration,  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual  life.  On 
this  point  <>ne  may  refer  to  Thwing's  address  to  the  teachers  of 
Minnesota. 

(3)  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  realization  by  American 
educators  of  the  need  for  cultivating  a  right  taste  for  reading 
during  school  years.  English  school  "  readers  "  are  showing 
signs  of  rapid  improvement,  noticeably,  tho  not  exclusively,  in 
the  case  of  those  issued  by  firms  having  American  houses;  but 
the  old  "  geography  "  and  "  history  readers  "  are  very  far  from 
extinct.  It  is  an  excellent  sign  that  twenty  or  more  school 
boards  have  availed  themselves  of  the  courses  of  the  National 
Home-Reading  Union,  whose  work  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the 
English  Board  of  Education.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  te- 
rn for  April,  1896,  on  "  Children  of  yesterday  and  to-day," 

said: 

At  the  present  moment  more  stringent  legislation  is  contemplated  for 
the  suppression  of  the  cheap  sensational  literature  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  police  courts  and  fill  the  prisons.  .  .  The  mind  is  formed  by 
its  intellectual  food,  and  the  chief  element  of  success  in  instruction  consists 
in  making  education  at  once  enjoyable  and  beneficial.  Recreation  is  not 
only  to  be  sought  in  dancing  or  out-of-door  games,  excellent  and  even  indis- 
pensable as  they  are  in  their  place ;  it  ought  to  be  made  an  essential  part 
of  study.  The  lively  imagination,  never  more  realistically  and  dramatically 
active  than  in  the  nursery  or  schoolroom,  should  be  stimulated  and  guide*!. 
Read  the  life  of  any  distinguished  man  or  woman,  and  we  shall  see  that  in 
the  choice  of  books  from  earliest  childhood  they  showed  decided  pre- 
dilections. 

(4)  The  tendency  in  the  best  American  schools,  as  in  the 
English,  is  to  have  manual  training  in  all  grades.  The  Ameri- 
can school  has,  however,  done  more  to  carry  up  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  the  principle  of  the  kindergarten  occupations 
than  the  English  school  has  yet  done.  In  many  American 
courses  of  study,  "  drawing  "  is  made  to  include  clay-modeling, 
making  of  cardboard  models,  and  other  similar  exercises. 
The  English  code  (vide  "  Instructions  to  inspectors  ")  strongly 
advocates  such  continuance  of  kindergarten  exercises  thruout 
the  lower  standards  ("primary  grades"),  and  some  English 
school  boards  have  adopted  definite  systems  of  manual  work 
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from  the  first  standard  upwards.  One  example  of  this  will  be 
quoted  later.  Some  divergence  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can extensions  of  the  kindergarten  occupations  is  noticeable. 
Whereas  in  America  artistic  constructiveness  seems  to  be  more 
striven  for  than  intellectual,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  England. 
Take,  for  example,  the  system  of  manual  occupations  insti- 
tuted at  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Bevis.  Mr.  Bevis's  handbooks  to 
the  exercises  in  paper-folding  and  brick-laying  show  the  some- 
what practical  and  serious  phase  which  "  occupations  "  are 
capable  of  assuming,  many  of  the  exercises  planned  for  the  first 
four  standards  ("  grades  ")  being  by  no  means  easy  problems 
in  practical  geometry.  Probably  most  American  educators 
would  reject  as  too  difficult  for  children  at  corresponding 
stages  in  their  schools  work  of  so  advanced  a  kind  in  concrete 
geometry  as  many  of  these  exercises  in  paper- folding  and 
brick-laying  involve.  In  any  case  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
suggesting  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  school  course,  some 
American  schools  push  the  decorative  idea  to  unnecessary  and 
unwarrantable  lengths.  In  such  instances  there  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  dissipation  of  thought,  and  hand-work  becomes  a  poor 
apology  for  serious  application.  This  happens,  for  example, 
when  arithmetical  exercises  upon  hogsheads  of  some  salable 
commodity  are  decorated  with  forget-me-nots  and  other  floral 
designs.  The  co-operation  of  hand  and  brain  is  good;  yet  it 
scarcely  needs  saying  that  it  is  a  sheer  loss  to  give  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  the  expression  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular.4 American  high  schools,  even,  seem  sometimes  to  err 
in  this  direction.  The  American  Educational  Exhibit  (Paris, 
1900)  showed  some  elaborate  and  perfectly  meaningless  pen- 
and-ink  borders,  which  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
yet  which  threw  no  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  pupils'  studies 
of  Greek  history  which  they  embellished.  Yet  how  many 
drawing  exercises  might  have  been  devised — indeed,  often  are 
devised — which  would  have  directly  borne  up  the  history ! 
(5)  With  regard  to  what  is  said  at  considerable  length  else- 

4  A  far  too  common  fault,  even  yet,  of  English  drawing  lessons.  With  regard 
to  the  concrete  expressiveness  of  the  work  in  drawing  thruout  the  elementary 
school  course,  American  schools  are  on  the  whole  decidedly  in  advance  of  English. 
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where B  as  to  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
schools  of  many  American  cities,  English  practice  may  be  sug- 
gestive, if  only  by  way  of  comparison. 

Bright  sixth-standard  ("grade")  boys  in  English  ele- 
mentary schools  are  quite  commonly  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
science  school  ("higher  grade,"  "higher  elementary,"  lower 
w  high  school  "),  where  they  study  elementary  science  (theo- 
retical and  practical  chemistry  and  physics),  a  foreign  language 
(generally  French),  algebra,  geometry,  and  somewhat  ad- 
vanced English  language  and  literature,  etc.  Algebra  and 
French  are  not  infrequently  commenced  in  the  fifth  standard  of 
an  elementary  school.  Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  English 
practice  coincides  with  the  proposals  of  American  educators 
who  advocate  six  elementary  and  six  high-school  years  in  place 
of  the  present  eight  elementary  and  four  high-school  years. 
An  eight-years  elementary  course  involves  the  risk  of  harping 
too  long  upon  the  same  strings. 

(6)  American  public-school  education  is  marked  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  aim,  one  might  even  say  a  unity  of  aim,  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  educational  experts,  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors,  in  connection  with  the  city  boards. 
The  most  valuable  form  in  which  this  school  consciousness 
manifests  itself,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  its  reality,  is  in  the 
way  in  which  the  children  themselves  come  to  be  infected  by  it. 
School  is  to  them  a  place  where  they  live,  as  well  as  where  they 
learn.  Of  course,  if  the  teachers  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Nation's  schools,  one  would  look  in  vain 
for  any  such  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  But  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  are  always  reading,  discussing  (under  the 
leadership  of  city  superintendents  and  their  staff  of  assistants), 
points  to  a  habit  of  philosophizing  about  education,  defining 
philosophy,  as  Schwegler  does,  as  "  the  thinking  consideration 
of  things."  Not  a  little  of  this  educational  spirit  is  brought 
about  by  a  very  pronounced  local  feeling  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion, accentuated  by  the  presence  everywhere  of  the  local  ex- 
pert or  experts.     One  is  led  to  attribute  a  larger  amount  of  in- 

1/  education  in  American  schools.     Special  reports  presented  to  the  English 
Board  of  Education,  vol.  ix. 
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fluence  to  this  cause,  inasmuch  as  where  similar  conditions  arise 
under  the  English  system  similar  effects  are  found  to  follow. 
An  instance  of  this  will  be  quoted  in  a  moment.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  locality  in  matters  of  education — a  principle 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  certain 
political  institutions.  Whilst  the  relations  of  central  and 
local  government  are  still  so  undefined  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, the  process  of  the  rehabilitation  of  local  authorities 
being  still  in  progress,  one  can  hardly  attempt  to  express 
in  any  definite  terms  the  very  different  degrees  in  which  the 
local  principle  in  education  asserts  itself  in  English  and  in 
American  public  elementary-school  life.  It  may  at  least  be 
hoped  that  any  new  measure  of  school  administration,  such 
as  at  the  present  moment  is  impending  in  England,  will  tend 
to  foster  this  local  feeling,  and  so  bring  to  bear  upon  edu- 
cation a  force  which  has  always  been  strong  in  Anglo-Saxon 
communities. 

One  instance  of  a  code-governed  system  of  schools  has  come 
under  the  writer's  notice  and  been  studied  by  him  with  some 
care,  which  goes  to  show  that  where  local  initiative  is  forthcom- 
ing, aided  by  something  approximating  to  the  American 
"  superintendence, "  it  is  able  to  achieve  admirable  results.  As 
the  town  referred  to  is  not  on  the  mainland  of  England  and 
Wales,  one  may  speak  of  it  without  prejudice.  The  town  of 
Douglas,  a  popular  holiday  resort  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  by  far 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  island,  has,  in  spite  of  the  draw- 
backs of  an  insular  position  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
children  at  school  during  "  the  season,"  developed  a  school- 
spirit  all  its  own.  "  It  would  not  do  for  Manx  children  to  be 
behind  English  children  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete 
on  the  mainland  and  in  the  colonies."  This  was  the  first  postu- 
late of  Manx  education,  grounded  in*  local  patriotism.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1872  the  Manx  Legislature  established  school 
boards  universally  thruout  the  island,  tho  at  first  their  only 
duties  were  those  of  attendance  committees.  At  first  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  board  schools,  especially 
amongst  the  middle  class;  they  were  spoken  of  as  the  schools 
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of  the  wans  and  strays.     But  the  progress  of  the  schools  h 

.  such  that  to  speak  only  of  Douglas,  the  voluntary  or 
("denominational")  schools  have  one  after  another  come 
under  the  hoard,  and  now  only  three  remain  under  separate 
management,  and  a  good  working  understanding  exists  be- 
tween these  and  the  board.  There  has  at  no  time  been  any 
desire  to  unduly  emphasize  local  features  and  local  feeling;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Manx  Act  of  1872  practically  incorporated  the 
English  code,  and  it  is  believed  to-day  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  island, 
that  a  decision  was  come  to  to  reject  any  schemes  of  local  in- 
spection, and  to  move  pari  passu  with  English  education,  re- 
ceiving visits  from  English  inspectors.  This  adherence  to 
national  standards,  side  by  side  with  a  wholesale  infusion  of 
local  life  and  feeling,  has  brought  it  about  that  the  Manx 
schools,  tho  to  a  large  extent  country  schools  (and  even  tho 
Trliaa  the  Iwur,  "  What  is  your  hurry?  "  is  the  native  motto, 
and  Manx  rheumatism  is  a  local  name  for  indifference  to  hard 
work),  earn  a  larger  average  grant  than  the  English  schools. 
The  history  of  the  way  in  which  Douglas  attained  to  local  in- 
dividuality in  matters  of  education  is  interesting.  Largely 
under  the  impulse  of  local  patriotism  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Island,  who  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
board,  visited  English,  continental,  and  Canadian  schools,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Douglas  teachers  ideas  of  what  the  outside 
world  was  doing.  He  was  practically  an  unpaid  superin- 
tendent, visiting  the  schools  week  by  week.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  "  The  only  drawback,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
that  I  had  not  my  whole  life  to  spend  in  it," 

The  effect  upon  the  Douglas  schools  has  been  that  the 
teachers  thruout  have  a  very  noticeable  consciousness  of  edu- 
cational aims.  Certain  good  effects  have  resulted  from  this 
educational  spirit,  which  is  far  from  extinct,  tho  it  is  more  than 
three  years  since  the  Attorney  General  resigned  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  board  on  receiving  his  government  appointment, 
and  tho  these  have  been  years  of  change  and  reorganization  in 
the  schools:  ( 1 )  The  schools  are  made  as  bright  and  attractive 
as  possible.     The  writer  visited  all  of  the  five  board  schools  of 
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Douglas  and  one  in  the  outlying  township  of  Onchan,  and  this 
was  a  feature  of  them  all.  Where  works  of  art  are  attainable 
they  are  made  use  of,  and  passable  decorations  are  resorted  to 
where  better  are  not  to  be  had.  Color  and  interest  are  on  the 
walls.  Steamship  companies,  manufacturers,  teachers'  private 
collections,  even  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Ca- 
nadian government,  are  laid  under  contribution  to  this  end. 
(2)  Manual  occupations  found  their  way  into  all  the  standards 
— brick-laying,  paper-folding,  wire  work,6  so  that  a  graded 
course  existed,  linking  together  kindergarten  occupations,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  manual  training  rooms  on  the  other.  Tho 
somewhat  in  abeyance,  traces  of  this  excellent  work  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  lower  standards.  (3)  The  public  library  is 
brought  into  touch  with  the  schools,  which,  according  to  indi- 
vidual arrangements  made  between  the  librarian  (himself  an 
old  teacher)  and  the  principals,  become  circulating  centers  for 
books  selected  either  by  principal  and  teachers  or  by  the 
librarian  himself. 

(4)  The  tendency  is  to  build  up  school  discipline  on  a  spirit 
of  frank  relationship  of  sympathy  and  camaraderie,  between 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  individuality  of  the  head  master  is 
traceable  in  all  the  board  schools  of  Douglas,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighboring  school  at  Onchan,  alike  in  methods  and  in  forms 
of  organization.  One  case  of  this  only  need  be  cited.  In  one  of 
the  boys'  departments  a  covered  playground,  open  on  one  side, 
adjoins  the  school-building,  across  which  the  boys  pass  into  the 
open  playground.  Even  here  the  wall  space  is  used,  and  very 
usefully.  In  one  large  frame  is  a  neatly  copied  catalog  headed 
"  Scholars'  Library  ";  this  is  a  list  of  the  books  supplied  from 
the  Public  Free  Library  to  the  school :  the  books  are  in  the  head 
master's  keeping  and  are  circulated  by  means  of  boy  monitors, 
borrowers  being  allowed  to  have  a  book  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night. In  the  next  frame  is  a  list  (a)  of  boys  who  had  never 
been  absent  during  the  quarter;  (b)  of  boys  who  had  never- 
been  late  during  the  quarter;  (c)  of  boys  late  more  than  five 
times  during  the  quarter,  with  the  number  of  times  opposite 
each  name.     Next,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  was  a  map 

6  Following  Mr.  Bevis's  system,  already  spoken  of. 
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of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  with  the  upper 
parts  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Next  were  a  thermometer 
ind  barometer  (only  the  few  upper  inches,  27"  to  31",  being 
exposed,  as  the  wall  was  open  to  the  outdoor  playground).  A 
long  frame  adjoining  contained  the  pictures  from  the  Graphic 
of  the  preceding  week;  the  head  master  separating  the  sheets 
every  Monday  morning  for  this  purpose  and  afterward  having 
them  bound  up  in  volumes  and  added  to  the  school  library.  An 
old  blackboard  held  an  illustrated  sheet  evidently  published  by 
some  humanitarian  society,  headed  "  Don't  throw  stones,"  and 
enforcing  the  precept  with  reasons  why.  At  the  most  sheltered 
end  of  this  wet-weather,  open-air  playground  was  a  table,  called 
the  "  Scholars'  Reading  Table  " ;  on  this  were  placed  a  number 
of  magazines  obtained  in  various,  ways  from  friends  of  the 
school  or  parents,  such  as  Harper's,  Boys'  own  paper,  Good 
zt'ords,  Chams,  the  Pall  Mall  magazine,  the  Captain,  the 
Home  messenger.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  table  are: 
Standards  II  I- VII,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday; 
standards  I  and  II,  Thursday  and  Friday;  "hands  must  be 
kept  clean  ";  "  books  must  be  handled  with  care  ";  "  no  book  to 
be  removed  from  the  table  ";  "  no  book  to  be  left  open."  The 
scholars'  reading  table  is  officered  and  the  rules  are  written  up 
by  boy  librarians.  Other  schools  might  be  referred  to,  but 
these  points  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  force  of  local  sentiment 
and  local  leadership,  when  applied  to  educational  life  and  ad- 
ministration. The  town  is  referred  to  here  as  one  in  which  an 
advanced  educational  spirit  would  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  exist,  and  as  forming  in  a  sense  a  crucial  instance  of  the 
operation  of  the  two  influences :  the  spirit  of  locality,  and  the 
suggestions  and  stimulus  of  a  local  educational  leader,  who 
looked  beyond  the  machinery  of  education  to  its  actual  process 
in  the  schools. 

H.  Thiselton  Mark 

Owens  College, 

Manchester,  England 
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Everyone  who  has  come  into  contact  with  a  boarding  school 
of  any  size  is  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  the  position  the  head 
master  holds.  The  problem  of  looking  after  the  well-being  of 
a  hundred  or  so  boys,  even  when  plenty  of  money  is  forthcom- 
ing for  teachers  and  equipment,  is  difficult  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  visible  results.  The  product  of  a  good  school  each  year 
is  a  score  of  boys  more  or  less  able  to  pass  the  college  entrance 
examinations,  and  the  cost  is  the  entire  time  of  one  man  to 
every  ten  boys  in  the  school  of  one  hundred,  plus  the  income 
from  a  very  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  buildings,  and 
the  further  expense  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars 
per  parent.  The  task  of  managing  a  boarding  school  is  so 
difficult,  in  fact,  that  comparatively  few  schools  attain  even 
such  results  with  such  expenditures.  The  casual  observer  of 
the  school  finds,  in  almost  every  instance,  some  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  varying  and  half  success  of  this  individual 
school.  The  head  master  is  incompetent,  or  he  is  cramped  for 
money,  or  the  situation  of  the  school  is  unfortunate,  or  the  class 
of  boys  is  particularly  hard  to  deal  with;  and  the  matter  is 
dropped  at  this.  With  the  ordinary  teacher  it  is  as  with  the 
outsider;  he  can  see  many  defects  of  detail,  which,  if  remedied, 
would  improve  affairs  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  in  addition 
to  the  average  man's  inertia,  he  has  the  further  reason  for  not 
going  deeper  into  the  problem  of  school  management,  that  he 
is  engaged  in  probably  the  most  difficult  of  professions.  Thus 
private-school  men  and  private-school  patrons  take  the  private- 
school  system  so  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  rarely 
occurs  to  them  that  there  is  any  root  of  the  matter  to  go  to. 
Boys'  books  about  schools  and  the  talk  of  "  old  boys  "  have 
lent  a  vague  glamour  to  the  private  school,  and  conservatism, 
the  strongest  element  in  social  concerns,  has  changed  this  vague 
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glamour  into  a  definite  and  iridescent  halo.  This  feeling  is 
deeply  rooted  among  reading  people,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
hindrances  to  educational  advance.  Its  justice  may  be  tested 
by  considering  carefully  a  number  of  the  best  schools — choos- 
ing schools  good  in  themselves  and  good  also  as  representa- 
tives of  types. 

In  large  cities  there  are  comparatively  few  boarding  schools, 
but  there  are  public  schools  and  private  schools,  and  the  quali- 
ties that  characterize  the  latter  are  as  various  as  their  respective 
reasons  for  existence.  Here  is  a  school  where  the  extreme 
limit  of  scholastic  attainment  is  the  minimum  on  which  a  boy 
can  enter  college,  and  accordingly,  the  six  years  of  school  are 
graded  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  that  the  requisite  educa- 
tional lumber  may  be  acquired  with  the  least  possible  effort. 
Here  is  another  school  which  serves  the  same  purpose  of  in- 
sinuating individuals  into  college,  but  which  has  besides  a  rate 
of  tuition  so  high  that  it  secures  the  sort  of  exclusion  regarded 
by  many  parents  as  the  proper  thing  to  get  with  the  money 
which  is  to  be  spent  on  the  boy.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
existence  of  these  schools  is  that  parents  who  consider  their 
homes  centers  of  refinement,  as  they  are  without  doubt  centers 
of  wealth,  are  unwilling  to  subject  their  sons  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate associations  that  a  public-school  career  would  allow;  and 
if  the  total  result  shows  a  lower  proportion  of  snobbishness 
than  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  because  no  one  can  quite 
shut  out  democratic  influences  in  a  free  country.  The  organi- 
zation of  these  schools  and  their  equipment  is,  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  thoroly  modern;  the  accuracy  and  business-like 
precision  with  w]pch  classes  are  shifted  and  teaching  transacted 
are  worthy  of  a  great  department  store;  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  instruction  is  of  a  distinctly  department-store  quality.  The 
problem  of  discipline,  of  the  old-time  mischievous  pranks  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  what  the  teacher  had  of  course  to  en- 
counter, seems  to  have  no  place  in  modern  New  York  secondary 
schools.  It  has  been  solved  so  completely  as  to  lead  one  to 
think  that  it  never  existed.  The  only  infringement  of  school 
order  seen  in  several  weeks  of  recent  visiting  was  in  a  history 
class  composed  of  young  men  and  women  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
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teen  in  charge  of  a  university  professor.  On  the  rear  benches 
of  this  class  there  were  sly  looks,  inattention,  and  paper-throw- 
ing quite  worthy  of  an  ante  helium  district  school,  and  almost 
making  one  long  for  the  discipline  in  vogue  in  those  primitive 
times. 

Taken  in  its  broadest  sense  education  means,  of  course,  more 
than  mere  teaching.  It  means  the  leading  out  of  all  that  there 
is  in  the  boy's  nature — the  development  not  alone  of  his  mind, 
but  of  his  soul  also  and  of  his  body.  Manifestly  a  school  which 
has  the  direction  of  a  boy's  work  for  five  hours  five  days  in  the 
week  cannot  have  an  influence  on  that  boy's  life  equal  to  that  of 
a  school  which  has  the  control  of  his  study  and  his  play  for 
every  hour  in  the  whole  week.  There  is  also  the  idea  that  men 
who  have  presumably  made  it  their  business  to  study  boy  nature 
can  attend  more  successfully  to  the  boy's  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  growth  than  his  parents  can.  Another  justification 
for  the  existence  of  boarding  schools  is  that  the  boy  is  better 
off  at  school  in  the  country  than  he  would  be  at  home  in  the 
city,  and,  shameful  to  relate,  a  still  more  common,  tho  less 
often  mentioned,  excuse  is  that  the  boy  is  very  little  trouble  to 
the  parents,  if  he  is  away  from  home  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  A  more  important  reason  still,  perhaps,  for  the  existence 
of  such  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  foreign  school  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  the  English  public  school,  is  a  boarding 
school,  and  the  attainments  of  this  school  both  in  scholarship 
and  in  character-forming  are  regarded  uniformly  as  highly  to 
be  commended.  Admiration  for  the  English  system  and  the 
influence  of  the  theories  just  mentioned  have  served  to  keep 
full  numerous  boarding  schools  where  entire  responsibility  for 
the  boy  is  assumed.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  boarding 
school  has  set  before  it  a  task  vastly  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  day  school,  and  that  the  expense  of  running  a  boarding 
school  is  much  greater  than  the  expense  of  running  a  day 
school  plus  the  board  and  lodging.  More  teachers,  or  rather 
masters  are  needed,  for  the  place  of  parents  must  be  supplied, 
there  must  be  nurses,  a  matron,  a  physician,  and  a  chaplain  to 
look  after  the  infinitely  numerous  details  of  the  boy's  life  in  and 
out  of  school. 
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Of  American  boarding  schools  there  arc  in  general,  three 
great  types:  the  school  modeled  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
English  public  school,  the  old  New  England  academy,  and  the 
military  school.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of 
these  schools  because  of  their  great  diversity  of  aim  and 
method.  In  some  schools  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  to  have 
the  age  of  entrance  low,  in  others  to  keep  it  high.  Some 
schools  are  for  few  boys,  some  for  many.  In  some  the  inten- 
tion is  to  keep  the  boy  under  constant  and  minute  supervision, 
and  in  others  it  is  to  curtail  his  liberty  only  when  crass  disorder 
results. 

The  military  school  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  imitate  West 
Point,  where  the  undoubtedly  brilliant  results  have  led  to  the 
popular  idea  that  the  military  discipline  has  some  large  part  to 
play  in  successful  education.  The  average  of  physical,  mental, 
and  indeed  moral  strength,  maintained  in  the  annual  West 
Point  graduating  class  is  really  high,  but  the  means  by  which 
this  is  attained  are  unusual.  To  begin  with,  the  Academy  has 
the  widest  possible  field  to  choose  from.  By  its  constitution  it 
cannot  be  a  local  affair,  fed  by  certain  good  or  bad  preparatory 
schools  or  upheld  by  religious  prestige.  The  appointment  by 
congressional  districts  secures  almost  every  character  element 
that  has  gone  to  produce  the  great  material  development  of 
modern  America.  Then,  from  this  large  and  varied  number 
of  applicants,  of  more  than  average  ability  to  start  with,  all  but 
the  promising  individuals  are  at  the  outset  eliminated  by  the 
comparatively  strict  mental  and  the  very  strict  physical  exami- 
nation. This  method  of  selection  is  continued  thruout  the 
course — rather  ruthlessly,  if  the  individual  is  considered,  but 
most  successfully  as  regards  the  military  service  which  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  West  Point.  Imagine  what  would  be  the 
average  product  if  the  same  system  were  applied  at  Harvard — 
if  three  or  four  hundred  Freshmen  were  dropped  at  the  mid- 
year examinations.  Another  unique  feature  of  West  Point 
education,  and  one  often  left  out  of  account,  is  the  pay  which 
the  student  receives  during  his  course  and  the  assurance  he  has 
of  a  living  on  graduation.  Patently,  a  school  with  not  too 
large  an  endowment,  with  a  limited  number  of  applicants,  all 
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of  whom  are  gratefully  taken,  and  with  no  great  prize  at  the 
end  of  its  work  as  West  Point  has  in  its  army  offices,  can  have 
no  chance  of  showing  such  results;  and  this  the  event  proves. 
The  average  American  military  school  graduates  boys  not  so 
well  prepared  for  college  as  are  boys  from  civil  schools,  and 
physically  so  one-sided  that  a  special  gymnasium  course  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  straighten  them  out.  Really,  far  from  being 
a  West  Point,  such  a  school  is  generally  an  inferior  boarding 
school  where  the  military  system  is  adopted  as  a  piece  of  hum- 
bug, wherewith  the  American  public,  proving  the  truth  of  P.  T. 
Barnum's  assertion,  is  pleased  to  be  fooled.  This  humbug  ap- 
peals, too,  to  the  mercantile  and  the  inert  side  of  the  school  pro- 
fession, for  it  is  a  piece  of  working  mechanism  which  takes 
much  labor  from  the  school  itself  and  puts  it  on  boy  officers 
who  do  not  require  to  be  paid.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
when  the  fountain  head  of  the  American  military-school  system 
can  be  shown  to  be  as  far  from  what  an  ideal  should  be  as  the 
recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  West 
Point,  even  one  who  has  never  lived  in  a  military  school  can 
imagine  what  may  be  the  value  of  schools  where  the  initial  ad- 
vantages are  so  far  less.  Yet  the  well-known  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  military  training  upholds  many  schools  which  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 

The  old  New  England  academy  has  a  longer  and  more  hon- 
orable history  back  of  it.  The  influence  of  the  English  school 
system  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  England 
was  paramount,  but  the  independent  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  politically  did  so  scholastically  as  well.  At  one  time, 
when  the  academies  fell  quite  behind  the  contemporary  needs 
and  standards,  they  came  near  dying,  and  they  were  saved  only 
by  coming  into  line.  The  stress  in  these  schools  was  primarily 
on  learning  of  a  distinctly  classical  turn,  and  tho  much  science 
has  been  introduced  and  many  changes  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity to  modern  demands,  the  individuality  of  the  system 
remains  pretty  clearly  marked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
austerity  to  be  seen  in  individuals  and  a  fine  seriousness;  mixed 
with  this  in  other  individuals  there  is  not  a  little  coarse  wild- 
ness — the  reaction  from  Puritan  austerity  that  has  been  uni- 
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illy  observed  as  men  pass  into  spheres  of  greater  freedom. 
It  is  significant  of  the  way  the  ground  has  been  cut  away  from 
under  the  boarding-school  system  that  at  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  democratic,  and  most  thoro  of  these  schools  the  greater 
part  of  the  students  are  young  men  who  came  up  to  take  the 
college  examinations  and  found  them  too  difficult.  These 
Students  are  nearly  all  within  a  year  or  two  of  college,  they  are 
older  than  the  boys  at  most  boarding  schools,  and  as  the  supply 
is  quite  up  to  the  school's  capacity,  hard  study  is  enforced  by  a 
m  of  dropping  that  is  unique  in  its  thoroness.  At  this 
particular  school  the  boys  live  in  dormitories  and  in  the  village 
houses,  and  they  have  a  liberty  nearly  as  great  as  that  allowed 
at  college;  when  this  liberty  degenerates  into  license,  the  afore- 
said dropping  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  This  institution  is 
frank  in  its  purpose  of  fitting  boys  for  college;  beyond  this  it 
does  not  try  to  go;  and  its  excellences  and  its  defects  are  those 
of  its  aim.  The  development  of  character  depends  on  the  boy; 
he  is  placed  squarely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  school 
has  only  an  intellectual  share  in  the  results.  The  good  boys 
are  sure  to  be  intellectually  well  trained,  but  apt  to  be  vitally 
verdant,  and  the  bad  boys  who  succeed  in  remaining  are  dissi- 
pated and  coarse. 

There  is  scarcely  a  boarding  school  in  the  country  that  has 
not  been  influenced  more  or  less  by  Tow,  Brown  at  Rugby. 
In  general  this  has  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  longing 
on  the  part  of  the  little  fellow  who  was  for  the  first  time  read- 
ing the  book  to  emulate  the  whole  life  and  adventures  of  Tom 
Brown.  The  schools  where  the  influence  of  the  English  sys- 
tem is  strongest  are  the  schools  where  the  purpose  comes 
nearest  to  being  the  English  one — that  is  of  complete  control 
of  the  boy  from  as  early  as  eleven  or  twelve.  In  these  schools 
there  is  the  responsibility  of  attending  not  alone  to  the  boy's 
recitations,  but  to  his  play,  his  manners,  his  very  thought. 
With  the  average  boy  of  vigorous  mind  and  body  and  twenty- 
four  hours  of  life  in  each  day,  this  task  becomes  infinite  in  its 
complexity.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  only  teachers  in  this 
type  of  school,  nor  for  the  teachers  to  do  only  teaching,  nor  for 
the  amount  of  teaching  done  by  each  man  to  be  so  great  nor  the 
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quality  so  good  as  it  can  be  in  the  ordinary  school.  To  render 
even  the  most  elementary  teaching  vital  the  teacher  must  live  a 
vigorous  life  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  the  world  of  books;  and 
if  he  is  living  in  a  world  formed  by  an  unnatural  aggregation 
of  boys,  his  study  and  his  reading  are  sure  to  be  inferior  to 
what  he  is  capable  of.  What  takes  time  and  nerve  force  much 
more  than  the  teaching  is  the  supervision  and  the  responsibility 
which  is  almost  idleness  by  reason  of  its  futility,  but  idleness  of 
a  most  engrossing  kind.  Then,  in  dealing  with  boys  in  an  ill- 
supervised  school,  there  is  the  danger  that  a  man  will  accept 
more  teaching  than  he  can  do  justice  to  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  other  work  of  the  school.  An  extreme  instance  of  this 
came  under  observation  recently :  in  one  of  the  largest  boarding 
schools  in  the  East  one  of  the  teachers  taught  for  a  while  at  the 
rate  of  eight  hours  a  day,  and  in  another  case  thirty-four  hours 
a  week  was  regarded  as  not  too  great  a  burden.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  with  all  his  strength  to  make  his  teaching  approxi- 
mate satisfaction,  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  prepare  and  to  do 
four  hours  a  day.  It  is  hard  to  teach  three  hours  a  day  in  col- 
lege, and  the  strain  in  a  boarding  school,  where  the  pupils  have 
fty  no  means  the  interest  and  the  earnestness  that  college  men 
have,  is  far  greater.  To  these  mechanical  difficulties  there 
must  be  added  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  seeing 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  is  right  and  that  the  religious 
training  is  sincere  and  not  perfunctory. 

AVith  the  great  problems  that  confront  schools  of  this  last 
sort  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  are  successful  truly,  or  in- 
deed even  superficially.  A  visit  to  a  boarding  school,  success- 
ful as  boarding  schools  go,  sent  the  writer  away  with  a  longing 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  text  that 
"  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that 
he  possesseth."  The  spacious  halls,  the  airy,  high-ceiled  bed- 
rooms, the  ample  grounds,  and  the  excellent  fare  existed  side 
by  side  with  a  poverty  of  intellectual  instruction  and  a  puerile 
conception  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  life  that  were  gro- 
tesque. There  was  no  drinking  at  this  school,  little  smoking, 
absolutely  no  disorder  in  class,  and  absolutely  no  teaching. 
The  aim  was  to  get  boys  into  college,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
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boys  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  furnished  a  commentary 

OD  the  entrance  examinations  that  could  be  worked  by  such  a 
combination.  There  seemed  to  be  few  active  principle 
in  this  school,  but  the  absence  also  of  active  principles  of  good 
Innlcd  a  wonderfully  fertile  >oil  for  later  noxious  weeds.  At 
an  older,  a  larger,  and  a  more  widely  known  school  of  this  same 
type,  some  curious  conditions  were  come  upon.  The  school 
faculty  was  so  large  that  there  was  a  master  for  about  1 
nine  boys,  and  yet.  with  even  this  force,  the  complexity  of  the 
school  duties  was  such  that  few  of  the  teachers  had  anything 
like  an  adequate  amount  of  time  for  reading  and  preparing 
their  classes.  The  school  was  conducted  on  the  idea  that  it 
was  in  loco  parentis  and  hand  pigri  parentis;  for  the  boys  were 
under  a  supervision  almost  as  constant  as  that  attempted  by  a 
fussy  mother  before  her  son  has  got  beyond  her.  The  boys 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  a  master,  they  eat  at  a  very  small 
table  in  charge  of  a  master,  they  study,  read,  exercise  under 
supervision,  and  even  during  the  afternoon  hours  allowed  free 
to  them  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  when  the  master  who  is  in 
charge  does  not  know  just  where  each  individual  boy  is  and 
what  he  is  doing.  Such  a  system  arose,  of  course,  from  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  the  head  master  felt  himself  under  of 
looking  out  for  the  boy  in  every  possible  way.  The  school 
earnestly  desires  the  good  of  the  boys  and  takes  great  pains  to 
see  that  no  temptation  is  thrown  in  their  path.  The  evils, 
ever,  of  the  system  are  twofold  and  very  serious.  To  keep 
watch  over  the  boys  requires  duties  of  the  masters  in  the  form 
of  inspections  at  all  times,  and  of  practical  guard  duty  on  speci- 
fied days.  There  is  such  an  elaborate  system  of  control  that 
friendly  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the  boys  and  the 
men  is  nearly  impossible.  The  evil  that  results  for  the  boys  is 
that  they  feel  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  system.  They  do 
not  respect  the  system,  because  it  seems  meddlesome;  they  do 
not  fear  it,  because  it  rarely  brings  about  a  serious  punishment; 
and  they  have  no  desire  to  imitate  the  character  or  the  learning 
of  men  who  are  merely  parts  of  a  machine — who  are  expected 
by  the  school  to  sink  in  it  their  own  individuality.  The  system 
is  actuated  neither  by  harshness  nor  by  love.     It  is  neither  hot 
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nor  cold,  but  lukewarm,  and  deserving  of  the  fate  suggested 
by  St.  Paul  for  the  Laodiceans.  These  boys  have  six  years  of 
Latin  and  find  difficulty  in  passing  the  entrance  examinations. 
They  have  daily  prayers  and  chapel  and  hourly  supervision,, 
and  are  well-nigh  bewildered  and  frequently  swamped  when 
their  little  bark  is  thrust  into  the  unsounded  sea  of  college  life. 

In  both  of  the  preceding  cases,  however,  there  were  glaring 
faults  in  the  personality  of  the  school  management  that  pre- 
vented one  from  judging  the  system  with  complete  satisfaction. 
What  seems  only  an  awkward  and  most  mechanical  contrivance 
for  the  manipulation  of  bodies  containing  human  souls  can  be 
infused  with  so  much  life  if  only  a  clear-eyed,  strong  man  takes 
hold,  that  to  judge  rightly  one  must  see  a  man  who  can  put  his 
spirit  into  the  system — a  man  who  loves  the  system  and  whom 
the  system  itself  calls  great. 

The  best  boarding  school  that  the  writer  has  seen  is  a  com- 
paratively small  one  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  The 
equipment  from  chapel  to  kitchen  is  practically  perfect,  the 
teaching  is  excellent,  the  discipline  is  so  good  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
visible, and  the  head  master  a  man  of  strength  and  ability,  one 
of  those  rare  men  from  whose  life  you  could  not  conceive  re- 
ligion detached.  One  great  problem  of  teaching  the  head  has 
solved;  he  knows  the  necessity  of  sympathy  between  the  boy 
and  the  teacher,  and  he  secures  it.  The  teachers,  or  masters  as 
they  are  scrupulously  called,  are  on  as  familiar  terms  with  the 
boys  as  elder  brothers  to  younger,  and  without  sacrifice  of  dig- 
nity. As  a  result  the  boys  go  to  college  prepared  or  over  pre- 
pared, and  generally  take  their  degrees.  Besides  this,  the 
Dean  of  the  college  to  which  they  go  asserts  with  emphasis  that 
these  boys  while  in  college  are  strongly  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  be  of  some  use — that  if  an  X-school  boy  is  in  trouble,  an- 
other X-school  boy  can  always  be  called  on  to  stand  by  him — 
this  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  X-school  boys  take  the  lead  in 
social  and  athletic  activities.  Yet  even  this  school  has  a  defect 
so  radical  that  thoughtful  men  will  consider  it  deeply  before 
they  send  their  boys  to  schools  like  it.  The  whole  institution 
is  essentially  un-American;  and  in  spite  of  all  deprecations, 
English  in  spirit  as  it  is,  confessedly,  in  externals.     The  air  of 
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the  place,  too,  is  an  aloofness,  a  calmly  assumed  superiority 
which  one  hesitates  to  characterize  as  snobbishness  only  be- 
cause of  the  many  attractive  features  that  the  school  undoubt- 
edly possesses.  It  was  a  feeling  of  the  truth  of  this  that  made 
a  well-known  college  professor  declare  that  he  was  much  better 
satisfied  with  the  teaching  that  his  children  were  getting  at  the 
public  school  than  he  would  be  if  they  were  at  this  school. 
"  To  be  sure,"  he  added,  "  this  is  not  the  only  reason,  for  I 
could  not  afford  to  send  my  boys  there."  The  rates  of  the 
school  are  so  high  that  only  the  very  rich  can  patronize  it,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  is  that  the  boy  whose  sole  claim  to  this 
skilled  and  expensive  nursing  is  that  he  has  money  shall  regard 
himself  as  entirely  worth  it  all.  The  state  of  affairs  of  which 
he  and  the  school  are  the  product  seems  to  him  quite  the  re- 
verse of  unnatural.  The  school  does  not  produce  democrats 
nor  men  in  touch  with  American  life,  but  a  small  class  of  indi- 
viduals who  regard  themselves  as  being  just  what  they  should 
be.  It  raises  up,  in  short,  a  kind  of  popular-novel  nobility, 
tho  with  a  training  in  the  languages  that  that  class  does  not 
possess. 

Of  the  seven  boarding  schools  held  definitely  in  mind  in  this 
discussion  there  was  one  a  pure  money-making  machine;  one  a 
place  where  boys  were  lodged  in  dormitories  with  practically 
college  liberties  and  opportunities  for  smoking,  drinking,  and 
gambling;  one  existing  chiefly  to  coach  young  men  who  had 
found  the  college  entrance  examinations  too  difficult;  one  with 
a  supervising  system  beneath  contempt  for  its  pettiness;  and 
one  which  avoided  all  these  faults  and  produced  a  well-bred  un- 
American.  At  one  school  the  puerile  notion  prevailed  that  it 
was  well  that  a  boy  whose  presence  was  harmful  to  the  school 
should  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the  year,  to  save  his  parents'  feel- 
ings; at  another  the  survival  of  the  fittest  existed  as  a  method 
of  selection  carried  out  to  the  scholastic  death  of  thirty  or  forty 
per  year  in  a  school  of  three  hundred.  The  city  private 
schools  are  better  than  the  boarding  schools,  because  the  segre- 
gation into  cliques  affects  the  boy  for  a  shorter  time  each  day, 
yet  these  have  the  additional  risk  that  they  are  so  easily  turned 
into  means  of  making  money.     It  is  a  rare  man  who  can  com- 
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bine  equally  the  scholar,  the  leader  of  boys,  the  unselfish  ad- 
ministrator, and  the  shrewd  business  man  bent  on  making  his 
school  a  financial  success. 

There  is  always  a  danger  in  comparing  what  all  regard  as  of 
importance  with  wThat  only  few  so  regard,  especially  if  the  many 
are  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  comparison.  To  men  not  inter- 
ested in  education  it  may  seem  incongruous  to  trace  an  analogy 
between  our  institutions  of  state  and  our  education,  but  one 
exists.  American  institutions  are  in  no  case  the  result  of  long 
growth  amid  slowly  changing  conditions.  They  are  first  quick 
experiments  in  new  fields  and  then  the  modifications  of  these 
by  the  conditions  of  a  civilization  that  is  changing  and  develop- 
ing rapidly.  The  Federal  Constitution,  tho  by  no  means 
"  struck  off  at  a  given  moment  from  the  anvil  of  men's  brains," 
did  not  grow  by  accretions,  precedent  upon  precedent.  Men 
with  the  ideas  of  a  more  developed  civilization  already  in  their 
minds  had  to  apply  these  to  conditions  as  yet  primitive.  So  it 
has  been  with  American  schools.  The  demand  in  the  old 
countries  for  popular  education  is  the  cry  of  the  national  child 
just  tardily  learning  to  know  its  wants;  in  America  popular 
education  has  already  been  universally  provided  for  by  men 
already  conscious  of  its  blessings  and  determined  that  no  long 
time  should  elapse  before  these  blessings  were  made  common. 
When  considered  logically,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  a  rever- 
sion to  foreign  types  of  education  than  for  a  reversion  to 
foreign  types  of  government.  To  be  sure,  if  extraordinarily 
desirable  results  were  achieved  by  such  a  scholastic  reversion, 
no  further  justification  would  be  necessary,  but  the  results  of 
private  schools  are  rarely  remarkable  for  anything  save  for 
their  undesirability. 

The  boarding  and  the  private  day-school  system  is  not  a 
native  growth,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant  it  into  new  condi- 
tions seems  to  be  a  pretty  thoro  failure.  The  English  public 
school,  on  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  American  private 
school  is  based,  is  in  no  sense  a  public  school.  It  is  a  pay 
school  for  the  socially  superior  classes,  and  its  strongest  in- 
fluence is  to  perpetuate  this  class  distinction.  This  system  of 
education  is,  however,  natural  in  England,  as  it  is  the  heritage 
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.  very  conservative  civilization;  and  even  there  its  c 
being  recognized  and  each  year  they  are  being  lessened  by  the 

Mishment  of  schools  where  a  boy  of  any  social  rank  can 
get  a  free  high-school  training.     In  France,  too,  where  the 

situation  is  in  many  respects  the  same,  there  is  a  steady 
Vance  towards  an  education  that  is  public  in  the  >ense  that  our 
education  is  public.  In  Germany  the  school  system  is  openly 
in  control  of  classes  that  are  deliberate  in  their  intention  of 
perpetuating  their  class  distinctions  and  frank  in  their  desire  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  an  educated  proletariat.  The  school  systems 
of  these  three  countries  are  based  on  social  distinctions  that 
are  destined  to  fade  out  as  they  are  doing  in  England,  or  to  be 
obliterated  by  force — as  the  social  unrest  in  Germany  seem> 
threaten.  There  were  no  such  class  lines  in  America  when 
the  public-school  system  took  its  rise,  there  are  no  such  lines  in 
the  ideal  of  American  civilization,  and  the  support  given  to  the 
private-school  idea  now  is  distinctly  a  reactionary  movement. 
The  natural  growth  in  American  life  is  the  public  school,  with 
the  continuance  of  the  home  influences  until  they  are  severed 
at  manhood  by  entrance  into  college.  The  private  and  the 
boarding-school  system,  however,  has  always  been  a  side 
growth,  and  the  recent  development  of  the  system  has  been 
largely  due  to  a  desire  to  imitate  social  conditions  flattering  to 
a  parvenu  pride  that  would  make  its  wealth  a  line  of  social 
demarcation. 

Many  people  who  have  had — hand  inexpertus  loquor — a 
misty,  but  genuine,  admiration  for  English  schools,  gained 
from  books  and  hearsay,  must  wonder  why  English  schools  are 
possible  at  all  with  a  number  of  boys  quite  up  to  a  thousand, 
when  American  head  masters  find  such  difficulty  in  conducting 
a  school  of  one  hundred.  There  are  many  explanations,  and 
each  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  American  school  system. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  difference  in  attitude  of  American 
families  and  English  families  towards  the  boy.  The  boy  is  an 
integral  factor  in  the  American  family,  and  when  he  is  sent  to 
school  it  is  with  the  fixed  expectation  of  securing  for  him  con- 
sideration and  personal  attention  such  as  he  would  have  at 
home.     If  any  trouble  arises,  the  boy,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
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is  supported  consistently  from  home,  and  the  master  has  to 
weaken  or  risk  a  fee  and  a  friendship,  and  masters  are  but  hu- 
man. In  England  the  boy  does  not  count  in  the  household  of 
the  socially  superior  classes  until  he  is  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a 
man;  he  belongs  to  the  school,  and  the  school  is  always  pre- 
sumed to  be  right.  He  recognizes  the  inevitableness  of  his 
discipline,  because  there  is  no  weakening  at  home.  Besides 
this,  the  long  existence  of  English  class  schools  has  naturally 
produced  a  body  of  trained  masters  able  to  manage  them,  and 
we  cannot  have  men  of  this  type  unless  the  private  school  de- 
velops into  a  permanent  and  important  part  of  our  civilization. 
Again,  the  English  schools  are  fed  by  a  system  of  "  fitting 
schools/'  where  boys  as  young  as  eight  or  nine  are  subjected  to 
a  discipline  that  trains  them  by  obedience  and  tradition  to  the 
hands  of  the  public-school  men.  The  infinitely  difficult  and 
detailed  matter  of  discipline  is  managed  in  England  largely  thru 
traditions  which  our  American  schools  could  have  only  after 
generations,  and  then  traditions  to  be  worthy  must  be  a  growth 
from  real  and  not  from  artificial  conditions.  And  finally,  the 
drift  in  England  is  steadily  towards  the  establishment  of 
schools  like  our  own  high  schools,  where  a  boy  of  any  paren- 
age  can  get  the  education  possible  formerly  to  one  class  only — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  reactionary  and  artificial  aspect  of  the 
American  private-school  system. 

In  new  and  sparsely  settled  districts  such  as  still  exist  in  the 
West  and  the  South,  there  are  frequently  no  schools  higher 
than  elementary  ones,  and  there  is  ample  justification  for 
schools  set  up  by  individual  college  men  whose  education  is  the 
only  capital  required,  but  even  these  are  only  make-shifts. 
There  can  be  also  nothing  but  charitable  wishes  for  private  and 
endowed  schools  for  those  of  weak  minds  or  for  orphans.  The 
effect,  however,  of  the  practice,  were  it  to  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, of  sending  away  boys  to  school  wherever  the  money 
could  be  spared  would  be  harmful  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
a  small  town,  many  whose  education  fitted  them  to  pass  ac- 
curate judgments  would  be  deprived  of  all  save  a  merely 
secondary  interest  in  the  local  public  schools  from  which  the 
education  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  must  be  obtained- 
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Wherever  the  practice  held,  a  sort  of  class  distinction  would  in- 
evitably spring  up.  The  standard  of  scholarship,  moreover, 
would  be  lowered  because  the  private  school,  being  almost 
solely  a  preparatory  school,  has  little  serious  concern  intel- 
lectually beyond  the  entrance  examinations,  and  these  last  can 
be  passed  by  an  utter  blockhead,  if  he  is  well  coached.  There 
would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  in  developing  a  foreign  instead 
of  a  native  and  natural  system.  Finally,  however,  and  most 
evilly  it  would  spread  the  boarding-school  system  and  fasten 
upon  us  the  wrong  idea  that  the  teacher  should  be  in  loco 
parentis:  he  ought  to  be  in  loco  prceceptoris  and  to  let  the  parens 
be  in  loco  parentis.  No  man  troubled  with  parental  responsi- 
bility for  other  people's  children  can  teach  as  well  as  if  teach- 
ing were  his  only  concern.  The  evil  effects  do  not  touch  edu- 
cation alone;  they  touch  deeply  the  life  of  the  family.  If  the 
boarding-school  system  were  for  the  care  of  those  children 
whose  parents  were  forced  by  utter  poverty  to  neglect  them  in 
their  struggle  for  bread,  it  would  be  a  most  admirable  thing. 
The  very  people,  however,  whose  wealth  and  leisure  should 
allow  them  to  care  most  scrupulously  for  the  good  of  their 
children  are  the  ones  whose  sons  are  given  to  others.  As  a 
prominent  student  of  education  remarked  the  other  day,  the 
private  school  is  taking  out  of  the  life  of  certain  most  influ- 
ential portions  of  the  American  public  the  sorely  needed  educat- 
ing and  uplifting  force  that  makes  for  unselfishness,  the  care 
for  children.  The  relegation  to  the  school,  however  good,  of 
the  duty  of  the  parent  is  disastrous  both  for  parent  and  for  boy. 
No  other  person  can  possibly  have  the  love  for  a  boy  that  his 
father  has  nor  the  tenderness  of  his  mother,  and  nothing  can 
atone  to  the  boy  for  the  lack  of  these.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  a 
father  and  a  mother  to  surrender  to  others  the  sacred  responsi- 
bility of  their  child  without  a  loss  that  is  deeply  moral.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  care  for  their  child  they  have  no  right  to 
let  him  be  born,  but  once  born  the  duty  is  plain. 

The  boarding-school  system  is  lamentable  on  another  side. 
There  is  a  loss  to  the  state  when  young  men  of  parts  and  train- 
ing become  practically  nurses  or  "  elder  brothers  "  to  a  few 
boys  who  have  least  need  of  it.  and  are  thereby  prevented  from 
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devoting  their  whole  strength  to  a  profession  which  needs  it 
all.  And  if  a  boarding  school  is  run  with  any  conscience  at 
all,  this  position  of  an  "  elder  brother  "  must  inevitably  be 
assumed  by  the  teacher.  It  is  both  natural  and  necessary  that 
a  boy  have  someone  to  answer  questions  that  seem  to  the  victim 
utterly  useless,  there  must  be  someone  also  to  see  that  he  brushes 
his  teeth,  someone  to  tell  him  that  he  may  or  may  not  go  here 
or  stay  there,  but  all  these  things  belong  to  the  parent  or  the 
elder  brother,  and  if  the  boy  is  separated  from  his  family  the 
school  must  supply  the  place.  There  is  no  more  real  justifica- 
tion for  the  teacher's  being  called  to<  be  in  loco  fratris  ma j oris 
than  for  him  to  be  in  loco  parentis.  When  there  is  great  need 
for  teaching,  when  there  is  so  great  a  difficulty  in  teaching  well, 
when  there  is  so  little  realization  of  the  problem  of  giving  in- 
tellectual instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  an  influence 
on  life,  how  can  a  man  be  content  to  spend  hours  of  his  day 
checking  off  the  names  of  boys  to  keep  them  from  going  out  of 
bounds  for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  pocket  money  in 
their  own  way,  or  desirous  of  playing  the  part  of  elder  brother 
to  boys  whose  sole  claim  to  this  close  and  sacred  relationship  is 
their  wealth  ? 

The  old  defense  of  the  boarding-school  system  as  the  only 
satisfactory  means  by  which  the  boy  was  prepared  for  college 
is  no  longer  even  superficially  valid;  the  boarding  school  as  a 
system  is  strongly  intrenched  only  in  the  East,  and  in  the  East 
the  average  high-school  student  who  goes  to  college  is  better 
prepared  than  the  average  private-school  pupil.  If  the  boy 
got  a  really  excellent  training,  the  best  that  could  be  secured, 
the  parents  might  be  acquitted  of  pure  self-consideration. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  much  misinformation  mingled  with  the 
selfishness.  People  send  their  sons  to<  boarding  schools,  not 
knowing  the  comparative  value  of  the  instruction  in  the  two 
systems.  It  is  more  than  fair  to  the  private  schools  on  which 
this  discussion  is  based  to  compare  them  now  with  the  high 
schools  in  New  York  city.  These  latter  have  been  established 
only  four  years,  and  the  principals  have  as  yet  secured  neither 
the  equipment  nor  the  adaptation  to  New  York  conditions  that 
they  desire.     In  these  high  schools  there  is  no  sign  of  the  hard- 
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and  fast  rigidity  of  system  that  is  widely  and  carelessly  charged 
•gainst  the  great  public  schools.  There  is.  on  the  contrary, 
a  vigorous  life  and  an  accessibility  to  ideas  that  promises 
much  for  the  future.  The  teaching-  is  all  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced instructors,  and  not  a  little  of  it  is  remarkable.  One 
of  the  teachers  of  English,  a  man  who  has  had  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  one  of  the  best  New  York  private  schools,  carries 
on  with  his  senior  class  work  in  exposition  and  argumenta- 
tion that  would  do  credit  to  second-year  men  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. This  instructor,  by  the  way,  characterizes  as  striking 
the  difference  between  the  work  he  can  do  now,  owing  to  his 
public-school  independence,  as  compared  with  what  he  was  able 
to  do  formerly  when  parents  and  pocketbooks  had  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  An  instructor  in  French  in  this  same  school  con- 
ducts his  lessons  largely  in  French;  and  the  originality  and  skill 
with  which  a  mathematics  instructor  made  a  theorem  in  plane 
geometry  ramify  into  the  application  of  principle  after  prin- 
ciple showed  a  real  and  rare  teacher.  An  English  instructor 
at  another  high  school  conducted  a  recitation  introductory  to 
the  study  of  Macbeth  with  so  much  interest  and  sympathy  that 
scarcely  a  girl  in  the  class  of  thirty  relaxed  for  a  moment  her 
entire  attention,  and  the  keenness  with  which  individual  girls 
responded  to  a  finely  skillful  questioning  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  teacher  was  not  doing  more  than  her  share  of 
the  work.  Of  course,  in  visiting  the  city  high  schools,  where 
altogether  some  six  thousand  pupils  are  taught,  some  teaching 
was  seen  that  was  inadequate,  some  use  of  text-books  not 
thoroly  digested  and  of  methods  ill  understood,  but  the  total 
impression  was  in  the  highest  degree  excellent.  The  pupils 
had  an  earnestness,  innate,  perhaps,  or  infused  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  teachers  displayed  an  ability  and  a  skill  wholly  ad- 
mirable. 

It  is  a  satisfactory,  yet  a  somewhat  pathetic,  commentary 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  futility  of  wealth 
that  those  who  pay  most  for  the  schooling  of  their  children 
by  no  means  secure  the  best  teaching.  It  is  just  as  true 
that  the  best  schools  are  bound  to  be  public  schools  as  it  is  that 
the  best  university  cannot  be  a  mushroom  growth  out  of  the 
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rank  soil  of  a  millionaire's  wealth — the  good  is  a  product  of 
natural  conditions. 

The  natural  school,  the  school  we  should  develop  and  trust 
in,  is  the  public  school.  The  boarding  school  is  an  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  those  who  have  wealth,  and  it  tends  to 
turn  from  a  nobler  work  the  power  of  men's  hearts  and  brains 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying  them,  here  with  money,  there 
with  social  prestige.  The  worst  of  boarding  schools  are  in- 
effectual reformatories,  and  the  best  of  them  are  scrupulously 
cultivated  hotbeds  of  snobbishness  and  un-American  class 
superiority.  Each  year  new  boarding  schools  are  started, 
and  each  new  one  is  a  hindrance  within  narrow  limits  to  the 
perception  of  a  fact  vital  to  education.  This  fact  is  that  these 
costly  boarding  schools  are  in  reality  but  a  species  of  orphan 
asylum — only  without  the  claim  on  our  sympathies  that  legiti- 
mate orphan  asylums  have.  The  parents  are  not  dead,  but 
selfish. 

George  C.  Edwards 

Dallas,  Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN 
POPULAR  EDUCATION  » 

In  attempting  to  speak  upon  the  matter  of  industrial  and 
technical  training  in  popular  education  I  am  taking  up  a  sub- 
ject which  is  receiving  at  the  present  time  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  serious  and  far-sighted  men.  In  order  that  the 
consideration  of  the  question  which  is  possible  during  the 
present  hour  may  lead  somewhither,  I  shall  confine  my  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  to  a  discussion  rather  of  the  indus- 
trial training  and  its  part  in  popular  education  than  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  higher  forms  of  technical  training.  And  this 
for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  technical  training,  as  we  use 
the  word  in  America,  has  come  to  refer  to  the  training  of  men 
and  women  in  the  higher  applications  of  science.  It  seeks  to 
equip  the  officers  of  the  industrial  army.  This  part  of  the 
problem  of  education  has  for  forty  years  past  received  a  con- 
stantly increasing  share  of  our  attention,  with  the  result  that 
the  number  of  technical  schools  and  universities  in  which  the 
higher  technical  training  is  given  has  grown  enormously. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  faults  of  our  present  edu- 
cation, and  how  far  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  present  stage  is 
one  of  transition,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  needs  of 
the  higher  technical  training  are  receiving  more  attention  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  our  educational  processes.  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  there  exist  schools  for  this  training  for  the 
higher  industrial  life — the  life  of  the  engineer,  of  the  chemist, 
of  the  manager,  of  the  man  who  in  one  way  or  another  is  to 
act  as  a  leader  in  the  industrial  army.  But,  after  all,  the  num- 
ber of  leaders  who  are  needed  is  limited,  and  it  is  worth  while 
asking  what  is  being  done  in  America,  and  what  can  be  done, 
for  training  the  sergeants  and  corporals  and  privates  of  the  in- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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dustrial  army,  the  superintendents  and  foremen  and  skilled 
workmen  who  man  our  mines  and  mills,  who  build  our  roads 
and  bridges,  who  make  and  transport  our  manufactured 
products. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  present,  approximately,  80,000,- 
000  persons.  Of  this  number,  approximately  twenty  per  cent., 
16,000,000  in  all,  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
four — are  eligible,  in  other  words,  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
high  school  and  the  college.  Of  this  vast  number  of  eligibles 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  are  receiving  any  formal 
instruction  from  the  state  or  from  private  institutions  concern- 
ing the  sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly  upon  their  occupa- 
tions. It  is  at  least  worth  asking  whether  our  plan  of  popular 
education  can  be  made  to  minister  to  this  vast  host  which  does 
not  now  share  in  its  advantages  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  myself  clear,  let  me  ask  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  wording  of  my  subject  and  the  conception 
of  education  which  it  implies.  I  am  to  speak  to  you  concern- 
ing the  place  of  industrial  training  in  popular  education.  This 
language  is  assumed  to  apply  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
people  who  are  to  be  educated  are  those  of  this  country.  It 
assumes,  further,  that  there  is  to  be  a  popular  education,  or  an 
education  of  the  people. 

Assuming  all  this,  our  inquiry  concerns  itself  with  the  part 
in  this  education  of  the  people  which  industrial  and  technical 
training  should  have,  and  I  have  limited  the  inquiry  by  con- 
fining the  discussion  to  elementary  technical  training  alone. 

The  subject  assumes,  furthermore,  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  education  and  training,  and  that  the  latter  is  a  factor 
in  the  former.  The  derivation  of  the  word  education  carries 
a  meaning  not  always  remembered:  to  be  educated  is  to  be 
drawn  out.  Education  embraces  all  the  processes  by  which  a 
human  soul  comes  to  have  contact  in  larger  and  larger  measure 
with  all  other  souls.  It  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  by 
virtue  of  whose  influence  a  human  being  finds  his  place  in  the 
world.  The  education  is  successful  when  the  individual  finds 
for  himself  the  best  place  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Human  souls  have  various  moduli  of  elasticity.     Some  are 
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capable  of  being  drawn  out  iii  many  directions,  and  a 
themselves  by  the  threads  of  sympathy  and  interest  to  every 
object  that  offers.  Sometimes  these  tentacles  are  very  foolish 
ventures,  like  the  thread  which  a  spider  spins  from  his  web  to 
the  nearest  object  and  directly  across  the  path  of  the  passer-by, 
only  to  be  swept  away.  And  then  there  are  souls  of  such 
curious  elasticity  that  they  can  be  stretched  out  or  educated 
only  in  one  direction,  so  that  ultimately  they  become  hard, 
tense  cords  in  the  general  structure  of  society,  and  can  only  be 
touched  by  some  vibration  which  is  adapted  to  their  particular 
stress.  However  it  is  done,  or  whether  it  be  in  large  or  in 
small  measure,  education  is  that  drawing-out  process  of  the 
human  soul  by  which  a  man  finds  his  place  in  the  world. 

But  the  difficulty  which  has  beset  all  serious  inquirers  is  the 
question  what  to  teach  in  order  to  educate.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, Milton  and  Rousseau,  Spencer  and  Bain  all  agree  as  to 
what  education  is,  but  the  burning  question  is  "  how  to  edu- 
cate " ;  how  to  draw  out  the  soul  of  a  man  so  that  it  may  find 
its  most  efficient  contact  with  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live. 

Men  have  agreed  by  one  process  or  another  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  stimulating  the  powers  of  youth  is  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  school  and  to  teach  them  certain 
things  which  are  believed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
latent  powers  of  the  individual. 

Now  it  is  so  much  easier  to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  system 
of  teaching  than  to  indicate  the  means  for  correcting  these 
faults  that  there  has  never  been  agreement  among  school- 
masters as  to  the  subjects  which  might  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
in  order  to  develop'the  qualities  of  a  student.  Men  ask  to-day 
as  anxiously  as  did  Aristotle  in  his  day,  "  What,  then,  is  educa- 
tion, and  how  are  we  to  educate  ?  For  men  are  not  agreed  as 
to  what  the  young  should  learn,  either  with  a  view  to  perfect 
training  or  to  the  best  life." 

Furthermore,  into  most  human  lives  there  is  thrust  the  prob- 
lem of  earning  a  living.  So  fierce  is  human  struggle  at  this 
age  that  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  if  the  living  is  to  be  a  com- 
fortable one,  requires  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual of  expertness  in  some  one  direction.     And  this  educa- 
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tion  in  one  or  more  directions  to  the  point  of  expertness  we  call 
training,  and  training  is  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  proper 
work  of  the  school. 

Now,  while  in  America  the  schoolmasters  have  no  more  been 
able  to  agree  than  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  at 
least  two  general  theories  may  be  traced  in  the  formation  of 
our  schools  and  colleges.  One  is  the  theory  that  the  growing 
human  being  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  many 
ways;  that  the  elastic  soul  should  be  encouraged  to  throw  out 
as  many  tentacles  as  possible,  and  that  the  system  of  studies 
which  presented  the  greatest  number  of  points  of  attachment  is 
the  best  one.  This  process  is  usually  called  that  of  acquiring  a 
broad  and  liberal  education. 

A  second  principle,  and  one  that  finds  almost  equal  recogni- 
tion in  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the  present  day,  is  the  idea 
that  the  student  must  train  to  the  point  of  expertness  in  some 
one  direction. 

Now  in  order  to  meet  these  somewhat  divergent  require- 
ments, we  have  provided  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
courses  of  study  intended  to  minister  on  the  one  side  to  general 
culture  and  on  the  other  to  special  training;  and  we  undertake 
to  furnish  instruction  which  shall  give  the  student  a  broader 
outlook  and  a  wider  sympathy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
guided  into  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of  professional  expert- 
ness. 

The  working  out  of  these  two  theories  during  the  past 
generation  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  two  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions, one  of  which  affords  the  student  a  greater  or  smaller 
opportunity  for  education  with  little  or  no  training,  and  an- 
other, which  gives  him  a  more  or  less  effective  training  with 
little  or  no  education. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  two  thousand  years  of  dis- 
cussion, no  criterion  has  been  invented  by  whose  application  it 
may  be  determined  if  a  man  be  entitled  to  be  called  an  educated 
man.  It  is  rather  by  the  absence  of  certain  qualifications  than 
by  their  possession  that  this  test  can  be  applied.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  no  man  may  be  fairly  termed 
an  educated  man  until  he  can  read  and  write  his  mother  tongue 
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with  case  and  facility,  nor  until  he  has  some  acquaintance  with, 
and  has  developed  BOm«  taste  for,  the  best  literature  of  his  own 
country.  Judged  by  even  so  modest  a  standard,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  of  to-day  are  not  educated  men.  One  finds 
amongst  these  graduates  a  large  number  to  whom  the  colleges 
have  brought  education  without  training,  and  a  large  number 
to  whom  has  been  brought  training  without  education.  The 
two  do  not  always  go  together.  Charles  Sumner  was  a  better 
trained  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  not  so  well 
educated. 

This  problem  is  a  vital  one  before  American  colleges  to-day. 
How  to  combine  education  with  training;  how  to  make  a  hu- 
man soul  alive  to  literature,  to  art,  to  science,  to  nature,  to  re- 
ligion, to  human  kinship — and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  clearly  that  narrow  path  which  leads  to  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomic success.  And  yet  this  ought  to  be  possible.  A  narrow 
road  may  have,  after  all,  the  widest  horizon  if  only  it  leads  over 
the  heights. 

All  this  is  in  one  sense  apart  from  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, but  it  has  this  relevancy:  That  so  far  as  our  dis- 
cussion of  education  in  this  country  has  crystallized  into  prac- 
tice during  the  past  generation  it  recognizes  that  education  of 
the  people  should  minister,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, both  to  the  expanding  of  the  student's  horizon  and  to  his 
special  training  as  well;  that  in  the  age  in  which  we  live  the 
university  should  train  as  well  as  educate.  If  this  principle  is 
true  for  those  who  enter  college  it  is  true  in  a  still  larger  sense, 
then,  for  those  who,  while  carrying  on  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, are  at  the  same  time  striving  for  a  wider  outlook  and  a 
higher  efficiency. 

The  practical  question  which  actually  confronts  us  is  this. 
There  are  16,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four.  About  4,000,000  of  these 
are  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  For  12,000,000  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  regular  day  school  has  gone  by.  Can  a  rational 
and  feasible  plan  be  devised  by  which  this  large  majority 
of  the  youth  of  our  country  may  have  opportunity  to  better 
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themselves  by  further  education,  and  to  increase  their  efficiency 
by  effective  training,  given  in  schools  such  as  they  can  find 
time  to  attend  ? 

Let  me  answer  this  question,  not  by  indicating  an  ideal  solu- 
tion, but  by  briefly  describing  the  way  in  which  the  question 
has  been  answered  in  another  city,  in  another  land. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  city  of  Berlin  undertook  the  solution 
of  this  same  question.  The  consideration  of  the  problem  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
secondary  technical  schools  whose  character  and  function  I 
shall  endeavor  briefly  to  describe. 

In  examining  the  plans  for  industrial  education  in  Berlin  one 
needs  to  remember  that  the  system  of  regular  day  schools  in  all 
German  cities  includes  not  only  the  Gymnasium  which  leads  to 
the  University,  and  the  Realschule  which  leads  to  the  higher 
technical  school, — corresponding  approximately  to  our  high 
schools  and  to  our  manual  training  schools, — but  it  includes  as 
well  a  system  of  secondary  schools  intended  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  a  particular  trade  or  craft.  These  secondary  tech- 
nical schools  are  usually  adapted  to  the  branch  of  technical  edu- 
cation needed  in  the  particular  district  in  which  it  is  situated; 
where  yarns  are  spun,  a  spinning  school;  in  the  midst  of  iron 
works,  a  school  of  elementary  metallurgy.  The  instruction, 
while  elementary,  is  thoro  on  both  the  practical  and  theoretical 
side,  and  all  the  questions  involving  the  success  and  progress  of 
the  special  industry  are  investigated  and  explained.  These 
schools  are  neither  high-grade  engineering  schools  like  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  nor  are  they  simply  trade  schools  like 
the  New  York  Trade  School.  Germany  has  her  great  tech- 
nical schools  for  the  higher  engineering,  and  she  has  trade 
schools  as  well,  altho  these  latter  seldom  confine  themselves  to 
simple  instruction  in  the  trades  they  represent;  but  she  aims 
also  in  these  secondary  technical  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  to  go  into  commerce  or  into  a  trade;  to  present 
the  opportunity  for  education,  while  giving  at  the  same  time 
such  minute  training  as  may  minister  most  directly  to  the  call- 
ing in  life  which  the  pupil  is  to  follow.     All  these  are  schools 
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conducted  in  the  ordinary  schoolhouses,  and  in  the  usual  school 
In  airs. 

But  the  city  of  Berlin  does  not  stop  here.  With  character- 
istic German  thoroness  a  system  of  commercial  and  industrial 
education  has  been  planned  for  those  who,  while  earning  a 
livelihood,  are  ambitious  for  further  improvement.  The  sys- 
tem in  use  is  so  fully  and  rationally  developed  that  it  deserves  a 
more  extended  description  than  I  can  give  here. 

Those  schools  are  free,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  small  fees 
are  charged,  and  are  held  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays,  from 
nine  to  twelve.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
continuation  schools  (Fortbildungschule),  (2)  monotechnic 
or  trade  schools  (Fachschulen).  It  would  not  be  fair  to  call 
the  first  class  non-trade  schools,  as  they  all  have  a  directly  prac- 
tical aim  in  reference  to  the  student's  occupation,  either  in  com- 
mercial life  or  in  the  trades.  The  most  obvious  distinction 
between  these  and  the  second  class,  or  trade  schools,  is  seen  in 
the  teaching  of  German,  English,  and  French  in  the  former  and 
their  omission  in  the  latter.  Technical  detail  is  also  carried 
out  very  much  further  in  the  latter.  Drawing  is  almost  uni- 
versally taught,  except  in  a  small  number  of  commercial 
schools.  The  importance  assigned  to  this  subject  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  system  at  large. 

It  is  a  general  condition  for  entering  both  classes  of  schools 
that  the  pupil  shall  have  completed  the  common  school  course 
(the  Volkschule),  which  is  supposed  to  be  finished  at  fourteen, 
the  last  year  of  obligatory  attendance.  In  certain  of  the  special 
trade  schools,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  it  is  required  that  they 
shall  be  actual  workmen,  apprentices,  members  of  a  trade  or  in 
training  for  the  counting  house. 

The  first  class  of  schools  mentioned  (the  Fortbildungschule. 
or  city  continuation  schools)  are  conducted  in  four  groups. 
One  group  is  devoted  to  the  evening  commercial  schools. 
These  are  intended  for  persons  in  practical  occupations  who 
are  desirous  of  re-enforcing  their  acquirements.  The  subjects 
taught  are  German,  French,  English,  mercantile  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  stenography,  and 
typewriting.     Four  such  schools  are  maintained,  each  forming 
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an  annex  to  some  high-grade  institution  (either  a  Realschule 
or  Gymnasium)  by  whose  director  it  is  governed.  The  second 
group  of  continuation  schools  maintained  by  the  city  of  Berlin 
are  intended  to  offer  to  those  in  a  practical  calling  such  ad- 
vanced studies  as  may  "  aid  in  their  calling  and  strengthen  their 
morals."  They  aim  also  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  ele- 
mentary training.  There  are  12  such  schools  for  boys  sup- 
ported by  the  city  and  1  by  the  Artisans'  Union,  attended 
by  some  10,000  pupils.  They  are  all  adjuncts  of  the  common 
schools,  using  certain  rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  governed 
by  the  same  principals,  and  paying  their  proportionate  cost  of 
the  school  material  which  is  used.  Thirteen  schools  of  cor- 
responding character  are  maintained  for  girls,  attended  by 
nearly  6000  pupils.  Nine  of  these  are  supported  by  the  city 
and  four  by  private  effort.  The  purpose  of  the  girls'  school  is 
stated  somewhat  differently :  "to  improve  their  general  educa- 
tion, to  supply  mental  stimulus  for  fixing  serious  views  of  life; 
to  cherish  the  inclination  and  the  skill  for  suitable  woman's 
work."  Exclusive  attention  to  technical  subjects  must  be 
avoided.  Both  girls  and  boys  are  taught  German,  French, 
English,  arithmetic,  drawing  (very  fully),  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography and  typewriting,  and  to  some  extent  history, 
geography,  and  commerce.  The  boys  have  certain  additional 
advantages  in  mathematics,  elementary  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  law,  together  with  special  advantages  in  the  drawing 
courses  for  the  trades  of  lithographer,  engraver,  decorator, 
upholsterer,  etc.  The  girls  learn  needle- work,  embroidery, 
machine-work,  millinery,  and  commercial  correspondence. 
Singing  and  gymnastics  are  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 

A  third  group  of  continuation  schools,  attended  by  some 
2500  pupils,  are  the  mercantile  schools.  The  fourth  class  of 
continuation  schools  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
and  deaf. 

In  all  there  are  in  the  37  schools  of  this  class  over  18,000 
pupils,  of  whom  3000  are  in  mercantile  schools,  the  rest  in 
schools  looking  mainly  to  the  individual  development  of  young 
artisans  in  directions  favorable  to  their  professional  improve- 
ment. 
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The  second  division  of  evening  schools  are  those  which 
minister  directly  to  the  Special  trades,  and  which  are  in  fact 
monotechnic  schools.  The  universal  aim  in  these  schools  is 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  formative  power  (BUdcmlckrajt ) 
in  shops  due  to  changed  customs  and  wages,  and  especially  to 
progressive  suhdivision  of  labor.  The  schools  are  so  varied  in 
character  that  only  the  briefest  mention  can  be  made  of  them. 
Amongst  those  supported  by  the  city  are  the  city  textile  school 
(which  is  used  for  one  set  of  pupils  during  the  day  and  another 
at  night)  intended  for  merchants,  journeymen,  apprentices, 
and  embroiderers;  two  artisan  schools  supported  by  the  city 
with  some  help  from  the  state,  with  courses  in  cabinet-making, 
painting,  modeling,  and  art-work  in  metal;  the  school  of  archi- 
tecture, having  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  workmen  and 
master-builders;  the  City  Trades  Hall,  a  school  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trades  of  locksmith,  instrument-maker,  machine- 
builder,  electro-mechanician,  and  allied  branches;  the  school  of 
joinery,  intended  to  give  thoro  training  to  joiners  and  turners 
in  drawing,  modeling,  wood-carving,  jointing,  chemical  treat- 
ment of  wood,  etc.,  and  finally  some  21  special  trade  schools 
whose  support  comes  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from 
the  city.  The  state  adds  a  small  quota,  and  two  are  supported 
by  the  guilds  themselves. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the 
trades  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  shops.  The  persons  for 
whom  they  are  intended  are  primarily  apprentices  and  journey- 
men. In  many  trades  the  apprentices  are  required  to  attend. 
The  schools  minister  to  a  wide  diversity  of  trades  workers, 
such  as  masons,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  painters,  barbers,  sad- 
dlers and  harness-makers,  decorators,  smiths  of  all  kinds, 
glaziers,  wheelwrights,  bookbinders,  basket-makers,  gardeners, 
printers,  tailors,  confectioners,  photographers,  braziers,  and 
coopers.  The  variety  of  interests  and  occupations  represented 
in  these  schools  is  most  striking,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  their 
constitution  and  government  indicates  that  much  has  been  left 
to  individual  initiative.  The  attendance  in  these  schools  is 
something  over  10,000. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  whole  system  is  the  friendly  re- 
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lation  existing  between  the  workmen's  guilds  and  the  city- 
schools.  The  officers  of  the  guilds  take  a  helpful  part  in  the 
government  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
their  influence  that  so  many  apprentices  attend  them.  In  all 
some  27,000  pupils  attend  these  evening  schools  in  Berlin, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture  or  for  helpful  training 
in  their  own  callings;  and  of  this  total  about  17,000  are 
apprentices. 

So  complete  is  the  provision  here  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  ambitious  youth  that  any  apprentice  or  any  work- 
man may  find  in  these  schools  the  opportunity  he  seeks,  whether 
it  lie  in  the  direction  of  wider  education  or  in  the  desire  to  im- 
prove himself  in  the  technique  of  his  trade. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  opportunities  open  to  a 
youth  of  Boston  similarly  circumstanced.  Suppose  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  a  man  or  a  woman,  to  have  completed  the  grammar-school 
course  and  to  have  begun  the  earning  of  a  living  in  some  com- 
mercial or  industrial  calling  in  Boston,  as  clerk,  apprentice,  or 
journeyman;  what  opportunities  are  open  to  such  an  one  for 
further  education  and  for  further  training? 

The  two  agencies  which  the  city  provides  for  the  education 
of  young  wage-earners  are  represented  by  the  evening  high 
school  and  the  free  evening  drawing  schools;  the  two,  taken  to- 
gether, representing  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  first 
group  of  Berlin  continuation  schools.  In  the  evening  high 
school  a  student  is  offered  instruction  in  arithmetic,  algebra  (a 
two-years'  course),  geometry,  English  (a  three-years'  course), 
French,  German,  and  Latin,  chemistry  and  physics,  bookkeep- 
ing, stenography  and  typewriting;  and,  in  the  drawing  schools, 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  the 
principles  of  design,  composition,  and  color.  Between  3000 
and  4000  pupils  attend  the  classes  of  those  evening  schools. 
They  serve  the  same  class  of  pupils  as  attend  the  first  and  second 
groups  of  Berlin  continuation  schools  just  described,  and  in  the 
main  they  represent  a  general  similarity  of  subjects  taught. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  lies  partly  in  the  concep- 
tion of  what  ought  to  be  taught  and  partly  in  the  manner  of 
teaching. 
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In  the  Berlin  schools  the  German  language  and  literature  are 
relied  upon  as  the  surest  and  most  fruitful  BOUrce  of  culture. 
!  hey  are  helped  out  by  elementary  mathematics  and  physics, 
taught,  however,  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  everyday  life.  In  our  Boston  school  the  student  is 
offered  more  mathematics,  more  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
Latin  in  addition.  Both  schools  aim  to  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual grasp,  while  at  the  same  time  they  aim  to  help  toward 
good  morals.  The  one  undertakes  to  do  this  by  devoting  the 
larger  number  of  hours  to  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  practical  life,  the  other  by  devoting  the  larger  number  of 
hours  to  subjects  which  are  in  the  nature  of  culture  studies. 

When  one  seeks,  however,  in  the  public  evening  schools  of 
Boston  any  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  second  division  of 
Berlin  evening  schools  he  seeks  in  vain — they  do  not  exist. 
There  are  no  city  schools  in  Boston  corresponding  to  the  mono- 
technic  schools  of  Berlin.  Our  system  of  public  instruction 
does  not  undertake  to  furnish  to  the  apprentice,  or  to  the  clerk, 
or  to  the  journeyman,  by  formal  instruction,  the  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  his  own  craft.  The  ambitious  youth  in 
Boston  who  seeks  such  improvement  finds  open  to  him  the 
following  openings  for  such  training : 

If  he  be  an  apprentice,  he  may  avail  himself  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  the  apprentice  system  offers  for  improvement  in  his 
trade.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  ap- 
prentice to  obtain  from  this  relationship  the  training  which 
came  from  it  a  generation  ago.  Not  only  is  the  association 
between  master  and  apprentice  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  but 
the  changed  functions  of  modern  machinery  make  smaller  the 
opportunities  for  getting  what  the  Germans  call  formative 
power. 

Outside  of  his  employer's  office  the  young  workmen  may 
turn  to  one  of  the  following  avenues  of  improvement.  In  the 
schools  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union  he  may  obtain  certain  training  bearing  upon  the 
of  a  trade  or  a  craft.  The  instruction  given  by  both  of  these 
institutions  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  kindred  subjects  is  most 
creditable  to  those  who  have  charge  of  these  noble  organiza- 
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tions.  The  facilities  which  their  evening  schools  afford  have 
helped  many  a  man  struggling  to  get  a  better  foothold  in  his 
trade  or  in  his  craft. 

The  opportunities  which  Boston  offers  to  acquire  scientific 
knowledge  of  a  particular  trade  are  limited,  and  such  facili- 
ties as  exist  are  maintained  by  private  means.  Instruction  in 
practical  plumbing  and  printing  may  be  had  by  a  limited  num- 
ber at  the  North  End  Union  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars 
a  term.  No  one  under  seventeen  is  admitted,  and  only  those 
who  are  already  in  these  trades  are  taken.  Somewhat  similar 
instruction  is  offered  at  the  South  End  Union.  At  the  trade 
school  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion instruction  is  given  to  a  limited  number  in  three  trades — 
bricklaying,  carpentering,  and  plumbing.  At  the  North  Ben- 
net  Street  Industrial  School  instruction  is  given  in  leather- 
work,  printing,  clay-modeling,  basket-work,  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  cooking  and  domestic  science.  Instruction  in  some 
of  these  branches  is  given  at  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute 
Lessons  in  cooking  and  in  sanitary  housekeeping  are  offered  in 
the  evening  by  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
These  schools,  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  private  citizens, 
represent  the  opportunities  for  formal  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  for  working  men  and  women.  Other  efforts  for 
such  instruction  have  been  made  in  cities  very  near  Boston, 
such  as  the  Textile  School  at  Lowell,  which  is  filling  so  fine  a 
place  in  the  training  of  men  for  industrial  work,  but  these, 
after  all,  belong  rather  to  the  State  than  to  the  city.  When  all 
is  said  the  opportunities  open  to  the  young  artisan  of  Boston 
for  self -improvement  are  meager,  compared  with  those  which 
lie  within  the  reach  of  the  artisan  of  Berlin. 

Somehow  the  German  plan  of  using  a  technical  equipment — 
for  instance,  that  of  a  manual-training  school — to  its  full 
capacity  by  instructing  one  class  of  pupils  in  the  day  and  an- 
other in  the  evening  is  not  one  which  has  as  yet  commended 
itself  to  our  American  teachers;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  teaching  of  the  use  of  hand-tools  in  this  country,  while  it 
undoubtedly  offers  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  curriculum, 
makes  this  contribution  on  the  academic  side.     Instruction  in 
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manual  training-  forms  in  this  country  practically  a  culture 
ly;  it  contributes  almost  nothing  to  the  l>etterment  of  those 
in  trades.  Granting  much  that  has  been  claimed  for  manual 
training,  it  seems  nevertheless  true  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  it  has  done  almost  nothing  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties 
which  lie  between  the  untrained  apprentice  and  the  skilled 
artisan.  This  has  been  due  in  some  measure,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  great  fear  which  its  advocates  have  had  lest  it  minister 
to  utilitarian  ends,  and  to  their  intense  desire  to  have  it  rank 
first  of  all  in  dignity  with  older  studies.  Their  attitude  re- 
minds one,  in  some  measure,  of  the  toast  offered  by  a  senior 
wrangler,  when  he  said:  "  Here's  to  pure  mathematics,  and 
may  it  never  be  of  any  use  to  anybody !  " 

But  the  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  in  Boston  who  is 
earning  a  living,  and  who  is  willing  to  struggle  for  the  in- 
creased power  and  pleasure  which  come  from  technical  knowl- 
edge of  one's  own  calling,  has  not  exhausted  his  opportunities 
in  the  night  schools  maintained  by  the  city  and  by  private 
thoughtfulness.  There  has  grown  up  during  the  last  ten  years 
another  agency  which  is  within  reach  of  the  man  who  has  to 
make  a  living,  if  he  can  afford  it,  and  this  is  found  in  corre- 
spondence instruction  given  by  correspondence  schools. 

Few  college  men,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  aware  of  the 
amount  of  instruction  now  being  given  by  these  agencies,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  two  of  our  universities  have,  in  part 
at  least,  committed  themselves  to  a  plan  for  giving  instruction 
in  this  manner.  The  number  enrolled  in  correspondence 
schools  at  the  present  time  exceeds  considerably  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  all  the  colleges  and  technical  schools  of  the  United 
States.  While  many  of  those  enrolled  are  studying  com- 
mercial or  English  branches,  the  large  majority  are  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  in  this  way  technical  instruction  of  an  elementary 
sort.  These  schools  now  offer  to  decorators,  to  draughtsmen, 
and  to  designers  instruction  in  the  arts  which  bear  upon  their 
rk;  to  machinists,  pattern-makers,  foundry-men.  black- 
smiths, plumbers,  sheet-metal  workers,  miners,  carpenters,  etc., 
instruction  in  their  trades;  to  stationary  engineers,  locomotive 
engineers,  trainmen,  dynamo-tenders,  linemen,  and  motormen 
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instruction  in  the  care  and  operation  of  machinery,  as  well  as 
technical  instruction  to  those  who  desire  to  become  civil  en- 
gineers, mechanical  engineers,  architects,  and  chemists. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  quality  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  these  correspondence  schools,  or  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  correspondence  instruction;  but  the  enor- 
mous proportions  to  which  this  enrollment  has  grown  is  in- 
dicative of  two  very  significant  facts.  The  first  is  this :  in  all 
industries  the  demand  is  becoming  urgent  for  men  and  women 
who  have  had  sufficient  training  in  applied  science  to  grasp  the 
plans  of  the  engineer  above  them,  and  who  have  the  practical 
knowledge  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  second  fact  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  spectacle  itself,  of  this  large  number  of  men 
and  women  in  the  correspondence  schools,  paying  out  money 
earned  in  many  cases  with  difficulty,  and  saved  only  after  self- 
denial,  in  order  to  acquire  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to 
understand  the  tools  with  which  they  are  working,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  these  tools.  The  growth  of  correspondence 
schools,  whose  students  are  drawn  wholly  from  those  who  are 
denied  a  college  training,  is  the  most  striking  evidence  which 
could  be  presented,  not  only  of  the  need  which  such  men  feel 
for  additional  training,  but  of  their  determination  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  complete  enrollment  of  the 
army  of  students  in  the  correspondence  schools  to  indicate 
something  of  the  desire  for  instruction.  In  Massachusetts 
itself  more  men  and  women  are  seeking  technical  training  in 
correspondence  schools  than  in  all  other  technical  schools,  pub- 
lic and  private,  combined !  There  is  to  me  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  thought  that  the  efforts  of  American  men  and  women  for  a 
better  training  have  become  the  foundation  of  a  profitable 
business. 

This  completes  the  enumeration  of  the  avenues  open  to  the 
wage-earner  of  Boston  who,  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the 
grammar-school  period,  seeks  later  on  to  better  himself  by  a 
wider  education  and  a  more  effective  training.  For  the  one 
he  may  go  to  the  city  evening  schools;  for  the  other  he  may  try 
apprenticeship,  the  schools  maintained  by  private  enterprise,  or 
the  correspondence  school  maintained  by  its  own  enterprise. 
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When  we  compare  with  these  the  opportunities  offered  to  the 
youth  who  begins  his  industrial  or  commercial  career  in  Berlin 
the  contrast  is  most  striking,  and  the  significant  feature  of  the 
contrast  is  the  fact  that  the  one  city  presents  a  system  of  public 
education  founded  upon  no  effort  to  study  the  conditions  which 
are  to  be  met  and  to  meet  them,  while  in  the  other  there  is  pre- 
sented a  plan  which  is  at  least  consistent,  which  rests  upon  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  whole  question  of  education  of  the 
people,  and  which  aims  to  meet  in  a  rational  way  the  varying 
wants  of  all  classes. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  spend  so  much  of  this  hour 
in  a  comparison  of  educational  opportunities  in  two  specially 
chosen  cities,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  we  in  Bos- 
ton should  blindly  follow  what  has  been  done  in  Berlin,  but 
rather  for  other  reasons  which  I  will  endeavor  to  state  briefly. 

First  of  all,  I  desired  that  the  discussion  of  this  hour  should 
not  be  wasted,  and  that  it  should  lead  somewhither.  It  has 
for  this  reason  seemed  to  me  wiser  to  point  to  a  definite  effort 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  modern  life  by  education  and  training 
than  to  talk  of  abstractions.  It  is  never  a  waste  of  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  truth  and  all  wisdom  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  nation,  or  to  one  sect,  or  to  one  party.  The 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  trying  social  experiments  longer 
than  we.  I  believe  we  may  safely  learn  something  from  their 
experience,  if  we  approach  the  problem  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  study  of  the  Berlin  experiments  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  especially  worth  our  study  because  those  who  have  there 
had  the  matter  in  hand  have  endeavored  to  struggle,  not  with 
a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  education  and  training,  but 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole;  and  in  doing  this  they  recognized 
fully  the  two  ideas  which  have  been  most  dominant  in  Ameri- 
can educational  processes  for  the  past  generation,  namely,  that 
the  teaching  of  the  schools  must  aim,  not  only  to  educate,  but 
to  train;  and  the  converse,  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  train 
in  the  school,  but  that  the  school  should  educate  as  well.  Not 
only  have  they  recognized  these  two  needs,  but,  keeping  both 
in  mind,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  grapple  with  the  fact  that 
different  groups  of  students  enter  the  preparatory  schools  with 
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widely  varying  purposes  in  view,  and  that  these  purposes  must 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  education  of  these  boys  and  girls.  They 
have  taken  the  view  that,  if  the  truths  and  processes  of  modern 
science  and  of  art  were  helpful  to  the  leaders  in  the  industrial 
world,  they  could  be  no  less  helpful,  if  taught  in  the  right  way, 
to  those  in  the  ranks.  Admitting  all  these  facts,  they  have 
gone  on  to  offer  to  the  youth  of  their  city  a  system  of  schools 
planned  in  a  consistent  and  intelligent  way  to  meet,  not  the 
wants  of  a  single  class  or  of  a  single  trade,  not  a  hard-and-fast 
system,  but  a  system  at  once  comprehensive,  elastic,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.  And  whether  the  solution 
which  Berlin  has  reached  be  a  wise  one  or  not,  whether  it  ac- 
complishes the  entire  end  for  which  it  is  aimed  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  worthy  our  study  as  being  an  intelligent,  a  comprehensive, 
and  a  systematic  effort  to  do  that  which  in  Boston  we  are  doing 
in  a  desultory  and  a  partial  way. 

The  study  of  the  Berlin  system  of  industrial  technical  schools 
conducted  for  wage-earners  has  for  us  another  point  of  still 
greater  significance,  which  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  toward  these  schools.  The  Berlin  industrial  schools 
are  being  conducted  with  the  co-operation  and  with  the  help  of 
the  artisans  themselves,  and  of  the  trades  unions  into  which 
they  are  organized.  There  has  been  an  impression  that  in  this 
country  the  trades  unions  are  hostile  to  industrial  schools.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  such  an  assertion. 
Organized  labor  in  America  has  sometimes  been  unfortunate  in 
its  leaders  and  has  been  thereby  betrayed  into'  some  foolish  and 
short-sighted  actions.  For  myself,  I  have  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  in  the  ultimate  fairness  of  the  real  American  work- 
man, whether  born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other.  I 
believe  that  he  will  not  be  slow  to  see  that  industrial  schools  are 
to  mean  to  him  the  quickest  road  to  power  and  to  independence 
which  organized  society  has  yet  offered  to  him.  But  whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  first  step  to  suc- 
cess in  such  an  undertaking  is  the  co-operation  and  interest  of 
workingmen  themselves,  and  of  the  organizations  thru  which 
they  express  themselves.  Men  are  never  reformed  from  with- 
out, or  against  their  wills.     By  the  same  token  they  do  not  per- 
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mit  themselves  to  be  educated  from  without  or  against  their 
wills;  and  the  first  and  wisest  step  in  any  system  of  industrial 
education  is  to  enlist  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  those 
wlu>  are  to  be  educated. 

The  reasons  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  a  system  of  in^ 
dust  rial  schools  for  this  country  are  usually  based  upon  utili- 
tarian considerations.  They  point  to  the  example  of  Germany 
and  urge  that  her  industrial  success  has  been  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  her  system  of  education,  and  that  success  rests,  not  only 
upon  the  officers  of  her  industrial  army  drawn  from  the  high- 
grade  technical  schools,  but  upon  the  rank  and  file  trained  in 
the  industrial  schools  as  well.  Without  similar  training,  they 
say,  we  are  likely  to  fall  behind  in  the  race  for  industrial 
supremacy.  I  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  these  claims  and 
that  they  alone  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  elementary  technical  training  as  a  part  of  our  system  of 
popular  education.  There  are  other  reasons,  however,  that  to 
my  mind  appeal  more  strongly  than  any  consideration  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  even  when  that  glittering  prize,  "  industrial 
world-supremacy,"  is  held  out  as  the  trophy  of  success. 

One  reason,  and  a  primary  one,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  commercial  and  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  popular  education  is  the  fact  that  a  system  of  popu- 
lar education  should  in  reality  be  what  it  calls  itself,  namely,  a 
system  of  education  for  the  people  and  for  the  whole  people. 
As  our  schools  are  at  present  maintained,  the  people  as  a  whole 
share  in  them  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  opportunity  to  continue  in  the  high  schools  is  open  to 
every  citizen,  it  is  in  fact  closed  by  stress  of  circumstances  over 
which  pupils  themselves  have  but  little  control.  The  average 
schooling  for  the  entire  nation  is  at  present  860  days  for  each 
person.  This  would  give  four  years  and  three-tenths,  allowing 
200  days  to  each  school  year,  enough  to  take  a  pupil  thru  the 
primary  schools  of  a  city.  Even  Massachusetts,  with  all  its 
schools  public  and  private,  does  not  give  enoufl^  schooling  to 
amount  to  seven  years  apiece  for  its  inhabitants.  Some  States 
of  the  Union  give  only  a  little  more  than  two  years  on  the 
average.     It  is  worth  noting  in  this  direction  that  Massa- 
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chusetts,  with  nearly  twice  the  average  schooling  per  indi- 
vidual, produces  twice  the  amount  of  wealth  per  individual  as 
compared  with  the  nation's  average. 

I  have  always  been  at  some  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  children  are  withdrawn  from  school  upon 
the  completion  of  the  preparatory  school  course,  even  in  well- 
to-do  communities.  It  is  due,  not  wholly  to  poverty  and  to  the 
need  for  the  services  of  the  boy  or  girl,  but  also  to  the  feeling 
of  the  parents  that  the  schooling  to  be  acquired  by  longer  stay 
is  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the  trade  or  in  the  commercial 
career  which  the  pupil  is  to  attempt.  Many  of  the  pupils  with- 
drawn realize  in  a  very  short  time  the  need  of  a  better  educa- 
tion and  a  higher  training,  and,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  some  door,  easily  accessible,  be  left  open  to  that 
great  majority  of  our  youth  outside  the  schools,  by  which  they 
may  find  the  education  which  may  minister  to  breadth  of  view 
and  the  training  which  may  help  toward  efficiency.  Such  an 
opportunity  means,  not  only  a  great  increase  in  skill  and  in 
power  for  a  large  part  of  our  population,  but  it  means  as  well 
an  enormous  influence  which  shall  work  for  a  higher  form  of 
manhood  and  of  womanhood. 

Further,  the  introduction  of  industrial  and  commercial  pre- 
paratory schools  into  our  educational  scheme  will  serve,  not 
only  as  a  partial  corrective  to  certain  tendencies  which  now 
tempt  boys  and  girls  away  from  the  lines  in  which  they  might 
be  most  useful,  but  by  putting  forward  the  opportunities  for  a 
better  form  of  commercial  and  industrial  training  will  help  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  labor  itself. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  report  of  a  well-known 
officer  of  the  Navy,  engaged  in  recruiting  apprentices  for  the 
Navy,  is  suggestive  of  certain  tendencies  in  our  education  in 
New  England  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  study 
of  a  present  and  possible  system  of  public  instruction : 

I  enlisted  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  necessarily  saw  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  poorer  classes  in  many  cities.  After  one  trip  to 
Boston,  where  I  enlisted  several  hundred  boys,  I  was  satisfied  that  educa- 
tion or  rather  over-education,  was  doing  great  harm  in  New  England. 
Book  schools  were  not  doing  what  industrials  schools  would  have  accom- 
plished.    Each  morning,  when  I  went  to  my  office  at  the  Navy  Yard  gate,  I 
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found  1   long  line  of  fairly  well-dressed  boys  with  very    shabbily  dressed 

parents,     in  every  case  the  boy  had  spent  his  lift-  in  school,  winding  op  in 

many  cases  m  the  high  school,  and  after  that  finding  nothing  to  do.  The 
parents  were  striving  hard  and  stinting  themselves  that  the  boys 
appear  well,  while  the  lads  were  growing  up  more  and  more  ashamed  of 
themselves  and  of  their  surroundings,  and  of  their  honest  fathers  and 
mothers.  To  save  them  from  poolrooms  and  worse  they  begged  me  to 
take  them  as  apprentices  in  the  Navy  and  let  them  begin  anew  their  edu- 
cation. 


Inasmuch  as  the  large  majority  of  all  who  enter  the  common 
schools  have  eventually  to  earn  their  bread  by  some  form  of 
labor,  whether  it  be  on  the  farm  or  in  commerce  or  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  it  is  worth  the  while  to  have  such  recognition  of 
this  fact  in  at  least  some  of  the  schools  as  will  make  a  boy  or 
girl  proud  to  prepare  himself  or  herself  for  such  a  life.  We 
have  grown  too  much  accustomed  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
colleges  to  hold  out  the  extraordinary  rewards  of  college  educa- 
tion or  of  technical  training  as  a  reason  for  education  and  for 
training.  The  "  room  at  the  top  "  motto  has  been  overworked. 
To  urge  upon  young  men  the  advantages  of  college  education 
and  of  college  training,  because  this  engineer  or  that  chemist 
has  achieved  extraordinary  financial  or  popular  success,  is  in 
some  ways  similar  to  inviting  them  to  invest  in  a  lottery. 
Schools  and  colleges  exist,  not  for  the  preparation  of  the  few 
great  successes,  but  because  we  believe  that  the  education  for 
which  they  stand  is  a  preparation  for  a  wiser  and  more  useful 
and  more  contented  life.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  the  state 
should  say  to  a  still  larger  class  of  citizens  that  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerce  and  industry  they  may  find  a  life  which  satisfies 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  and  moral  aspirations  of  men;  to 
commend  to  them  the  life  of  industrial  and  commercial  effort 
for  its  own  sake. 

And  finally,  such  schools  seem  to  me  most  desirable  in  a 
democratic  government  as  a  means  of  holding  together  by  a 
common  thread  of  interest  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  It  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  our  institutions  when  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  come  to  feel  that  they  have  any  smaller  interest  in 
our  common  schools  than  have  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
Men  have  seen,  during  the  last  generation,  the  conserving  in- 
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fluences  in  society  weakened  at  many  points.  Two  generations 
ago  master  and  apprentice  met  on  a  common  plane  at  the 
meeting  house.  To-day  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  man  who 
sits  in  a  pew  to  the  man  who  tends  the  dynamo  supplying 
the  light  by  which  the  minister  reads  his  sermon.  In  the 
problems  that  face  us  in  the  future  it  is  most  necessary  that 
distinctions  of  class  be  not  further  accentuated.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  promote  the  desired  solidarity  than  by 
a  system  of  education  in  which  those  who  direct  the  educa- 
tion are  kept  in  touch  with  the  great  body  of  citizens. 
There  is  no  common  thread  of  interest  running  thru  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  political  life  better  calculated  to  exert  a 
unifying  touch  upon  all  classes  of  citizens  than  that  which  has 
to  do  with  public  education.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  is  vital  that  education  in  a  republic  minister  to  the  whole 
people  and  that  it  consider  in  its  ministry  the  needs  of  those 
whom  it  is  to  serve. 

And  now  one  naturally  asks,  What  is  the  practical  change 
which  should  be  made  in  order  to  make  our  public-school 
system  minister  to  the  wants  of  all  the  people  ?  What  schools 
can  be  added  to  those  already  maintained  which  shall  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  education  and  training  ?  How  should  they 
be  organized,  by  whom  controlled,  and  how  maintained  in 
order  to  serve  in  the  widest  sense  the  whole  people  ? 

Such  an  inquiry  is  a  perfectly  fair  one.  It  is  the  one  toward 
which  our  whole  discussion  has  led  us.  Unless  it  can  be  an- 
swered in  a  practical  way,  such  discussions  have  no  purpose. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  to  it  as  directly  as  it  seems  possible  to 
do. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  one  suddenly  found  in  his 
hands  the  arbitrary  power  to  make  changes  in  our  system  of 
popular  instruction  he  would  neither  add  to  it  new  features  nor 
take  from  it  old  ones  for  the  present;  that,  looking  back  over 
the  evolution  of  our  present  schemes  of  education  (we  can 
scarcely  call  them  a  system),  he  would  recognize  that  these 
educational  processes  are  still  in  a  transition  stage.  Forty 
years  ago,  and  following  the  Civil  War,  a  mighty  desire  for 
education  came  upon  us.     For  a  time  we  believed  that  all  edu- 
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cation  was  good,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better.  Every  institu- 
tion in  the  land  strained  to  the  utmost  to  teach  every  subject — 
a  theory  which  found  its  perfect  fruit  in  the  idea  that  every 
institution  must  teach  every  subject  to  every  student.  All  the 
doctors  in  education  have  been  allopaths. 

After  a  while  we  discovered  that  this  was  all  wrong,  and  a 
new  set  of  doctors  came  in  who  believed  in  educational  specifics. 
The  number  of  special  studies  and  methods  of  training  which 
have  been  put  forward  in  the  last  twenty  years,  warranted  to 
be  infallible  educators  for  man  and  beast,  would  almost  equal 
the  number  of  patent  medicines.  The  experience  of  our 
schools  is  painfully  like  that  of  a  gentle  Oriental  nation  which 
undertook  to  found  a  university.  Those  who  had  in  their 
hands  the  appointment  of  professors  had  a  theory  that  any 
American  or  any  Englishman  could  teach  any  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly a  faculty  was  selected  at  the  nearest  seaport  from 
amongst  the  butchers  and  sailors.  The  results  were  interest- 
ing, but  hardly  satisfactory.  There  were  periods  when  the 
entire  faculty  was  disabled  for  days  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
investigation  of  the  physical  qualities  of  spiritus  frumenti. 
Gradually  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  university  arrived  at  the 
generalization  that  not  all  foreigners  could  teach.  The  sailors 
were  accordingly  sent  about  their  business  and  a  faculty 
selected  who  were  all  missionaries.  The  result  was  an  enor- 
mous improvement,  but  still  not  all  that  was  hoped  for. 
Modern  dynamos  and  problems  in  recent  chemical  processes 
were  troublesome  to  men  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
theology.  After  five  years  more  that  pleasing  Oriental  gov- 
ernment made  another  generalization,  and  it  was  one  worth 
acquiring  even  at  the  price  paid,  and  this  was  the  decision  that 
it  was  not  only  true  that  all  foreigners  could  not  teach  all  sub- 
jects, but  that,  if  a  given  subject  was  to  be  effectively  taught, 
a  teacher  must  be  secured  who  had  fitted  himself  to  teach  that 
particular  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  our  ex- 
periments in  popular  education  when  certain  generaliza- 
tions are  possible.  Some  of  them  would  seem  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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One  school  cannot  teach  every  subject,  still  less  can  it  teach 
every  subject  to  every  student. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  teaching,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  teaching  too  much. 

There  are  no  specifics  in  education.  No  subject  and  no 
special  method  of  presenting  that  subject,  and  no  particular 
process  of  training,  can  be  warranted  to  make  an  educated  man 
out  of  an  uneducated  boy,  or  a  trained  man  out  of  an  untrained 
boy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outcome  of  our  universal  human  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  no  man  may  any  longer  call  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge  common  or  unclean,  or  the  teach- 
ing of  it  without  value  to  some  soul,  if  one  only  knew  when 
and  how  and  to  whom  to  teach  it. 

And,  having  accepted  these  generalizations,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  things  to  be  taught  a  given  class  of  students 
will  depend,  to  a  degree  at  least,  on  the  environment  and  the 
life  purpose  of  the  students.  And  so,  after  all,  one  comes  back 
to  the  thought  that  since  the  life  in  school  or  in  college  is  not  an 
isolated  one,  but  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world,  the  teaching  in 
it  should  have  relation  to  the  life  in  the  world.  But  the 
'question  what  teaching  shall  minister  to  a  particular  class  of 
ilives  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  individual  human  judgment. 
And  having  come  thus  far,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  I  would 
follow  the  example  of  my  Oriental  friends  and  ask  the  assistance 
of  those  whose  judgment  seems  on  the  whole  the  best  worth 
following.  And  from  this  standpoint  the  question  of  adding 
to  our  present  public-school  system  that  which  shall  minister 
to  industrial  training  becomes  simply  a  part  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  question,  What  ought  that  system  to  be  and 
how  ought  it  to  be  conducted? 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  struggling  with  this  question  in 
every  American  city  to-day.  We  struggle  with  it  perennially 
in  Boston  whenever  we  undertake  to  elect  a  school  committee. 
No  one  who  has  at  heart  the  true  interest  of  the  city  can  fail  to 
understand  the  need  for  the  election  of  capable  and  honest  men 
to  the  body  which  controls  and  which  conducts  our  schools. 
And  yet,  after  all,  this  is  only  at  best  the  first  step  in  the  prob- 
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lem.  The  school  committee  itself  is  a  part  of  a  system  which 
effective  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  long  since  obsolete.  At 
some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  we  shall  need  to 
undertake  the  serious  consideration  of  what  the  school  shall 
endeavor  to  do  in  the  education  and  in  the  training  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  the  solution  of  this  question  we  shall  need  to 
summon  to  our  aid,  not  only  those  who  are  intellectually  able 
and  intellectually  sincere,  but  those  who  represent,  as  well,  the 
convictions  and  the  aspirations  of  our  entire  citizenship. 

By  some  such  intelligent  effort  as  this,  and  only  in  some  such 
way,  shall  we  finally  come  to  a  solution  of  what  ought  to  be 
taught  in  a  system  of  popular  education;  and  only  by  such 
means  shall  we  arrive  at  a  solution  which  is  consistent,  rational, 
and  democratic,  and  which  shall  embody  in  it  with  a  fair  per- 
spective that  which  aims  toward  a  wider  culture  of  the  soul, 
and  that  which  aims  toward  economic  efficiency.  In  any 
system  so  devised  by  thoughtful  and  representative  men  indus- 
trial and  technical  schools,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  they 
are  to  serve,  will  assuredly  find  a  place. 

Henry  S.   Pritchett 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 
THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  as  president  of  Brown  University,  had 
spoken  that  long-anticipated  formula,  Pro  auctoritate  mihi 
commissa,  by  virtue  of  which  I  became  magister  in  artibus. 
Not  a  mere  baccalaureus  in  artibus,  for  those  members  of  the 
class  of  1858,  and  of  the  three  preceding  classes,  who  pursued 
what  was  called  the  full  course,  received  upon  graduation  the 
degree  of  magister  in  artibus,  which  theretofore  had  been  re- 
served, in  Brown,  as  well  as  in  other  universities,  for  such 
graduates  as  had  specially  distinguished  themselves,  as  is  still 
the  custom.  No  one  of  the  full-course  men  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned ever  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  My  diploma  did  not, 
however,  specify  any  particular  "  Art "  of  which  I  was 
"  Master,"  and  it  therefore  remained  for  me  to  determine  that 
by  experiment,  and  my  first  essay  was  in  the  role  of  school- 
master. 

The  place  selected  for  trial  of  my  magisterial  ability  was 
what  was  then  known  as  "  The  Up  Island  School  "  of  Eastport, 
Me.;  "the  jumping-off  place"  of  the  United  States;  Todd's 
Head,  a  small  eastward  projection  of  Moose  Island,  upon  which 
Eastport  is  situated,  being  the  easternmost  point  of  the  terri- 
tory of  this  republic,  unless  the  Philippines  are  really  a  part  of 
our  domain.  I  was  not  the  only  applicant  for  the  place  of 
teacher  of  the  Up-Island  School  for  the  winter  of  1858-59,  and 
the  fact  that  my  unsuccessful  competitor  was  the  nominee  of 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board  resulted  in  a  very  dramatic  in- 
cident, as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
I  contracted  to  teach  the  school  for  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks  at  a. 
salary  of  nine  dollars  per  week,  and  well  do  I  remember  that, 
before  the  close  of  the  first  week,  I  had  become  very  certain  that 
I  was  going  to  earn  every  cent  of  that  stipend. 

The  schoolhouse  was  small  and  painted  red,  a  typical  "  Little 
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Schoolhouse,"  and  in  no  particular,  unless  it  he  in  the  color 
oi  the  outside  and  the  absolute  absence  of  all  means  of  health- 
ful ventilation,  resembling  "  The  Big  Red  Schoolhouse  "  of 
which  a  Buffalo  teacher  wrote  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
magazine.  It  stood  upon  a  slight  elevation,  at  the  right  of 
the  stage-road  running  north  across  the  island,  and  just  on  the 
edge  of  a  grove  of  pine  and  spruce  trees  thru  which  the  road 
passed  to  the  "  Carrying  Place  "  just  beyond,  so  called  because 
there  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  make  a  short  cut,  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  by  carrying  their 
canoes  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  proximity  of  those 
spruce  trees,  whence  there  constantly  exuded  that  gum,  the 
chewing  of  which  in  school  is  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Maine  strictly  forbidden,  proved  a  source  of 
constant  vexation  to  "  the  master."  By  that  title  the  teacher 
of  that  school  was  always  known  to  his  pupils,  thus  in  my  case, 
and  at  the  very  outset  of  my  career,  justifying  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  the  faculty  of  Brown.  A  beardless  youth  of  twenty, 
weighing  about  126  pounds,  it  was  prophesied  by  some  of  my 
intimates  in  the  town  that  the  school  term  would  not  be  more 
than  half  finished  before  I  would  go  the  way  of  my  immediate 
predecessor,  thru  the  open  window  just  behind  my  desk  into  a 
convenient  snowdrift,  and  it  was  certainly  with  no  confident 
assurance  that  my  friends  would  prove  to  be  false  prophets 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  called  for  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  school,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  regular  time 
of  closing. 

I  saw  before  me  a  company  including  three  men,  one  of  them 
"  bearded  like  the  pard,"  and  each  several  years  my  senior;  sev- 
eral young  women  of  about  the  same  age,  one  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  been  more  successful  than  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the  search 
for  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  for,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  school,  she  had  been  eighteen  years  old  for  five 
successive  years;  and  from  that,  grading  down  to  the  class 
sometimes,  in  those  times,  called  "  trundle-bed  trash."  There 
were  forty  odd  of  such  pupils  to  whom  on  that  Friday  after- 
noon, I  "  laid  down  the  law  "  as  I  intended  to  administer  it  in 
that  school.     The  reins  of  discipline  I  had  allowed  to  hang 
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loosely  that  first  week  that  I  might  discover  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace  against  whom  I  must  fortify  myself.  I  thought  I 
had  found  out  the  boy  who  would  be  the  ringleader  in  any 
serious  trouble  I  might  have,  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 

There  were  no  electives  in  the  curriculum  of  that  school. 
"  Domestic  science  "  was  studied  only  in  the  roasting  of  apples 
in  the  ashes  of  the  big  box  stove  at  the  noon  intermission,  and 
"  manual  training "  in  the  way  of  wood-carving  without  a 
teacher,  with  jackknives — on  the  sly — on  the  desks  of  the 
school,  and  "  drawing  from  nature  "  was  pursued  to  some  ex- 
tent in  caricatures  of  "the  master,"  that  I  occasionally  dis- 
covered on  the  slates  of  the  pupils.  The  course  of  study  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  three  "  R's,"  and  several  of  the  oldest 
boys  did  nothing  but  "  cipher."  They  had  been  attending  the 
school  for  several  years,  and  beginning  each  winter  with 
"  compound  numbers "  in  Ray's  Arithmetic,  they  would 
"  cipher  "  as  far  as  "  Cube  root,"  and  then,  when  school  closed, 
resuming  their  regular  vocation  of  fishing  for  cod  on  the  New- 
foundland Banks  or  nearer  home,  they  would,  the  next  winter, 
return  to  school  and  go  over  the  same  ground. 

It  was  with  one  of  that  class  of  scholars,  a  man  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  sometimes  came  to  school  slightly  in- 
toxicated, that  I  anticipated  trouble,  and  not  without  reason — 
of  which  more  anon.  In  my  harangue  on  that  first  Friday 
afternoon  I  stated  that  I  had  not  taken  charge  of  that  school 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  I  was  physically 
stronger  than  any  one  of  the  scholars ;  that  I  had  been  told  of 
what  had  befallen  the  teacher  who  was  there  the  winter  before, 
but  I  did  not  intend  to  have  any  such  trouble.  I  knew  that 
there  were  some  of  the  scholars  who  came  to  school  or  stayed 
at  home,  just  as  they  pleased,  the  parents  having  nothing  to  say 
about  their  attendance  or  absence;  but  that  most  of  the  scholars 
were  sent  to  school  by  their  parents.  Both  classes,  however, 
when  in  school  would  be  expected  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
school ;  but  in  case  of  those  who  came  to  school  or  stayed  away 
as  they  chose,  if  I  found  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  obey 
the'  rules,  I  would  not  attempt  by  punishment  to  make  them 
obedient,  I  would  simply  tell  them  to  leave  the  school  and  I 
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would  sec  that  they  did  so.  As  to  those  scholars  for  whose 
Conduct  in  school  I  was  responsible  to  parents  I  should  en- 
deavor to  secure  their  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school;  in 
the  first  instance,  by  moral  suasion;  resorting  to  the  ferule  only 
in  extreme  cases.  When  the  school  was  dismissed  that  after- 
noon I  noticed  a  good  deal  of  conference  among  the  older 
scholars,  with  considerable  laughter  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  boys  whose  disposition  to  be  troublesome  I  had  already 
detected. 

Nothing,  however,  of  special  interest  occurred  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when,  one  day,  having  rung  the  bell  at 
the  close  of  the  forenoon  recess  period,  the  big  boy  of  whom 
I  spoke  above  as  a  probable  ringleader  in  mischief,  with  four 
smaller  boys,  did  not  heed  the  summons,  but  continued  the 
snowballing  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  when  I  rang 
the  bell.  A  few  moments  after  I  had  begun  the  first  recita- 
tion after  recess,  those  four  boys  came,  stamping  the  snow  off 
their  feet  with  a  loud  noise,  into  the  coat  and  hat  room,  and 
then  filed  into  the  schoolroom;  George  the  "  suspect,"  in  front, 
followed  by  his  four  companions  in  single  file,  each  one 
having  a  small  piece  of  pine  kindling,  split  at  one  end,  and  so 
pinched  on  to  his  coat-tail.  The  comical  procession  caused  a 
general  laugh  thru  the  school,  which,  however,  I  easily  sup- 
pressed, and  went  on  with  the  recitation.  When  that  was 
finished  I  called  for  the  attention  of  the  school  and  said  to 
George :  "  George,  you  remember,  of  course,  what  I  said  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school,  about  scholars  who,  as  you 
do,  come  to  school  or  stay  away,  as  they  choose  to.  Now  you 
must  not  disturb  the  school  again,  as  you  did  to-day,  by  fasten- 
ing those  sticks  on  those  boys'  coat-tails,  unless  you  want  to 
leave  the  school."  "  Who  said  I  stuck  those  sticks  on  those 
boys?  "  said  George.  "  Never  mind,"  said  I,  "  who  said  you 
did.  You  know  you  did,  and  that  is  enough."  With  a  sort  of 
defiant  leer  on  his  face,  which  I  pretended  not  to  see  (I  was 
not  ready  to  deal  with  him  just  yet),  George  turned  to  the  boy 
across  the  aisle,  and  made  a  motion  in  my  direction  and  "  that 
incident  was  closed,"  as  the  diplomatists  say.  I  hoped  it  was 
closed,  but  I  was  rather  doubtful  about  it,  and  therefore  I  began 
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to  mature  plans  for  meeting  a  possible  crisis  in  the  history  of 
my  connection  with  that  school. 

To  attempt  to  put  George  out  of  the  school  vi  et  armis  would 
merely  be  to  make  myself  a  laughing  stock  for  the  school,  as 
I  would  certainly  precede  him  in  any  such  exit.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  attempt  to  frighten  him  into  leaving,  if  the  time  came 
when  I  must  enforce  with  him  the  rule  that  I  had  laid  down. 
I  decided  to  get  a  pistol,  keep  it  in  my  desk  (unloaded),  take 
care  that  it  should  be  seen  by  the  scholars,  many  of  whom,  espe- 
cially certain  of  the  girls,  gathered  about  the  "  master's  "  desk 
at  recess  and  chatted  with  him;  sometimes  offering  him  spruce 
gum — in  one  instance,  already  well  masticated — and  other  like 
"  delicacies  ?  " 

At  such  times,  by  opening  the  drawer  where  the  copy-books 
and  the  "  rod  of  correction,"  in  the  shape  of  a  long  and  rather 
thick  black  walnut  ruler,  were  kept,  I  could  reveal  to  curious 
eyes  the  presence  of  the  pistol,  which  I  knew  would  be  talked 
about  by  all  the  scholars,  so  that  George  would  soon  be  told 
that  "  the  master's  got  a  pistol  in  his  desk."  I  spoke  to  one  of 
the  school  board  of  my  trouble  with  the  boy,  and  of  what  I 
anticipated,  and  how  I  intended  to  attempt  to  cow  the  mischief- 
maker,  if  worst  came  to  worst.  I  could,  however,  get  no  en- 
couragement from  him,  but  was  told  that,  if  I  used  the  pistol  in 
any  way,  it  must  be  upon  my  own  responsibility.  I  borrowed 
of  a  friend  a  Colt's  revolver  and  took  it  to  school  with  me,  and 
placed  it  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  behind  which  I  sat.  George 
was  one  of  the  most  irregular  scholars  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance, and  up  to  that  time  he  had  been  absent  about  two  days 
out  of  every  week.  This  time  he  was  absent  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  the  second  day  after  his  return  the  procession,  with  the 
sticks  dangling  from  their  coat-tails,  filed  into  the  room  sev- 
eral minutes  after  the  recess  bell  had  been  rung.  In  his  role 
of  mischief-maker  George  displayed  no  versatility.  He  was 
not  a  genius  in  deviltry.  When  I  had  secured  the  attention 
of  the  school  I  pulled  open  the  drawer  in  which  was  the  pistol — 
which,  as  I  had  expected  would  be  the  case,  had  been  noticed  by 
a  number  of  the  scholars  as  they  stood  chatting  with  me  at 
recess — and  putting  my  hand  in  I  took  hold  of  it;  but,  as  I  did 
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so,  I  changed  my  plan  of  procedure.  Turning  to  George,  I  said, 
"  I  believe  I  told  you,  George,  when  you  played  that  trick  with 
the  stick  the  first  time,  that  if  you  did  it  again  you  would  have 
to  leave  the  school:  but  I  think  I'll  give  you  one  more  chance. 
This  is  the  last  time,  however,  that  you  will  disturb  the  school 
in  this  way.  If  you  do  anything  of  this  kind  again,  you  will 
leave  the  school  at  once."  "  I  guess  I'll  stay  in  this  school  as 
long  as  I  want  to;  my  father  pays  taxes,"  was  George's  re- 
joinder. I  replied,  "  I  don't  care  what  taxes  your  father  pays. 
If  you  stay  in  this  school,  you  must  obey  the  rules."  "  You 
can't  make  me,"  said  George. 

There  our  colloquy  ended,  and  George  was  absent  the  next 
day.  He  was  absent  for  a  week  or  more,  and  I  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  "  logging  "  up  in  the  Maine  timber  forests.  As 
the  report  was  confirmed  by  one  or  two  of  the  scholars  of 
whom  I  made  inquiry  I  congratulated  myself  upon  having 
escaped  from  that  anticipated  crisis,  and  returned  the  revolver 
to  the  friend  from  whom  I  had  borrowed  it.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  my  dismay  when  the  day  after  my  disarmament  George 
walked  into  the  school.  The  rumor  of  his  having  gone 
"  logging  "  was  false,  and  I  saw  the  dreaded  crisis  near  at 
hand,  when  I  was  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it.  I  thought  at 
once  that  no  one  in  the  school  knew  that  the  pistol  had  been 
returned,  and  perhaps  as  when  there  it  was  not  loaded,  and  my 
purpose  had  been  only  to  frighten  the  fellow,  I  might  scare  him 
just  as  effectually  by  pretending  to  draw  a  pistol  as  by  actually 
drawing  one  that  was  not  loaded.  At  any  rate  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  career  as  teacher  of  that  school,  if  I  could  not  scare  that 
big  bully  out  of  that  room  that  day,  for  I  "  felt  it  in  my  bones," 
almost  literally,  that  the  stick  trick  would  be  repeated;  and  sure 
enough,  at  the  afternoon  recess,  George  with  three  followers, 
each  decorated  as  on  former  occasions,  came  stamping  noisily 
up  the  outside  steps,  thru  the  coatroom,  and  into  the  sc 
room  as  I  was  hearing  a  recitation  in  geography.  When  I  had 
finished  the  recitation  (I  wanted  all  the  time  I  could  get  to 
"  brace  up  "  for  the  encounter)  I  turned  to  the  mischief-maker 
(I  had  noticed,  when  he  came  to  school  in  the  morning,  that  he 
was  a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  in  his  case  the 
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truth  of  the  saying,  "  when  the  wine  is  in  the  wit  is  out,"  I 
think  worked  in  my  favor)  and  said,  with  forced  deliberation 
and  calmness,  for  I  was  beginning  to  tremble,  "  George,  put 
up  your  books  and  leave  this  school."  To  which  he  replied  very 
insolently,  "  I'll  leave  this  school  when  I  get  ready."  "  Yes," 
said  I,  "  you  will,  and  that  will  be  when  I  am  ready  to  have 
you  go,"  and  taking  out  my  watch  I  laid  it  on  the  table.  Then, 
opening  the  drawer,  I  put  my  hand  in  where  I  was  quite  certain 
that  my  antagonist  believed  I  had  a  loaded  pistol,  saying,  as  I 
did  so,  "  I'll  give  you  just  three  minutes  to  put  up  those  books 
and  go  out  of  that  door."  George  made  no  reply  to  that, 
which  I  considered  to  be  a  favorable  sign.  My  hand  in  that 
drawer,  with  only  the  copy-books  and  ruler  for  company,  was 
shaking  like  a  whole  grove  of  aspens,  and  each  one  of  those 
minutes  seemed  120  seconds  long.  George  made  no  move- 
ment for  nearly  two  minutes,  but  then,  as  I  drew  the  drawer 
open  a  little  further,  and  moved  back  from  the  table,  he  began 
his  preparations  for  departure.  Taking  out  his  atlas  first,  he 
put  on  top  of  that  his  slate,  and  then  his  other  books,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  3 J4  minutes  (I  was  not  particular  about 
seconds  after  I  saw  him  begin  to  go),  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
door,  which  he  took  pains  to  slam  with  great  violence  as  he 
closed  it  behind  him. 

"  And  then  I  fainted  "  ?  If  I  had  been  a  schoolmarm,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  way  it  would  have  been  recorded,  but  by  the 
time  my  triumph  was  complete  I  had  nearly  recovered  my  self- 
possession;  the  room  was  very  warm  and  I  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration;  but  I  was  ready  in  a  few  moments  to  resume 
my  regular  duties.  What  I  would  have  done  had  I  not  been 
able  to  scare  the  bully,  I've  never  yet  been  able  to  decide. 

I  was,  however,  to  meet  George  once  more  and  with  a  most 
astonishing  result.  A  few  days  after  his  exit  from  the  school, 
and  as  I  was  driving  into  town  in  the  twilight  of  a  beautiful 
winter's  day,  I  met  George  trudging  towards  me  thru  the  deep 
snow.  He  hailed  me  as  I  was  about  to  pass  him,  and  coming 
up  to  the  sleigh,  he  amazed  me  by  saying,  "  Mr.  Nelson,  I'm 
sorry  that  I  gave  you  so  much  trouble  this  winter.  If  I  was 
coming  back  to  school  again,  I  would  behave  myself;  but  I'm 
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r  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  can't  come  e\  1 
you'd  let  me."  I  was  too  much  surprised  to  do  more  than 
kindly  accept  the  apology  as  made,  and  tell  the  apologist  that  I 
hoped  he  would  remember  what  he  had  just  said  if  he  went  to 
school  another  winter.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  drove  on. 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  my  friends  in  town  believed 
that  that  fellow  had  ever  apologized. 

But  my  troubles  did  not  end  with  the  expulsion  of  "  the 
worst  boy  that  ever  went  to  the  Up  Island  School,"  as  many 
of  his  neighbors  called  him.  The  records  of  the  school  showed 
that  about  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year  the  older  scholars 
began  to  drop  out :  the  boys  to  help  their  fathers  get  ready  for 
the  summer's  fishing,  and  the  girls  to  help  in  extra  work  about 
the  house.  It  was  so  the  winter  of  1858-59,  but  to  no  greater 
extent  than  in  previous  years.  I  was  not,  however,  popular 
with  the  patrons  of  the  school,  chiefly  because,  having  begun 
with  "  boarding  around  "  among  them,  I  found  the  too  fre- 
quent appearance  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  salt  pork  cooked 
in  different  styles  as  the  pidce  de  resistance — resistance 
in  more  than  the  Frenchy  sense — and  of  molasses  as  the 
"  sweetening  "  for  very  poor  Rio  coffee  so  repulsive  that  I  gave 
it  up,  after  a  few  weeks'  trial,  and  went  to  board  in  town  with 
my  uncle.  From  that  it  was  argued  that  "  the  new  master  is 
stuck  up,"  "  he  can't  associate  with  us,  he  wants  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  quality." 

I  now  began  to  hear  of  complaints  having  been  presented  to 
the  trustees  about  my  conduct  of  the  school,  but  all  very  indefi- 
nite in  their  nature.  One  day,  however,  when  there  remained 
but  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  of  the  sixteen  for  which  I  had 
contracted,  I  received  a  very  curt  note  from  the  chairman  of 
the  school  board,  telling  me  that  the  school  would  be  closed  on 
the  following  Friday.  "  Rather  sudden  this,"  said  I,  "  and  I 
wonder  what  it  means."  Upon  asking  my  uncle,  whom  I 
found  that  afternoon  in  his  law  office,  for  the  explanation  of 
such  sudden  action,  he  told  me  that  a  good  many  complaints 
had  been  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  (none  of  the  other 
members  had  heard  any)  of  partiality  that  I  showed  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  in  my  arrangement  of  classes;  hut  that 
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when,  the  day  before,  the  board  had  begun  to  discuss  the  matt 
he  left,  being  an  interested  party,  and  he  did  not  know  that  they 
had  decided  to  close  the  school  until  I  showed  him  the  note 
from  the  chairman.  "  What  is  the  law  about  this  matter? ' 
said  I.  "I  contracted  to  teach  that  school  for  sixteen  weeks. 
Can  the  board  close  the  school  before  that  time,  without  paying 
me  for  the  entire  term?"  "There's  a  copy  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine,' '  replied  my  uncle,  pointing  to  a 
large  book  lying  near  me.  "  I  guess  you  can  find  the  law,  if 
you  try  hard;  but  this  comes  from  your  not  'boarding 
around '  among  your  scholars,  and  playing  '  Copenhagen  '  and 
'  drop  the  handkerchief  '  with  the  big  girls.  You  will  remem- 
ber I  told  you  you  had  better  not  come  into  town."  "  Yes," 
said  I,  "  I  remember  that;  but  I  find  here  that  the  law  says  very 
plainly  that,  when  complaints  are  made  about  a  teacher,  th 
school  board  must  make  a  thoro,  public,  and  impartial  investi- 
gation of  such  charges,  before  they  can  discharge  him." 
"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  said  my  uncle.  "I 
think,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  will  sit  down  here  and  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  citing  this  statute  and  telling  him  that 
he  has  violated  the  law  in  writing  me  that  note;  but  that,  as  I 
am  not  in  love  with  that  school  nor  with  any  one  of  my  scholars, 
I  will  close  the  school  on  Friday  next,  if  the  board  will  pay  me 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  for  which  I  contracted." 
"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  as  a  quiet  smile  stole  over  his  face, 
"  you  have  said  that  you  intend  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  think  you 
will  make  a  good  one." 

I  left  that  note  at  the  house  of  the  chairman  of  the  school 
board  that  same  evening,  and  the  next  afternoon,  as  I  was 
walking  in  from  school,  I  met  that  official,  who  said,  as  he 
halted  me,  "  I  understand  from  your  note,  Mr.  Nelson,  that 
you  want  a  trial."  "  Then  you  misunderstand  me,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied. "  The  law  requires  you  to  give  me  a  trial  before  you 
discharge  me.  If  you  want  to  close  the  school  without  paying 
me  for  sixteen  weeks  you  must  give  me  a  trial ;  but,  as  I  don't 
know  what  charges  have  been  preferred  against  me,  I  don't  ask 
for  it."  "  Well,"  said  the  chairman,  with  evident  vexation  at 
my  not  falling  into  his  little  trap,  "  you  tell  the  school  that  on 
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Saturday  afternoon  next,  at  three  o'clock,  all  the  patrons  of  the 
school  that  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  way  you  have 

been  conducting  the  school,  musl  be  present  at  the  schoolhou 

and  tell  what  they  have  to  find  fault  with.  Tell  them  that  the 
school  board  is  going  to  give  you  a  trial  at  that  time."  "  All 
right,  sir,"  I  said.     M  I  will  do  so." 

(  hi  Friday,  just  before  closing  school,  I  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  "  the  trial,"  as  directed,  asking  the  scholars  to 
be  sure  and  give  notice  of  the  meeting  to  all  those  parents  who 
did  not  like  the  way  I  had  been  conducting  the  school.  "  My 
friends,"  said  I,  "  will  not  need  any  urging,  they  will  all  be 
here,  I  know;  but  be  sure  and  tell  all  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  any  fault  to  find  with  me,  to  come." 

At  3  p.  m.  the  next  day  the  schoolhouse  was  well  filled. 
The  school  board  were  all  there,  the  first  time  several  of  them 
had  visited  (  ?)  the  school.     All  the  scholars,  including  many 
of  those  who  had  left  the  school,  were  present,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  were  out  in  full  force.     The  chairman  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  and  stated  that  several  of  the  parents  whose  chil- 
dren were  attending  that  school  had  been  "  to  the  board  "  with 
complaints  about  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Nelson  taught.     That 
was  not  true,  however,  except  as  he  represented  "  the  board." 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  hear 
what  Mr.  Nelson  has  to  say,  and  then  we  may  hear  from  those 
present  who  have  complaints  to  make."     "  In  vain  is  the  net 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,"  is  a  Scripture  proverb  that  I 
then  and  there  illustrated.     I  did  not  step  into  that  net.     It 
was  "  too  much  in  evidence,"  so  to  speak.     I  replied,  "  That 
would,  I  think,  be  a  very  strange  way  to  proceed.     I  am  on 
trial;  but  I  cannot  defend  myself  until  I  hear  the  charges.     Let 
those  fathers  who  have  been  to  you,  sir,  complaining  about  me, 
repeat  their  complaints  here,  and  I  will  answer.     That  is  the 
only  way  to  proceed  with  this  business."     Again  the  chairman 
had  failed  to  entangle  the  teacher  whom  the  board  had  selected 
in  preference  to  his  nominee,  and  he  spoke  with  some  petulance 
when  he  said,  "  Well,  then,  suppose,  Mr.  Jones,  you  tell  the 
board  and  this  company  what  you  told  me  the  other  day  about 
Mr.  Nelson  not  hearing  your  boys  read  and  spell  every  d; 
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Jones  rose  with  considerable  hesitation  to  make  his  complaint 
before  such  a  large  and  august  assembly,  and  right  glad  was  I 
that  he  was  the  first  complainant.  He  said  his  boys  came  home 
from  school  sometimes  and  said  that  the  teacher  hadn't 
"  readum  "  or  "  speltum  "  (that  was  the  way  he  expressed  it) 
at  all  that  day.  "  Did  your  boys  tell  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  I, 
"  that  the  reason  I  had  not  heard  them  read  or  spell  that  day 
was  because  they  had  been  playing  truant?  "  "  No,"  said  Mr. 
Jones.  "  My  boys  don't  play  truant."  "  Perhaps  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Jones,  but" — turning  to  the  school  register — "  here  is 
the  record,"  and  I  read  off  the  number  of  times  those  boys  had 
been  absent  from  school  during  that  winter.  There  was  not  a 
week  during  which  they  had  been  present  every  day.  I  was 
rather  sorry  for  those  boys,  for  I  could  see  that  they  were  likely 
to  get  a  taste  of  something  worse  than  that  walnut  ruler  with 
which  their  truancy  had  made  them  so  well  acquainted.  The 
prosecution  was  balked  at  the  start;  but  the  chairman  called  on 
another  complainant  whose  charge  was  that  I  feruled  the  boys, 
but  never  punished  the  girls  in  that  way.  My  defense  to  that 
was  to  quote  Shakspere,  saying,  as  I  turned  toward  the  chair- 
man, "  I  plead  guilty  to  that;  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 

"  '  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.' 

I've  had  good  order  in  the  school  without  feruling  the  girls,, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  been  very  obedient  to  the  rules." 

The  prosecution  did  not  attempt  to  make  anything  of  that 
complaint,  but  when  the  next  father  who  had  carried  his 
grievance  to  the  board  was  called  on  to  rise  and  present  his 
case,  he  said,  "  I  aint  got  nothing  to  say,"  which  produced  such 
a  laugh  that  the  prosecution  was  at  once  turned  into  a  farce,  and 
the  chairman  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly  when  I  said, 
"  Wait  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  think  it  is  my  turn  now," 
and  calling  upon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  scholars  still  in  at- 
tendance I  said,  "  William,  how  long  have  you  been  coming 
to  this  school  ? "  "  This  is  the  sixth  winter,"  he  replied. 
"  Well,  then,  as  compared  with  the  school  in  previous  winters, 
what  kind  of  discipline  have  we  had  in  this  school  ?  "     "  Well, 
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since  you  got  lid  Of  George/'  replied  William.  u  we've  had  the 

rder  1  ever  seen  in  this  school."  I  did  not  stop  to  cor- 
rect the  grammar  of  his  statement,  but  asked  him  one  more 
question,  the  answer  t<>  which  I  was  confident  would  close  the 
case  in  my  interest.  "  William,"  said  I,  "  how  have  you  got 
along  in  your  studies  this  winter?  "  "  I  never  learned  so  much 
any  winter  before  as  I  learned  this  winter."  Turning  to  the 
chairman,  I  said,  "  That  is  the  end  of  my  defense."  His  reply 
was  to  say  to  the  assembly,  "  The  school  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  You  are  dismissed."  As  my  uncle  and  I 
drove  into  town  that  night  we  passed  by  a  store  where  was 
standing  a  mutual  friend,  who  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
mine  in  the  contest,  which  was  of  course  the  town's  talk,  and 
in  answer  to  his  hail,  "  Hello,  Hayden!  how  did  it  come  out?  " 
my  uncle  replied,  "  All  right,  we  deposed  the  pope." 

There  were  other  incidents  connected  with  my  winter  in  the 
"  Up  Island  School  "  that  were  noteworthy,  but  this  autobi- 
ographical sketch  has  already  filled  as  many  pages  of  the 
Review  as  the  editor  can  spare  for  this  purpose,  so  I  will  tres- 
pass no  further. 

A.  H.  Nelson 

Chicago,  III. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

Lessons  in  physical  geography — By  Charles  R.  Dryer.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company,  1901.  430  p.,  with  347  figures  in  the  text,  and 
several  maps.     $1.00. 

Modern  secondary  texts  in  physical  geography  must  be 
judged  from  several  standpoints:  as  to  their  practicability 
under  existing  conditions  in  secondary  schools;  as  to  their 
scientific  accuracy  and  their  value  in  laying  a  strong  scientific 
foundation  in  physical  geography,  on  which  later  work  may 
be  founded;  and,  associated  with  this  second  point,  as  to  their 
value  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  college  entrance. 
Whatever  the  standpoint  from  which  written,  the  book  must  be 
agreeable  reading,  must  be  helpfully  illustrated  with  pertinent 
figures  and  plates  that  are  well  reproduced,  and  must  be  spaced 
in  such  a  way  that  the  several  topics  receive  their  due  amount 
•of  attention. 

In  some  ways  Dr.  Dryer's  Lessons  in  physical  geography 
.meets  the  requirements  mentioned  remarkably  well,  and  in 
some  ways  the  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  book  is 
written  inductively  and  is  well  spaced,  the  order  followed  being 
one  that  any  teacher  could  follow  without  embarrassment. 
The  book  covers  the  four  divisions  of  the  subject  approved  by 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Physical  Geography  of  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  with  a  summary  chapter  on  "  Life,"  treating  the 
distribution  of  life  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  relation  to  the 
environment.  Perhaps  the  most  commendable  and  useful  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  the  series  of  "  Practical  exercises,"  giving 
suggestions  for  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Some 
of  these  exercises  are  eminently  original  and  most  of  them  are 
very  practical,  even  for  those  schools  where  opportunities  for 
field  work  are  necessarily  limited.  Practical  as  the  book  is  in 
general  plan  and  in  certain  details,  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
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that  the  author  bj  listanced  his  rivals  in  making  a  book 

especially  available  for  the  first  two  high-school  years,  for  the 
reason  that  it  must  evidently  be  many  years  before  the  subject 
can  appropriately  be  included  in  the  last  years  of  most  second- 
ary schools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  beginning  secondary  pupil  the 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  not  successful.  The  text  is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  simple  in  its  treatment,  and  terminology  is  t<  >o 
apparent.  Dr.  Dryer  has  reduced  the  number  of  terms  found 
in  some  physical  geographies,  but  he  has  substituted  new  ones 
that  are  of  doubtful  value  or  need.  "  Mantle  rock  "  is  not  an 
appealing  substitute  for  waste  or  detritus,  and  the  beginner 
does  not  need  either  "  centrosphere,"  "  lithosphere,"  "  bio- 
sphere," or  "  psychosphere," — to  give  a  few  instances.  Our 
texts  are  too  full  of  terminology,  as  indeed  is  perhaps  the 
science  as  a  whole. 

The  book  can  in  general  be  relied  on  as  being  accurate  as  to 
principle  and  fact — a  very  strong  point,  in  which  it  surpasses 
most  of  the  other  books  in  the  field.  There  are  a  few  slips  and 
a  few  questionable  facts;  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  In  dis- 
cussing drainage  the  author  uses  the  term  "  rejuvenation  "  to 
apply  to  streams  that  have  been  increased  in  power  by  eleva- 
tion and  to  land  surfaces  that  have  been  refaced  by  accumula- 
tions such  as  glacial  drift;  when  from  the  standpoint  of 
drainage  the  effects  in  the  two  instances  are  strongly  con- 
trasted. "  Drift  "  is  applied  to  all  transported  detritus,  when 
in  general  usage  it  is  applied  to  glacial  accumulations  only. 
A  "  consequent "  stream  is  said  to  become  a  "  subsequent  " 
stream  when  it  has  become  "  adjusted,"  making  subsequent  and 
adjusted  synonymous,  which  is  contrary  to  priority  and  usage. 
Filled  valleys  are  called  alluvial  plains,  when  the  slopes  and 
the  method  of  origin  are  strikingly  different.  The  author  has 
evidently  avoided  purposely  certain  fundamental  terms  in 
physiography,  such  as  "  monadnocks "  and  M  peneplain." 
"  Relict  mountains,"  which  is  not  an  inviting  substitute,  is 
given  apparently  in  place  of  monadnock,  and  peneplain  is  used 
to  apply  to  an  old  plain  only,  when  it  is  generally  used  to  apply 
to  all  old  land  forms,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  i* 
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first  used  to  apply  to  old  mountains.     The  problem  of  termi- 
nology for  secondary  physical  geography  is  still  unsolved. 

It  would  seem  rational  to  include  the  terms  most  used  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  to  present  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  would  gain  from  his  study  the  power  of  inter- 
preting the  literature;  but  thus  far  terms  have  been  too  many, 
too  few,  or  not  carefully  used. 

It  should  be  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that  the  life  side 
of  the  book  is  unusually  well  done.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard 
to  improve  upon  it.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  perti- 
nent to  the  text,  and  unusually  well  reproduced.  From  this 
standpoint  the  book  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  the  best  in 
the  field.  Another  aspect  of  the  book  that  deserves  strong 
.commendation  is  the  series  of  appendices,  devoted  to  the 
"  Equipment  of  a  geographical  laboratory  " ;  "  Meteorological 
instruments  and  their  use";  "  The  construction  of  a  weather 
map  ";  and  "  Reference  books."  The  book  closes  with  an  ex- 
cellent and  inclusive  index.  Teachers  will  find  the  list  of  refer- 
ence books  particularly  helpful,  because  not  over-inclusive,  but 
judiciously  and  scientifically  chosen. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  strong  competitor  in  the  field  it 
occupies;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  The 
book  is  interesting  from  the  method  of  presentation  adopted, 
and  valuable  because  it  emphasizes  in  a  practical  way  the  pos- 
sibilities and  problems  of  laboratory  work.  The  author  has 
avowedly  written  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  book  may  be  traced  to  that 
cause.  The  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in  elementary  and 
secondary  geography  has  shown  conclusively,  it  would  seem, 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  such  a  contrasted  task  in  one 
text. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


The  art  of  teaching — By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.     New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.     306  p.     $1.00. 

This  volume,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  aims  to  supplement  the 
author's  Elements  of  pedagogy,  which  "  has  been  so  widely 
useful  in  establishing  sound  principles  of  teaching."     The  first 
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1  -^  pages  are  devoted  to  general  topics,  as  the  aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
treats  of  individual  Studies,  especially  language,  arith- 
metic, and  geography. 

The  book  possesses  numerous  merits,  perhaps  the  one  1 
prominent  being  its  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  definite  aims  in 
all  instruction.  This  need  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  is  espe- 
cially urged  on  p.  22,  55,  87.  P.  72-74,  inclusive,  contain  ex- 
cellent statements  in  regard  to  analytic  and  synthetic  methods, 
showing  the  relative  uselessness  of  these  terms;  and  in  numer- 
ous places  (especially  p.  82-89  and  277)  the  author's  condem- 
nation of  mere  word  repetition  is  forcibly  expressed.  The  in- 
appropriateness  for  the  elementary  school  of  a  logical  order  of 
facts  is  well  stated  (p.  106-107)..  Numerous  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  need  and  nature  of  teachers'  preparation 
are  presented  (p.  105-16);  the  characteristics  of  good  ques- 
tions are  clearly  stated,  altho,  unfortunately,  illustrations  are 
wanting;  and  the  general  neglect  in  our  schools  of  a  reproduc- 
tion of  facts  covered  in  instruction  is  discussed  (p.  1 13-15). 
Certainly,  as  stated  in  the  text,  German  teachers  excel  us  in 
this  last  respect,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  pre- 
sented to  our  pupils  is  lost  because,  owing  to  love  of  the  for- 
ward movement  in  instruction,  we  either  forget  or  refuse  to 
retrace  the  ground  covered,  and  to  clinch  facts  by  careful  re- 
capitulations and  summaries.  The  author's  insistence  upon 
more  attention  to  basal  or  primary  ideas  is  still  another  merit 
(p.  235,  276).  One  of  our  faults  in  geography  has  been  the 
omission  of  those  facts  which  can  be  observed  at  home  and 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  later  study  of  geography.  Other 
fields  have  been  neglected  in  this  respect  as  well  as  home 
geography. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  contains  a  number  of  strik- 
ing defects.  The  author  presents  the  main  ideas  of  general 
method,  under  the  headings,  "  A  trinity  of  aims,"  "  A  trinity 
of  principles,"  and  "  A  trinity  of  processes,"  thereby  immedi- 
ately awakening  a  suspicion  that  he  is  mainly  in  quest  of 
trinities. 

The  three  aims  are  knowledge,  power,  and  skill;  power 
being  "  used  chiefly  in   the  sense  of  mental   or   intellectual 
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power"  (p.  29),  and  skill  being  discussed  almost  solely  with 
reference  to  the  school  arts,  as  reading,  number,  language, 
writing,  drawing,  etc.  (p.  30,  31). 

What  trinity  of  principles  might  be  considered  as  constitut- 
ing a  summary  of  psychology  as  applied  to  teaching?  They 
are  the  following :  ( 1 )  "  Knowledge  can  be  taught  only  by 
occasioning  the  proper  activities  of  the  learner's  mind"  (p. 
34);  (2)  "The  several  mental  powers  can  be  developed  only 
by  occasioning  their  appropriate  activities"  (p.  39);  (3) 
"  Skill  in  any  school  art  is  trained  by  practice  under  the  inspi- 
ration and  guidance  of  clear  ideals  "  (p.  48).  These  are  de- 
clared to  be  "  the  three  guiding  principles  of  the  teaching  art  " 
(P- 32). 

The  trinity  of  processes  includes  instruction,  drilling,  and 
testing,  which  are  said  to  cover  all  the  activities  involved  in 
teaching  (p.  52).  Instruction,  as  here  defined,  refers  only  to 
that  kind  of  teaching  "  whose  guiding  end  is  knowledge,  or 
power  related  to  knowledge,  or  skill  in  any  school  art "  (p. 
102).  Whatever  exercises  aim  "to  make  impressions  upon 
the  sensibility,  to  awaken  feeling,  to  quicken  the  moral  sense,  to 
cultivate  aesthetic  taste,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  etc.  .  . 
tho  attractive  and  useful,  are  not  instruction"  (p.  102-103). 
"Drill  has  for  its  chief  end  the  training  of  power  and  skill, 
especially  in  the  several  school  arts."  "  In  elementary  schools 
the  drill  absorbs  fully  three-fifths  of  teaching  time  and  effort 

(p.  S3)- 

The  style  of  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  volume  is  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  (p.  33)  :  "  Knowledge  is  the  result 
of  the  act  of  knowing;  the  mind  puts  forth  the  act  of  knowing 
and  knowledge  is  the  result  or  product.  Hence  the  mind  ac- 
quires knowledge  by  its  own  activity,  not  by  the  activity  of  an- 
other mind.  Knowledge  is  possessed  by  no  mind  that  does 
not  put  forth  the  act  of  knowing.  In  the  absence  of  this  know- 
ing activity,  the  mind  cannot  acquire  knowledge."  Th< 
author  does  not  put  forth  the  same  effort  to  be  clear  in  the  late 
chapters — tho  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  on  account  ol 
obscurity. 

Now,  as  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  above 
outline.     Is   it  not   strange  that  neither  social   service,   nor 
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executive  ability,  nor  a  responsive  nature,  nor  a  many 
interest,  nor  a  sound  judgment — that  not  one  of  these  is  plainly 
included  among  the  aims  in  teaching?     Scprrely  one  of  them 
is  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  aims. 

Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  word  three  more  formal  and  bar- 
ren principles  of  teaching  than  the  three  given?  The  terms 
"  proper  activities  "  and  "  appropriate  activity  "  could  not 
be  more  vague,  tho  they  are  included  in  the  statements  of  laws. 
And  what  do  the  first  two  principles  mean  more  than  that  the 
learner  must  do  as  much  of  the  work  himself  as  possible,  if  he 
is  to  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  mental  power  ?  Did  not 
Herbert  Spencer  state  this  fact  more  clearly,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  ?  What  about  some  principle  touching  the  need  of  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  learner  ?  What  about  apperception,  impres- 
sion, and  expression,  and  others? 

Further,  if  it  is  true  that  "  the  awakening  of  feeling,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  aesthetic  taste,  the  stimulation  of  the  imagina- 
tion," do  not  belong  to  instruction,  where  do  they  belong? 
Why  should  not  ideas  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  means  of 
bringing  these  ends  about  ? 

There  are  other  surprises.  In  the  very  chapter  discussing 
"  the  three  guiding  principles  of  the  teaching  art,"  the  author 
asserts  (p.  35)  that  "  there  can  be  no  universal  or  even  general 
method  of  teaching."  The  writer  of  this  review  took  this  to 
be  a  misprint  until  he  found  the  same  assertion  elsewhere. 
"  Even  induction  and  deduction  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
general  method,"  says  the  author  (p.  75).  "Only  inductive 
knowledge  can  be  taught  inductively,  and  only  deductive 
knowledge  can  be  taught  deductively  "  (p.  75).  "  Perceptive 
knowledge  is  required  [acquired]  by  perception;  representa- 
tive knowledge  thru  memory  and  imagination,  and  thought 
knowledge  by  thinking,  including  generalization,  judging,  and 
reasoning"  (p.  59).  What  about  the  psychology  underlying 
such  a  classification  of  knowledge? 

As  to  the  discussion  of  special  subjects — literature  is  dealt 
with  under  the  head  of  language  training,  and  is  discussed  as 
tho  its  primary  and  perhaps  sole  object  were  to  develop  facility 
and  excellence  of  expression,  rather  than  a  love  for  literature. 
Nature-study  is  considered  in  the  same  light.     Geography  is 
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conceived  of  as  descriptive  and  static,  rather  than  causal  and 
dynamic.  And  arithmetic  is  treated  without  suggestion  of  a 
great  need  for  more  motive  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Altogether,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  the  book  is  a  collection'  of 
fairly  well  established  and  clearly  stated  views;  and  possesses 
the  average  worth  of  such  books  for  teachers.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  too  abstract  and  uninteresting  (especially  the 
first  half)  for  young  students  in  education,  and  not  deep 
enough  for  advanced  students.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
about  it  is  that  it  has  appeared  in  these  times.  The  problem 
of  correlation,  for  example,  is  left  in  about  the  same  state  in 
which  the  author  discovered  it  six  years  ago,  the  watchword 
being  "  co-ordination  of  studies  excludes  subordination  "  (p. 
yy)  — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  specialists  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  other  topics,  are  not  now  bothering  them- 
selves about  co-ordination  or  subordination  of  their  respective 
studies,  but  are  at  work  trying  to  relate  them  to  other  studies 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

No  one  would  accuse  the  author  of  having  been  too  ardent  a 
disciple  of  Froebel  and  Herbart,  or  of  having  been  lifted  or!  his 
feet  in  the  stream  of  recent  educational  thought;  and  anyone 
will  see  that  those  aims  which  to  a  large  degree  distinguish  the 
education  of  this  generation  from  that  of  the  last  have  not 
found  lodgment  in  the  author's  mind.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  read  this  book,  not  only  to  get  its  good  thoughts — but  to  see 
what  it  omits. 

Frank   M.    McMurry 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

The  paper  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  read  ill 
sfhoofcondUifns"  October  last  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 

England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  and  printed  in  full  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
School  review,  deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  received.  Its 
subject  was,  How  far  is  the  present  high-school  and  early  col- 
lege training  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  adolescents? 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued  President  Eliot  referred  to  Dr. 
Hall's  paper  as  "  interesting  and  instructive,"  and  Principal 
Smiley  of  the  Hartford  High  School  called  it  "  able  and  sug- 
gestive." It  is  certainly  all  of  these,  but  it  is  more.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  special  plea  for  an  entirely  a  priori  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  unscientific  in  method  and  quite  misleading  in  its 
general  conclusions. 

Dr.  Hall  uses  the  nomenclature  of  evolution,  but  he  denies  it 
in  fact — at  least,  he  denies  it  unless  he  can  begin  the  process 
all  over  again.  How  has  the  present  high-school  and  early 
college  training  come  into  existence  save  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  development  and  in  order  to  satisfy  a  natural  de- 
mand? Certainly,  no  monarch  of  education  has  imposed  it 
from  without;  every  tyro  in  the  history  of  education  knows 
how  it  has  developed  and  what  the  several  stages  in  its  history 
have  been.  Therefore  the  presumption  of  argument  is  in  its 
favor,  not  against  it,  as  Dr.  Hall  assumes,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  him  who  points  out  a  new  need  to  be  met  or  a  new 
adaptation  to  be  perfected. 

Early  in  his  paper  Dr.  Hall  rides  a  tilt  at  the  "  formalists  " 
and  "  organizers  M  in  education,  and  contrasts  them  with  the 
believers  in  unformed  "content" — and,  we  suppose,  in  chaos. 
This  is  a  familiar  fallacy  that  is  inexcusable  so  long  after  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  who  made  plain  for  all  time  the  fundan 
interdq)endence  of  form  and  content.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  "  organizer  "  of  education,  every  u  formalist."  who  has 
even  a  rudimentary  training  in  philosophy,  is  paidocentric  " — 
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to  use  one  of  Dr.  Hall's  rather  appalling  coinages — to  the  last 
degree,  and  is  an  "  organizer"  just  because  he  is  "  pai do- 
centric."  Dr.  Hall's  observations  and  reflections  have  failed 
to  teach  him  this,  and  therefore  he  has  entirely  missed  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  recent 
educational  events. 

He  has  failed  to  see,  too,  how  completely  the  needs  of  the 
high-school  period  and  the  possibilities  of  the  high  school  itself 
have  dominated  all  recent  changes  in  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  and  he  rings  the  changes  on  the  old  plaint  of 
"  a  high  school  dominated  by  a  college  admission  examina- 
tion." In  this  he  is  nearly  twenty  years  behind  the  times,  and 
obviously  quite  uninformed  as  to  the  present  practice.  The 
dictum  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  for  which  Dr.  Hall  has  small 
respect,  that  every  substantial  high-school  course  should  lead 
naturally  to  some  suitable  opportunity  in  college  or  scientific 
school,  has  become  an  axiom.  Where  the  old  conditions  are 
still  to  be  found,  it  is  because  a  belated  college  or  high  school 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  procession. 

President  Eliot  demolished,  in  debate,  Dr.  Hall's  odd  con- 
tentions as  to  physics  and  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools,  but 
he  did  not  apparently  call  attention  to  this  extraordinary  state- 
ment :  "  In  England,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  universi- 
ties all  once  conducted  entrance  examinations,  they  were  long 
since  essentially  abolished."  If  "  essentially  abolished  "  is  the 
equivalent  of  "  rigidly  maintained,"  then  the  sentence  quoted 
conforms  to  the  fact,  but  a  rather  violent  exegetical  feat  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  this  about.  The  facts  that  the 
examinations  which  precede  admission  to  a  European  univer- 
sity are  conducted  differently  from  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  pupil's  teachers  often  participate  in  them,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  such  examinations  exist.  They  are  not 
so  good,  in  our  judgment,  as  are  examinations  organized  and 
conducted  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  here,  but  still  they  are  examinations  and 
of  a  serious  and  searching  type. 

In  short,  Dr.  Hall's  entire  paper  seems  to  us  almost  reckless 
in  its  doctrinairism  and  in  its  disregard  of  the  best  American 
experience  in  the  field  that  it  purported  to  cover. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 
FRANCE 

The  greatest  and  the  most  promising  work  of  the  French 
Republic  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  that  which  she  has  done 
for  education.  "  Thanks,"  says  M.  Fouillee,  "  to  a  noble  and 
generous  moui'cment,  Republican  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  adorned  herself  with  schools,  as,  after 
the  terror  of  the  year  iooo,  she  adorned  herself  with  churches." 
Pasteur  surveying,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  what  had  been 
done  for  education,  exclaimed,  "  Everything,  from  the  village 
schools  to  the  laboratories,  has  either  been  founded  or 
renovated."  Interest  in  education  has  become  intense.  Faith 
in  the  power  of  the  school  has  eclipsed,  in  many  parts  of  the 
land,  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Church.  The  changes  in  the 
educational  spirit  are  no  less  marked.  The  central  aim  of 
education,  which  was  for  so  long  the  enlargement  of  the  mind, 
has  become  the  direction  of  conduct  and  the  development  of 
character. 

It  was  said  by  the  Conservatives  that  the  freedom — which 
they  call  license — of  the  Republic  would  be  fatal  to  morality 
and  religion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  moral  excesses  of  a 
period  of  transition,  it  is  certain  that  there  has  been  awakened 
a  sense  of  responsibility  never  before  known  in  the  history  of 
France.  One  sees  its  expression  in  the  multitude  of  organiza- 
tions having  a  philanthropic  or  a  moral  purpose;  in  the  new  tone 
in  art;  in  polite  literature;  in  the  importance  which  moral 
and  religious  questions  have  come  to  assume.     To  this,  more 
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than  to  any  other  cause,  must  be  ascribed  the  deepening  reli- 
gious seriousness  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  prominence  of  moral  questions  in  the  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Cathoilic  Church  had  still  virtual  con- 
trol of  French  education.  Symbols  of  Catholic  faith  were 
found  everywhere  in  school  buildings.  The  catechism  was  on 
a  par  with  arithmetic,  and  Roman  Catholic  prayers  were  recited 
several  times  a  day,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  non- 
Catholics.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the  clergy  that,  in  places 
not  a  few,  the  local  priest  became  a  real  despot  for  the  local 
teacher.  This  was  an  anachronism  which  could  not  last.  In 
1882  the  Parliament — after  long  and  stormy  discussions — 
voted  the  secularization  of  the  common  schools.  Instead  of 
the  religious  practices,  and  the  mechanical  teaching  of  the  cate- 
chism, the  teaching  of  morals  was  introduced,  and  great  efforts 
were  made,  in  a  new  way,  for  the  improvement  of  character. 
This  was  not  simply  the  liberation  of  the  schools  from  ecclesias- 
tical dominion,  but  also  the  assertion  that  under  that  regime 
they  had  failed  in  their  moral  education.  As  expected,  the 
clergy  carried  on  a  most  violent  campaign  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  pushed  forward  the  extension  of  a  vast  system  of 
parochial  schools  in  opposition  to  the  "  atheistic "  and  the 
"  godless  "  schools  of  the  Republic. 

Sacrifice  on  account  of  principles  is  always  beautiful.  To 
have,  by  their  own  gifts,  in  the  face  of  state-paid  institutions, 
maintained  schools  which  educate  one-third  of  the  children  of 
the  primary,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  secondary,  schools  is  no 
small  achievement  performed  by  the  Catholics.  With  them 
moral  teaching  is  almost  always  confounded  with  religious 
instruction,  and  morality  is  the  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
voice  of  the  Church.  As  someone  has  said,  this  moral  teaching 
can  have  serious  and  lasting  value  only  for  those  who  have 
faith, — and  will  keep  it, — but  when  confidence  in  the  Church 
ceases  the  sense  of  moral  imperativeness  disappears.  For- 
tunately, to  supplement  their  schools,  the  Catholics  have  created 
many  splendidly  devised  organizations  to  keep  their  young 
people  in  touch  with  the  schools  as  they  enter  their  apprentice- 
ship or  go  to  work.     They  are  thus  under  a  great  moral  and 
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IOUS  influence  thru  the  schools,  even  after  they  have  left 
them.  A  Catholic  writer1  rightly  regrets  that  these  efforts 
have  been  "a  work  of  preservation,  rather  than  one  of  forma- 
tion.'' This  was  to  be  expected.  These  schools  continue  the 
Old  traditional  education  iA  the  Church.  Still  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  endosmose,  much  of 
the  life  of  the  present  time  penetrates  into  those  institutions  in 
which  mediaeval  ideals  are  still  so  greatly  cherished. 

Nothing  served  the  common  schools  after  1882  like  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  clergy.  At  first  the  people  were  anxious,  but 
when  the  nature  of  the  moral  teaching  was  known  they 
gradually  approved  it.  The  teachers,  at  the  outset  frightened 
by  their  new  duties,  hesitated,  but  when  their  fitness  to  teach 
morals  was  assailed — not  entirely  without  cause — they  showed 
a  noble  determination  to  do  what  they  could.  The  government 
founded  a  special  normal  school  for  men  at  St.  Cloud  and  one 
omen  at  Fontenay-aux-roses  to  provide  suitable  teachers 
of  morals  for  all  the  normal,  and  thereby  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  country.  The  lack  of  competent  teachers  for  this 
work  was  then,  and  is  still  to  some  extent,  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Specific  training  in  this  matter  is  less  important 
than  character.  As  a  whole,  the  body  of  French  teachers  has  a 
high  moral  standing  because  teaching  is  not  for  them  a  tempo- 
rary makeshift,  but  a  life.  Were  one  to  judge  of  their  charac- 
ter by  their  small  number  of  criminals  the  result  would  be  most 
satisfactory,  for  the  liberal  professions  reach  an  average  of 
&35  per  thousand  where  the  teachers  have  only  1.58.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  altruistic  spirit,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no 

'.an  thirty-five  thousand  have,  for  several  winters,  taught 
without  compensation  in  evening  schools. 

The  teachers  showed  their  superiority  by  making  a  right  use 
of  the  criticisms  of  their  opponents.  They  admitted  that 
French  common  schools  were  only  too  often  soulless  teaching- 
machines;  they  recognized  the  necessity  of  making  them  living 
centers  of  moral  power.  The  pupil  must  learn  no  less,  but  his 
learning  must  express  itself  in  terms  of  moral  life.  He  must, 
at  all  cost,  be  protected  from  the  great  evils  without,  and 

y  Max  Turmann  :  Au  sortir  de  VicoU,  p.  73. 
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strengthened  in  his  life  within.  For  the  work  of  external 
moral  preservation  there  were  gradually  founded  numerous 
organizations,  the  miitiialites  scolaires,  a  kind  of  mutual-help 
society;  the  amicales,  the  grouping  of  former  pupils  for  social 
ends;  the  patronages,  to  look  after  former  pupils  during  their 
apprenticeship;  the  classes  de  garde  to  keep  until  evening  the 
children  whose  parents  are  at  work  during  the  day;  anti- 
alcoholic  leagues,  societies  for  the  protection  of  useful  animals, 
literary  entertainments,  and  other  means  of  keeping  former 
pupils  in  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere.  In  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  they  endeavored  to  shelter  the  pro- 
longed infancy  of  man,  when  home  and  church  are  inadequate, 
with  the  influences  of  the  schools.  The  great  thing,  however, 
was  to  strengthen  the  inner  child.  Without  surrendering  any 
effort  for  the  mental  development  of  the  pupils, — while  increas- 
ing every  provision  to  secure  greater  intellectual  efficiency, — 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  their  moral  development  by  the  very 
means  the  results  of  which  so  far  had  been  mere  intellectuality. 
Languages,  mathematics,  literature,  history,  and  other  studies, 
aside  from  their  specific  aim,  must  at  the  same  time  yield  a  cer- 
tain training  of  the  will.  Every  exercise  of  the  school  must 
secure  results  in  which,  when  possible,  thought,  feeling,  voli- 
tion, and  action  would  be  but  four  inseparable  steps.  The 
teacher  must  always  keep  this  great  end  in  mind.  He  must  in- 
sist upon  merit  rather  than  upon  rank.  In  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, he  must  make  the  pupil  his  own  judge;  when  possible 
he  must  be  made  to  see  the  relations  of  the  penalty  to  the  fault. 
He  must  place  around  his  pupils  a  healthy,  inspiring  moral  at- 
mosphere. He  must  become  the  auxiliary  of  morality,  as 
formerly  he  was  the  auxiliary  of  religion.  It  is  clear  that  in 
twenty  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  French  educa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  moral  teaching.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded, however,  with  the  teaching  of  morals. 

When  this  branch  of  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  France, 
the  country  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  program  formu- 
lated by  competent  men  in  the  Ministry  of  Education — men 
who  thoroly  studied  the  difficult  problem.  These,  in  turn, 
received  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  best  minds  of  France 
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in  the  preparation  of  text-books.  Among  these  writers  we 
id  the  names  of  Paul  Janet,  A.  Mezieres,  Paul  Bert,  Abbe  de 
Broglie,  G.  Compayre,  Mme.  Coignet,  Henry  Greville,  Henry 
Marion.  Ch.  Renouvier,  Jules  Simon,  Jules  Steeg — men  and 
women  foremost  in  the  literary  and  the  philosophical  world. 
They  put  into  these  books,  each  one  in  his  own  way,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality.  They  gave  expression  to  the 
national  conscience  in  a  didactic  form.  Thus  the  Parliament 
decreed  that  the  moral  education  of  6,000,000  French  chil- 
dren should  be  attempted  by  124,000  teachers;2  specialists  for- 
mulated an  ideal  program;  the  teachers  did  much  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  new  departure,  and  conspicuous  writers 
admirably  stated  in  their  books  various  ways  to  reach  a  common 
goal. 

Morals  in  the  schools  are  not  always  taught  from  books,  but 
sometimes  by  brief,  earnest  talks,  prepared  by  the  teacher  from 
the  books.  They  are  imparted  to  children  from  five  to  seven 
in  a  mere  oral  form  by  the  simplest  way  possible.  Here  the 
teaching  does  not  go  further  than  to  say  that  this  act  is  right 
and  that  is  wrong.  The  great  end  is  intense  moral  culture  by 
emotions.  With  the  other  classes  the  greater  number  of 
teachers  use  books.  In  the  elementary  primary  class,  from 
seven  to  nine,  instruction  is  generally  by  means  of  narratives, 
illustrations,  and  quotations  bearing  upon  the  immediate  rela- 
tions of  the  pupils  among  themselves.  The  effort  is  not  so 
much  to  enlighten  the  moral  consciousness  as  to  secure  the 
immediate  introduction  of  principles  into  life.  This  instruction 
must  be  in  touch  with  events  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils.  The 
program  puts  it  as  follows : 

The  teacher  must  use  concrete  examples  and  appeals  to  the  immediate 
experience  of  the  children  in  order  to  develop  in  them  moral  emotions  and 
inspire  them  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  universal  order — with  re- 
ligious feelings  by  calling  their  attention  to  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty 
— with  feelings  of  charity,  by  pointing  out  to  them  sufferings  to  relieve, 
giving  thereby  some  real  act  of  charity  to  accomplish  with  discretion— with 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  sympathy  by  the  account  of  a  courageous  deed, 
or  by  a  visit  to  a  charitable  institution,  etc.* 

In  the  middle  primary  class,  from  nine  to  eleven,  the  program 

'Jean  Izoulet:  La  citl  modern*,  p.  471. 
•  Programmes  ojjicitls  du  2w]juille(,  1S82. 
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centers  upon  duties  toward  parents,  servants,  classmates,  the 
fatherland,  and  God.  The  method  used  with  the  preceding 
class  is  continued,  but  with  more  order  and  precision.  Here 
again  one  is  impressed  with  the  same  intense  purpose  of  moral 
utility  which  we  have  already  noticed.  In  the  superior  primary 
class — that  is,  from  eleven  to  thirteen — the  work  includes  the 
study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  concluded  with 
a  special  study  of  social  morality.  In  the  secondary  schools 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  moral  education,4  but  the  teaching  of 
morals  has  also  its  place.  Here  the  scope  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  Primary  moral  notions.  Domestic,  social,  and  per- 
sonal duties.  All  this  remains  intensely  practical  and  even 
dogmatic.  In  the  last  year  of  lycee  and  college  work  ethics 
constitute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  work  are  intended  for  a  certain 
stage  of  mental  development,  that  is,  for  some  definite  classes. 
Some  are  also  for  candidates  to  normal  schools,5  for  teachers, 
for  families,6  and  for  general  moral  culture.7  In  many  cases 
they  combine  morals  and  civics,  and  not  infrequently  the  rudi- 
ments of  common  law.  One  of  the  text-books  greatly  used  8 
gives  (i)  moral  precepts;  (2)  stories  illustrating  them;  (3)  a 
vocabulary  of  the  most  difficult  words  used;  (4)  questions 
to  see  whether  the  pupil  has  understood  well,  or  to  drive  the 
precepts  home;  (5)  compositions  which,  in  their  own  way, 
serve  a  similar  purpose.  Another  9  proceeds  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  its  contents  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  distributed  thru 
the  months  of  the  school  year.  October  is  devoted  to  the 
family,  November  to  the  school,  December  and  January  to  the 
fatherland,  and  so  on  to  June,  which  deals  with  responsibility, 
habit,  sanctions  of  the  moral  law,  duties  toward  God,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  various  text-books  devoted  to 
higher  forms  of  primary  teaching  of  morals  are  much  more 

4  Alfred  Croisset  :  L' education  morale  dans  P  university,  Paris,  1901. 

6  Abbe  de  Broglie:  Dieu,   la  conscience,  le  devoir,  Paris,  1899  ;  A.  Pierre  et  A. 
Martin  :   Cours  de  morale  theorique  et  pratique,  Paris,  1901. 

e  G.  Manuel  :  Nouveau  livre  de  morale  pratique,  Paris,  1901. 

7  M.  Dugard:  La  culture  morale. 

8  Pierre  Laloi  :  Vannie  d' instruction  morale  et  civique,  Paris,  1900. 
•  Bailly  et  Constant  :  Morale  pratique  de  V holier,  Paris,  1896. 
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substantial.      In   addition   to   deal  itions  of   the  subject 

there  are  references  to  wefl-known  passages  of  literature  to 
[frustrate  a  point  Thus  in  the  chapter  on  conscience,  several 
refer  to  Hugo's  poem,  La  Conscience.10  Some  are  rich  in  bril- 
liant quotations  of  thoughts  and  maxims  from  all  literatures, 
and  others,  like  the  little  book  of  Paul  Janet,11  have  clear-cut 
definitions  which  greatly  facilitate  the  grasping  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. The  books  for  lycees  and  colleges  are  remarkable  in 
this  respect.12  One  of  the  best  books  in  this  collection  13  gives, 
after  each  chapter,  a  resume  in  brief  related  propositions  which 
make  the  book  luminous.  Another  14  has  many  tabular  views 
exhibiting,  side  by  side,  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the 
child,  and  three  synoptical  views  of  those  duties,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  easily  remembered  in  their  interrelations.  Another 
still 15  closes  each  chapter  with  resolutions.  The  manuals 
devoted  to  ethics  have  a  more  speculative  character,  but  the 
books  just  referred  to  are  devoted  to  morality  as  an  art  and  not 
as  a  science.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  books  are  all 
equally  satisfactory;  some  are  childish,  superficial,  others  are 
badly  printed  and  illustrated,  but  as  a  whole,  they  represent  a 
fine  body  of  pedagogic  literature.  The  impression  left  by  the 
series  is  their  concrete  character,  their  variety,  their  simplicity, 
and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  writers. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  books,  coming  from  so  many 
sources  and  being  of  such  varied  inspiration,  should  have  that 
unity  of  moral  conception  which  would  satisfy  those  who  place 
all  considerations  above  that  of  individual  or  social  utility. 
The  great  diversity,  however,  is  more  often  one  of  verbal 
expression  than  of  real  practical  differenced  Not  infrequently 
the  strong  political  or  religious  bias  of  a  writer  gives  a  slight 
one-sided  coloring  to  his  statements.  Some  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  certain  national  tendencies.     One,  alarmed  by  the 

10  F.  Lapeyre  :  Lecons  d* instruction  morale,  Paris,  1901;  O.  Pavette  :  La  morale 
mise  a  la  port /e  des  en f ants,  Paris,  1901. 

11  Petit  :  EUments  de  morale,  Paris,  1884. 

n  Pontsevrez  :   Cours   de   morale  pratique,    Paris,    1896;  Ch.    Adam:   Cours  de 
morale  pratique,  Paris,  1893. 

11  J.  Gerard:  Morale,  Uelagrave,   Paris. 

"Cure  et  Houzelle  :  Lecons  de  morale,  Paris,  1900. 

11 0.  Pavette,  op.  cit. 
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internationalism  of  Socialists,  lays  great  emphasis  upon  the 
duties  of  patriotism;  another  has  at  heart  the  overthrow  of 
traditional  superstitions.  One  is  impressed  with  the  urgent 
necessity  of  opposing  alcoholism  with  new  vigor;  and  another, 
having  seen  the  evil  of  religious  bigotry,  insists  upon  the  duty 
of  toleration.  Almost  all  have  laid  special  stress  upon  partic- 
ular points  and  only  a  few  have  neglected  important  ones.  The 
remarkable  fact  is  the  quasi-unanimity  as  to  what  acts  are 
moral  and  what  are  not.  While  the  morals  taught  are  often 
placed  upon  empirical  grounds,  and  should  be,  the  program 
demands  that  the  teachers  should  assert  in  the  classroom  "  the 
imperative  and  disinterested  character  of  duty."  16  This  pro- 
vision— if  we  are  to  judge  from-  the  text-books — is  not  always 
carried  out,  but  when  the  imperativeness  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular act  is  concerned,  there  is  absolute  unanimity.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  text-books  have  a  clearer  ring  of  the 
categorical  imperative  than  those  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools.  Last  January  (1901),  Depute  Trouillot,  in  the 
French  Parliament,  called  attention  to  cases  of  scandalous 
casuistry  in  a  Latin  manual  used  in  sixty-seven  Catholic 
seminaries  of  France.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  member  of 
the  Parliament,  Abbe  Gayraud,  dared  to  defend  publicly  mental 
reservations  and  the  subterfuges  of  casuistry.  He  made  the 
statement  that  falsehoods  are  allowable,  provided  they  hurt  no 
one.  In  the  text-books  of  secular  education  which  I  have  seen 
there  is  a  positiveness  in  reference  to  right  and  wrong  acts — no 
middle  ground — which  is  a  contrast  to  the  equivocations  in  the 
work  assailed  by  Depute  Trouillot.  As  a  whole,  were  the 
ideals  of  moral  life  imparted  by  these  text-books  compared 
with  those  set  forth  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  one  could 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  much  alike,  not  to 
say  identical. 

This  brings  us  to  the  religious  aspect  of  this  teaching  of 
morals.  Indeed  "  religious  instruction  "  so-called  is  forbidden 
by  few,  but  obviously  the  French  legislators  gave  to  the  word 
"  religious  "  a  peculiar  sense.  By  it,  they  certainly  meant  to  do 
away  with  clerical  interference,  with  the  teaching  of  a  trun- 

11  Programmes  officiels  du  27  juillet,  1882. 
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cated  religious  history,  with  a  denominational  catechism,  the 
Roman  Catholic  prayers  and  Other  religious  features  associated 
with  Catholicism.  Some  «>f  the  legislators  wished  even  to 
eliminate  the  word  "  God  "  from  all  text-books,  but  they  failed. 
That  the  measure  was  not  anti-religious  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  law  distinctly  states  that  the  schools  shall  be  closed 
Sundays  and  Thursdays  so  that  the  children  may,  if  their 
parents  wish,  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  churches.17 
Another  proof  is  the  official  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

The  teacher  is  not  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  ex  professo  upon  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  His  lessons  for  all  must  be  confined  to  two 
points  :  First,  he  teaches  his  pupils  not  to  pronounce  lightly  the  name  of 
God;  he  associates  closely  in  their  mind  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  and  a 
Perfect  Being  with  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration  ;  he  accustoms  each 
of  them  to  give  to  this  notion  of  God  the  same  respect,  even  tho  that 
should  be  different  from  the  teacher's  own  convictions.  Secondly,  and 
independently  from  the  special  instructions  of  different  denominations,  the 
teacher  will  endeavor  to  have  the  child  understand  and  feel  that  the  first 
homage  which  he  owes  to  God  is  obedience  to  his  laws,  such  as  they  are 
revealed  to  him  by  his  conscience  and  his  reason. 

After  this  one  is  not  astonished  to  hear  Professor  Buisson 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  taking  up  the  gauntlet  about 
the  "  godless  schools,"  exclaim,  "  Our  schools  are  schools  with- 
out priests,  but  not  schools  without  God."  Certainly  they  are 
not  without  God,  tho  the  theistic  position  is  not  so  absolute  as 
it  would  seem.  In  twenty  text-books  of  morals,  chosen  at 
random,  which  are  now  before  me,  sixteen  teach  the  existence 
of  God  and  duties  toward  him.  The  four  remaining  ones 
might  be  viewed  by  some  as  a  concession  to  radicalism,  tho 
more  properly  they  should  be  considered  as  honorable  attempts 
to  place  the  teaching  of  morals  upon  a  basis  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  religion,  without  any  hostility  toward  it.  One  can- 
not say  as  much  of  the  Christological  attitude  of  all  these 
writers.  Admitting  that  one  in  such  matters  is  justified  in  tak- 
ing a  purely  human  view  of  the  Christ,  it  seems  absolutely  un- 

"  All  the  children  of  the  parochial  schools  and  a  large  part  of  those  from  the 
common  schools  attend  the  Catholic  Sunday  and  Thursday  schools  where,  at  least 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  they  study  the  catechism.  The  Protestants  have  about 
seventy  thousand  children  in  their  Sunday  and  Thursday  schools. 
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scientific  for  those  who  speak  historically  of  morals  to  avoid  all 
references  to  him.  The  men  who  quote  profusely  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Epictetus,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Rabe- 
lais refrain  even  from  the  least  allusion  to  Jesus,  whom  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Renan  proclaimed  the  greatest  moral  teacher  of 
his  time  and  of  all  times.  Most  of  them,  however,  strengthen 
their  moral  teaching  with  the  theistic  idea,  and  several  text- 
books approve  external  worship  and  speak  of  prayer.  This 
teaching  derives  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that,  in 
another  way,  it  is  also  given  in  the  classes  of  philosophy.  The 
changes  in  this  realm  have  been  numerous,  the  old  spiritualisme 
which  was  taught  often  by  materialists  has  been  replaced  by 
neo-Kantism  taught  by  idealists.  The  statement  in  the  official 
program  has  been  but  slightly  modified,  but  it  is  taught  in  a  new 
spirit.  Duty,  moral  freedom,  God,  and  immortality  have  re- 
mained central  in  the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  whatever  the  churches  may  wish  to  add  to  these 
cardinal  facts,  they  are  the  corner  stones  of  religion.  Are  not 
the  following  questions,  which  were  given  for  admission  to  the 
Superior  Normal  School  of  Sevres,  religious?  "  State  the 
principal  reasons  which  warrant  us  to  hope  for  another  life." 
"  Is  God  revealed  to  our  reason,  or  apprehended  by  our  feel- 
ings?" "Religious  duties."  "Providence."  "The  Exist- 
ence of  God."  "  Relations  of  godliness  to  virtue."  Obviously 
we  are  here  confronted  with  that  which  is  essentially  religious. 
To  teach  the  existence  of  a  God  who  finds  pleasure  in  seeing 
men  obey  the  moral  law,  to  cultivate  respect  and  reverence  for 
that  God,  is  certainly  religious  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
Of  course  there  are  teachers  who  eschew  this  part  of  the  work 
— and  many  of  them;  others  do  it  poorly,  but  the  majority  do 
it.  Almost  all  the  teachers  think  that  a  mere  intellectual  train- 
ing, without  the  moral,  is  inadequate,  and  many  hold  that  a 
moral  education  without  a  theistic  foundation,  or  other  reli- 
gious concomitants,  is  weak  and  frail.  This  tendency  has  been 
so  pronounced  that  already  a  reaction  is  in  sight.  Among  other 
signs  of  it  are  the  recent  meeting  of  a  teachers'  association  in 
Bordeaux  and  one  of  the  Ligue  pour  l'Enseignement  in  Caen, 
when  resolutions  were  passed  urging  that  that  part  of  moral 
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instruction  referring  to  God  be  dropped.     There  can  be  no 
proof  of  the  religious  value  of  this  education  than  the 

opposition  of  radicalism.  A  Catholic  writer,  not  friendly 
toward  these  schools,  referring  to  the  place  of  God  in  this 
educati*  >n,  calls  it  M  the  share  of  the  divine."  18  Another  writer 
ascribes  to  this  teaching  that  ideal  justice  which  is  the  soul  of 
religion.11  M.  Paul  Sabatier  says:  "  Thanks  to  the  teaching 
^i  morals,  there  is  being  constituted,  little  by  little,  among  us  a 
kind  of  lay  church.  It  is  a  reformation,  true,  deep,  noiseless, 
out  of  the  churches,  but  not  against  them." 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  results  of  a  work  like  this.  After 
centuries  of  experience,  there  are  still  those  who  question  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Church,  of  science,  and  of  art.  There 
are  those  who  view  this  experiment  as  a  failure  because  they 
had  expected  sudden  moral  transformations,  which  are  impossi- 
ble. The  Catholic  clergy  condemned  the  system  before  it  had 
been  tried  in  one  single  school.  The  Due  de  Broglie  attacked 
it 20  most  violently,  insisting  that  the  "  godless  schools  "  were 
already  showing  their  baneful  fruition  in  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  number  of  youthful  criminals.  Since  then  the  number 
of  young  delinquents  has  decreased,  and  yet  M.  de  Mun  and  his 
friends  continue  this  disloyal  campaign.  When  they  say  that 
the  morals  taught  in  the  schools  are  powerless  because  they 
lack  theoretical  unity  and  church  help,  they  might  be  answered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  poorly  than  they  writh  their 
boasted  adjuncts.  I  do  not  underrate  the  advantages  of  teach- 
ing morals  with  the  support  of  a  historic  religion,  but  that  can 
no  longer  be  done  in  France.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
system  of  morals  resting  upon  the  theistic  idea  is  more  efficient 
than  the  one  which  makes  the  theistic  idea  to  stand  upon  the 
categorical  imperative,  but  even  this  view  of  morals  can  no 
longer  be  pressed  in  a  country  in  which  the  philosophers  stand 
by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  of  Kant.  '  They  insist 
that  morality  does  not  depend  upon  the  idea  of  God,  but  that  the 
idea  of  God  rests  upon  the  sense  of  oughtness  in  us.     This 

18  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  15  juin,  1898. 

19  B.  Jacob  :  Pour  I' /cole  latque,  p.  33. 
*°  Histoire  et  politique,  p.  435. 
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point  of  view  cannot  be  taken  by  all,  for  many  teach  a  utilitarian 
morality.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  theoretical 
unity,  but  not  a  practical  one.  Again,  the  teachers  do  not  all 
show  the  same  spirit  and  zeal,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  programs  are  fairly  carried  out.  After  making 
allowances  for  necessary  imperfections,  some  practical  results 
must  follow.  The  teachers  dispel  an  enormous  amount  of 
moral  ignorance,  a  result  of  no  mean  importance.  They  assert 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  certain  acts  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  become  forces  of  moral  suggestions.  With  this  comes 
either  the  quickening  of  sympathy  for  moral,  or  of  aversion  for 
unmoral  and  immoral  acts.  This  is  embodied  in  life  by  the 
continued  effort  to  transform  all  this  thinking  and  feeling  into 
moral  energy.  There  is,  above  all,  the  constant  inspiration  of 
higher  ideals.  Higher  moral  ideas  and  ideals  must  necessarily 
act  as  determinants  of  feelings  and  volitions  for  a  higher  life. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  teaching  is  correlated  with  a 
general  ensemble  of  efforts  and  life  described  at  the  outset  of 
this  paper;  an  ensemble  which  intensifies  the  power  of  this 
teaching  of  morals.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitancy  in  admitting 
that  the  practical  results  have  not  come  up  to  the  original  theo- 
retical expectations,  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  parochial 
schools.  Honest  teachers  on  both  sides  have  not  failed  to  ex- 
press their  disappointment  at  the  results  of  their  work.  How- 
ever, numerous  investigations  have  shown  tangible  results.  In 
1889  Dean  Lichtenberger  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  The- 
ology of  Paris  examined  558  reports  from  as  many  inspectors 
of  schools  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  variety  of  the 
reports  and  the  discriminating  sincerity  of  the  inspectors,  so 
severe  toward  their  own  work,  lead  one  to  see  how  Dean  Lich- 
tenberger could  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  work 
represented  "  a  manifest  progress."  Numerous  correspondents 
have  spoken  in  a  similar  manner.  One  of  them,  inspector  over 
two  hundred  schools,  writes :  "  The  teaching  of  morals  gives 
results  more  and  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  perfect  as  yet, 
but  progress  has  been  made  which  is  an  encouragement  to  per- 
severe." Another,  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  this  education, 
says :  "  I  know  men  who  have  had  no  other  training  than  that 
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Of  the  common  schools,  and  yet  nun  who  by  their  intelligence 
and  their  mora]  elevation  are  certainly  among  the  greatest  per- 
sonal forces  of  modern  France."  A  distinguished  writer  says: 
"  We  have  already  some  admirable  results.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  they  are  extremely  variable.  .  .  The  reaction  upon  the 
teachers  themselves  has  been  superb.  They  have,  at  least  many 
among  them,  realized  the  part  which  they  must  play  as  educa- 
The  full  value  of  this  new  departure  in  French  schools 
cannot  as  yet  be  gauged  by  corresponding  results.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  its  wisdom  will  not  be  absolutely  demonstrated  by  ade- 
quate returns  until  the  time  when  the  pupils  trained  in  the 
schools  will  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children  will  co-operate  writh  the  schools — until  the  time 
when  the  Church,  ceasing  her  opposition,  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  schools,  will  give  them  an  honest  support.  Mean- 
while, with  their  manifest  imperfections,  the  schools  have  be- 
come institutions,  not  only  to  make  the  pupils  think,  but  think 
right,  then  feel  right,  then  will  right,  then  do  right  and  finally 
be  right,  the  permanence  of  which  is  character.  The  number 
of  those  who  will  go  thru  all  the  stages  of  this  ethical  ascent 
may  not  be  great  at  first,  but  multitudes  will  doubtless  be  lifted 
up,  morally,  a  little  higher.  Later  on,  this  great  moral  lever, 
working  with  cumulative  force,  will  direct  the  energies  which 
make  for  the  better  life  of  France. 

Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq 

Vassar  College, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.    Y. 


II 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  DO? 


The  small  college  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Horwill  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  June,  1901. 
The  small  college  holds  doubtful  ground.     It  should  not  try  to 
be   a   university.      Research    is    not    essential    to    discipline. 
Variety  of  studies  is  a  delusive  advantage.    The  elective  system 
is  no  system.     The  college  should  narrow  its  range.     It  needs 
few  buildings  and  no  laboratories  or  professors  of  the  sciences 
of  nature.     The  humanities  should  reign.     Greek  and  Latin 
are  the  staple  of  education.     The  college  will  cease  to  emulate 
the  department  store.     Such  a  college  may  have  to  "  witness  for 
the  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation," 
but  it  will  survive  in  the  consciousness  of  high  aims.     This,  we 
believe,  is  as  fair  a  summary  as  could  be  packed  into  a  few  lines. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Horwill  for  insisting  that  a 
college  should  be  a  college,  and  not  distress  itself  and  its  friends 
by  straining  to  become  an  inferior  university.     We  quite  agree 
that  most  college  students  should  verify  truths  already  in  the 
common  hoard  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
excited  by  vain  notions  about  research  for  which  they  have  no 
fitness.     We  shall  have  enough  callow  doctors  of  philosophy, 
to  print  dissertations  on  tittlebats  which  nobody  will  read. 
Numbers  do  not  make  a  college.     But  suspicion  rests  on  a  col- 
lege which  does  not  try  to  grow.     It  is  probably  true  that  a 
college  organized   on    mediaeval    principles    would   not   need 
laboratories  or  professors  of  science.     And  it  would  probably 
continue  to  be  a  small  college. 

We  are  distressed  by  the  inconvenience  to  which  some  of  our 
schools  will  be  put,  which  we  had  vainly  thought  to  adorn  the 
college  world.  There  is  Amherst,  for  example,  and  we  here 
record  our  sympathy  for  President  Harris  when  he  begins  to 
evict  the  sciences.  Some  of  his  trustees  will  demur,  but  he  will 
tell  them  that  it  has  all  been  a  mistake,  there  are  too  many  elec- 
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fcives,  it  costs  too  much  to  run  so  many  laboratories,  and  the 

money  is  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  alumni  might  also 
object,  and  say  that  they  remembered  with  pleasure,  and  even 
with  reverence,  Professors  Harris  and  Emerson,  and  Tyler  and 
Todd.  But  he  would  tell  them  that  the  value  of  science  had 
been  held  too  high,  and  that  the  scientific  method  was  alone 
Deeded,  and  that  this  could  be  quite  as  well  communicated  by  the 
professors  of  history  and  philosophy.  After  the  pruning  was 
accomplished,  the  fortunate  professors  who  remain  could  have 
their  salaries  raised,  and  this  wrould  be  pleasing.  Then  Am- 
herst would  be  a  nice,  small  college,  and  even  the  shade  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock  would  weep  over  the  time  he  lost  in  studying  the 
geology  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  not  begun  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  would 
flow  from  Mr.  Horwill's  plan.  There  is  Professor  Dolbear  at 
Tufts,  who  could  be  spared  from  the  superfluous  undertaking 
of  inducting  the  Tufts  boys  into  the  unimportant  principles  of 
physics  and  astronomy  and  could  devote  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  higher  technical  pursuits.  And  after  President  Ray- 
mond had  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  point  of  asking  for  the 
resignations  of  William  North  Rice  and  Dr.  Conn,  these  worthy 
gentlemen  might  be  at  the  service  of  some  fortunate  high  school, 
whose  boys  and  girls  would  learn,  with  a  thrill,  more  than  they 
ever  dreamed  possible,  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  It 
would  not  be  like  studying  philosophy  by  the  laboratory  method, 
but  even  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  under  the  table. 

We  are  rather  bewildered,  in  fact  we  feel  somewhat  like  a 
newly  elected  legislature,  in  the  prospect  of  the  great  economies 
that  are  to  be  practiced,  and  all  in  favor  of  Greek  and  Latin ; 
for  English  and  other  modern  languages  "  would  not  suffer  to 
the  degree  that  some  might  suppose  by  their  being  left  to  the 
spontaneous  attention  of  the  student  in  his  leisure."  This  will 
be  reassuring  to  many  wreary  instructors  in  modern  tongues, 
who  are  so  foolish  as  sometimes  to  doubt  the  progress  of  boys 
who  are  not  left  to  their  leisure  in  these  matters.  We  had  be- 
gun to  think  that  even  Spanish  was  a  fit  college  subject  in  these 
new  days,  but  it  must  pass,  along  with  German  and  other 
trivial  themes. 
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Still  we  doubt  whether  Professor  Brandt  will  be  dismissed 
from  the  faculty  of  Hamilton  College.  A  scholar  known  on 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  might  be  desirable  to  maintain,  even 
tho  he  taught  German.  We  admire  President  Stryker's  illus- 
tration, for  truly  steel  comes  first,  tools  afterward,  but,  like 
other  brilliant  epigrams,  it  cannot  express  the  whole  truth. 
And  conservative  as  his  position  is,  we  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Stryker  would  like  to  be  quoted  as  approving  the  block  system 
(we  use  the  term  in  a  double  sense)  of  education.  Indeed  the 
graduates  of  Hamilton  College  give  evidence  that  some  blades 
and  hammers  are  made  there  before  the  bachelor's  brand  is 
stamped  in. 

We  had  not  before  realized  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  be  rid 
of  chemistry  in  college,  leaving  its  rank  smells  to  the  universi- 
ties, and  only  subjecting  the  coarse-fibered  boys  in  our  bread- 
and-butter  schools  to  the  risk  of  having  their  noses  scarred  and 
their  eyes  put  out  by  an  ill-considered  explosion.  And  then, 
some  boy  who  is  a  dolt  in  Latin,  and  has  no  sense  for  literature, 
might  by  mistake  get  into  college,  and  he  might  be  filled  with 
new  interest  when  he  came  to  the  bottles  and  blowpipe,  and  in 
an  elective  system  might  study  much  chemistry  and  fit  himself 
for  a  position  while  in  college,  and  that  would  be  deplorable. 

Nor  was  a  recent  divinity  graduate  less  deluded  when  a  few 
days  ago  he  came  back  after  three  years  to  his  college,  and  said 
that  two  things  had  helped  him  to  higher  notions  of  God. 
These  two  things  ought  to  have  come  from  looking  at  a  bust 
of  Plato,  or  from  a  session  in  the  historical  laboratory,  but 
they  did  not.  Mathematics  had  led  him  out  a  little  way  on  the 
road  toward  infinity,  and  geology  had  enlarged  his  conception 
of  time.  Possibly  he  had  grown  in  the  space-conception  by 
tussling  with  astronomy,  but  if  so,  he  should  have  accomplished 
this  enlargement  in  his  leisure  moments,  or  by  looking  at  the 
sun  for  ten  cents  on  Boston  Common,  for  a  small  college  has 
no  business  with  a  telescope. 

What  are  the  real  virtues  and  prospects  of  the  small  college? 
It  will  help  us  to  remember  that  it  is  a  natural  product  of 
American  soil  and  will  last  as  long  as  it  is  needed.  If  some^ 
time  it  should  not  be  needed,  only  sentimentalists  would  wish 
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it  to  stay.  Institutions  are  like  men.  1 f  they  have  health  they 
are  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  the  sorrow  of  their 
departure  is  not  painful.  If  the  college  gives  a  type  of  train- 
ing that  is  useful  and  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  public 
will  not  crush  it  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
university  and  secondary  school.  Something  like  Gamaliel's 
Sensible  and  comfortable  faith  is  needed  by  lovers  of  colleges. 
It  is  not  good  to  fight  against  God.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
have  much  to  do  with  victories  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  not 
good  use  of  energy  to  bay  at  the  moon.  The  college  seems 
likely  to  be  useful  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  until  the  millennium 
is  well  begun.  It  is  rooted  in  the  faith  and  good  works  of 
many  people  and  will  display  what  of  vitality  it  has,  without 
much  reference  to  its  over-zealous  friends  or  the  complacent 
pity  of  some  of  its  critics. 

With  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  great  number  of  such 
American  foundations  will  be  more  and  more  justified.  There 
are  four  or  five  hundred  of  them.  But  it  is  a  long  way 
between  two  oceans.  Now  and  then  an  inferior  degree-giving 
school  resigns  its  pretensions  and  drops  into  its  proper  function. 
A  few  grow  into  universities.  This  is  determined  by  the  will 
of  founders,  by  munificent  endowments,  or  by  such  environment 
as  renders  it  inevitable.  Suppose  three  hundred  should  remain 
as  distinctive  colleges.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  a  uni- 
versity. Oxford  had  her  half-mythical  thousands  in  her  early 
days.  But  the  presence  of  a  few  thousand  students  carries  a 
school  up  to  workable  bounds.  Not  many  universities  are 
likely  to  be  founded  in  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Meantime  the  population  will  double  and  treble. 
There  will  be  enough  for  the  college  to  do.  The  high  school 
will  hardly  supplant  it,  for  fathers  and  mothers  will  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  a  new  environment  in  the  training  of 
their  boys  and  girls.  The  college  also  offers  a  local  center  of 
education.  It  is  far  enough  from  home,  but  is  convenient  of 
access.  Among  its  patrons  and  friends  an  effective  unity  of 
interest  and  control  is  possible.  The  great  universities  must 
always  be  remote  from  many,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
patronage  of  even  a  famous  college  is  nearly  as  local  as  that  of 
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a  large  dry-goods  house.  The  advantage  of  planting  colleges 
at  many  points  is  well  seen  in  the  recent  opening  of  its  doors  to 
women  by  the  University  of  Rochester.  As  the  years  proceed, 
a  splendid  company  of  girls  living  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Genesee  will  gain  a  liberal  training.  The  most  will  be  girls 
who  never  would  or  could  have  studied  at  Vassar  or  Smith,  or 
Barnard,  or  Cornell,  or  Chicago. 

The  university,  by  no  will  of  its  own,  bars  out  many  of  the 
poor.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  Bolles  worked  strenuously  and  well 
to  show  that  Harvard  is  not  a  rich  man's  school.  Many  poor 
boys  are  in  her  halls.  But  it  remains  true  that  the  cost  of 
education  is  prevailingly  lower  in  the  college.  The  university 
is  often  in  the  great  city,  and  a  high  scale  of  expense  is  inevi- 
table. In  the  college  the  boy  is  not  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  is  not 
in  too  great  degree  the  victim  of  the  beardless  tutor.  These 
are  old,  sound  pleas,  and  no  more  need  be  said  about  them. 

The  small  college  will  work  out  its  destiny  in  its  relations  to 
the  world  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  will  be  a  part  of  modern 
history,  and  not  a  fossil  dug  out  of  moldering  strata  and 
forced  on  the  attention  of  a  modern  age.  It  will  not  be  a 
college  by  arrest  of  growth  or  by  retiring  under  cover  of 
mediaeval  ideas.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  its  development,  but 
development  there  will  be. 

If  we  can  judge  anything  by  signs,  the  college  will  not  keep 
a  rigid  four-year  curriculum.  It  might  be  a  college  without 
the  sacred  procession  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior.  It  might  confer  its  degree  in  December  or  March,  as 
well  as  in  June.  The  college  will  be  flexible  to  a  degree  not 
now  known,  and  to  a  degree  that  would  seem  alarming  to  many 
worthy  college  professors.  Like  Greek  and  Latin,  the  four- 
year  course  has  gathered  its  educational  sacredness  in  very 
modern  centuries.  Four  years  of  residence  in  a  college  cannot 
be  other  than  profitable  to  a  generous  and  industrious  boy,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  boys  should  so  reside  for  exactly  a 
quadrennium.  We  shall  be  forced  to  take  account  of  differ- 
ences in  boys,  and  allow  that  some  are  as  good  bachelors  at  the 
end  of  three  years  and  six  months  as  others  are  at  the  end  of 
four  years.     If  such  considerations  do  not  move  us,  we  are  fast 
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pushed  by  more  urgent,  it'  not  more  real,  ones.     The 

rcdits  counted  in  the  last  year  of  the  college,  by  the 

universities,  come  swiftly  to  be  known  within  the  halls  of  the 

r.  and  the  boy  Straightway  tells  the  college,  "  I  would  like 
v  with  yon,  but  you  too  must  save  me  the  year;  life  presses, 
and  1  shall  he  off."  It  will  not  do  to  call  after  him,  "  Foolish 
youth !  "  it  is  better  to  take  account  of  what  has  happened  in  a 
generation.  The  preparatory  course  has  doubled  in  value. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  professional  course.  For  the  student 
entering  a  profession,  the  college  must  do  its  work  in  less  than 
four  years,  or  cease  to  train  candidates  for  the  professions. 
Many  others  can  stay,  and  ought  to  stay,  four  years  within  the 
college,  but  there  must  be  this  freedom. 

The  development  of  the  elective  system  we  do  not  here  pre- 
sume to  forecast,  but  that  rational  choice  will  be  a  basal  principle 
in  college  work  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  No  friend  of  free 
choice  need  be  abashed  to  admit  the  comparative  chaos  of 
to-day,  or  abate  his  confidence  in  individuality  and  interest  as 
principles  of  modern  education. 

The  college  of  the  future  will  not  turn  out  overgrown  infants 
who  can  write  Latin  poetry  and  who  have  learned  philosophy 
by  the  laboratory  method,  but  who  stand  helpless  and  appalled 
before  the  problem  of  their  bread  and  butter.  Even  Oxford 
long  ago  found  that  the  world  is  stirring,  and  the  boy  who  lives 
in  the  oldest  quad  of  old  Merton  know7s  that  he  is  living  in 
modern  times. 

How  large  or  how  small  will  the  small  college  be?  How  tall 
should  a  man  be?  If  too  short,  he  is  a  dwarf.  If  too  long,  he 
is  unwieldy  and  an  impracticable  animal,  as  the  world  is  now 
arranged.  A  very  small  college  is  not  a  good  home  for  a 
boy.  He  does  not  find  enough  other  boys  there.  And  if  the 
numbers  are  kept  down  by  restricted  curriculum  and  restricted 
preparation,  the  monotony  of  environment  will  be  stifling. 
The  student  whom  the  college  wants  will  not  be  willing  to  run 
er  in  the  groove  of  the  so-called  humanities.  And  the 
very  small  college  meets  other  difficulties  of  a  concrete  sort. 
To  maintain  college  athletic-,  respectable  numbers  are  needed, 
for  selection  and  for  enthusiasm.     The  same  is  true  of  other 
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undergraduate  interests,  such  as  the  college  journal,  the  musical 
clubs,  and  the  social  life.  But  these  considerations  would  not 
perhaps  affect  Mr.  Horwill's  ideal  college,  with  one  or  two 
buildings,  a  few  hoary  professors,  the  precious  quadrivium  of 
Greek,  Latin,  history,  and  philosophy,  and  now  and  then  a  lone 
boy,  coming  over  the  hills,  and  inquiring,  as  in  the  earlier  days 
of  Colgate  College,  for  "  Elder  Dodge's  school." 

What  are  limits  of  bigness  for  the  college?  Figures  are 
mechanical,  but  a  dozen  to  20  departments,  with  20  to  50  pro- 
fessors and  assistants  of  all  grades,  and  200  to  400  students 
does  not  seem  out  of  the  way.  Here  unity  is  possible;  fellow- 
ship, and  abounding  life  as  well. 

For  thirty  years  President  Eliot  and  others  have  striven  to 
create  an  American  educational  system.  To  make  rational  use 
of  the  primary  and  intermediate  years,  and  to  secure  broad  and 
rich  training  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  high  schools, 
has  been  a  prime  aim.  Beyond  this  it  has  been  sought  to  artic- 
ulate school  and  college,  that  any  graduate  of  a  good,  school 
may  without  waste  decide  upon  a  college  and  enter  on  its  work. 
He  who  runs  may  read  the  devotion  and  the  energy  which  have 
gone  to  build  an  education  broad  and  strong,  fitted  for  our 
times.  In  the  light  of  the  expansion  of  our  public  schools,  the 
college  enters  upon  opportunities  without  parallel.  She  will 
find,  year  by  year,  better  ways  for  her  work.  She  will  not  turn 
down  the  narrow  lanes  of  reaction.  She  will  not  cut  herself 
off  from  the  life  of  her  time.  She  will  keep  her  chairs  of 
science  and  modern  language,  will  push  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue,  will  watch  carefully  and  buoyantly  her  own 
evolution,  and  be  worthy  of  her  place  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Albert  P.  Brigham 
Colgate  University, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

LECTURES  VERSUS  RECITATIONS 

Professor  Miinsterberg  has  recently  pointed  out  how  the  pro- 
ductive scholarship  of  this  country  suffers  because  the  uni- 
versity is  not  properly  differentiated  from  the  college.  The 
university  professor  is  distracted  from  his  proper  function, 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  by  educational  work  with 
undergraduates.  This  puts  a  constant  drain  upon  his  available 
energy.  Worse  yet,  the  educational  purpose  of  the  college  so 
permeates  the  university  that  he  feels  no  genuine  encourage- 
ment to  sustained  scholarly  effort.  The  university  is  not  the 
only  sufferer  from  this  confusion.  Professor  De  Garmo's 
article *  shows  the  other  side  of  the  difficulty.  Not  only  the 
scholarly  work  of  the  university,  but  also  the  educational  work 
of  the  college,  is  likewise  impaired.  To  this  cause,  I  believe, 
is  due  the  spread  of  the  lecture  system  in  our  colleges. 

But  if  not  lectures  in  the  college,  what  then?  Shall  we  go 
back  to  the  recitation  system  ?  Certainly  not,  if  we  understand 
by  recitation  a  mere  recital  of  things  diligently  garnered  from 
the  pages  of  a  text-book.  What  we  do  want  is  a  kind  of  class 
exercise  which  shall  combine  two  purposes.  One  of  these  is 
to  change  the  student  from  the  merely  receptive  attitude  of  the 
lecture  room  to  an  active  attitude  of  mind.  We  do  not  expect 
an  athlete  to  develop  his  muscles  by  merely  eating  beefsteak. 
He  needs  of  course  a  nourishing  diet,  but  still  more  must  he 
have  exercise  for  the  muscles  themselves.  So,  too,  must  the 
growing  mind  not  only  be  fed  on  a  nourishing  diet,  which  may 
very  well  be  done  by  lectures,  but  it  must  also  be  encouraged  to 
active  exercise.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  of  educational  value 
which  recent  psychology  has  revealed,  it  is  that  the  mind  is 
something  essentially  active,  and  not  a  mere  passive  receptacle. 
Mere  pouring  out  of  facts,  however  important,  and  principles, 
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however  sublime,  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  our  students  will 
not  teach  them  to  think.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  to  think  but 
by  thinking.  The  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to 
encourage  this  thought  activity  in  the  student.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  enabling  the  motor  reaction  to  follow  the  sensory 
impression.  The  recitation  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  this  motor  response.  Expression  should  follow 
impression.  It  must  do  so,  if  the  impression  is  to  have  any 
constructive  value.  The  class  exercise  should  be  no  test  of  the 
student's  diligence  in  filling  his  memory,  but  rather  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  set  forth  his  own  tentative  reflections  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  discuss  it  with  others  who  are  at  the  same 
stage  of  growth  and  contending  with  the  same  difficulties  as 
himself,  and  with  one  who  has  a  fuller  knowledge  and  a  broader 
culture.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  function  of  the  recitation. 
It  not  only  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  express  him- 
self, but  to  express  himself  under  the  sympathetic  criticism  of 
the  professor.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  a  genuine  contact 
of  mind  with  mind,  a  give-and-take  contact,  which,  obeys  the 
eternal  law  of  reality  that  action  and  reaction  shall  be  equal — 
something  infinitely  different  from  the  one-sided  quasi  contact 
where  the  professor  merely  pours  his  store  of  knowledge  into 
the  more  or  less  open  ears  of  the  student.  Such  a  class  exercise 
has  a  truly  educational  value.  The  lecture  may  still  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  supplying  matter  and  awakening  the  initiatory 
impulse.  The  relative  amounts  of  time  given  to  lectures  and 
recitations  in  college  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  relative 
amounts  given  by  the  athlete  to  eating  and  exercising. 

As  long  as  the  university  professor  has  to'  teach  college 
classes,  there  will  be  a  constant  effort  to  introduce  university 
methods  into  the  college.  Not  only  does  the  university  pro- 
fessor himself  tend  to  use  with  the  undergraduate  students  the 
same  methods  which  he  finds  effective  with  advanced  students 
and  by  which  he  himself  was  last  instructed  in  his  own  student 
days,  but  his  methods  are  taken  as  the  standard  also  by  those 
who  are  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  college  work.  A  good 
deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  a  complete  separation  of  the 
college  for  undergraduates  and  the  university  with  its  graduate 
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work.  The  function  of  the  former  is  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  that  of  the  latter  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  T 
are  two  wry  different  things.  A  few  first-class  colleges  may 
continue  to  abstain  by  choice  or  by  necessity  from  trying  to  add 
on  graduate  work;  but  many  are  making  all  possible  efforts  to 
ne  universities  as  well,  and  none  of  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  show  any  tendency  to  give  up  the  undergraduate 
department.  Harvard  University  will  not  give  up  Harvard 
College,  Practically,  then,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
organic  union  of  the  college  with  the  university,  whether  we  re- 
gard this  as  the  ideal  arrangement  or  not.  The  important  thing, 
after  all,  is  not  to  get  the  college  off  the  university  campus,  but 
to  get  the  college  idea  distinct  from  the  university  idea,  and  to 
secure  the  practical  means  by  which  each,  whether  separately 
or  together,  can  realize  its  own  idea.  Might  it  not  be  possible 
that  this  great  gift  to  learning  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
just  bestowed  upon  the  nation  should  be  so  administered  as 
to  further  this  end?  Should  the  trustees  of  this  fund 
undertake  to  pay  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  those  professors 
thruout  the  country  who  show  aptitude  for  productive  scholar- 
ship, so  that  they  might  give  their  entire  energies  to  this  work 
and  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  undergraduate  in- 
struction, not  only  would  the  greatest  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  col- 
leges might  be  left  free  to  work  out  their  own  aims  and 
methods. 

F.  C.  French 

Ithaca,   X.  V. 


IV 
COST  OF  AN  ACADEMY  EDUCATION 

When  a  boy  or  girl  goes  away  from  home  to  seek  the  train- 
ing of  some  famous  old  academy,  one  of  the  essentials  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  expenses.  Most  boys — and,  be  it  said,, 
most  parents — provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees  assessed  by  the  prospective  school,  with  an  unex- 
pressed, but  quite  satisfied,  feeling  of  paying  for  value  received.. 
Perhaps  the  catalogs  of  various  institutions  are  studied  as  re- 
gards expense,  and  the  moderate  charges  of  some  are  compared 
with  the  far  greater  charges  made  by  another  class  of  schools. 
Some  doubtless  wonder  why  the  tuition  fees  vary  so  much  in 
different  institutions,  and  whether  there  is  any  close  relation 
between  the  amount  of  the  charges  and  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tional work  done.  Few,  however,  entertain  for  a  moment  any 
doubt  that  when  they  have  paid  the  fees  charged  on  the  bills 
presented  to  them  by  the  school  of  their  choice,  they  have  paid 
the  cost  of  the  education  in  toto,  together  with  a  handsome  mar- 
gin for  profit.  Your  business  man  is  so*  accustomed  to  being 
charged  in  full,  and  a  little  more,  for  all  he  gets  that  the  idea  of 
receiving  a  bill  that  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  what  he  gets  is 
quite  beyond  the  range  of  his  imagination.  These  parents 
would  be  astonished,  very  probably  indignant,  if  told  that  they 
were  the  recipients  of  charity,  and  that  they  were  in  reality 
not  paying  for  their  son's  schooling  at  all,  but  merely  settling 
for  a  small  part  of  it.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases;  in  all  cases  where  the  tuition  fees  are  hot 
excessively  high  by  comparison  with  the  average. 

So  far  as  colleges  are  concerned,  this  principle  has  long  been 
recognized  by  those  informed  on  the  subject,  tho  it  has  hardly 
been  realized  by  the  public  at  large,  that  no  college  can  possibly 
exist  and  do  first-class  work  on  the  income  derived  from 
student  fees.     The  total  annual  cost  of  conducting  any  one  of 
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the  best  colleges  or  universities  of  the  land  is  several  times  the 
of  all  fees  received  from  students;  the  larger  part  of  the 
expenses  being  paid  from  the  income  of  endowment  funds  or 
from  current  personal  gifts.  Statistics  gathered  several  years 
l>y  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  now  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  showed  that  on  the  average  a  college  in  good  standing 
must  provide  an  income,  entirely  aside  from  student  fees,  of 
from  $250  to  $350  for  each  student  in  attendance.  This 
amount  will,  of  course,  be  increased  with  a  small  attendance, 
and  slightly  decreased  with  a  large  increase  of  students. 

What  is  true  of  the  college  in  this  respect  is  true  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  all  grades,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
private  institutions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  of  all  public  schools, 
whose  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  public  purse,  and  whose 
students  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  payment  whatever. 

The  writer  has  recently  gathered  statistics  from  a  large 
number  of  academies  and  college  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States,  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far 
the  above  general  statements  may  be  applied  to  this  class  of 
schools.  In  interpreting  the  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  high  schools,  there  are  three 
distinct  classes  of  secondary  schools  in  this  country.  These 
are  first,  schools  conducted  by  individuals  or  "  corporations  for 
profit,"  which  are  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and  whose 
primary  aim  is  to  make  money,  tho  many  of  them  hold  high 
educational  ideals,  and  do  excellent  work.  These  are  invariably 
high-priced  institutions,  and  are  of  course  supported  entirely  by 
student  fees. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  high-priced  academies  where 
the  aim  is  to  charge  the  students  enough  to  cover  the  running 
expenses  of  the  school,  but  no  more.  Schools  of  this  class  might 
at  first  thought  be  considered  self-supporting,  but  a  closer  ex- 
amination will  show  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
usually  possess  a  splendid  equipment  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
which  have  been  donated  by  some  public-spirited  citizen  or 
citizens,  and  for  which  no  interest  or  rent  is  paid.  For  in- 
stance, the  writer  has  in  mind  one  such  school  which  has  a 
property  that  has  cost  within  the  past  ten  years  not  less  than 
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$250,000,  and  which  receives  gifts  of  various  kinds  from  time 
to  time.  Ignoring  the  gifts  just  mentioned,  if  interest  on  the 
investment  is  figured  at  5  per  cent,  then  this  school  fails  to  be 
self-supporting  by  $12,500  per  year;  while,  if  the  usual  rent- 
income  of  10  per  cent,  were  allowed,  it  would  run  behind 
$25,000  each  year. 

TABLE  I.— NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMY  CLASS 


1 

Per 

Cent. 

2 
Per 
Cent. 

3 

4 

Total 
Invest- 
ment 

Tuition 

Total 
Expense 

to 
Student 

Number 

of 
Students 

I 

25 

49 

$200,000 

$412 

,000 

$612 

,000 

(Note  1) 

$175 

532 

2 

34 

60 

400,000 

200,000 

600 

,000 

$100 

300 

263 

3 

50 

70 

300,000 

250 

,000 

55o 

,000 

100 

275 

414 

4 

5o 

75 

225,000 

275. 

,000 

500 

,O0O 

40 

250 

128 

5 
6 

33    4o 
6(est.)  10 

300,000 
325,000 

170,000 
110,000 

470 

435: 

,000 
,000 

75 
(Note  2) 

275 
200 

123 
116 

7 

8 

9 

10 

35 

333 
20 

30 

33 

50 
66 
25 
45 
50 

100,000 

62,000 

240,000 

(Note  5) 

22,000 

250,000 

208,000 

25,000 

250,000 

350 
270 
265. 

,000 

,000 

,000 

45 

54 
(Note  4) 

225 
250 
225 
320 

124 

85 

73 

140 

11 

150 

,000 

172 

,000 

12 

33 

40 

55,000 

93. 

000 

148, 

000 

45 

240 

144 

13 

10 

14 

25,000 

100,000 

125. 

,000 

25 

200 

62 

14 

30 

42 

50,000 

70, 

000 

120,000 

25 

(Note  6) 

68 

15 

40 

50 

60,000 

55, 

000 

115, 

000 

30 

175 

154 

16 

50 

14,000 

100,000 

114, 

000 

47 

188 

125 

17 

75 

100 

20,000 

90, 

000 

110,000 

5o 

265 

172 

18 

19 
20 

33    50 
33  (Note  5) 
50 

73,ooo 
50,000 
35,ooo 

36, 

000 

109, 

000 

30 
35 

200 

200 

175 
93 

25, 

000 

60, 

000 

21 

34 

50 

22,000 

25, 

000 

47, 

000 

30 

225 

108 

22 

60 

75 

18,000 

25, 

000 

43, 

000 

.... 

.... 

23 

33 

40 

25,000 

14, 

000 

39, 

000 

24 

200 

85 

24 

50 

60 

12,000 

13, 

000 

25, 

000 

19 



25 
26 

40 
50 

65 
65 

i5,ooo7 
io,ooo7 

10,000 
8,000 

25, 

18, 

000 
000 

21 

30 

165 
160 

131 
46 

27 

25 

50 

15, 

000 

15, 

000 

21 

200 

53 

28 

3i 

33 

12,000 

12,000 

24 

125 

no 

29 

20 

28 

Note  8 

30, 

000 

30, 

000 

50 

1.  Tuition  included  in  general  charge  for  all  expenses. 

2.  Tuition  free  to  local  students.     Others  pay  $75. 

3.  This  school  makes  a  profit  on  board,  which  affects  the  estimate. 

4.  One  half  the  students  pay  no  fees;  the  others,  $24. 

5.  Part  of  a  university,  by  which  it  is  supported. 

6.  Has  no  boarders  or  dormitories. 

7.  Receives  State  aid. 

8.  "  Bills  paid  by  benefactor,  as  presented." 
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TABLE   II.— HIGH-PRICED  ACADEMIKS 


I 

Total 

\  i. 

Number 

V\l.UB  of 

Tui 

of 

Pbo 

i.ENTS 

1                75 

92 

$475,000 

*'75 

$650 

84 

2                  IOO 

IOO 

300,000 

(Note  1) 

700 

131 

3     (Note  4) 

IOO 

300,000 

(Note  1) 

600 

171 

4    (Note  4) 

IOO 

250,000 

250 

650 

225 

5     (Note  4)   (Note 

100,000 

160 

600 

22 

6                87 

87 

100,000 

180 

(Note  2) 

259 

e  4)  (Note  4) 

75»ooo 

(Note  1) 

55o 

6                   IOO 

IOO 

(Note  3) 

(Note  1) 

600 

9                 IOO 

IOO 

(Note  3) 

250 

(Note  2) 

10                IOO 

IOO 

(Note  3) 

260 

(Note  2) 

NOTES 

1.  Tuition  not 

separated  from  general  charge. 

2.  No  boarders. 

3.  Property  rented. 

4.  No  answer 

given. 

The  third  class  of  schools  referred  to  is  the  New  England 
academy.  To  this  class  belong  the  great  majority  of  the 
academies  of  this  country,  including  most  of  the  famous  ones. 
To  this  class  belong  also  the  great  schools  of  England — Eton, 
Rugby,  Harrow,  and  others.  These  schools  are  equipped  with 
buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  of  varying  value,  and  in 
addition  have  an  endowment  fund,  from  which  is  derived  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  run  the  school.  Very 
frequently,  too,  such  institutions  are  the  recipients  of  annual 
gifts  from  persons  of  benevolent  disposition;  and  their  per- 
manent funds  are  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  bequests  and 
by  special  gifts.  In  other  words,  they  are  on  the  same  basis, 
so  far  as  financial  support  is  concerned,  as  are  all  the  colleges. 
They  are  maintained  in  order  to  place  the  advantages  of  the 
best  education  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  belief  that  "  the  best  school  for  rich  or  poor  is  one 
patronized  by  the  best  people  of  all  classes;  not  a  rich  man's 
school,  not  a  poor  man's  school,  but  every  man's  school,  like 
some  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  which  are  so 
heavily  endowed  that  they  offer  to  all  classes  the  very  finest 
advantages." 

A  fourth  class  of  secondary  schools  might  be  made  of  the 
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preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  they  may  be  omitted,  since  they  are  not 
independent  institutions;  in  most  cases  their  finances,  as  well  as 
their  work,  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  probable  that  the  figures  for  this 
class  of  schools,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  be  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  third  class  named  above. 

The  writer  asked  statistics  from  over  a  hundred  prominent 
schools,  and  the  foregoing  tables  show  the  facts  obtained  from  a 
list  of  schools  selected  as  representatives.  Many  institutions 
prefer  to  keep  their  financial  matters  from  the  public,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  complete  returns.  For  this  reason  the  names  of 
the  institutions  reporting  are  withheld,  and  numbers  inserted  in 
their  places.  Table  I  gives  statistics  from  academies  of  the  New 
England  academy  class,  which  is  the  more  numerous  one;  and 
Table  II  gives  the  figures  from  high-priced  academies.  The 
numbers  at  the  heads  of  the  columns  refer  to  the  following 
questions,  upon  which  the  academies  reported : 

i.  What  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  his  education  does  the 
student  in  your  institution  usually  pay  in  tuition  fees;  taking 
into  account  interest  on  the  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
soon? 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  total  annual  expense  of  your 
institution  is  covered  by  fees  from  students? 

3.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  productive  endowment 
funds? 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  your  grounds,  buildings,  and 
other  property  not  included  in  question  3  ? 

These  tables  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  anything  like  com- 
pleteness; but  the  list  is  a  fairly  representative  one,  and  the 
results  may  be  taken  as  approximately  the  average  for  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Analysis  of  the  figures 
reveals  some  interesting  facts.  The  29  institutions  in  Table  I 
report  a  total  investment  of  $5,729,000;  an  average  of  about 
$198,000  apiece.  But  as  several  of  the  institutions  receive  aid 
regularly  from  funds  not  under  their  direct  control,  and  hence 
not  included  in  the  report,  the  true  average  would  be  somewhat 
over  $200,000  apiece.     Indeed,  the  sum  of  the  averages  of  the 
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answers  to  questions  3  and  4  would  indicate  a  total  permanent 

investment  of  about  $212,000  apiece.     This  is  about  equally 

divided  between  endowment  funds  and  buildings  and  grounds; 

ei  age  being  $106,320  for  the  former,  and  $105,890  for 

the  latter. 

The  average  number  of  students  being  147,  the  tables  indi- 
cate a  permanent  investment  of  $1444  for  each  student.  Com- 
puting interest  upon  this  at  6  per  cent,  gives  the  cost  to  the 
institution  from  permanent  investment  as  $86.64  per  annum  for 
each  student.  As  the  average  charge  for  tuition  is  $42,  the 
average  gift  to  each  student  is  $44.64  per  annum;  or,  he  pays  a 
little  over  48  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  his  education  as  figured 
from  the  permanent  investment.  This  last  result  is  noticeably 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  answers  to  question  1,  which  is 
36  per  cent.  The  latter  is  closer  to  the  truth,  and  the  difference 
is  easily  explained  by  two  facts :  first,  because  many  students 
pay  no  tuition  whatever,  since  in  many  cases  no  charge  is  made 
to  local  students;  and  second,  the  figures  in  the  table  take  no 
account  of  anything  but  permanent  investment,  while  nearly  all 
institutions  are  constantly  receiving  gifts  of  various  kinds, 
toward  current  expenses,  student  aid,  library,  and  equipment. 
As  these  two  items  were  considered  by  the  school  officials  in 
answering  question  1  in  the  table,  the  average  of  their  answers 
doubtless  comes  very  close  to  the  truth. 

The  average  of  the  answers  to  question  2  is  47  per  cent., 
which  means  that  the  fees  received  from  students  (including 
room  rent,  library  fees,  incidentals,  etc.,  as  well  as  tuition) 
cover  on  the  average  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  current  expenses 
of  the  institution;  the  remaining  53  per  cent,  coming  from 
other  sources.  These  other  sources  include  income  from  en- 
dowment funds,  gifts  from  individuals,  churches,  and  other 
sources,  and  in  a  few  instances,  State  aid. 

The  average  total  expense  to  the  student,  including  tuition, 
board,  room,  washing,  and  books,  is  $219  per  school  year. 

Turning  now  to  Table  II,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing 
with  another  class  of  schools.  Here  the  average  charge  for 
tuition  alone  is  $212.  The  total  expense  to  the  student  per 
school  year  averages  $621 — which,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
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under  rather  than  over  the  average,  when  one  considers  the 
extras  that  are  practically  necessary  in  these  schools. 

In  these  academies  the  expectation  is  that  student  fees  shall 
cover  current  expenses;  tho  2  out  of  the  10  report  otherwise. 
Of  course  this  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  students,, 
since  the  cost  of  teaching  75  students  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  teaching  50,  while  the  income  is  50  per  cent.  more. 
Four  out  of  the  10  institutions  return  the  answer  "100  per 
cent."  to  question  I,  4  give  no  answer,  and  the  other  2  give  75 
per  cent,  and  87  per  cent,  respectively.  The  4  academies  which 
do  not  answer  this  question  have  properties  whose  total  value 
is  $725,000 — an  average  of  $181,250  apiece.  Whether  the 
profits,  if  any,  are  sufficient  to  cover  a  fair  interest  on  this 
amount  one  could  not  tell  without  access  to  the  books  of  the 
schools;  but  it  seems  improbable.  The  writer  knows  that 
school  No.  4  usually  comes  out  about  even  on  current  expenses, 
with  no  margin  for  profit,  but  sometimes  runs  behind :  and  it 
is  considered  a  very  prosperous  school,  having,  as  the  table 
shows,  a  large  attendance.  School  No.  8  reports  100  per  cent, 
to  question  1 ;  but  it  is  regularly  the  recipient  of  gifts  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  and  if  these  were  taken  into  consideration, 
the  above  figure  would  be  somewhat  reduced. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  student,  who  attends  a  high- 
priced  academy  may  expect  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  education  so 
far  as  current  expense  is  concerned;  while  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  pays  enough  to  pay  an  income  on  the  school's 
permanent  investment  is  unsettled  by  this  investigation.  His 
fee  for  tuition  will  average  $212,  and  his  total  necessary 
expenses,  $621. 

The  student  who  attends  an  institution  of  the  New  England 
academy  class  may  expect  to  pay  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cost  of  his  education,  or  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  current 
expense,  ignoring  permanent  investment.  His  tuition  fees 
will  average  $42,  and  his  total  necessary  expenses,  $219. 

Clay  Herrick 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Hudson,  Ohio 


EDUCATION   AND   SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

In  a  previous  article  the  educational  process  was  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  development.  The  indi- 
vidual was  regarded  as  a  term  in  a  morphological  series  ex- 
tending back  to  the  beginning  of  life  upon  the  planet.  The 
physical,  social,  and  psychological  influences  exerted  upon  that 
series,  and  producing  the  modification  of  form  and  function 
which  has  progressively  adapted  its  members  to  their  physical 
and  social  environment,  were  denominated  educational  factors, 
and  the  whole  process  of  organic  development  was  considered 
as  essentially  an  educational  process.  That  is  to  say,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  was  presented  as  an  evolutionary  process 
extending  beyond  the  school,  and  beyond  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  beginning,  in  fact,  with  the  protoplasmic  organism  and 
culminating  in  the  life  experience  of  the  existing  individual 
who,  with  comparatively  few  of  his  ancestors,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  special  set  of  influences  known  as  education  in  the 
narrow  sense — that  is,  the  education  of  the  school.  The  school 
education  of  the  individual  was  thus  seen  to  be  merely  a  factor 
in  a  biological,  psychic,  and  social  or  moral  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  yet  a  factor  which  undertakes  to  control,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  does  control,  that  process.  It  was  shown 
to  be  the  conscious  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  the 
culminating  phase  of  a  process  begun,  carried  on  to,  and  in- 
fluenced thru  the  school  period,  and  the  remaining  life  of  the 
individual,  by  the  forces  of  nature.  In  the  present  article  our 
purpose  is  to  sketch  the  process  of  social  development,  and  to 
consider  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  evolution  of  society. 

Society,  or  better  a  social  group — tribe,  state,  nation,  or  race 
— may  be  conceived  as  a  unit  having  its  origin  in  time,  and 
having  its  own  peculiar  experience  and  history.  Like  the  in- 
dividual, each  social  group  has  been  subjected  to  external  and 
internal  influences  which  have  produced  its  peculiar  spirit  and 
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organization.  The  totality  of  these  influences  must  be  credited 
with  having  brought  about  the  entire  series  of  social  changes 
which  have  progressively  adapted  the  social  group  to  its 
physical  and  societary  environment.  In  other  words,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  social  group,  or  of  society,  is  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual.  Social  progress,  or 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  superorganic  evolution,  may, 
like  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  be  looked  upon  as  essen- 
tially an  educational  process.  In  social  evolution,  however, 
the  recipient  of  the  evolutionary — that  is,  educational — in- 
fluences is  primarily  the  social  group  and  not  the  individual. 
We  may  thus  be  warranted  in  speaking  of  the  education  of 
society,  or  of  a  people,  as  well  as  of  the  education  of  a  person. 
In  such  education  the  school  is  merely  a  device  of  intelligence 
to  guide  and  hasten  social  development  in  the  direction  of  a 
desired  end.  The  place  and  function  of  the  school  will  most 
clearly  appear,  however,  when  we  have  analyzed  the  social 
evolutionary  process. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  argue  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
applies  to  social  development  as  well  as  to  the  development  of 
organic  forms.  This  is  assumed.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
other  students  of  society  and  social  institutions  have  shown, 
not  only  that  there  is  a  general  evolution  of  things  social,  but 
also  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  applies  in  all  its  details 
to  the  development  of  social  groups.  The  factors  are  the  same 
as  in  organic  evolution,  namely,  variation,  heredity,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  variation  and  heredity  are  social 
rather  than  biological,  and  the  struggle  is  primarily  a  conflict 
of  group  with  group  instead  of  a  conflict  of  individual  with 
individual.  In  this  conflict  the  fittest  group,  not  necessarily 
the  best,  survives.  We  may,  therefore,  speak  of  the  natural 
selection  of  social  groups,  as  we  have  spoken  of  the  natural 
selection  of  individual  organisms.  Within  the  group  there 
goes  on,  of  course,  a  selective  process  with  reference  to  indi- 
viduals, ideas,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions.  The  factors 
bere,  too,  are  homologous  to  those  in  organic  evolution. 
There  is  no  difference  in  principle.  The  law  of  evolution,  then, 
we  may  assume,  is  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  every  tribe, 
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.  nation,  or  race,  and  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  products  of  human  thought  and  action.  "  The  ad- 
vance from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  thru  a  process  of  suc- 
cessh*  entiations,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  is  seen  alike  in 

arliest  changes  of  the  universe  to  which  we  can  reason  our 

back,  and  in  the  earliest  changes  which  we  can  induct- 
establish;  it  is  seen  in  the  geologic  and  climatic  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  of  every  single  organism  on  its  surface; 

seen  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  whether  contemplated 
in  the  civilized  individual,  or  in  the  aggregations  of  races;  it  is 
seen  in  the  evolution  of  society,  in  respect  alike  of  its  political, 

ligious,  and  its  economical  organization;  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  evolution  of  all  those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  products 
of  human  activity  which  constitute  the  environment  of  our 
daily  life."  x 

Holding  in  mind,  then,  the  conception  of  a  developing  social 
group,  we  may  describe  the  social  evolutionary  process  which 
results  primarily  in  the  education  of  the  social  group,  in  the 
same  manner  that  was  employed  in  outlining  the  development 
of  the  individual.  The  process  of  group  development,  like 
that  of  individual  development,  may  be  divided  into  natural  or 
genetic,  and  artificial  or  telic  evolution.  The  natural  evolution 
of  the  social  group,  so  far  as  it  is  progressive,  has  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  external  causes,  or  from  the  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  group  undirected  towards  a  social  end. 
Natural  social  evolution  is  a  resultant  of  the  reactions  of  the 
group  upon  its  environment,  and  the  activities  of  its  members 
directed  towards  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires  without 
thought  of  the  effect  of  these  activities  upon  social  develop- 
ment. It  is  wholly  unintended.  Looking  back  at  the  his- 
torical development  of  society,  for  instance,  we  can  see  that 
social  progress  has  sometimes  been  achieved  without  its  being 
aimed  at  by  anybody.  This  phase  of  the  development  of  a 
social  group  corresponds  exactly  to  the  natural  development  of 
the  biological  organism.  It  is  the  education  which  Nature 
to  the  social  group  thru  its  unconscious  experience  with 
its  objective  and  subjective  environment. 

1  Firtt principles,  p.  359. 
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The  true  character  of  this  natural,  or  genetic,  social  progress, 
and  its  inferiority  to  artificial,  or  telic,  progress,  has  been  more 
clearly  set  forth  by  Professor  Ward  than  by  any  other  writer.2 
"  The  primary  characteristic  of  genetic  social  progress,"  he 
says,  "  is  that  it  results  from  the  actions  of  men  that  directly 
flow  from  their  efforts  to  satisfy  their  desires.  It  is  this,  too, 
which  gives  it  its  distinctively  genetic  character.  Genesis  is 
becoming,  and  whatever  is  genetically  produced  is  the  result  of 
a  vis  a  tergo  molding  it  into  shape  by  successive  impacts.  The 
impinging  body  is  in  direct  and  intimate  contact  with  the  one 
that  is  being  molded.  The  change  produced  is  gradual,  and 
the  process  is  one  of  development  or  evolution.  Social 
progress  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  organic  progress,  or 
even  to  cosmic  progress.  It  is  never  sudden  or  rapid.  It  does 
not  take  place  by  leaps  or  strides.  Increment  after  increment 
is  slowly  added  to  social  as  to  animal  structures,  and  in  the 
course  of  ages  habits,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  are 
changed,  or  abolished  and  replaced  by  others.  As  the  object  of 
all  these  activities  is  always  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  desire,  and 
as  such  satisfaction  results  in  self-preservation  and  race-con- 
tinuance, the  effect  in  the  long  run,  under  the  ever-present  law 
of  selection,  is  to  produce  superior  races.  This  effect,  how- 
ever, is  biologic,  or  rather  ethnologic.  The  sociologic  effect 
is  to  adapt  the  environment,  i.  e.,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
existence.  This  is  social  progress,  but,  like  organic  progress, 
it  may  and  does  result  in  the  extinction  of  deficient  and  the 
preservation  of  efficient  races  and  institutions." 

In  another  place  the  form  of  social  progress  now  under  con- 
sideration has  been  called  by  Professor  Ward  passive,  or  nega- 
tive, social  progress.  "  Society  is  regarded,"  he  says,  "  as 
passive  in  the  sense  of  being  simply  acted  upon  by  the  forces 
that  surround  it  and  operate  within  it.  It  is  conceived  as  nega- 
tive from  the  absence  of  any  forces  extraneous  to  those  regular 
natural  forces  operating  in  the  direction  of  their  limitation  or 
modification."  3  The  natural  process  of  group  development, 
then,  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  we  have  called  the  natural 
education  of  the  individual. 

2  See  his  Outlines  of  sociology,  chapters  x  and  xii. 

3  Dynamic  sociology,  Vol.  I.  p.  56. 
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The  natural  education,  or  evolution,  of  the  social  group,  the 
social  genesis,  is  produced  by  factors  operating  from  without 

and  within,  and  which  may  be  designated  as  external  and  in- 
ternal factors.  The  external  factors  are  physical  (climate, 
configuration  of  land  surface,  flora,  fauna,  etc.),  and  societary 
(tribes,  states,  nations,  or  races  with  which  a  group  is  brought 
into  contact).  Those  acting  within  the  group,  that  is,  the  per- 
sonal and  institutional  influences  affecting  the  development  of 
the  group,  may  be  called  social.  Hence  natural  social  evolu- 
tion may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  forces  operating  to 
produce  unintended  progressive  changes,  into  physical,  socie- 
tary, and  social. 

As  to  the  physical  education  of  the  social  group,  it  is  obvious 
that  modifications  of  social  structure  and  character  are  pro- 
duced by  topographical,  climatic,  floral,  and  faunal  influences 
exerted  upon  it.  The  observance  of  the  multiform  results  of 
such  influences  in  the  various  human  societies  has  led  certain 
sociologists  to  endeavor  to  explain  society  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physical  environment.  Buckle,  for  instance,  attributed 
enormous  social  results  to  the  influence  of  physical  agents.* 
He  held  that  the  general  aspect  of  nature — by  which  he  meant 

those  appearances  which,  tho  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight, 
have,  thru  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given 
rise  to  different  habits  of  national  thought " — produces  in- 
evitable and  far-reaching  results  in  stimulating  the  imagination 
and  suggesting  the  innumerable  superstitions  which  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  advancing  knowledge.  "  As,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  people,  the  power  of  such  superstition  is  supreme/'  he  says, 
"  it  has  happened  that  the  various  aspects  of  Nature  have 
caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  popular  character,  and 
have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  peculiarities  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  has  been  impossible  to  effa 

To  the  character  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  food  he  ascribed  in 
large  measure  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  upon 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  so  largely  depends.  Un- 
doubtedly outward  physical  circumstances  have  had  much  to 

4  See  his  History  of  civilization  in  England,  Vol.  I.  chap.  ii.  *  Op.  cit. 
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do  with  national  peculiarities,  and  the  variations  of  primitive 
communities  are  unquestionably  due,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
to  the  geographic  factors  operating  upon  them.  The  group, 
then,  undergoes  a  natural  physical  development,  or  education, 
as  does  the  individual. 

The  aim,  or  goal,  of  the  natural  physical  process  we  have 
been  considering  is  the  adaptation  of  the  social  group  to  its 
physical  environment.  It  is  identical  with  the  aim  in  the 
natural  physical  education  of  the  individual.  The  means  are 
also  the  same,  and  the  method  is  natural  selection.  The  out- 
come of  the  whole  process  is  slow  modification  of  the  social 
group  in  the  direction  of  adaptation  to  its  physical  environ- 
ment.    The  factors  of  the  process  are  physical  agents. 

Physical  agents,  however,  are  not  the  only  external  factors 
in  the  development  of  a  social  group.  In  addition  to  these 
must  be  considered  the  social  groups  which  thru  friendly  or 
hostile  contact  exert  an  influence  upon  the  developing  group, 
like  that  which  one  individual  exerts  upon  another.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the  evolution  of  a  social  group 
societary  influences,  that  is,  those  arising  from  contact  with 
other  social  groups,  have  been  quite  as  effective  as  the  physical 
influences.  There  is  a  class  of  sociological  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  exalt  these  societary  influences  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  factors  of  social  development.  Gumplowicz,  the 
Austrian  sociologist,  for  instance,  contends  that  the  social 
process  begins  with  the  interaction  of  social  groups.  "  When 
two  or  more  distinct  groups  come  in  contact,"  he  says,  "  when 
each  enters  the  spheres  of  the  other's  operations,  a  social  process 
always  ensues.  So  long  as  one  unitary,  homogeneous  group 
is  not  influenced  by  or  does  not  exert  influence  upon  another  it 
persists  in  the  original  primitive  state.  Hence,  in  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  shut  off  from  the  world,  we  find  hordes 
in  a  state  as  primitive,  probably,  as  that  of  their  forefathers  a 
million  years  ago.  .  .  But  as  soon  as  one  group  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  another,  the  interplay  of  mutual  forces  ensues 
inevitably,  and  the  social  process  begins."  6  Too  much  in- 
fluence is  here  ascribed  to  the  societary  factors.     Nevertheless, 

6  Outlines  of  sociology  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  85. 
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;ly  seen  that  the  reactions  <-t  the  hostile  and  friendly 
intercourse  of  one  group  with  another  manifest  themselves  in 
the  greater  cohesion,  the  better  organization,  of  the  groups 
involved. 

The  goal  of  the  development  of  a  social  group,  so  far  as  the 
present  phase  of  the  process  is  concerned,  is  adaptation  to  its 
societary  environment.  There  is  still  no  conscious  use  of 
means,  and  no  intelligent  method.  Natural  selection  still  holds 
undisputed  sway.  The  struggle  for  survival  usually  takes  the 
form  of  war.  War,  therefore,  has  served  the  same  purpose  in 
the  development  of  social  groups  as  physical  combat  in  the  de- 
velopment of  individuals.  "  We  must  recognize  the  truth," 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  that  the  struggles  for  existence  between 
societies  have  been  instrumental  to  their  evolution.  Neither 
the  consolidation  and  re-consolidation  of  small  groups  into 
large  ones;  nor  the  organization  of  such  compound  and  doubly 
compound  groups;  nor  the  concomitant  developments  of  those 
aids  to  a  higher  life  which  civilization  has  brought;  would  have 
been  possible  without  inter-tribal  and  inter-national  conflicts. 
Social  co-operation  is  initiated  by  joint  defense  and  offense; 
and  from  the  co-operation  thus  initiated,  all  kinds  of  co- 
operations have  arisen.  Inconceivable  as  have  been  the  horrors 
caused  by  this  universal  antagonism  which,  beginning  with  the 
chronic  hostilities  of  small  hordes  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
ago,  has  ended  in  the  occasional  vast  battles  of  immense 
nations,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  without  it  the  world 
would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by  men  of  feeble  types, 
sheltering  in  caves  and  living  on  wild  food."  7 

It  should  be  observed,  in  passing,  however,  that  as  a  method 
of  social  progress  war  is  not  to  be  commended.  It  is  irrational, 
illustrating  the  waste  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  nature. 
To  call  it  a  method  is  to  speak  figuratively.  It  is  employed  in 
the  realm  of  natural  social  evolution  in  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  it  is  an  accommodation  of  language  to  speak  of  aim  1  »r 
means  or  method.  It  simply  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature  which  results  in  adapta- 
tion to  environment,  whether  such  adaptation  is  progressive  or 
not. 

7  Princitles  of sociology,  Vol.  II.  p.  241. 
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Turning  now  to  the  third  division  of  natural,  or  genetic, 
social  progress, — that  is,  the  social, — we  find  that  within  the 
group  are  forces  working  unconsciously,  so  far  as  social  evolu- 
tion is  concerned,  and  yet  effectually,  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  social  organization.  Such  influences  have  been 
called  psycho-social.8 

Thru  these  psycho-social  influences  the  individuals  within  a 
group  must  to  some  extent  determine  the  general  form  and 
character  of  the  group.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  interaction  of  the  group  and  its  members.  As  the  group 
may  affect  the  character  of  its  members,  so  the  members  will 
affect  the  development  of  the  group.  Individual  variation,  if 
it  happens  to  be  advantageous  to  the  social  group,  is,  by  a 
process  of  social  selection,  utilized  as  a  means  of  development. 
Ideas  and  habits  manifesting  themselves  in  a  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  group  are,  by  the  laws  of  suggestion  and  imitation, 
spread  thruout  the  group;  and,  when  they  prove  to  be  advan- 
tageous in  its  struggle  with  other  groups,  they  become  a  factor 
in  its  survival.  So  the  members  of  the  social  group,  while 
serving  their  own  individual  ends,  incidentally  promote  social 
improvement.  The  natural  inequality  of  the  members  of  a 
group,  the  different  degrees  of  utility  in  customs,  institutions, 
etc.,  give  an  opportunity  for  the  play  of  natural  selection  within 
the  group,  and  thus  by  wholly  natural  laws, — the  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, imitation,  repetition,  social  selection,  etc., — the  group 
is  gradually  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

This  brief  account  of  the  natural  development  of  the  social 
group,  or  what  may  be  called  its  natural  education,  may  serve 
our  purpose  as  well  as  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  laws 
and  causes  of  the  social  process.  Let  "us  now  cast  a  brief 
glance  at  the  same  process  under  its  artificial,  or  telic  aspect. 

The  evolution  of  a  social  group  becomes  artificial,  or  telic, 
only  when  it  takes  place  as  a  result  of  human  action  consciously 
aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of  the  group.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  a  social  teleology  practiced  either  by  one  or  more 
individuals  of  the  group,  or  by  the  group  collectively.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  process  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  socially 

8  Gumplowicz,  op.  cit. 
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purp<  its  of  one  or  more  individual-,  and  in  the  second, 

to  the  consciousness  of  the  social  group  manifesting  itself  in 
efforts  to  promote  its  own  welfare.  The  artificial,  or  telic, 
phase  of  the  social  process  consequently  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions,  which  we  may  call  individuotelic  and  sociotelic. 

Individuotelic  social  progress  must  not  be  conceived  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  range  of  individuo-teleology,  or  what  Pro- 
fessor Ward  has  called  individual  telesis.  It  is  due  only  to  that 
form  of  individual  telesis  which  is  applied  to  the  achievement 
-  >cial  end.  Individual  teleology  has,  of  course,  been  prac- 
ticed ever  since  the  dawn  of  intellect.  The  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  applied  to  social  development,  however,  are  rare. 
Certain  individuals  in  the  past — kings,  emperors,  statemen,  and 
the  like — have  identified  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the 
social  group  to  which  they  belonged,  and  have  in  consequence 
employed  design  in  their  endeavor  to  achieve  a  definite  social 
end.  In  still  rarer  instances  individuals  have  made  the  welfare 
of  their  social  group  the  center  of  their  interests  and  the  object 
of  their  endeavors,  and,  having  conceived  an  ideal  destiny  for 
their  group,  or  an  ideal  humanity,  have  striven  consciously  to 
attain  it.  Such  individuals  as  are  represented  by  these  two 
classes  furnish  us  the  only  examples  of  individuotelic  social 
progress. 

When  the  social  group  itself  becomes  conscious  of  its  devel- 
opment, projects  an  aim,  and  sets  about  the  intelligent  employ- 
ment of  means  to  realize  its  aim,  the  process  of  development 
becomes  sociotelic.  Sociotelic  development  is  exactly  parallel 
to  what  I  have  called  the  autotelic  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  takes  place  only  when  the  social  group  takes  its 
affairs  into  its  own  hands,  consciously  formulates  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  strives  to  accomplish  them  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
individual  seeks  to  promote  his  own  welfare.  Obviously  this 
is  the  highest  phase  of  social  development,  the  phase  in  which 
there  is  the  highest  possibility  of  organizing  and  employing 
socially  progressive  forces,  of  which  education  is  potentially  the 
greatest,  to  avoid  friction  and  eliminate  waste.  It  is  to  society 
exactly  what  the  self-conscious  phase  of  his  own  education  is 
to  the  individual. 
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We  have  now  briefly  analyzed  and  described  the  process  of 
development  with  regard  to  social  groups.  It  has  not  been  our 
purpose  to  present  in  detail  an  explanation  of  social  develop- 
ment, but  rather  to  sketch  a  background  which  may  serve  to 
throw  into  clearer  perspective  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  schools.  The  analysis  presented  may  be 
arranged  diagrammatically  in  the  following  form : 


EDUCATION    OF    THE 
SOCIAL   GROUP 


Natural  or  Genetic 
Physical 

Societary 

Social 

Artificial  or  Telic. 
Individuo-telic. . 

Socio-telic 


Adaptation 

Adaptation  to 
physical  envi- 
ronment 

Adaptation  to 
societary  envi- 
ronment 

Adaptation  to 

physical  and 

societary  envi- 
ronment 


Environment 

Physical  environ- 
ment 


Societary   e  n  v  i 
ronment 


Internal  environ, 
ment 


Adaptation(ideal)  Artificial       envi 
ronment 


Production  of 
ideal  social 
type  individu- 
ally  conceived 


Production  of 
ideal  social 
type  socially 
conceived 


Artificial  envi- 
ronment, in- 
cluding the 
school 


Artificial  envi- 
ronment, espe- 
c  i  a  1 1 y  the 
school  system 


Selection 

Natural  selection 
of  social  groups 


Same  as  above 


Same  as  above 
with  social  se- 
lection within 
the  group 

The  methods  of 
intelligence 

Legislation,  edu- 
cation,  etc., 
employed  b  y 
one  or  more  in- 
dividuals 

Same  as  above,, 
consciously  em- 
ployed by  the 
group 


In  the  above  analysis  of  social  evolution,  as  in  the  analysis 
of  individual  development,  the  order  is  in  general  from  the 
lowest  or  least  economical  phase  of  the  process  to  the  highest. 
That  is  to  say,  the  classification  is  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
process,  when  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  effective- 
ness and  economy.  Physical,  societary,  and  social  influences, 
in  the  order  named,  are  supposed  to  represent  an  ascending 
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scale  of  efficiency  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  group. 
Artificial  development  is  regarded  as  potentially  superi 

the  natural  process,  for  it  is  only  in  this  phase  of  social  develop- 
ment that  intelligence  is  applied  and  economy  practiced  in  the 
realization  of  a  social  end.  The  process  reaches  its  highest 
manifestation  in  sociotelic  evolution.  The  most  thoro  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  economy  is  possible  only  in  this  stage. 
I  say  possible,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  lowest  stages  of 
sociotelic  development,  the  economy  practiced  may  be  greater 
than  that  employed  in  the  succeeding  stage.  Under  a  benevo- 
lent despotism,  for  instance,  social  organization  may  be  far 
better  than  in  an  incipient  democracy.  Every  people  that  has 
undertaken  to  order  its  own  activities  for  the  achievement  of 
its  own  ends  has  begun  by  manifesting  a  low  degree  of  social 
intelligence.  It  has  stumbled  and  blundered  like  an  infant 
learning  to  walk.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  on  observing  the 
flounderings  of  young  republics,  many  political  writers  have 
been  disposed  to  think  that  a  democratic  form  of  government 
is  inferior  to  an  autocratic  form.  Such,  however,  is  here 
shown  not  to  be  the  case.  However  well  ordered  by  a  benevo- 
lent despot  the  activities  of  a  people  may  be,  they  are  not  self- 
ordered,  and  consequently  the  people  are  not  on  the  road  to  the 
development  of  a  social  intellect  which  is  to  be  a  permanent  and 
increasingly  effective  instrument  in  promoting  social  welfare. 
The  glory  of  a  democracy  is  in  its  possibilities. 

The  sociotelic  phase,  then,  is  the  culminating  phase  of  social 
development.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  to  the  group  what  the 
autotelic  phase  of  individual  development  is  to  the  individual. 
It  is  that  stage  in  which  all  the  lower  agencies  and  methods 
may  be  consciously  employed  to  accelerate  the  evolutionary 
process  by  eliminating  friction  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
energy.  As  the  highest  plane  of  individual  development  is 
reached  when  the  individual  himself  becomes  conscious  of  the 
process,  formulates  his  own  purposes  and  consciously  avails 
himself  of  the  best  means  of  improving  his  own  characU 
the  highest  possibility  of  social  economy  is  attained  only  when 
the  group  becomes  conscious  of  its  evolutionary  process  and 
proceeds  to  promote  its  own   welfare  in   the  exact   manner 
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adopted  by  an  intelligent  individual.  Society,  says  Professor 
Ward,  "  should  imagine  itself  an  individual,  with  all  the 
interests  of  an  individual,  and  becoming  fully  conscious  of 
these  interests  it  should  pursue  them  with  the  same  indomitable 
will  with  which  the  individual  pursues  his  interests.  Not  only 
this,  it  must  be  guided,  as  he  is  guided,  by  the  social  intellect, 
armed  with  all  the  knowledge  that  all  individuals  combined, 
with  so  great  labor,  zeal,  and  talent  have  placed  in  its  posses- 
sion, constituting  the  social  intelligence." 9 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  modern  society  is  far  from 
having  attained  the  condition  here  implied.  It  has  barely 
entered  upon  the  rational  stage  of  social  evolution.  Here  and 
there  may  indeed  be  found  vague  indications  of  a  social  con- 
sciousness as  manifested  in  some  example  of  sociotelic  action. 
A  democratic  form  of  government,  certain  instances  of  legis- 
ation,  and  the  social  employment  of  an  educational  system  for 
promoting  social  welfare  may  be  cited  as  initial  steps  in  the 
sociotelic  field.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  true  democracy,  and  the 
legislative  and  educational  factors,  tho  popularly  designed  for 
the  advancement  of  general  well-being,  are  still  almost  univer- 
sally employed  as  means  for  conserving  or  promoting  personal 
or  class  interests.  Social  progress  has  hitherto  taken  place 
almost  entirely  under  the  operation  of  natural  forces,  and  has 
consequently  illustrated  the  wastefulness  and  extravagance  ob- 
served in  the  lowest  processes  of  nature.  The  progress  which 
has  been  achieved  by  modifications  of  the  material  environ- 
ment, by  legislative  enactments,  and  by  systems  of  education 
has  been  usually  the  unintended  result  of  movements  to  pro- 
mote other  ends.  It  has  not  been  the  object  primarily  sought 
to  be  attained.  Neither  education,  legislation,  nor  the  subjec- 
tion of  nature  can  produce  the  most  wholesome  effects  as 
factors  in  social  development  until  they  are  scientifically  or- 
dered by  the  social  consciousness.  We  are  just  now  entering 
upon  the  sociotelic,  or  socially  conscious,  stage  of  social  evolu- 
tion, the  possibilities  of  which  are  almost  undreamed  of. 

Now,  in  the  progress  of  society  thru  the  various  stages  of 
evolution,  what  are  the  place  and  function  of  the  school  ?     The 

9  Psychic  factors  of  civilization,  p.  324. 
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sch<*>i  doubtless  originated  as  a  means  of  hastening  individual 

pment,  and   was  USed   without  any  tilOUghl  of   it 

value.  ThniOUt  its  history  it  has  chiefly  heen  regarded  as  an 
instrument  to  be  employed  in  realizing  individual  and  institu- 
tional ends.  In  our  own  country  it  was  at  first  chiefly  empl<  »yc<  1 
by  the  Church.  Not  until  we  had  won  our  independence  was 
it  consciously  used  as  a  means  of  realizing  distinctively  and 
primarily  social  ends.  Even  then  the  consciousness  of  its 
social  value  rested  with  a  few  educators  and  statesmen,  who 
had  themselves  formulated  some  conception  of  a  social  ideal 
towards  which  they  were  striving.  It  still  awaits  its  ordered 
application  by  a  thoroly  conscious  society  to  reveal  its  full 
value  as  a  factor  in  social  evolution.  With  the  development  of 
the  social  consciousness,  it  will  become  more  and  more  the 
means  par  excellence  whereby  society  may  formulate  its  own 
purposes  and  further  its  own  development.  When  we  have 
planted  in  the  schools  the  seeds  of  an  ideal  humanity,  we  may 
confidently  depend  upon  its  realization,  for  we  have  initiated 
a  movement  the  inevitable  result  of  which  will  be  the  attain- 
ment of  the  preconceived  ideal.  As  Emerson  has  somewhere 
said,  "  the  effect  already  blooms  in  the  cause,  and  the  fruit  pre- 
exists in  the  seed." 

Changes  in  the  agencies  employing  the  school  have  been  ac- 
companied by  changes  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  purpose  of  the  school 
has  been  in  turn  religious,  political,  economic,  moral,  and 
social.  Always,  however,  the  idea  of  protection  or  defense  has 
been  emphasized  as  the  function  of  education.  The  individual 
was  to  be  protected  against  the  wiles  of  that  "  old  deluder 
Satan,"  or  against  the  machinations  of  the  demagog,  or 
against  his  own  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Our  in- 
stitutions were  to  be  guarded  by  education  against  the  attacks 
of  ignorance.  The  idea  is  embodied  in  the  formula,  "  Educa- 
tion the  safeguard  of  our  institutions,"  or,  "  Education  the 
bulwark  of  the  Republic."  This  is  all  very  well,  but,  as  si 
becomes  more  conscious  of  its  own  interests  and  its  own  pos- 
sibilities, it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  function  of  the  school, 
both  individually  and  socially,  is  not  negative,  but  positive;  not 
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self-defense,  but  self-realization.  Not  the  protection,  but  the 
perfection,  of  our  institutions  is  the  real  function  of  education. 
Adequate  performance  of  this  function,  however,  is  only  pos- 
sible in  a  society  thoroly  conscious  of  its  activities  and  its 
interests. 

The  development  of  the  social  consciousness,  then,  is  a 
desideratum  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  social  group  to  put  the  individual  in  the  way  of  educat- 
ing himself,  so  that  in  his  development  means  may  be  eco- 
nomically employed  and  time  and  energy  saved,  it  is  of  almost 
infinitely  greater  importance  that  the  group  itself  should  ad- 
vance rapidly  towards  the  realization  of  a  social  consciousness 
which  will  result  in  the  ordered  utilization  of  all  possible 
factors  in  social  evolution. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  factors  in  social  development  are  the 
external  and  the  internal,  or  the  physical,  the  societary,  and  the 
social.  The  individually  or  socially  conscious  attempt  to 
utilize  any  or  all  of  these  factors,  to  mold  the  members  of  a 
social  group  into  conformity  with  a  preconceived  social  ideal, 
is  education  in  the  conventional  sense.  Education,  therefore, 
from  the  social  evolutionary  point  of  view,  is  a  means  of  social 
transformation.  The  school  is  an  instrument  for  modifying 
the  character  of  society.  Whether  this  modification  is  in  the 
direction  of  social  improvement  depends  upon  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  those  who  handle  the  instrument.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  may  expect  that  education  will  always  be  directed  in 
the  interest  of  the  ruling  class.  Despots,  benevolent  and  other- 
wise, and  dominant  classes  have  consciously  employed  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  molding  society  into  conformity  with  a 
social  ideal  conceived  by  themselves.  This  ideal,  however,  em- 
bodied primarily  their  own  interests,  or  the  interests  of  their 
class  or  their  favorite  institutions,  and  not  those  of  the  social 
group  in  general.  Only  in  a  democracy  is  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  take  the  educational  instrument  into  their  own  hands, 
perfect  it,  and  use  it  in  the  realization  of  a  socially  conceived 
ideal.  This  will  be  done  only  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  a  social  consciousness. 

The  development  of  a  social  consciousness,  then,  should  be  an 
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immediate  and  primary  object   of   the  school.    Outside  of 
school  influences  the  growth  of  a  social  consciousness  in  the 

individual  is  likely  to  take  place  wholly  as  a  natural,  that  is  to 
say  a  slow,  process.  In  the  school  it  may  he  accelerated  by  the 
9  effort  of  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
develop  interests  and  habits  of  thought  that  will  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  social  consciousness  in  the  individual.  If  our 
schools  should  turn  out  individuals  properly  equipped  with 
social  knowledge  and  feeling,  and  with  the  habit  of  considering 
social  interests  as  primary,  the  social  consciousness  would 
rapidly  integrate. 

Supposing,  however,  a  high  development  of  the  social  or 
group  consciousness,  it  cannot  be  manifested  in  social  action  to 
promote  progress  without  some  sort  of  social  ideal  towards 
which  society  may  endeavor  to  move.  The  projection  of  a 
social  ideal,  or  societary  aim,  then,  must  precede  the  conscious 
and  effective  social  employment  of  educational  means  to  ac- 
celerate progress.  While  the  school  is  consciously  endeavor- 
ing to  develop  the  social  consciousness,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  consciously  assume  the  task  of  developing  individuals  in 
the  direction  of  fitness  for  a  rational  social  ideal.  This  it  can- 
not do  unless  the  teacher  himself  has  a  conception  of  the  social 
ideal  in  the  realization  of  wdiich  the  school  is  a  factor.  Here, 
again,  is  suggested  the  value  to  the  teacher  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  evolutionary  process,  individual  and 
social. 

The  first  great  demand,  then,  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  the 
principle  of  economy  in  social  development,  and  thus  to  direct 
the  social  use  of  the  educational  factor,  is  a  social  ideal,  or 
societary  aim,  towards  which  our  educational  system  and  peda- 
gogical practices  may  be  orientated.  This  is  the  primary 
requisite  in  directing  the  work  of  the  school  or  in  the  criticism 
of  its  methods.  The  construction  of  such  an  aim  has  been 
variously  attempted,  but  such  attempts  have  usually  been 
imaginative,  rather  than  scientific.  Plato,  St.  Augustine, 
Dante,  Campanella,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bacon,  Bellamy,  and 
many  others  have  presented  pictures  of  what  they  thought 
society  ought  to  be.     Modern  scientific  socialism  has  endeav- 
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ored  to  forecast  what  it  must  inevitably  become.  All  of  these 
projections  of  a  future  humanity  are  more  or  less  visionary. 
In  spite  of  the  visionary  character  of  past  attempts,  however,, 
and  of  the  acknowledged  difficulties  in  attempting  to  forecast 
in  any  respect  the  course  of  future  social  development,  we  hold 
that  the  greatest  service  which  modern  social  study  can  render 
pedagogy  is  to  formulate  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  social  process,  and  the  latent  possibilities  of  human  life, 
a*  rational  conception  of  an  ideal  humanity  in  the  realization  of 
which  the  educational  factor  may  be  consciously  employed. 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

.    The  University  of  Chicago 


VI 
THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  JAPAN 

That  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  nations  on  the 
globe  is  a  commonplace,  but  it  is  probably  not  so  well  known 
that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  race  displays  itself  nowhere 
to  better  advantage  than  in  the  field  of  education.  When  we 
consider  that  the  present  system  of  education  was  inaugurated 

3  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
marvel  of  organization  and  efficiency.  The  tendencies  of 
m<  »dern  education  would  indicate  that  there  is  no  more  accurate 
index  to  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  than  the  provision 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  sketch  briefly  the  system  of  schools  main- 
tained by  the  government  for  this  important  work. 

Besides  4  normal  schools  in  Formosa,1  where  Japan  is  pur- 
suing an  educational  policy  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines,  there  are  54  schools  in  the  Empire  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  training  of  teachers.  These  schools  are  an 
organic  part  of  a  system,  some  members  of  which  have  no 
exact  homologues  in  the  United  States;  and  therefore,  before 
passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  normal  schools  themselves, 
some  explanations  should  be  offered  concerning  the  schools 
for  which  teachers  are  prepared. 

Here,  as  in  Western  countries,  education  is  provided  for  in 
all  its  stages,  from  kindergarten  to  university.  Above  the 
kindergarten  stands  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  next 
comes  the  higher  elementary  school,  each  with  a  four-ye; 
course;  the  former  corresponding  to  the  primary,  and  the  latter 
to  the  grammar  school  of  the  United  States. 

Standing  next  above  the  elementary  is  the  middle  school, 
with  a  five-years'   course,   in   which   the  ground   covered  is 

1  This  island  was  acquired  by  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  and 
it  now  sustains  a  relation  to  Japan  similar  to  that  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States. 
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nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  American  high  school,  plus  the 
first  year  of  the  college.2 

On  leaving  the  middle  school,  the  student  who  seeks  the 
most  complete  training  which  the  system  provides  passes  on  to 
the  koto  gakko  (sometimes  translated  "  high  school,"  and 
sometimes  "  higher  school  "),  which  has  a  course  three  years 
in  length,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  last  three  years  of  the 
American  college.  The  koto  gakko  is  for  boys  only;  the 
government  provides  no  education  for  girls  above  that  of  the 
middle-school  grade. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  Imperial  universities,  situated, 
one  at  Tokyo  and  one  at  Kyoto — institutions  which  exemplify 
fairly  well  the  German  idea  of  university. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  is  a  multitude  of 
industrial,  commercial,  technical,  military,  naval,  and  private 
schools,  as  well  as  the  normal  schools  which  it  is  our  specific 
problem  to  discuss. 

According  to  the  work  done,  there  are  two  types  of  normal 
school  in  Japan :  the  ordinary  normal,  which  trains  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools;  and  the  higher  normal,  which  trains 
teachers  for  ordinary  normal  and  middle  schools.  These  two 
types  we  shall  treat  separately. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  empire  is  divided  into 
47  prefectures,  in  which  local  authorities  manage  educational 
affairs  subject  to  instructions  from  the  National  Department  of 
Education.  By  law,  each  of  these  prefectures  is  bound  to 
maintain,  in  addition  to  other  institutions  of  learning,  an 
ordinary  normal  school.  In  practice  a  few  prefectures  main- 
tain several  schools  of  this  class,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
ordinary  normal  schools  is  53.  Altho  these  institutions  are 
subject  to  local  control  and  are  supported  by  local  taxation 
(excepting  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  is  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury),  they  are  under  the  general  inspection  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  have  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education.     All  these 

2  Curiously  enough,  girls'  schools  of  this  grade  are  called  higher  schools  for  girls. 
The  term  middle  school  is  never  applied  to  them,  tho  the  ground  covered  is  prac- 
tically parallel  to  that  in  the  boys'  schools. 
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schools  are  primarily  for  men,  but  about  one-third  of  them 
separate  departments  for  women,  and,  in  three  cases,  the 
schools  for  women  are  independent. 

The  subjects  of  study  prescribed  for  men  are  ethics,  educa- 
tion. Japanese  language,  Chinese  classics,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
Japanese  penmanship,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  military 
drill,  and  one  of  the  following:  a  foreign  language,  agriculture, 
manual  training,  commerce.  Of  the  four  subjects  last  named, 
each  school  conducts  courses  in  that  subject  or  those  subjects 
which  local  circumstances  demand.  The  subjects  prescribed 
V  >r  women  are  the  same  as  for  men,  except  that  military  drill 
is  replaced  by  gymnastics,  painting,  and  domestic  economy. 
The  length  of  the  course  for  men  is  four  years,  and  for  women 
three. 

Thus  far  the  course  is  uniform  thruout  this  class  of  schools, 
but,  according  to  local  circumstances,  abridged  normal  courses, 
preparatory  courses,  training  classes  for  elementary-school 
teachers,  and  kindergartners'  training  courses  are  organized. 
Graduates  from  the  abridged  course  are  permitted  to  teach 
only  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  whereas  graduates 
of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  teach  in  both 
ordinary  and  higher  elementary  schools.  The  training  classes 
for  elementary-school  teachers  are  necessary  for  the  reason 
that,  just  as  in  the  United  States,  the  normal  schools  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  supply  all  schools  with  trained  teachers.  In 
the  schools  at  present  there  are  teachers  of  two  sorts :  regular 
licensed  teachers,  and  unlicensed  assistant  teachers.  It  is  of 
the  second  sort  that  the  training  classes  consist.  They  simply 
discontinue  teaching  for  a  time,  spend  a  year  in  the  normal 
school,  and  become  regular  licensed  teachers.  That  this  work 
is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  normal  schools  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  teachers 
admitted  to  this  course  annually  in  connection  with  all  the 
normal  schools  exceeds  4000;  and  that  the  average  annual 
number  of  graduates  from  this  abbreviated  course  exceeds 
3500.  But  we  must  give  the  normal  schools  credit  for  even 
more  than  their  regular  work  and  the  collateral   work  men- 
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tioned  above.  It  is  from  the  normal  faculties  that  a  majority 
of  the  instructors  are  selected  for  the  summer  schools  for 
teachers  which  are  held  every  year  in  all,  parts  of  the  country. 

To  be  admitted  to  one  of  these  ordinary  normal  schools,  men 
must  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
women  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Under  special  circum- 
stances candidates  over  twenty  may  be  admitted,  but  in  no  case 
over  twenty-five.  Each  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
higher  public  elementary  school,  or  of  some  equivalent  school, 
and  must  pass  an  examination  in  ethics,  Japanese  language 
(paraphrasing  and  composition),  Chinese  classics  (reading 
and  translation),  arithmetic,  geography  of  Japan,  elementary 
physical  geography,  history  of  Japan,  and  handwriting.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  added  to  many  of  the  male  normal 
schools  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year,  to  which  graduates 
of  elementary  schools  are  admitted  by  examination  in  reading, 
paraphrasing,  composition,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic. 


Subjects  Required 


Years 


Ethics 

Education   (including  practice   teaching  ;    15 

hours  during  fourth  year) 

Japanese  literature 

Chinese  classics 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  history 

Japanese  handwriting 

Drawing  (Japanese  and  Western  styles) 

Music 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill 

Electives  (One  required) 

Foreign  language  (English) 

Agriculture   

Commerce 

Manual  training 

Total 


34 


34 


34 


34 


Periods  per  week  ;  usually  45-minute  periods. 
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In  these  schools  the  regime  is  simple  and  exacting.  Stu- 
dents in  the  regular  course  live  in  dormitories  connected  with 
schools,  and  the  local  government  hears  the  expense  o£ 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition.  European  dress  of  a  semi-military 
type  is  prescribed;  pupils  must  rise  at  a  specified  hour,  observe 
silent  study  hours  in  the  evening,  attend  about  30  per  cent 
more  recitations  than  are  usually  required  in  American  normal 
schools,  and  take  enough  military  drill  to  render  themselves 
mpt  from  the  requirements  of  the  Conscription  Act. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  hours  among 
the  different  subjects  of  the  course  for  young  men. 

Each  graduate  is  pledged  to  ten  years  of  government  ser- 
vice :  five  years  as  a  teacher  in  schools  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned  by  the  governor  of  his  prefecture,  and  five  years  more 
either  as  a  teacher  or  as  an  educational  official  of  some  sort 
Graduates  who  go  to  the  higher  normal  school  (where  the 
pledge  is  renewed)  are  released  from  these  obligations.  In 
practice,  many  graduates,  after  teaching  a  year  or  two,  enter 
the  Higher  Normal  School.  In  1899  the  total  number  of 
students  attending  all  the  courses  in  the  53  normal  schools  of 
this  class  was  12,829,  and  of  these  8834  were  enrolled  in  the 
regular  course.3  At  present  the  annual  number  of  graduates 
is  approximately  2000,  but  "  steps  have  already  been  taken  for 
the  extension  of  normal  schools,  and  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  number  of  normal-school  graduates  will,  from  next 
year,  be  3600  or  3700  every  year.'4  All  these  graduates,  upon 
receiving  their  diplomas,  are  immediately  appointed  to  posi- 
tions in  elementary  schools. 

Like  the  United  States,  Japan  has,  as  yet,  no  complete 
statistics  showing  what  proportion  of  her  teachers  have  re- 
ceived normal-school  training;  but  by  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  school  system,  it  is  stated 
that  one-fourth  of  them  may  safely  be  counted  as  graduates  of 
normal  schools. 

•  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Education— the  last  one  issued  in  English.  These  reports 
are  intended  for  exchange  for  publications  of  the  same  sort,  and  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  to  those  engaged  in  education,  on  application. 

4  Letter  from  M.  Sawayanagi,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
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The  present  writer  has  made  personal  visits  to  7  of  these 
ordinary  normal  schools,  and  in  every  case  has  found  large, 
commodious,  well-constructed  buildings,  and  modern  equip- 
ments in  all  departments.  Each  of  these  institutions  has  a 
large  gymnasium,  a  large  area  for  military  drill  and  manly 
sports,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  training  school,  besides  the 
main  building,  laboratories,  and  dormitories.  The  different 
prefectures  seem  to  be  vying  with  each  other  in  furnishing 
equipments  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  uniformity  of 
excellence  found  in  this  system  of  normal  schools  (taking  into 
account  classroom  work  as  well  as  buildings)  stands  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  variable  excellence  in  the  system  which 
local  control  has  produced  in  the  United  States.  But  to  what- 
ever extent  these  schools  may  command  our  respect  and 
admiration,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  normal-school  system 
of  Japan  is  the  Higher  Normal  School  in  Tokyo. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  of  our  Australian  cousins,  after 
personally  inspecting  the  school  systems  of  many  countries  in 
Europe  and  America,  wrote  of  France:  [Here  we  find]  u  a 
superior  normal  school  to  prepare  teachers  for  lycees,  com- 
munal colleges,  and  all  schools  above  the  primary.  This 
school  lis  in  charge  of  the  state.  I  do*  not  know  of  another 
country  where  this  wise  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  exists."5  And  yet  at  the  time  when  this  tribute  was 
paid  to  France,  Japan  had  a  Higher  Normal  School 8  thoroly 
organized  and  well  equipped,  which  was,  and  still  is,  doing  the 
grand  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  empire. 

This  institution  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  inclosure  on 
high  ground  which  overlooks  a  large  part  of  the  city,  midway 
between  the  Emperor's  Palace  and  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo.  This  inclosure  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  famous 
Shohei  Gakko,  the  national  university  and  the  greatest  center 

6  Teaching  in  three  continents,  by  W.  C.  Grasby  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London,  1891), 
P-  35- 

6  For  convenience  in  administration  two  institutions  are  brought  under  one  head  : 
the  Higher  Normal  school  for  Women  and  the  Higher  Normal  School  for  Men,  and 
hence,  both  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  The  Higher  Normal  School;  but  in  this  dis- 
cussion the  term  is  used  to  specify  the  school  for  men. 
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of  learning  during  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  shogtuu  -  the 

niiurus  of  feudalism;1  and  on  these  grounds  now  stand 
the  main  building,  dormitories!  zoological  and  botanical 
museums,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  the  gymnasium, 

the  attached  ungraded  training  school,  the  attached  middle 
school,  the  Tokyo  Educational  Museum,  and  a  Confucian 
temple.  The  attached  graded  training  school  is  situated  out- 
side the  inclosure,  a  short  distance  away.  The  main  building, 
which  is  two  stories  high  and  240  feet  long,  is  built  of  brick  in 
European  style,  and  in  appearance  and  appointments  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  normal-school  buildings  of 
America. 

This  institution,  like  the  imperial  universities,  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  National  Department  of  Education,  and 
its  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the  national  treasury. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education,8  the 
purpose  of  the  school,  is  stated  thus :  "  The  Higher  Normal 
School  is  an  institution  designed  to  prepare  pupils  as  directors 
of,  or  instructors  in,  ordinary  normal  schools,  middle  schools, 
and  higher  female  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  investigations  into  the  methods  of  general  educa- 
tion." In  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  1894,  it  is  stated  that  "  in  the  Higher  Normal  School 
the  various  branches  of  learning  shall  be  studied  more  thoroly 
and  profoundly  than  in  the  ordinary  normal  schools." 

That  this  important  purpose  may  be  fulfilled,  the  school  is 
provided,  first,  with  a  body  of  teachers  characterized  by  thoro 
scholarship  and  broad  culture.  On  the  present  staff,  which 
numbers  nearly  70,  there  are  25  who  have  studied  in  foreign 
countries.  Among  the  Western  institutions  represented  are 
the  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Leipzig,  Jena,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Cornell,  Yale,  and  Harvard.  With  the  exception  of  3 
foreigners,  who  are  employed  in  the  foreign-language  depart- 
ment, the  faculty  is  composed  of  native  Japanese,  25  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
The  standard  adhered  to  in  selecting  professors  for  this  insti- 

1  The  Mikado's  empire,  by  W.  E.  Griffis. 
•Annual  Report  for  1898. 
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tution  seems  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  a  high  aim  of  the  school  may  be  attained,  it  is 
well  supplied  with  literature.  In  the  library  at  present  there 
are  66,799  volumes  in  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  nearly  8000 
in  English,  French,  German,  etc.  The  periodical  department, 
to  which  both  students  and  instructors  have  easy  access,  is 
copiously  supplied  with  current  literature  on  education.  In 
addition  to  30  or  more  Japanese  publications  representing  all 
departments  of  learning,  there  are  many  from  the  West,  among 
which  are  to  be  mentioned,  Educational  Review,  Peda- 
gogical seminary,  Psychological  review,  American  journal  of 
psychology,  Mind,  Educational  times,  London  Journal  of 
education,  Revue  Pedagogique,  Neue  Bahnen,  Pddagogisches 
Archiv,  Zeitschrift  fur  pddagogische  Psychologie,  Deutsche 
Litteraturzeiiung,  Pddagogische  Zeitung,  London  Review  of 
reviews,  Nature,  Popular  science  monthly,  Century  magazine, 
and  several  local  newspapers  published  in  English.  These 
periodicals  are  not  only  accessible,  but  they  are  read. 

Third,  that  the  school  may  serve  well  the  purpose  for  which 
it  exists,  it  has  connected  with  it  an  educational  museum,  to 
which  the  students  and  public  alike  have  free  access.  In  this 
building  there  are  placed  on  exhibition  examples  of  many  of 
the  educational  appliances  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
world — such  as  kindergarten  materials,  charts,  maps,  geo- 
graphical and  biological  models,  and  school  furniture.  These 
have  been  gathered  from  different  countries,  and  constitute  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  the  student  of  education. 

Fourth,  that  no  aspect  of  practical  education  may  be  lost 
sight  of,  there  are  three  attached  training  schools:  a  graded 
and  an  ungraded  elementary  school,  and  a  middle  school.  It 
is  a  feature  of  the  educational  policy  of  Japan  to  give  specific 
attention  in  the  normal  course  to  the  problems  of  the  ungraded 
school.  All  students  are  obliged  to  engage  in  practice  teach- 
ing in  both  middle  and  elementary  schools. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
ability  and  scholarship,  candidates  for  entrance  are  selected 
with  careful  discrimination.     From  among  graduates  of  mid- 
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and  ordinary  normal  schools  the  prefectural  governors 
select  and  recommend  promising  candidates;   and  of   I 
candidates,  a  certain  number,  settled  upon  each  year  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  is  admitted  by  competitive  examination 

in  the  Japanese  language,  Chinese  literature,  English,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  biology.  The  class  last  admitted  numbers  101.  These 
students  spend  their  first  year  in  the  preparatory  department. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  ex- 
aminations are  dropped;  the  others  pass  on  to  the  regular 
department,  which  has  a  three-years'  course;  and  above  this 
is  the  graduate  department,  with  a  one-year  course. 

Finally,  to  foster  scholarship  and  secure  thoroly  competent 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  specialization  is  provided  for 

(a)  By  differentiation  within  the  regular  normal  depart- 
ment, where  a  student  may  specialize  in  Japanese  classics, 
Chinese  classics,  foreign  languages  and  education,  geography 
and  history,  science  or  mathematics. 

(b)  By  maintaining  a  special  and  an  elective  department  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory,  regular,  and  graduate  departments 
mentioned  above.  To  the  special  department  classes  are  ad- 
mitted irregularly,  as  occasion  requires;  if,  for  example,  the 
nation  is  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  English  teachers,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  English 
enter  the  school  at  one  time,  an  English  special  class  is  formed, 
and  the  length  of  their  course  is  decided  upon.  This  feature 
of  flexibility  enables  the  nation  in  a  measure  to  adapt  its  supply 
of  teachers  to  its  varying  demands.  In  accord  with  this  pro- 
vision an  English  special  class  of  40  students  was  admitted  in 
September,  1900,  and  the  course  laid  out  for  them,  which  is  to 
be  three  years  long,  embraced  during  their  first  term,  17  hour 
periods  of  English  per  week,  besides  2  hours  in  music,  3  in 
Chinese  classics,  1  in  ethics,  3  in  Japanese  literature,  and  3  in 
gymnastics  and  military  drill. 

The  elective  department  is  similar  to  the  special,  excepting 
that  it  permits  a  higher  degree  of  specialization,  and  that  the 
students  must  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  the 
regular  normal  students  and  must  pay  a  tuition  fee.     This 
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course,  like  all  the  others,  leads  to  a  special  diploma  and  a 
certificate  from  the  Minister  of  Education,  specifying  the  sub- 
jects the  graduate  is  permitted  to  teach.  But  there  is  one  very 
important  restriction  upon  all  this  apparent  liberty  in  specializ- 
ing— every  student  in  the  institution  must  pursue  courses  in 
ethics,  education,  and  psychology. 

From  the  different  courses  of  the  regular  department  we 
select  the  course  in  foreign  language  and  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  hours  among  subjects. 


Subjects  Required 


Ethics 

Psychology 

Education  (including  history  of  educa- 
tion, school  laws,  school  hygiene,  and, 
during  the  last  term,  practice  teaching) 

Philosophy 

Biology 

Japanese  classics 

English 

German  or  French 

Philology 

History  of  Japan 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill 

Totals 


Years 


[St 


27 


2d 


25 


3d 


Terms 


27 


27 


27 


Hour  periods  per  week. 


Optional  subjects  (cannot  be  substituted  in  the  list  above),, 
music,  political  economy,  international  law. 

Graduates  for  this  usually  become  teachers  of  English. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  preparation  one  of  these  graduates 
has  received.  In  addition  to  a  broad  general  course  of  four 
years  in  the  ordinary  normal  school,  and  the  broad  training 
exhibited  in  the  table  above,  he  has  had  a  special  training  in 
English  equivalent  to  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  five  lessons  a 
week.  (In  this  connection  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
English  is  required  for  entrance,  and  that  the  only  route  which 
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leads  to   the   regular   department   lies   thru    the   prepare 
where  English  is  required  twelve  hours  a  week  thru  the  year.) 
Besides  this  our  young   specialist    has  either  practiced  or 

observed  the  teaching  of  his  favorite  subject  in  all  the  grades 
of  both  the  elementary  and  the  middle  school.  As  a  result  of 
this  extended  training  he  is  a  scholar  in  the  literature  and 
grammar  of  our  language;  he  reads  at  sight  any  sort  of 
English;  he  understands  the  spoken  language  almost  perfectly; 
and  he  speaks  and  writes  it  fairly  well.  This  indicates  the 
standard  of  scholarship  set  for  those  who  are  to  teach  in 
secondary  or  normal  schools — a  standard  practically  equivalent 
to  that  for  A.  M.  in  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  instruction  but  little  can  be  said. 
In  general  the  professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  employ  the 
lecture  method.  Students  are  called  upon  to  do  but  little 
recitation  work  in  the  classroom;  but  in  many  subjects  they 
are  taught  to  pursue  original  investigations  in  library  and 
laboratory.  The  fitness  of  candidates  for  graduation  is 
determined  almost  wholly  by  the  results  of  the  annual 
examinations. 

When  a  young  man  enters  this  institution  he  becomes  a  party 
to  a  contract  with  the  government,  by  which  he  promises  to 
teach  or  otherwise  engage  in  educational  work  for  at  least  ten 
years;  and  the  government  guarantees  every  graduate  a  posi- 
tion, and  bears  the  expense  of  board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
during  the  school  course. 

The  500  students  now  enrolled  in  the  different  departments 
represent  all  sections  of  the  empire,  and  the  50  or  more 
graduates  sent  forth  each  year  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  Yezo  on  the  north  to  Kyushu  on  the  south. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  normal  school  in  the  em- 
pire; it  began  its  existence  in  1872  as  an  ordinary  normal 
school,  but  in  1886  it  was  reorganized  and  has  thenceforth  been 
known  as  the  Higher  Normal  School.  The  present  direct 
the  school — Mr.  Kano — is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo,  and  a  man  of  broad  educational  experience. 
Some  time  ago  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe  studying  the  sc 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England;  subsequently  he  held 
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time  a  high  office  in  the  National  Department  of  Education, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Nobles'  College 
of  Tokyo.  Of  the  former  directors  we  should  mention  Mr. 
Shuje  Isawa,  now  a  member  of  the  Higher  Educational  Coun- 
cil and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Mr.  Takamine, 
the  present  director  of  the  Higher  Normal  School  for  Women. 
Mr.  Isawa  was  graduated  from  the  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Nor- 
mal School  in  1877,  and  was  for  some  time  a  student  at 
Harvard.  Mr.  Takamine  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.) 
Normal  School.9  All  three  of  these  men  are  thoroly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  education,  and,  owing  to  their  rare 
ability  and  scholarship,  are  to-day,  and  for  many  years  have 
been,  prominent  leaders  in  educational  reforms.  These  rep- 
resent the  class  of  men  the  government  places  at  the  head  of 
this  institution. 

The  importance  of  the  service  which  this  school  renders  to 
the  nation  may  be  inferred  from  the  positions  now  held  by  its 
graduates.  Complete  data  are  not  at  hand,  but  those  gradu- 
ated between  1 89 1  and  1900  are  distributed  as  follows:  direct- 
ors of  normal  schools,  5;  directors  of  middle  schools,  7;  in- 
structors in  normal  schools,  159;  instructors  in  middle  schools, 
133;  instructors  and  other  officials  in  the  higher  normal  schools 
for  men  and  women,  19;.  22  continued  their  study  in  the  gradu- 
ate department,  and  2  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo;  1 
became  an  officer  in  the  Department  of  Education;  2,  instruc- 
tors in  military  schools;  2  are  prefectural  school  inspectors;  4 
were  sent  abroad  for  further  study;  1  became  instructor  in  a 
school  of  agriculture;  3  are  instructors  in  the  normal  schools 
of  Formosa;  and  139  are  unrecorded.  The  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  graduates  are  actually  employed  in  middle 
and  normal  schools  indicates  that  the  institution  is  indeed  ful- 
filling the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supported. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to   observe  many  of  these 

9  Up  to  1879  normal-school  work  was  almost  entirely  academic.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Isawa  was  appointed  director  of  the  school,  and  it  was  under  his  administra- 
tion, with  Mr.  Takamine  as  chief  assistant,  that  the  school  work  was  organized 
according  to  normal-school  principles.  This  reform  is  rightly  regarded  by  the 
educators  of  the  country  as  marking  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
education. 
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grade  forming  their  daily  tasks  in  the  schoolroom 

it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  are  not  only  excellent  tear 
but  also  enthusiastic  students  of  the  educational  problems  of 
the  day.  They  not  only  read  habitually  such  books  as  those  in 
the  International  Education  Series,  but  they  are  the  leaders  in 
education  by  virtue  of  contributing  largely  to  educational 
Heals.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  text-books  now  in  use  in  normal,  middle, 
and  elementary  schools  were  written  by  men  who  hold  diplo- 
mas from  the  higher  normal  school. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  inclosure  adjoining  the  institution 
described  above  is  a  higher  normal  school  for  women  having 
similar  aims  and  methods.  This  school  enrolls  300  students 
and  has  a  staff  of  more  than  50  professors,  instructors,  and 
assistants.  It  also  has  a  separate  set  of  training  schools — 
kindergarten,  elementary,  and  higher  school  for  girls,  thus 
providing  the  students  with  practice  teaching  thruout  the  entire 
range  of  female  education  as  provided  for  by  the  government. 
It  is  in  this  institution  that  teachers  are  trained  for  the  228 
kindergartens  of  Japan,  as  well  as  for  girls'  normal  schools  and 
higher  schools  for  girls. 

So  much  for  the  normal-school  system  as  it  stands  to-day; 
but  its  condition  is  dynamic  rather  than  static.  According  to 
latest  reports,  plans  are  now  being  projected  for  establishing 
another  higher  normal  school  to  be  situated  at  Hiroshima,  and 
several  additional  ordinary  normals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  history  of  every  one  of  the  schools  now  in  opera- 
tion is  the  story  of  expansion;  every  normal  school  in  the  coun- 
full  to  overflowing,  and  each  one  finds  it  necessary  every 
>  ears  to  add  a  new  dormitory  and  increase  the  faculty. 
Statistics  show  that  during  the  three  years,  1896-99,  the  total 
attendance  increased  sixty  per  cent,  and  that  the  number  of 
graduates  increased  by  twenty-six  per  cent. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  education  during  the 
three  decades  shows  that  the  normal-school  movement  followed 
closely  upon  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  general  education  in 
1872  when  the  National  Department  issued  the  famous  < 

lucation — the  decree  which  ushered  in  the  great  modern 
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educational  renaissance.  In  Japan,  just  as  in  Europe  and 
America,  "  the  demand  for  better  teachers  was  a  marked 
feature  of  the  great  .  .  .  movement  toward  popular  educa- 
tion."10 More  than  40  normal  schools  were  established  in  less 
than  ten  years  after  the  Code  of  Education  was  issued.11 
This  action  stands  out  in  strange  contrast  with  the  United 
States;  for,  in  Japan,  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  authorities  declared  in  favor  of 
general  education,  whereas  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United 
States  was  not  opened  until  1839,  i.  e.,  192  years  after  Massa- 
chusetts passed  the  famous  law  of  1647,  and  just  half  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  whose  only  safeguard 
was  recognized  to  lie  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  lessons  which  the  United  Staxta  might  learn  from  the 
normal  schools  of  Japan  are:  first,  a  definite  plan  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools — a  plan  involving 
specialization;  second,  a  deeper  sympathy  between  the  normal 
school  and  rural  education.12 

Merton  C.  Leonard 

Higher  Normal  School, 
Tokyo,  Japan 

10  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Butler,  Vol.  I.  p.  367. 

11  A  portion  of  this  important  Code  appears  on  p.  124  of  Japanese  education — 
a  pamphlet  issued  in  1877  by  the  National  Department  of  Education.  This 
pamphlet  was  also  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.     It  is  now  out  of  print. 

12  In  preparing  this  article,  the  writer  has  gathered  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  :  catalogs,  annual  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  histories  of  edu- 
cation, current  educational  periodicals,  regulations,  and  other  publications,  issued 
by  the  national  Department  of  Education,  and  personal  inspection  of  schools  of 
different  types. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  Mr.  Torao  Tanaka — a  member  of  the  English 
special  class  of  the  Higher  Normal  School — who  has  diligently  assisted  the  writer 
in  securing  and  translating  documents. 


VII 
MY  SCHOOLS   AND   SCHOOLMASTERS 

I  was  born  in  a  small  parish  about  six  miles  from  Aberyst- 
with,   in  Cardiganshire,    Wales,    December   23,    1822.     This 

tement  is  made  in  order  to  indicate  the  time  and  the  locality 
of  the  events  to  be  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  The 
education  of  children  in  that  community  and  at  that  time  was 
considered  a  matter  of  importance.  I  think  the  interest  in  it 
had  been  growing.  Few  of  the  boys  and  girls,  about  the  year 
1830,  were  allowed  to  grow  up  without  being  taught  to  read 
and  write.  It  may  be  said  that  the  education  imparted  was  of 
two  kinds.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  was  Welsh,  as  I  think  it  still  continues  to 
be  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  religious  work  was  carried 
on  in  that  language.  I  believe  it  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
a  universal  rule  that  religious  appeals,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
must  be  made  in  the  home  dialect  of  the  people.  In  northern 
Cardiganshire  at  this  time  there  were  two  prominent  religious 
organizations.  One  was  the  Episcopal,  or  State  Church, 
and  the  other  was  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Connection.  The 
first  of  these  included  chiefly  the  upper  classes,  socially  speak- 
ing— the  gentry,  as  they  were  called,  with  their  immediate 
dependents.  The  other  took  in  the  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  laborers.  My  father  and  mother  were  both  members  of 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church.  This  was  a  very  active 
organization.  Its  appeals  to  the  people  were  very  earnest  and 
persistent.  Among  other  instrumentalities  it  maintained  Sun- 
day schools,  in  the  conduct  of  which  much  enthusiasm  was 
manifest.  It  may  be  said  that  they  were  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  children  of  the  lower  social  grades  named  above.  The 
Bible  in  these  schools  was  industriously  studied.  Very  much 
of  it  was  committed  to  memory,  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  There  were  also  other  books  of  a  religious 
character.     I  well  remember  one  little  volume,  containing  an 

385 
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abridgment  of  the  Catechism,  whose  title,  translated  into 
English,  was  A  mother's  gift  to  her  child.  This  was  eagerly 
studied  and  committed  to  memory.  There  were  other  primary 
reading  books,  all  religious  and  thoroly  orthodox.  For  the 
older  classes  there  was  a  very  elaborate  advanced  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Exercises  were  also  presented  by  the  adults  upon 
questions  of  doctrine,  and  by  way  of  an  exposition  of  passages 
of  Scripture. 

Work  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  carried  on  also  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Established  Church,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  it  lacked  the  intensity  of  that  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing.    In  both  cases,  the  language  used  was  the  Welsh. 

This,  then,  was  one  form  of  education  imparted  to  the 
children,  and  certainly  its  influence  was  very  great.  But  there 
was  another  form  of  culture.  Professor  Rhys  of  Oxford 
University  tells  us  in  a  recent  publication  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  it  has  become  a  sort  of  fad  among  the  people  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  noble  descent,  in  England,  to  study 
the  WTelsh  language.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  year  1830  that 
desire  was  manifest.  But  there  was  among  the  Welsh-speak- 
ing people  a  very  general  wish  to>  know  something  about  the 
English  language.  Accordingly,  in  every  parish  in  the  region 
of  which  we  are  speaking  there  was  established  a  day  school 
in  which  English  was  taught.  These  schools,  however,  were 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  different  churches,  both  National 
and  Nonconformist.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the 
first  school  of  that  kind  which  I  attended  as  a  pupil.  Its 
teacher  was  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  the  school  was 
approved  by  that  Church.  There  was  much  variety  in-  the  age 
of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  accurately  recall  the  date,  but  I  think  I 
must  have  been  about  eight  years  of  age.  But  the  school  con- 
tained young  men  and  women  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighteen.  It  was  a  loud  school.  Every  pupil  read  his  lesson 
in  his  seat  with  all  the  vocal  energy  he  could  put  into  it.  And 
the  louder  he  read,  the  higher  his  reputation  for  scholarship. 
The  books  that  were  used  were  English.  Most  of  the  read- 
ing, after  the  most  elementary  steps,  was  done  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  pronunciation   of   words   we   were   not   enslaved   by 
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English  usage.     I  can  distinctly  recall  some  very  ;■ 
exhibitions  of  mispronunciation  which  I  shrink  from  reproduc 
Of  course,  no  one  expected  that  we  should  fully  under 

stand  the  meaning  of  what  we  read.  For  a  very  few  word-, 
we  could  furnish  the  Welsh  equivalents,  but  most  of  them  wfcre 

a  dead  letter  to  us.  The  master  made  free  use  of  the  rod.  If 
he  had  neglected  this,  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching  would 
have  been  disputed.  And  yet  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  of 
great  severity  on  his  part.  Sometimes,  as  the  pupils  thought, 
the  master  was  a  little  dilatory  in  announcing  the  recess.  In 
such  a  case  someone  among  the  older  pupils  would  shout  out 
the  word  by  which  that  pastime  was  indicated.  At  once  the 
entire  school  would  take  up  the  cry,  and  the  babel  of  noises 
would  become  intolerable.  The  master,  in  response  to  the 
demand,  doing  his  best  to  make  himself  heard  amid  the  din, 
would  say,  "  Go."  And  then  would  follow  a  rush  for  the 
door.  The  school  was  kept  in  an  annex  to  the  chapel,  as  the 
house  of  public  worship  was  called.  The  word  church  was 
applied  only  to  the  meeting  houses  of  the  Established 
organization. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1831,  as  I  think,  our  family  re- 
moved to  another  parish.  One  of  the  results  was  that  I  became 
a  pupil  in  a  school  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  annex  of  the  church 
building.  In  this  school  there  was  something  more  of  stateli- 
ness  and  of  a  regard  for  form  than  in  the  previous  one.  But 
in  many  respects  the  two  were  much  alike.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant matters  to  be  attended  to  in  this  school  was  the  Catechism 
of  the  Established  Church.  This  we  were  required  to  commit 
to  memory.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  English  phraseology, 
it  conveyed  to  us  very  little  meaning.  We  repeated  it  with  our 
peculiar  pronunciation,  and  all  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
performance.  In  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  monotony 
of  unintelligible  repetition,  we  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of 
converting  the  prose  into  metrical  feet.  Sometimes  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  the  sentence  did  not  meet  the  metrical  de- 
mands. But  this  difficulty  was  easily  overcome  We  inserted 
an  additional  syllable,  or  clipped  a  syllable,  as  the  emergency 
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might  require.  The  teacher  also,  as  in  the  previous  school, 
had  very  frequent  use  for  his  implement  of  punishment.  If 
sparing  the  rod  is  the  only  way  of  spoiling  children,  we  were 
not  spoiled. 

I  am  not  able  fully  to  state  the  course  of  study  in  either  of 
these  two  schools,  because  I  was  too  young  to  understand  it 
clearly.  But  I  think  the  instruction  was  limited  to*  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  last-named  branch,  my  own 
attainments  were  very  elementary.  But  I  remember  that  we 
learned  the  multiplication  table,  and  I  remember  also  that  the 
older  pupils  used  slates  and  pencils.  These  schools  were  all 
supported  by  tuition  fees.  No  women  were  employed  as 
teachers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  one  or  two  little  inci- 
dents which  impressed  themselves  very  strongly  upon  my 
memory.  Some  of  the  boys,  whose  homes  were  outside  of  the 
village,  carried  their  lunches  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  noon 
recess  occupied  about  an  hour  of  time.  Of  course,  we  utilized 
such  means  of  amusement  as  came  within  our  reach  during 
that  hour.  One  day  we  found  that  the  sexton  had  neglected 
to  close  the  door  leading  into  the  belfry  of  the  church.  For  us 
little  fellows  of  eight  or  nine  years  this  was  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity. We  rushed  thru  the  door  and  up  the  winding  steps 
until  we  found  ourselves  among  the  parapets  of  the  tower. 
The  view  from  that  exalted  position  was  very  inspiring,  and 
we  were  greatly  exhilarated  by  it.  As  I  stood  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wall,  I  saw  the  master  and  his  boy,  who  was  of  about 
my  own  age,  approaching  the  building.  It  was  nearly  time 
for  the  afternoon  session  to  begin.  In  the  exuberance  of  my 
joy,  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  shout  to  the  master's  boy.  I 
was  soon  made  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  my  blunder.  The 
master  and  his  assistant,  each  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  took 
positions  on  the  stairway,  and  called  upon  us  to  descend.  We 
knew  very  well  what  was  in  store  for  us,  but  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  we  obeyed  the  order.  Each. boy  was  compelled 
to  receive  two  impressive  reminders  of  his  transgression.  We 
did  not  afterward  ascend  into  the  belfry  without  permission. 

One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  church  school  to  which  I 
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have  referred  was  the  teaching  of  good  manners.     The  ma  I 
explained  this  matter  to  us,  and  emphasized  its  importance. 
1  [e  gave  us  to  understand  that  good  manners  distinguished  the 
man  of  genu]  breeding  from  the  down,  and  also  that  it  was  a 
tinction  which  all  of  US  might  attain  if  we  would.     Among 
Other  things  ne  intimated  that,  <>n  parting  with  friends  at  the 
se  of  the  day,   it   was  a  very  proper  thing  to  wish  them 
.ood-night."     The  lesson  impressed  me  very  much,  and   F 
lived  to  put  it  into  practice.     On  my  way  home  that  even- 
ing I  met  the  "  squire,"  the  great  man  of  the  village,  as  he 
returned  in  his  chaise  from  the  city.     I  at  once  bethought  me 
of  the  lesson  in  manners,  and  as  I  came  abreast  of  the  vehicle, 
I  shouted  "  Good-night  "  at  the  distinguished  occupant.     The 
salutation  was  received  somewhat  coldly,  and  next  morning 
I  was  called  to  an  account  for  it  by  the  master,  but  was  not 
whipped. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
r  1870,  I  revisited  the  scene  of  the  latter  of  the  two  schools 
named  above,  that  in  the  National  Church  school.  I  saw  the 
school  that  had  taken  the  place  of  that  early  one.  There  had 
been  a  revolution.  Blackboards  were  in  use.  There  was 
every  indication  that  the  children  came  from  Welsh  families, 
but  it  was  also  clear  that  they  understood  the  import  of  the 
English  language  which  they  used.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ques- 
tion the  boys  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  English  sentences. 
Their  answers  were  clear  and  accurate.  They  could  readily 
translate  the  meaning  into  their  mother-tongue.  I  also  met 
my  old  schoolmaster,  then  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  years.  I 
had  a  kindly  memory  of  him,  for  altho  I  had  not  escaped  the 
flagellations  which  were  considered  so  important  a  part  of  our 
education,  I  remembered  that  in  my  case  they  had  commonly 
been  laid  on  with  a  light  and  kindly  hand.  The  effect  of  this 
kindness  was  not  lost,  even  amid  the  grotesque  methods  of  that 
early  time.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  Nonconfor- 
mist school  included  both  sexes  among  its  pupils.  The  other 
-  exclusively  a  boys'  school. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  the  fact  that  the 
progress  in  education  among  the  Welsh  people  since  1830  has 
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been  almost  phenomenal.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
period  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870  went  into  effect.  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  declares  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  has  that 
act  been  productive  of  more  beneficial  results  than  in  Wales, 
and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  are  more  school 
boards  in  the  Principality  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  but  the  movement  has  not  stopped 
here.  Higher  education  has  received  a  wonderful  impulse. 
The  total  population  of  Wales  is  but  little  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million,  but  the  three  university  colleges,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  Blue  Book  of  1897,  contained  (in  the  year  1895  to 
1896)  969  university  students,  besides  a  large  number  in  auxil- 
iary departments.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  students  has 
greatly  increased.  The  college  at  Cardiff  was  chartered  in 
1884,  Bangor  College  in  1885,  and  Aberystwith  College  in 
1890.  These  three  institutions  are  supported  in  part  by  the 
English  government,  but  in  the  Principality  there  are  several 
other  high-grade  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches. 
The  university  colleges  are  grouped  together  under  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  University  of  Wales.  All  degrees  come 
from  this  higher  organization.  Thus  far  only  the  three  insti- 
tutions named  enjoy  the  privilege  of  receiving  degrees  for 
their  graduates  from  this  source.  But  any  of  the  other  col- 
leges, by  taking  the  proper  initiatory  steps,  may  secure  for 
themselves  the  same  privilege.  In  the  year  1896  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII.,  was  installed  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wales  at  a  meeting  held  in  Aberystwith. 
This  was  a  brilliant  event,  made  so  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
now  Queen  Alexandra,  and  the  eminent  statesman,  William  E. 
Gladstone,  both  of  whom  were  present.  This  University  has 
been  very  careful  in  the  conferring  of  regular  degrees. 

My  next  experience  was  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  among  the  people  who  had  brought  with  them 
to  their  new  abodes  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  The  practice  in  respect  to  paying  tuition  fees 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  schools.     In  some  of 
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them  such  fees  were  collected,  and  in  others  they  were  not.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  itself  small 
tuition  fees  were  collected  in  the  public  schools  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  Alxuit  the  year  1856,  I  remember 
hearing  Henry  Barnard  in  an  educational  meeting  in  Massa- 
chusetts discussing  this  subject.  lie  maintained  that  the 
collection  of  comparatively  light  tuition  fees  had  the  effect  of 
impressing  upon  the  parents  and  children  the  value  of  their 
school  privileges.  He  thought  that  absolute  freedom  from 
such  payments  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  schools  seem  of 
little  worth.  I  content  myself  here  with  a  partial  descripti<  »n 
of  one  school  of  which  I  was  a  pupil.  The  teacher  was  a 
farmer,  who  cultivated  his  acres  in  the  summer  and  wielded  the 
pedagogical  rod  in  the  winter.  The  house  was  built  of  logs. 
The  chinking  and  daubing  had  not  been  thoroly  done.  The 
cold  air  in  winter  had  a  reasonably  free  access  into  the  room. 
Holes  had  been  bored  into  the  logs  at  an  angle  of  about  6o° 
with  the  vertical  wall,  and  small  branches  of  trees  had  been 
driven  into  them.  Each  of  these  had  been  so  cut  that  a  small 
stem  was  left  near  the  outer  end  of  it,  which  served  to  keep  in 
place  the  boards  that  took  the  place  o'f  desks.  The  seats  were 
made  of  slabs  thru  which  holes  had  been  bored  for  supports. 
The  sticks  which  were  used  for  this  latter  purpose  often  came 
thru  the  slabs  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  sitting.  When  a  pupil  was  writing,  he  sat  with  his  face 
toward  the  wall.  This  involved  a  lifting  of  the  feet  over  the 
puncheon  bench.  But  when  the  writing  was  done,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  recite,  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  feet  back  again 
over  the  slab  seats  and  lay  them  down  on  the  front  side.  This 
adjustment  was  for  the  older  pupils,  who  were  learning  to 
write.  The  smaller  ones  sat  in  long  seats  near  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  others.  In  the  winter  the 
effect  of  the  more  or  less  open  cracks  between  the  logs  was 
somewhat  neutralized  by  an  immense  firq^lace  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  a  vast  amount  of  wood  was  consumed.  Of 
e  that  part  of  the  room  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fire  experienced  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  while  the  remoter 
part  might  be  uncomfortably  cold.     I  remember  that  one  day, 
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a  light-haired  little  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years,  named  Jacob 
Kegley,  who  sat  at  the  torrid  end  of  the  bench,  announced  to 
the  teacher  in  respectful  tones,  that  he  was  "  getting  too  hot." 
The  answer  was,  "  Jacob,  when  you  get  too  hot,  let  me  know." 

I  remember  that  in  this  school  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
was  done  by  each  pupil  by  himself.  There  were  classes  in 
reading  and  spelling,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  other  grouping 
of  individuals  into  a  class.  I  think  the  three  R's  included  all 
that  was  taught  us.  There  was  neither  English  grammar  nor 
geography  in  the  curriculum.  But  a  certain  young  man,  older 
than  the  majority  of  us,  was  called  up  every  day  for  a  reading 
exercise  by  himself.  In  some  way  he  had  secured  a  book 
which  must  have  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  work  on 
geography.  I  can  distinctly  recall  some  of  his  pronunciations. 
One  day  he  was  reading  an  account  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  other  things  some  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city 
were  named.  In  his  loud  and  monotonous  tones  he  proceeded 
to  tell  us  that  the  city  contained  a  certain  number  of  "  hosta- 
bels,"  by  which  he  meant  hospitals.  I  think  there  was  no 
correction  of  his  peculiar  rendering  of  that  word. 

Concerning  the  schools  thus  far  mentioned,  our  modern 
judgment  may  be  that  they  were  of  little  worth.  They  appear 
to  have  been  characterized  by  an  utter  lack  of  anything  like  a 
philosophic  method.  Many  of  their  processes  seem  absurd 
and  even  ridiculous.  The  only  intellectual  activity  aroused 
seems  to  have  been  the  memory.  We  are  ready  to  ask  what 
possible  good  could  come  from  the  mere  rattling  repetitions 
which  were  known  as  "  the  saying  of  the  lessons."  There  is 
certainly  much  force  in  this  criticism.  The  methods  in  these 
ancient  schools  were  certainly  faulty.  But  it  is  not  true  that  no 
good  came  of  them.  The  books  that  were  read  contained 
much  priceless  wisdom,  and  altho  very  much  of  it  failed  to 
be  grasped  by  the  student,  still  it  was  not  a  total  loss.  The 
human  mind  is  so  constructed  that  contact  with  truth,  even 
when  its  presence  is  not  adequately  discerned,  stimulates  the 
mind.  The  mere  committing  to  memory  of  facts  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  the  mental  energies  to  some  extent.  Some  sound  think- 
ing must  follow.     Instinctively  the  mind  essays  some  compari- 
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son  of  the  facts.   I  have  reason  to-day  to  be  thankful  that  my 
parents  took  the  pains  to  send  me  to  thOM  primitive  Kfaa 

Wales  rather  than  keep  me  at  home  in  total  ignorance.  The 
work  there  done  was  a  Btep,  tho  a  meager  one,  in  educational 
ess.  The  experience  of  the  individual  in  this  respect  is  like 
the  experience  ^i  the  race  of  mankind.  By  what  processes 
have  the  noblest  civilizations  been  built  up?  Go  back  to  the 
remotest  beginnings  of  this  progress.  Study  the  history  of 
primitive  nations.  Have  all  the  steps  they  have  taken  been 
wise?  Have  the  institutions  that  they  have  established,  and 
the  usages  that  have  prevailed  among  them,  been  such  as  we  can 
in  the  highest  sense  approve?  But  each  one  of  these  steps  has 
been  a  step  toward  the  highest  light.  It  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
step  necessary  to  be  taken.  While,  therefore,  we  gratefully 
value  the  improved  methods  in  modern  education,  let  us  not  be 
too  ready  to  speak  contemptuously  even  of  the  crudest  proc- 
esses in  the  early  schools.  This  would  be  like  an  effort  to  cast 
contempt  upon  the  modest  acorn  from  which  has  been  de- 
veloped the  majestic  oak. 

As  to  the  schools  in  Ohio  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  cer- 
tainly must  not  be  inferred  that  nothing  was  learned  in  them. 
Practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  gained.  A  sufficient 
familiarity  with  English  words  was  secured  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  read  newspapers,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  and 
more  accurate  acquisitions.  I  would  not  imply  that  news- 
papers, at  that  time,  and  in  that  community,  were  very  com- 
mon. The  fact  was  quite  otherwise.  Still  it  was  true  that 
occasionally  one  might  be  seen.  And  when  dictionaries  came 
to  be  used,  many  of  the  young  people  taught  in  these  schools 
began  to  acquire  more  accurate  forms  of  pronunciation.  But 
the  best  result  of  the  work  was  the  awakening  of  a  desire  for 
larger  culture. 

The  schools  to  which  I  have  been  referring  were  the  country 
schools.  In  the  larger  towns  more  progress  had  been  made. 
In  the  town  of  Ravenna,  the  county  seat  of  Portage  County, 
the  public  school  was  quite  in  advance  of  this  rural  establish- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred.  English  grammar  was  taught : 
also  geography.     English  composition  was  one  of  the  regular 
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exercises.  A  reasonably  correct  pronunciation  of  English 
words  was  insisted  upon.  The  dictionary  became  a  necessity. 
The  teacher  of  this  school  engaged  in  his  work  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  somewhat  erratic  man,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  his  personal  influence  over  the  boys  and  girls  under 
his  charge  was  very  helpful  to  them.  I  believe  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

I  cannot  distinctly  recall  all  the  text-books  that  were  used  in 
these  schools  in  northern  Ohio.  Some  of  them,  however,  I 
remember  well.  There  was  Lindley  Murray's  English  reader. 
This  was  a  very  carefully  prepared  work.  It  was  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  very  best  English  literature  of  the 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  a 
Quaker  family.  When  a  child  his  father  took  him  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  On  reaching  maturity  he  engaged  in  business 
in  that  city  and  succeeded  in  amassing  a  fortune.  In  1784  he 
retired  from  business  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Holdgate,  near 
York,  England,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
The  English  reader  was  one  of  the  results  of  his  literary  labor. 
It  was  often  read  with  little  thought  in  the  schools.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases  the  mental  culture  afforded  by  it  was  limited. 
But  when  thoughtfully  read  it  could  not  fail  to  improve  the 
taste  and  greatly  to  strengthen  the  mental  power  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  Murray  was  also  the  author  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared English  grammar.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  method  pursued  in  that  treatise  is  the  best  adapted  to  a 
practical  mastery  of  the  English  language;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  systematic  thoroness  and  consistency  of  the 
matter  set  forth  in  the  book.  We  also  had  Morse's  Geography 
and  Porter's  Rhetorical  readers  and  Webster's  Spelling  book. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  were 
not  very  rigorously  considered.  The  examination  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  by  the  authority  of  the  county.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  certificate  which  was  granted  me  on  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1843.  The  school  which  I  was  to 
teach  was  in  the  country.  But  the  examining  board  had 
their  headquarters  at  the  county  seat.     In  this  paper  it  is  de- 
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1  that  I  was  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  also  English  grammar  and  geography.     The  signer 

of  the  paper  was,  at  that  time,  a  man  <»f  pr«  »minencc,  and  after- 
w aid  became  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  signs  the 
certificate  as  the  clerk  of  the  hoard  of  examiners. 

I  At  ns  pause  for  a  moment  and  take  note  of  three  things  in 
ct  to  these  early  Ohio  schools.  First,  let  us  consider  their 
physical  surroundings.  These  we  should  pronounce  unfit,  ill 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  schools  are  established.  But 
we  must  remember  that  these  physical  surroundings  were  inci- 
dent to  the  existing  conditions.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
were  incident  to  a  certain  inferior  state  of  civilization.  But 
this  statement  would  imply  a  falsehood.  These  dwellers 
among  the  forests  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  not  barbarians. 
They  were  men  and  women  whose  ideals  of  life  were  worthy 
of  imitation.  Nor  were  they  lacking  in  knowledge.  In  cer- 
tain lines,  at  least,  they  were  sturdy  thinkers.  Their  unde- 
veloped physical  surroundings  were  merely  an  incident  in  their 
career.  And  they  were  not  long  in  so  changing  these  sur- 
roundings as  to  make  them  fit  appendages  to  the  highest  cul- 
ture. In  considering  the  important  questions  involved,  there- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  say  that  the  physical  surround- 
ings were  of  little  significance.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  they 
were  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  what 
is  noblest  in  man  and  woman.  The  noblest  and  most  cultured 
men  on  earth  may  dwell  for  a  night  amid  the  roughness  and 
wildness  of  the  most  undeveloped  wilderness.  The  exposure 
only  makes  them  stronger  for  future  achievement. 

The  next  point  relates  to  the  educational  methods.  These, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  in  some  respects  inferior.  They 
had  not  been  carefully  thought  out.  There  was  no  developed 
system,  either  of  pedagogy  or  of  school  administration.  In 
that  particular,  therefore,  we  may  justly  claim  that  there  has 
been  progress.  The  work  of  education  has  been  sy sterna t 
The  laws  of  mental  and  moral  growth  are  more  clearly  and 
systematically  stated.  But  I  doubt  whether  they  are  more 
clearly  apprehended  than  they  were  by  some  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned schoolmasters. 
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The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  And  in  this  respect  many  of  the  old 
schools  were  quite  equal  to  anything  we  have  to-day.  I  say 
many  of  them,  for  not  every  schoolmaster  of  the  old  regime 
was  worthy  of  his  vocation.  But  it  seems  to>  me  that  in  the 
sturdy  love  of  the  truth;  in  the  exercise  of  a  gentle  sympathy 
for  the  young  in  their  labors  and  trials;  in  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  needs  of  childhood,  and  of  the  best  way  of  supply- 
ing these  needs;  in  the  ability  to  discern  the  right  thing  to  be 
done  in  an  emergency,  the  best  teachers  of  sixty  years  ago 
could  have  held  their  own  with  those  of  to-day.  I  do  not  for- 
get that  distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  as  I 
recall  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  at  that  time,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  their 
high  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  And  this  fact  was  the 
salvation  of  those  early  schools.  It  was  this  that  gave  inspira- 
tion to  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  since 
that  day  have  become  eminent  in  all  the  higher  departments  of 
life.  In  truth,  may  I  not  say  that  this  is  the  mightiest  element 
in  education  ?  May  I  not  say  that  under  all  circumstances  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  or  woman  is  worth  more  than  the  system, 
however  well  developed  this  latter  may  be  ? 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  teacher  in  those  ancient  schools  to 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  every  session  to  private  interviews 
with  the  pupils  concerning  their  difficulties  in  arithmetic  and 
other  studies.  In  these  interviews  a  free  conversation  was 
carried  on,  the  teacher  by  questions  ascertaining  wherein  the 
pupil  found  himself  unequal  to  the  work.  I  think  the  usual 
topic  was  arithmetic.  Methods  of  solving  the  difficult  prob- 
lems were  suggested.  The  application  of  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  book  was  pointed  out.  Very  often  encouraging  words 
were  spoken  to  such  pupils  as  needed  them.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  redeeming  trait  in  the  old  system.  And  may  it  not  be 
true  that  if  we  could,  in  our  own  times,  modify  our  rigorous 
classification  of  pupils  so  as  to  restore  something  of  this  old- 
time  method,  we  should  make  an  improvement  in  existing  con- 
ditions? Is  there  not  in  our  time  some  danger  that  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  submerged  in  the  system  ?     Does  not  the  highest 
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ideal  of  education  involve  something  of  the  old-time  contact 
of  mind  with  mind? 

Jn  the  year  [843  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  two  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  as  the  insti- 
tution was  then  called.  These  young  men  had  come  to  Ohio 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  both  encouraged  me  to  seek 
culture,  and  one  of  them  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  become  connected  with  the  normal  school  at 
Bridgewater.  This  was  after  I  had  tried  my  hand  as  a  teacher 
near  Ravenna,  receiving  for  compensation  eleven  dollars  a 
month  and  the  opportunity  of  "  boarding  around."  "  Go  to 
Massachusetts,"  said  one  of  my  Eastern  friends.  "  You  need 
culture,  and  that  is  the  staple  she  deals  in."  He  was  certainly 
right  as  to  the  need.  The  schools  that  I  had  attended  had 
very  inadequately  supplied  it.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been 
some  other  ways  in  which  my  mental  faculties  had  been 
awakened.  Books  were  scarce  in  those  years.  And  when 
they  could  be  found  daylight  could  not  be  wrasted  on  them,  for 
the  day  must  be  given  to  work.  But  the  evening  was  to  some 
extent  available,  not,  however,  by  the  help  of  gas,  or  kerosene,, 
or  candle.  Even  a  tallow  dip  was  too  expensive  a  luxury.  I 
remember  well  how,  after  long  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
some  extension  of  my  knowledge  of  books,  I  became  one  day 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  Roswell  C.  Smith's  Geography  and 
the  accompanying  atlas.  That  night  the  pile  of  hickory  bark 
which  I  had  accumulated  for  literary  purposes  was  sadly  en- 
croached upon.  There  was  one  inconvenience  about  this 
method  of  reading  by  firelight — it  necessitated  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  head  toward  the  fireplace.  In  this  way  all 
the  books  that  could  be  found  were  read.  But  the  number  of 
them  was  small.  In  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  put  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  joiner  and  carpenter  in  Ravenna,  the  county  seat.  I 
learned  something  about  the  trade  of  carpentry,  hut  I  learned 
a  great  deal  more  from  certain  books  that  he  had  in  his  library, 
which,  for  a  mechanic,  and  for  that  country  and  time. 
in  literary  treasures.  Here  I  read  with  eagerness  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Rome,  and  the  History  of  Greece  by  the  same 
author.     Surely  never  wight  drank  deeper  of  the  pleasures  of 
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reading*.  The  mythological  nature  of  the  legends  was  no  bar 
to  my  enjoyment.  The  Tarquins,  the  wolf,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  elder  Brutus,  were  grander  realities  to  me  then 
than  all  jack-planes  or  beauties  of  architecture.  Something 
had  also  been  learned  from  a  debating  society  in  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  membership.  Its  exercises  were  not  always 
marked  by  elegance,  or  even  grammatical  accuracy.  But  they 
furnished  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  furnished  a  useful  drill 
in  expression. 

I  accepted  the  counsel  of  my  friend.  With  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  his  friends  in  Massachusetts  I  began  my  journey. 
It  was  in  October,  1844.  Lake  Erie  was  stirred  by  a  storm  of 
unexampled  violence.  The  city  of  Buffalo  was  more  or  less 
inundated  by  water  blown  from  the  lake.  At  one  point  in  the 
road  from  Cleveland  to  that  city,  the  stage,  which  we  had  taken 
because  the  boats  were  afraid  to  face  the  storm,  was  compelled 
to  turn  out  of  the  road  because  a  schooner  had  been  blown 
across  it  by  the  storm.  My  journey  involved  many  hardships, 
financially  and  otherwise.  But  at  last  the  end  was  reached. 
Before  becoming  a  student  at  the  normal  school,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  more  funds.  By  the  help  of  the  letters 
which  had  been  given  me  by  my  friend  in  Ohio,  I  was  able  to 
secure  a  school  for  the  winter  in  the  town  of  Hingham.  After 
the  close  of  my  school  some  slight  addition  to  my  financial 
resources  was  made  in  New  Bedford  by  working  as  a  journey- 
man carpenter. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1845,  I  began  my  work  at  Bridgewater 
tinder  Mr.  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school.  To  say  that  in  its  thoroness,  its  philosophy,  and  its 
enthusiasm,  his  teaching  was  a  new  revelation  to  me  is  to  state 
the  case  moderately.  In  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  did 
I  first  find  a  mental  exercise  that  aroused  my  faculties  to  self- 
directive  work.  My  studies  hitherto  had  been  a  mere  matter 
of  instinct.  Much  of  my  reading  had  been,  in  a  manner,  pas- 
sive. It  was  not  systematic.  The  facts  learned  had  been 
marshaled  in  no  proper  order.  But  at  Bridgewater  the  mind 
was  awakened  into  a  new  consciousness.  Study  was  required 
to  be  done  for  a  purpose.     The  principal  was  famous  among 
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pilpilfl  for  what  they  railed  "the  everlasting  why." 
The  student  was  compelled  to  do  his  own  thinking,  to  stand 
upon  his  own  feet  Especially  was  I  strengthened  here  in  the 
mathematics,  for  which  I  had  little  natural  inclination.  The 
class  to  which  I  belonged  on  entering  at  Bridgewater  contained 
several  young  men  of  considerable  mental  strength,  who  have 
become  teachers  of  prominence. 

Richard  Edwards 

Bloomington,  III. 
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HISTORY  TEACHING  IN   NEW  YORK  STATE 


In  October  and  November,  1900,  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  about  1200  teachers  of  elementary  United 
States  history  and  civics : 

To  the  Principal : 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  : 

To  teachers  of  elementary  United  States  history  and  civics: 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  answers  from  teachers  of  history  in  regard  to  the 
following : 

1.  What  five  books  (not  text-books)  have  you  found  most  helpful  in 
rousing  the  interest  of  your  pupils  in  elementary  United  States  history  ? 

2.  What  three  books  for  reference  have  your  pupils  found  most  useful  in 
preparing  their  recitations  ? 

3.  What  five  books  have  you  found  most  helpful  to  yourself  in  preparing 
for  class  work  ? 

4.  Do  your  classes  in  elementary  United  States  history  make  notebooks  ? 

5.  Do  your  classes  use  blank  notebooks  or  prepared  notebooks  (like 
White's  Outline  studies  of  United  States  history  and  Ensign's  History  out- 
lines) ? 

•  6.  Do  your  classes  (a)  make  digests  of  subject-matter  in  text-book  ? 
(b)  keep  a  record  of  collateral  reading  ?  (c)  draw  historical  maps  ?  (d)  make 
charts  ?  (e)  prepare  questions  ?  (/)  debate  questions  ?  (g)  recite  topically? 
(h)  use  historical  pictures  ?  (z)  have  written  reviews  ? 

Answer  by  underscoring  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  your  classes. 

The  spirit  of  these  inquiries  is  neither  critical  nor  inquisitorial ;  and,  so 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  all  replies  will  be  considered  entirely  con- 
fidential. The  answers  will  be  carefully  tabulated,  and  helpful  results  of 
the  tabulation  will  be  published. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 

Director. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  replies  have  been  received,, 
and  a  tabulation  of  the  answers  shows  the  following : 

Replies  to  question  1  commend  the  following  books  in  the 
order  given,  each  book  mentioned  having  received  at  least  10 
votes : 

1  A  Report  prepared  by  Inspector  E.  W.  Lyttle  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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Pritt, 

\e, 
Cooper, 

Cot  tin. 

Coffin, 
Coffin, 

Cooper, 

Fiske, 

Churchill, 

Henty, 

Lossing, 

Eggleston, 

Ford, 

McMaster, 

Fiske,  Irving, 

Irving, 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt, 

Mitchell, 

Henty, 

Bancroft, 

Longfellow, 

Longfellow, 

Earle, 

Thompson, 


s  of  '76 

American  history  stories 

Uncle  Tom's  cabin 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Old  times  in  the  colonies 

Boys  of  '6 1 

Building  of  the  nation 

The  spy 

War  of  independence 

Richard  Carvel 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada 

Cyclopedia  of  the  United  States  history 

Household  history  of  the  United  States 

Janice  Meredith 

History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Life  of  Washington 

Knickerbocker's  history  of  New  York 

Hero  tales  from  American  history 

Hugh  Wynne 

With  Lee  in  Virginia 

History  of  the  United  States 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Poems 

Customs  and  fashions  in  old  New  England 

Green  Mountain  boys 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  results  may  be  in  some  cases  misleading.  The  use  of 
reference  books  in  schools  is  primarily  determined  by  what  the 
schools  happen  to  have.  Some  of  the  books  in  the  list  have 
been  widely  distributed  thru  the  liberality  of  publishers;  others 
have  a  temporary  popularity  rightly  taken  advantage  of  by 
teachers.  In  the  main  the  revelations  of  the  table  are 
encouraging. 

Each  of  the  following  text-books  in  the  order  named  receives 
indorsements  as  a  book  of  reference  for  pupils  from  19  or  more 
schools : 


McMaster, 

Barnes, 

Montgomery, 

Fiske, 

Ridpath, 

Eggleston, 

Gordy, 

Scudder, 


School  history  of  the  United  States 
Brief  history  of  the  L'nited  States 
Leading  facts  of  American  history 
History  of  the  United  States 
History  of  the  United  States 
History  of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
History  of  the  United  States 
History  of  the  United  States 
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Exclusive  of  text-books  commonly  used  in  the  study  of 
elementary  United  States  history,  each  of  the  following  list, 
in  the  order  named,  receives  10  or  more  votes : 


Bancroft, 

Charming, 

Bryant, 

Lamed, 

Jameson, 

Fiske, 

Fiske, 

Lossing, 

Hendrick, 

Hart, 

Johnson, 

Fiske, 

Irving, 

Bryce, 

Johnston, 

McMaster, 


History  of  the  United  States 
Students'  history  of  the  United  States 

Popular  history  of  the  United  States 
History  for  ready  reference 

Dictionary  of  United  States  history 

War  of  independence 

Critical  period 

Cyclopedia  of  United  States  history 

Brief  history  of  the  Empire  State 

Epochs  of  American  history 

Universal  cyclopedia 

Discovery  of  America 

Life  of  Washington 

American  commonwealth 

American  politics 

History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

History  of  the  United  States 


Higginson, 

Replies  to  question  3  show  that  the  books  most  used  by 
teachers  in  preparing  for  class  work  are,  exclusive  of  text- 
books, the  following : 

History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

History  of  the  United  States 

Complete  works 

American  revolution 

Critical  period 

American  statesmen  series 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Epochs  of  American  history 

Narrative  and  critical  history  of  America 


McMaster, 

Bancroft, 

Parkman, 

Fiske, 

Fiske, 

Fiske, 

Schouler, 

Thwaites-Hart-Wilson, 

Winsor, 


Of  the  353  schools  reporting, 
282  schools  use  notebooks; 
237  schools  use  blank  notebooks; 
45  schools  use  prepared  notebooks; 

201  schools  require  digests  of  subject-matter  in  the  text- 
books ; 

63  schools  require  records  of  collateral  reading; 

292  schools  require  historical  maps ; 

92  schools  require  charts ; 

171  schools  require  prepared  questions; 

162  schools  require  debates; 
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331  schools  require  topical  recitations; 

222  schools  use  historical  pictures; 

334  schools  use  written  revn 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  books  that  have  proved  most  effe< 
in  rousing  interest  in  the  pupils  shows  the  extreme  fondness  of 
children  for  the  dramatic,  a  fondness  much  intensified  if  the 
drama  centers  in  the  person  of  a  national  hero.  Whatever 
else  is  forgotten  the  dramatic  incident,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant, is  remembered. 

Now  the  power  that  comes  from  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
history  has  seldom  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  authors  or 
publishers  of  text-books;  and  tho  well  known  by  teachers,  it 
has  frequently  been  feared  as  unwholesome  and  dangerous. 

It  is  true  that  the  dramatic  and  the  historical  instinct  are 
seldom  happily  balanced  in  the  same  authors;  and,  in  the  read- 
ing of  imaginative  literature,  there  is  danger  that  the  young 
student  may  learn  some  fictions;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
good  teacher  and  the  function  of  a  good  text-book  to  winnow 
out  chaff.  One  of  the  best  historical  exercises  the  writer  ever 
saw  was  that  of  a  class  studying  Ivanhoe.  The  students  were 
trying  to  determine  by  careful  search  where  and  how  far  Scott 
had  departed  from  historical  accuracy. 

At  any  rate  it  is  quite  as  safe  for  the  youth  to  learn  some 
untruths  as  to  grow  up  with  a  dislike  for  things  historical,  or 
without  the  imaginative  power  of  interpretation  that  makes 
history  at  all  valuable.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  believe  that 
Henry  Hudson's  sailors  were  dissatisfied  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  six  pairs  of  trousers  and  five  jackets  as  that 
Peter  Minuit  cheated  the  Indians  out  of  millions  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Manhattan  island. 

It  is  evident  from  replies  to  question  2  that  students  in  New 
York  State  make  a  large  use  of  text-books  for  reference, 
when  the  school  has  a  good  accessible  library  adapted  to  their 
wants.  This  practice  is  to  be  commended,  specially  if  it  leads 
to  an  increased  use  of  other  kinds  of  books.  The  clearness, 
topic  brevity,  and  good  indices  found  in  most  text-books  fit 
them  practically  for  the  use  of  youth  beginning  to  form  studi- 
ous habits. 
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Moreover,  the  judicious  teacher  will  not  fail  to  let  the  class 
discover  that  text-books  sometimes  disagree  in  important 
particulars. 

Replies  to  question  3  indicate  a  large  use  of  most  excellent 
standard  works  by  teachers;  however,  inferences  drawn  from 
omissions  in  the  first  three  replies  justify  the  following  criti- 
cisms :  sources  seem  to  be  almost  unknown ;  biography  is  little 
used;  there  is  lack  of  familiarity  with  books  that  represent  the 
Southern  view  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction  period; 
the  pedagogy  of  history  is  neglected;  the  important  connection 
between  history  and  geography  has  received  little  attention, 
and  standard  American  literature  is  not  used  in  connection 
with  history  as  freely  as  is  desirable.  With  the  hope  of  better- 
ing these  conditions,  brief  lists  of  books  are  given  below. 

The  prevalence  of  good  methods  of  history  teaching  is 
shown  in  replies  4-6,  and  this  showing  was  corroborated  by 
the  large  and  excellent  exhibit  of  school  work  at  Syracuse  in 
December,  1900.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  will  seem 
surprising  if  any  teacher  of  history  in  the  State  continues  to 
require  students  to  commit  the  text  of  a  history  lesson  or  still 
resorts  to  the  corkscrew  process  of  extracting  recitations. 

Considering  that  history  has  heretofore  been  the  stepchild 
of  the  curriculum,  these  replies  show  hopeful  conditions. 
What  history  teaching  most  needs  is  a  more  generous  time 
allowance  for  the  teacher:  time  for  the  review  of  notebooks 
and  other  written  work  and  time,  especially,  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  lesson.  Wherever  the  teacher  uses  the 
library  method  in  her  own  preparation,  something  of  the 
library  method  is  sure  to  appear  in  the  work  of  the  class. 

BOOK   LISTS 

These  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  suggestive.  They  are 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  history  as 
revealed  by  their  replies. 

Sources 

Old  South  leaflets,  prepared  in  connection  with  the  Old  South  lectures 
for  young  people  :  general  series.  No.  1-22.  Old  South  work,  Boston, 
Nos.  1-100,  5  cents  each  ;  bound  in  4  vols.,  $1.50  each. 

American  history  leaflets,  colonial  and  constitutional,  ed.  by  A.  B.  Hart 
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and  Edward  Channlng;  bimonthly,    Nos.   1-30.    A.  Lovell  &  Co., 

York.      10  cents  each. 
Hart,  A    B.,ed.     Source-book  of  American  history,  edited  for  schools 
and  readers.    Macmillan.    60  cents  net. 

Hart.  A    B  .  I -<1.     American  history  told  by  contemporaries.     Macmillan. 

4  vols.,  each  $2  net. 
Barnes,  Mrs.   M.   D.,  and  Barnes,  Earl.     Studies  in  American  history. 

I).  C.  Heath.     60  cents  ;  half  leather,  $1.25. 

7  P?iy 

nerican  statesmen  series.     Houghton.     $1.25  each. 
They  include  : 

Jackson,  by  W.  G.  Sumner 

Lincoln,  by  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

Washington,  by  H.  C.  Lodge 

Webster,  by  H.  C.  Lodge 
Beacon  biographies  of  eminent  Americans.     Small.     75  cents  each. 
They  include: 

John  Brown,  by  J.  E.  Chamberlain 

Aaron  Burr,  by  H.  C.  Merwin 

Decatur,  by  C.  T.  Brady 

Frederick  Douglass,  by  C.  W.  Chesnutt 

Farragut,  by  James  Barnes 

Grant,  by  Owen  Wrister 

Hamilton,  by  James  Schouler 

Houston,  by  S.  B.  Elliott 

Stonewall  Jackson,  by  Carl  Hovey 

Jefferson,  by  T.  E.  Watson 

Robert  E.  Lee,  by  W.  P.  Trent 

Webster,  by  Norman  Hapgood 
Makers  of  America.     Dodd.     $1.00  each. 
They  include  : 

Hamilton,  by  W.  G.  Sumner 

Jefferson,  by  James  Schouler 

Robert  Morris,  by  W.  G.  Sumner 
Riverside  biographical  series.     Houghton.     75  cents  each. 
Brief  biographies,  specially  intended  for  young  people.     They  include  : 

Franklin,  by  P.  E.  More 

Grant,  by  Walter  Allen 

Hamilton,  by  C.  A.  Conant 

Jackson,  by  W.  G.  Brown 

Jefferson,  by  H.  C.  Merwin 

Paul  Jones,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood 

Lewis  and  Clark,  by  W.  B.  Lighton 

Marshall,  by  J.  B.  Thayer 

Penn,  by  George  Hodges 
In  preparation  :  Champlain,  Columbus,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Brooks,   E.   S.      Century   book   of    famous   Americans.     Century   Co., 

N.  Y.    $1.50. 
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Higginson,  T.  W.  Young  folks'  book  of  American  explorers.  Long- 
mans, N.  Y.     $1.20. 

Sparks,  E.  E.     Men  who  made  the  nation.     Macmillan.     $2.00. 

Gordy,  W.  F.     American  leaders  and  heroes.     Scribner.     60  cents. 
Books  representing  the  southern  view  of  the  civil  war  arid  reconstruction 

Curry,  J.  L.  M.  The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  considered 
in  their  relations  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  resulting 
Union.     B.F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.     $1. 

Hague,  P.  A.     A  blockaded  family.     Houghton.     $1. 

Eggleston,  G.  C.     A  rebel's  recollections.     Putnam.     $1. 

Lee,  S.  P.  New  school  history  of  the  United  States.  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.     75  cents. 

McCarthy,  Carlton.  Soldier  life  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  1861- 
1865.     B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.     50  cents. 

Page,  T.  N.     The  old  South.     Scribner.     $1.25. 

Page,  T.  N.     Social  life  in  old  Virginia.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Pollard,  E.  A.     The  lost  cause.     Treat.     $5. 

Wise,  J.  S.     End  of  an  era.     Houghton.     $2. 

Fiction 
Eggleston,  G.  C.     Southern  soldier  stories.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 
Page,  T.  N.     Among  the  Camps.     Scribner.     $1.50. 
Page,  T.  N.     In  ole  Virginia.     Scribner.     $1.25. 

Contains:  Mars  Chan;    Unc'  Edinburg's  drowning;  Meh  lady;  Ole 

'Stracted  ;  "  No  haid  pawn  "  ;  Polly. 
Page,  T.  N.     Red  Rock.     Scribner.     $1.50. 
Page,  T.  N.     Two  little  confederates.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Pedagogy 

Gordy,  W.  F.,  and  Twitchell,  W.  J.     Pathfinder  in  American  history. 

Lee  &  Shepard.     Boston.     $1.20. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  M.  D.   Studies  in  historical  method.    D.C.  Heath.    90  cents. 
Hall,  G.  S.     Methods  of  teaching  and  studying  history.     D.  C.  Heath. 

$1.50. 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.     How  to  teach  and  study  history.     Appleton.     $1.50. 
Mace,  W.  H.     Method  in  history.     Ginn.     $1.00. 
Study  of  history  in  schools ;  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven  of  the 

American  historical  association.     Macmillan.     50  cents. 
Channing,  Edward,  and  Hart,  A.  B.     Guide  to  the  study  of  American 

history.     Ginn.     $2. 
Has  very  full  and  well  prepared  bibliography. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  H.  A.     Reference  history  of  the  United  States.     Ginn. 

80  cents. 
A  topical  analysis,  with  exact  references  to  various  works. 

Geography  and  history 

Hart,  A.  B.     Epoch  maps  illustrating  American  ^history.     Longmans, 

N.  Y.     Boston.     50  cents. 
MacCoun,    Townsend.     Historical   geography    of    the    United   States. 

Silver,  Burdett.     90  cents. 
Shaler,  N.  S.     United  States  of  America.     Appleton.     2  vols.  $10. 

■ 


IX 
THE  CLASSICS   IN   MODERN   EDUCATION 

No  one,  fairly  acquainted  with  the  current  discussion  of  the 
subject,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  trend  of  opinion,  at  present,  is 
distinctly  adverse  to  the  retention  of  the  classical  languages  in 
the  place  hitherto  accorded  them  among  the  studies  designed 
for  the  training  and  development  of  youthful  minds.  The 
"  passing  of  the  classics  "  is  foreshadowed,  and  even  formally 
announced,  by  not  a  few,  as  the  next  step  in  educational  reform, 
while  others,  more  moderate  in  their  program  of  change,  con- 
fine themselves  to  demanding,  not  their  total  exclusion,  but  the 
reduction,  some  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  less,  but  all  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  of  their  relative  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  liberal  instruction.  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  how 
far  this  movement  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  healthful 
progress,  proceeding  from  a  just  view  of  the  requirements  of 
modern  life,  and  the  true  function  of  education,  and  how  far 
of  natural,  but  exaggerated,  reaction  against  the  defective 
methods  of  the  past. 

The  most  stalwart  of  classicists  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that,  whatever  their  positive  merit,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  ancient  writers  has,  during  more  than  three 
centuries,  been  constantly  declining.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the 
corresponding  rise  of  the  modern  languages  and  the  natural 
sciences,  it  follows  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for 
them  to  retain  the  predominant,  and  indeed  almost  exclusive, 
place  at  one  time  allowed  them.  This  overshadowing  impor- 
tance, by  a  not  unusual  survival  of  the  law  after  the  reason  of 
the  law  has  ceased,  they  continued  to  hold  when  the  conditions 
which  produced  and  justified  it  had  long  passed  away.  While 
the  world  moved  educational  systems  stood  still,  and  1 
they  failed  more  and  more  to  respond  to  the  changing  order 
and  the  actual  needs  of  society.  So  far  the  anti-classicists  seem 
fairly  to  have  made  out  their  case.     As  the  sphere  of  kn 
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edge  is  continually  expanding,  the  limitation,  alike  of  man's 
faculties  and  of  his  earthly  existence,  forbids  at  this  day  all 
hope  of  even  approximately  realizing  the  lofty  claim  of  Bacon, 
"  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  my  province."  Having 
reached  a  certain  point  in  our  mental  progress,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  specialize,  that  each  should  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclination  and  capacity,  should  narrow  in  order  to 
deepen  the  channel  of  his  intellectual  life. 

But  if  so  much  must  in  fairness  be  conceded  to  those  who 
very  justly  object  to  making  a  sort  of  educational  "  fetich  "  of 
the  classics,  the  case  is  widely  different  when  we  are  asked  to 
remove  them  altogether  from  the  list  of  liberal  studies,  and  to 
place  them  among  those  abstruse  and  recondite  branches  which 
it  is  quite  sufficient  should  be  kept  alive  by  a  small  band  of 
learned  experts.  Should  these  views  prevail,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  decades  classical  learning  may  indeed  still  survive  as  a 
scholastic  mystery,  but  as  a  means  of  general  culture  it  will 
virtually  have  ceased  to  exist.  That  a  change  even  so  radical 
as  this  may  after  full  inquiry  be  found  worthy  of  adoption  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  but  the  presumption  is  strongly  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  burden  of  proving  its  necessity  undoubtedly 
rests,  as  in  all  such  cases,  on  the  advocates  of  the  proposed 
alteration.  Our  remaining  space  will  be  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  arguments  most  frequently  adduced  in  its 
support. 

The  whole  system  of  classical  education,  says  one  objector, 
is  an  anachronism,  a  belated  survival  from  mediaeval  and 
monastic  times,  and,  by  reason  of  its  unseasonable  and  obstinate 
retention,  many  years  are  wasted  in  the  acquisition  of  languages 
which  are  of  no  practical  utility,  which  no  one  now  ever  speaks 
or  writes,  and  of  which  the  literatures,  however  admirable  in 
certain  aspects,  are  the  expression  of  moral,  religious,  social, 
and  political  ideas  long  since  outlived  and  abandoned.  Even 
if  it  cannot  with  justice  be  pronounced  wholly  barren  of  good 
results,  the  time  so  occupied  might,  at  all  events,  be  far  more 
profitably  employed  in  other  and  more  practical  pursuits. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  practical  value,  says  another,  the 
classical  languages  are  of  no  appreciable  service  as  a  means  of 
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culture  since  hardly  anyone  ever  really  learns  them,  and  even 

in  those  rare  ca>cs  in  which  they  have  been  fairly  master* 
youth,  the  acquisition  is  almost  certain  to  be  speedily  lost  when 
the  engrossing  interests  of  later  life  have  once  fully  ass« 
themselves.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  are  they  declared  to  be 
virtually  worthless  as  aids  to  mental  development,  hut  we  are 
furthermore  seriously  invited  to  believe  that  they  form,  where 
unfortunately  acquired,  positive  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
a  clear,  vigorous,  and  flexible  vernacular  style.  A  less  start- 
ling, perhaps,  but  still  weightier  objection,  is  that  which 
represents  the  classical  writings  as  so  deeply  tainted  with 
heathen  impurities  that  it  is  dangerous,  on  moral  grounds,  for 
the  readers  of  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  and  D'Annunzio,  of 
Swinburne  and  Wilde,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  tongue 
of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  or  that  of  Plato  and  Epictetus;  with  the 
tongue  in  which  the  Bible  was  first  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
the  West;  with  the  tongue  in  which  the  New  Testament  has 
been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us. 

Time  does  not  admit  of  taking  up  seriatim  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  position,  but  those  already 
mentioned  are  quite  sufficient,  if  well  sustained,  to  settle  the 
question  beyond  peradventure.  Before  closing  the  case  by  a 
final  decision,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  alleged  necessity  for  breaking  thus  summarily 
with  our  educational  past.  Were  our  fathers  indeed  so  hope- 
lessly wrong  that  reform  and  improvement  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  them  are  out  of  the  question,  and  that  nothing  will 
serve  short  of  absolute  demolition?  Does  it  not  seem  improb- 
able on  its  face  that  the  training  which  bore  so  large  a  part  in 
forming  the  minds  of  More,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Milton,  and 
Locke,  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Gladstone,  and 
in  this  country  of  Jefferson  and  Jay  and  the  Adamses,  father 
and  son,  and  Rutledge  and  Madison  and  the  Virginian  Cicero, 
R.  H.  Lee,  as  later  of  Webster  and  Calhoun  and,  in  a  different 
sphere,  of  Prescott  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  should  have  been 
but  an  idle  and  unprofitable  mockery,  if  not  a  posi 
moral  and  intellectual?  True,  we  cannot  mathmetically  dem- 
onstrate that  all  these  would  not  have  been  still  greater  men 
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without  any  share  of  that  classical  culture  which,  in  varying 
degrees,  they  all  possessed.  But  this  results  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  No  similar  proposition  can  be  so  demonstrated. 
In  such  matters  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  is  all  that  can 
be  attained,  and  here  it  is  so  high  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
increase  without  passing  the  indefinable  line  which  divides  it 
from  certainty.     Nor  is  the  explanation  far  to  seek. 

The  careful  study  of  the  comparative  structure  of  languages, 
and  the  transference  of  ideas  from  one  to  another,  considered 
merely  as  a  mental  exercise,  is  of  unsurpassed,  perhaps  of 
unequaled,  value.  It  calls  forth,  and  often  strains  to  the 
utmost,  the  high  powers  of  analysis  and  combination.  It  fos- 
ters habits  of  patient  and  accurate  thinking;  it  cultivates,  at 
the  same  time,  acuteness  and  breadth  of  comprehension ;  above 
all,  it  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  difference  between  words 
and  things,  between  form  and  substance,  between  the  garb  of 
the  thought  and  the  thought  itself.  And  this  last  and  most 
important  function  is  far  better  subserved  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  than  by  that  of  any  modern  language.  The 
effort  to  grasp  the  essential  idea  under  what,  to  a  modern 
reader,  are  not  only  strange,  but  often  obscure  and  perplexing 
forms  of  expression,  is  a  discipline  of  which  the  beneficial 
effect  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  has  been  acutely  observed 
that  in  translating  certain  portions  of  Thucydides  the  diction- 
ary is  less  useful  than  a  clear  head  and  a  close  attention  to  the 
context.  May  not  this  with  justice  be  extended  to  all  transla- 
tion of  difficult  passages  from  languages  far  removed  from  us, 
hot  only  by  their  construction  and  inflectional  forms,  but 
by  the  wholly  different  environment,  the  sharply  contrasted 
modes  of  life  and  thought  of  those  by  whom  they  were  used? 
Surely  ho  study  which  necessitates  clearness  of  thought  and 
concentration  of  attention  can  be  useless,  can  indeed  be  other 
than  highly  stimulating  and  beneficial  to  the  intellect. 

Anti-classicists  lay  great  and  well-deserved  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  but 
seem  to  assume  that  this  is  somehow  incompatible  with  classi- 
cal culture.  If  the  proposition  were  reversed,  it  would,  tho 
requiring  some  qualification,  be  much  nearer  the  truth.     How 
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can  a  mastery  of  the  manifold  resources  of  English  be  better 
attained  than  thru  the  necessity  of  straining  them  bo  the  w 
in  the  effort  to  render  adequately  thought  ted  in  a 

doubly  remote  as  both  foreign  and  ancient?  It  was  to  this 
feature  of  his  education,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  younger 
Pitt  attributed  that  wonderful  readiness  and  aptness  of  speech 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  well-known  saying  of  his  generous 
rival,  that  he  himself  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  but  that 
Pitt  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the  word.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us 
that  the  historian  Robertson,  to  whose  direction  of  his  youth- 
ful studies  he  acknowledges  an  incalculable  obligation,  "  con- 
stantly recommended  translation  as  tending  to  form  the  style," 
and  when  in  after  years  the  distinguished  recipient  of  this 
advice  came,  in  his  turn,  to  give  counsel  to  Zachary  Macaulay 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  his  illustrious  son,  he  earnestly 
advised  a  close  study  of  the  remains  of  Greek  eloquence  as  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  a  public  career. 

Nor  can  the  abounding  wealth  of  English  itself  be  fully 
-appreciated  without  some  acquaintance  with  languages  which 
enter  so  largely  into  its  composition.  Fortunately  for  us  who 
are  heirs  of  this  magnificent  heritage,  the  successive  generations 
of  its  builders  did  not  scruple 

"  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris." 

44  Every  country  of  the  globe,"  as  Mtiller  forcibly  puts  it, 
"  seems  to  have  brought  some  of  its  verbal  manufactures  to  the 
intellectual  market  of  England."  But  from  none  has  it  levied 
so  splendid  a  tribute  as  from  those  of  classical  antiquity.  The 
larger  number  of  English  words  are,  in  truth,  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  Latin,  while  the  Greek  contribution,  tho 
small  in  quanity,  is  of  altogether  incalculable  value.  Indeed, 
we  can  hardly  begin  to  speak  or  think  of  abstract  or  complex 
ideas  but  immediately  we  begin  to  speak  or  think  in  Latin  or 
Greek  slightly  anglicised. 

It  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  deny  that  there  have  been 
admirable  masters  of  style  to  whom  this  advantage  was  want- 
ing, but  the  vast  majority  of  English  writers  whose  works 
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have  survived,  or  are  likely  to  survive,  from  "  Dan  Chaucer 
the  first  warbler  "  down  thru  "  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,"  and  onward  to  our  own  day,  have  been  classically 
educated  men.     Is  not  Shakspere  a  giant  exception?  will  of 
course  be  asked  triumphantly,  a  challenge  which  may  easily  be 
met  by  the  counter-question,   To  what  general   rule  is  not 
Shakspere  a  giant  exception  ?     But  there  is  no  need  for  resort- 
ing to  this  Hibernian  method  of  reply;  the  supposed  exception 
will  be  found,  when  investigated,  far  more  apparent  than  real — 
in  effect,  no  exception  at  all.     To  a  pedantic  scholar  like  Jonson 
his  illustrious  antagonist  in  the  wit-combats  at  the  Mermaid 
may  well  have  seemed  to  have  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  " 
(what  indeed  to  such  a  man  would  have  appeared  great  Latin 
and  Greek?),  but  this  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  was  not  with- 
out some  tincture  of  both.     "  The  proper  measure  of  Shaks- 
pere's  education  even  scholastically,"  says  Professor  Masson, 
"  is,  that  he  was  carried  as  far  on  by  the  pedagogy  of  his  time 
as,  at  least,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  his  contemporaries."     And 
this  in  an  age  conspicuous  for  classical  enthusiasm.     All  we 
know  of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  and  the  educational 
customs  of  his  day  points  strongly  to  the  inference  that  he  was 
instructed  in  both  languages,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Latin, 
at  all  events,  must  have  been  considerable.     How,   indeed, 
could  he  at  that  period  have  learnt  Greek  at  all  except  thru  the 
medium  of  Latin  text-books?     Certain  it  is  that  the  internal 
evidence  to  be  drawn  from  his  style  and  language,  in  which  is 
shown  an  equal  mastery  of  both  the  elements  of  our  bi-lingual 
speech,  forcibly  corroborates  this  view.     It  is  not  intended  to 
assert  of  all,  or  even  of  a  majority,  of  our  celebrated  writers, 
that  they  were  profound  and  accurate  scholars,  but  in  far  the 
larger  number,  notably  in  many  for  whom  no  such  claim  can 
justly  be  made,   the   classical   flavor   is   strikingly  apparent, 
imparting,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  nameless  attraction,  an  exquisite 
and  indescribable  charm.     Milton's  poem  could  not  have  been 
written,  cannot,  indeed,  even  be  read  intelligently  and  sympa- 
thetically,  without  constant  reference  to  classical   literature. 
Nor  is  Milton,  tho  the  most  conspicuous,  by  any  means  the  sole 
example  of  this.     How  much  of  the  peculiar  merit,  whether  of 
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r  or  of  grace,  attaching  to  Spenser's  style,  or  Bacon's,  or 

emy   Taylor's,  or  Drydcn's,  or  Addison's,  or  Gray's,  or  De 

Quincey's,  or  Tennyson's,  or  Macaulay's,  or  Thackeray's*  or  to 

that  oi  the  translators  of  the  Bible  and  the  compilers  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  due  to  their  being  "  thoroly  imbued 
with  the  very  heart  and  spirit  of  ancient  letters  !  n  Much  more 
might  be  added  in  the  same  sense,  but  to  those  who  in  face  of 
the  incontestable  facts  of  literary  history  can  still  maintain  that 
such  knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  power  of  effective  expression 
in  the  mother-tongue  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  offer  further 
evidence. 

Passing  from  the  world  of  thought  to  the  world  of  action, 
it  is  observable  that  the  classics,  as  has  been  implied  already, 
have  played  a  not  less  important  part  in  the  training  of  states- 
men and  orators  than  in  that  of  the  masters  of  literature.  An 
appreciative  familiarity  with  Horace  was  wont  to  form  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  public  man  in  England 
that  the  famous  Venusian  has  been  humorously  termed  "  a  kind 
of  honorary  member  of  the  British  Constitution.'*  Walpole 
and  Pulteney,  it  will  be  remembered,  paused  in  the  midst  of  a 
parliamentary  death-grapple  to  contend  with  equal  zeal  over 
the  correctness  of  a  quotation  from  Horace.  Lord  North  has 
made  a  passage  from  the  same  familiar  and  prolific  source  the 
vehicle  for  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  verbal  wit  on 
record.  Fox,  thruout  his  checkered  career,  found  refuge  from 
the  political  disappointments  and  private  sorrows  with  which 
it  was  so  thickly  strown  in  returning  again  and  again  to  the 
classical  studies  of  his  early  days.  Gladstone  relieved  the 
tedium  of  a  wearisome  and  protracted  debate -by  turning  a 
well-known  English  hymn  into  Greek.  "  I  have  gone  back." 
says  Macaulay,  during  the  most  mournful  period  of  his  Indian 
exile,  "  to  Greek  literature  with  a  passion  quite  astonishing  to 
myself.  I  have  never  felt  anything  like  it.  I  was  enraptured 
with  Italian  during  the  six  months  which  I  gave  up  to  it;  and 
I  was  little  less  pleased  with  Spanish.  But  when  I  went  bark 
to  the  Greek,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  before  what 
intellectual  enjoyment  was."  Men  the  most  diverse  in  char 
ter  and  situation  among  those  who  have  borne  a  part  in  shaping 
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the  polity  and  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire, 
Temple,  Somers,  Swift  (whose  influence  over  contemporary 
politics  amply  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  this  class),  Bolingbroke, 
Carteret,  Hastings,  Mansfield,  Cornwall  Lewis,  Plunkett, 
Canning,  Derby,  little  as,  in  most  respects,  they  resembled  each 
other,  had  this,  at  least,  in  common.  The  leaders  in  that  great 
intestine  conflict  which  distracted  England  during  so  large  a 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Hyde,  Falkland,  and 
Charles  himself  on  the  one  side,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Sidney 
on  the  other,  were  alike  bred  in  the  school  of  the  classics. 
Nay,  Cromwell  also,  tho  this  will  probably  strike  most  readers 
as  rather  incongruous  with  the  notion  they  have  formed  to 
themselves  of  the  grim  Puritan  Protector,  had  been  a  student 
of  both  Greek  and  Latin  in  early  life,  and  retained  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  at  least,  to  hold  conversations  in  that 
language  with  foreign  ambassadors  during  the  period  of  his 
power. 

Eminent  clergymen  have,  perhaps,  carried  their  classical 
enthusiasm  to  an  even  greater  extreme  than  their  lay  brethren, 
as  witness  the  memorable  instance  of  the  learned  bishop  who 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  his  approbation  of  canonizing  Cicero. 
Nor  would  the  clerical  admirers  of  other  worthies  of  antiquity — 
Vergil,  for  example,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle — have  acknowledged 
any  inferiority  on  the  part  of  their  respective  favorites  even 
to  the  man  of  whom  Erasmus  tells  us  that  he  "  cannot  doubt  " 
him  to  have  been  "  inspired  in  some  sort  by  divinity." 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  an  acquaintance 
with  these  languages,  it  is  argued,  we  do  not  have  them,  and 
it  is  mere  conventional  cant  to  say  that  we  do.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  where  years  are  wasted  in  their  supposed 
study,  they  are  never  in  any  proper  sense  learned  at  all,  and  in 
those  rare  instances  where  they  are,  as  soon  as  grammars  and 
dictionaries  give  place  to  the  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure, 
are  promptly  forgotten.  The  argument  here  will  be  found  on 
examination  inconveniently  wide  in  its  scope.  So  far  as  this 
is  true  at  all,  it  is  true  of  all  studies  not  adapted  to  immediate 
use  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  and  every  science  and  art  not  thus 
adapted   is  equally  condemned  by  it.     Consistently  applied, 
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then,  it  will  l>e  seen  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  liberal  cul- 
ture.    After  Leaving  college  few  persona  have  a  great  deal  of 

time  to  devote  to  the  purpose  of  intellectual  -elf  improvement; 
fewer  still  are  willing  so  to  devote  it.  But,  while  bearing  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole,  such  cases  are  positively  numer- 
ous, more  so,  probably,  among  students  of  the  classics  than 
among  those  of  other  abstruse  and,  in  the  lower  sense,  non- 
practical  branches,  and  these  exceptions  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  As  regards  the  mass  of  classically  educated  men 
even,  does  it  follow,  because  they  have  failed  subsequently  to 
pursue  the  studies  of  their  youth,  that  this  early  training  has, 
therefore,  been  entirely  valueless?  Has  it  left  no  trace  of 
positive  knowledge?  Still  more,  has  it  done  nothing  to 
invigorate  the  understanding,  to  refine  the  taste,  to  extend  the 
range  of  ideas  and  of  sympathies  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been 
made  free  of  that  world-wide  guild  of  letters  which  stands  upon 
this  as  a  common  plane  and  meeting-ground,  without  distinc- 
tion of  nationality  or  mother- tongue,  nothing  to  share  at  first 
hand,  albeit  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  what  Lord  Bacon 
finely  calls  "  the  grand  catholic  communion  of  wisdom  and 
wise  men  thruout  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  "  ? 

Once  more,  it  is  said  that,  granting  the  high  excellence  of 
ancient  literature,  the  substance,  all  that  is  of  real  value  to  us 
in  it,  can  be  conveyed  thru  the  medium  of  translation.  Much 
which  is  most  valuable  would,  doubtless,  thus  be  preserved,  tho 
all  the  originals  should  have  perished,  much,  yet  far  indeed 
from  the  whole.  There  are  writings,  and  those  of  a  very  high 
order,  belonging  to  that  class  which  De  Quincey  so  happily 
denominated  the  "  literature  of  power "  in  contradistinction 
to  the  "  literature  of  knowledge,"  in  which  form  and  substance 
are  so  inextricably  blended  that  no  translation  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  original.  Poetry  in  its  subtler  manifesta- 
tions, and  prose,  where  prose  approaches  by  its  rare  quality  to 
poetic  delicacy  of  suggestion  and  perfection  of  form,  are  hardly 
transferable  to  another  tongue.  Who,  at  all  familiar  with  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  can  accept  even  the  best 
renderings  as  full  equivalents  for  his  favorite  passages?  Tho 
his  vocabulary  may  have  grown  scanty  and  his  knowledge  of 
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construction  dim,  he  would  far  rather  puzzle  out  the  Quis  te 
multd  gracilis  puer  of  Horace  in  the  Latin  than  "  take  it  in  the 
very  words "  not  "  of  Creech,"  but  of  Milton  himself.  So 
with  the  Sepibus  in  nostris  of  Vergil,  the  Nunc  it  per  iter 
tenebricosum  of  Catullus,  the  *{2  nXovre,  na\  rvpavvi,  naz 
t€XvV  t^XyV^  °f  Sophocles,  the  £1?  cparo-  rov?  S'rjdri  xart- 
Xev  <pv6i2,oo<z  ocia  of  Homer,  the  2v  jier  &  narpii  'IXiaS  of 
Euripides.  Instances  abound,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
multiply  them.  It  has  grown  to  be  almost  an  axiom  that 
poetry  is  essentially  untranslatable.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
confined  exclusively  to  poetry.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Parr,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  best  translation  of 
Tacitus,  "  I  thought  everyone  had  long  since  admitted  there 
can  be  none."  Where  can  an  adequate  translation  of  the 
De  Corona  be  found,  or  of  the  account  in  Thucydides  of 
the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  or  of  the  startling  burst  of  invective 
with  which  the  first  Oration  against  Catiline  opens,  or  of  the 
vivid  sentences  in  which  Sallust  has  painted  for  succeeding 
ages  the  deeds,  the  character,  the  appearance,  the  very  gait  of 
the  extraordinary  man  against  whom  this  invective  was  hurled? 

That  "  sense  of  felicity,"  characteristic  of  a  certain  order  of 
prose,  can  only  by  a  rarely  fortunate  stroke  be  transferred 
from  one  language  to  another,  especially  from  an  ancient  to 
a  modern  language.  Indeed,  if  this  view  of  the  sufficiency  of 
translation  is  correct,  it  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be 
confined  to  the  classics.  Why  not  depend  also  upon  transla- 
tions from  modern  authors,  of  whose  writings  it  would  be 
easy  tot  obtain  versions,  at  all  events,  more  nearly  approaching 
adequacy?  Nay,  the  substance,  all  that  is  of  so-called  practical 
use,  in  great  scientific  works,  can  be  conveyed  by  means  of 
closely  condensed  abridgments,  merely  embodying  conclusions 
and  results.  Shall  we,  therefore,  throw  aside  entirely  the 
Principia  and  the  Mecanique  Celeste ? 

But  it  is,  in  truth,  precisely  this  high  and  untranslatable 
quality  which  explains  the  enduring  hold  of  the  great  classical 
writers  upon  the  foremost  minds  of  modern  times.  Cicero  is 
said  to  have  been  the  "  one  book  "  of  more  distinguished  men 
than  any  other.     Homer,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Vergil, 
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Horace    Tacitus — hut   it   is  impossible  to  go  011    without   1 

running  \n\i>  a  mere  catalogue  of  eminent  ancient  author* 
The  most  unanswerable  vindication,  indeed,  of  the  value  of 
such  culture,  would  be  found  in  an  exhaustive  list,  if  an  ex- 
haustive list  were  possible,  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have 
been  trained  and  developed  by  it.  That  among  these  are 
numbered  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  science  would  seem 
strongly  to  indicate  that  such  studies,  so  far  from  being 
injurious  or  useless,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  are,  on  the 
-contrary,  highly  conducive  to  scientific  vigor  and  precision 
of  thought. 

As  regards  the  charge  that  they  are  morally  corrupting,  a 
similar  method  of  defense,  based  upon  the  character  of  their 
most  zealous  and  successful  votaries,  might  prove  equally 
effective,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  on  the 
.great  mass  of  readers  in  whose  behalf  such  objection  is  entered, 
the  passages  specially  referred  to — passages  which  bear,  at  any 
rate,  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  whole — make  but  little 
impression,  only  a  vague,  undefined  notion  of  something  mon- 
strous, intangible,  unnamable  being,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  them.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  these 
studies  even  more  beneficial  from  a  moral  than  from  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  while  Coleridge  was  so  strongly  per- 
suaded not  only  of  their  salutary  influence,  but  of  the 
paramount  position  to  which  they  were  entitled,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  see  their  "  ancient,  solitary  reign  "  in  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
modern  languages,  or  even  of  mathematics.  In  like  manner, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  whose  authority  upon  such  a  point 
peculiar  weight  is  due,  declares  it  to  have  been  demonstrated 
by  experience  that  the  study  of  ancient  literature  "  if  properly 
directed,  is  absolutely  the  best  means  toward  an  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties — the  one  end  of  all  lil>eral 
education." 

The  illustrations  cited  have  been  drawn  so  far  from  the 
English-speaking  race,  where  they  abound  to  the  extent  of  an 
actual  cmbarras  de  richesses,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  prevalence  of  the  classical  element  is  a  character- 
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istic,  not  of  English,  but  of  European  civilization.  Justin 
Martyr,  Laetantius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Scali- 
ger,  Casaubon,  Grotius,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon 
are  at  one  in  their  exalted  estimate  of  the  ancient  languages, 
carried,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  indeed,  to  a  point  not  far 
removed  "  this  side  idolatry.''  But  why  should  individual 
authorities,  however  high,  be  adduced,  when  the  current  of 
favorable  testimony,  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
thru  a  series  of  many  centuries,  is  unbroken  and  overwhelming  ? 
Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  in  any  wise  at  variance  with  a 
tone  of  thought  essentially  modern.  "  No  literature,"  says 
De  Tocqueville,  "  places  those  fine  qualities,  in  which  the 
writers  of  democracies  are  naturally  deficient  in  bolder  relief 
than  that  of  the  ancients :  no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
more  studied  in  democratic  ages.  .  .  They  [the  ancient  writ- 
ings] are  a  prop  on  the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of 
falling."  Not  less  to  the  point  is  the  language  of  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  Oration  at  the  Princeton  Sesqui- 
centennial.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real,  the 
prevalent  argument  for  holding  every  man  we  can  to  the 
intimate  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  All  literature  that  has 
lasted  has  this  claim  upon  us,  that  it  is  not  dead;  but  we  cannot 
be  quite  so  sure  of  any  as  we  are  of  the  ancient  literature  that 
still  lives,  because  none  has  lived  so  long.  It  holds  a  sort  of 
leadership  in  the  aristocracy  of  natural  selection.  .  .  It  is  the 
general  air  of  the  world  a  man  gets  when  he  reads  the  classics, 
the  thinking  which  depends  upon  no  time,  but  only  upon  human 
nature,  which  seems  full  of  the  voices  of  the  human  spirit, 
quick  with  the  power  which  moves  ever  upon  the  face  of 
affairs."  Jefferson,  again,  divided  from  us,  it  is  true,  by  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  time,  but  so  distinctively  modern  in  the  whole 
cast  of  his  mind  that  he  has  not  infrequently  incurred  the 
charge  of  neglecting  or  underrating  the  past,  attached,  as  is 
well  known,  a  special  value  to  the  classics,  and  assigned  them  a 
very  high  place  in  the  great  university  to  the  foundation  of 
which  the  last  efforts  of  his  long  and  laborious  lifewere  devoted. 
It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  foremost  and  most  progressive 
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nation  of  our  day,  as  regards  education,  is  likewise  the  one 
which  most  emphatically  repudiates  the  scheme  of  progress 
which  would  relegate  Homer  and  Vergil,  Plato  and  Ci 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus.   Pindar  and    Horace  to  the  dllSt  bin, 
i  best,  to  the  musty  shelves  of  a  few  secluded  students. 
In  earlier  systems  of  education  science  was  unduly  negl< 
in  favor  of  literature,  especially  of  this  particular  branch  of 
literature.     Unquestionably,  it  was  most  important  that  such 
an  error  should  be  corrected,  and  the  claims  of  science  fairly- 
considered  and  amply  allowed.     But  in  effecting  a  salutary 
reform,  can  we  not,  for  once,  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of  re- 
formers, taking  for  our  motto  the  pithy  Euripidean  aphorism 
with  which  this  paper  may  fitly  close,  Mrjdtv  ayav. 

William  Baird 

OCCUPACIA  p.  o., 
Virginia 
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DISCUSSIONS 


DO  CHILDREN   KNOW   THE   ALPHABET  ? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Library  Club  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  some  concern  to 
students  of  our  present  educational  programs.  The  president 
of  the  club  started  a  most  interesting  discussion  by  asking  the 
assembled  librarians  if  they  had  discovered  any  general  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
among  children.  An  almost  unanimous  affirmative  was  given, 
and  a  series  of  anecdotes  was  told  to  illustrate  the  very  general 
difficulty  experienced,  not  alone  in  the  use  of  a  card  catalog, — 
which  is  ever  a  mystery  to  some  souls, — but  even  in  the  use  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  Moreover, — and  this  is  the 
point  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  teachers, — 
librarians  who  have  for  years  been  dealing  with  children,  espe- 
cially those  in  charge  of  "children's  rooms,"  affirmed  that  igno- 
rance of  alphabetical  order  is  more  noticeable  of  late  than  in 
former  years.  Teachers  present  at  the  meeting  joined  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  same  fact.  We  have  recently  heard  many 
and  loud  complaints  that  college  freshmen  can't  spell;  here 
comes  an  affirmation  from  competent  observers  that  pupils  in 
our  grammar  and  high  schools  don't  know  their  letters. 

My  own  experience  in  dealing  in  a  secondary-school  library 
with  boys  who  have  been  well  trained  before  coming  to  us  con- 
firms what  was  said  at  the  meeting.  I  find  that  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  alphabetical  order.  While  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  master  the  order  of  an  arbitrary  set 
of  symbols  is  a  task  which  even  mature  minds  sometimes  fail 
to  accomplish,  I  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  immensely  import- 
ant role  played  by  the  alphabet  in  most  systems  and  schemes 
of  arrangement,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  supervise  edu- 
cational programs  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  provide  in 
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them  some  place   where  children   arc   taught   thoroly  their 
A  B  Cs. 

ery  filing  system,  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  catalog,  bibli- 
hv.  and  almost  every  sort  of  list  has  as  its  basis  and  key 
the  alphabet.  The  old  method  of  teaching  the  letters  in  a 
purely  unintelligible  and  mechanical  fashion,  now  most 
properly  abandoned  in  many  quarters,  at  least  furnished  a  child 
with  a  set  of  order-symbols  which  he  continued  to  use  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  Is  it  not  wise  to  provide  for  their 
mastery  at  some  early  point  in  the  school  curriculum  as  order- 
symbols,  and  also  to  find  a  place  for  practice  in  using  lists  and 
books  whose  order  of  arrangement  is  alphabetical  ?  I  find  that 
the  ordinary  explanation  given  for  using  a  card  catalog, — 
f.  Look  for  a  card  just  as  you  would  for  a  word  in  a  dic- 
tionary,"— fails  to  assist  very  many  boys  of  fifteen. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  am  referring  to  long- 
continued  and  systematic  work  in  running  down  entries  or  in 
what  librarians  call  "  alphabeting  "  cards.  Such  work  very 
quickly  numbs  the  alphabetic  sense  of  all  but  the  most  hardened 
experts.  The  difficulties  to  which  I  am  calling  attention  have 
been  reported  in  the  case  of  very  simple  and  elementary  cata- 
logs, dictionaries,  and  large-print  reference  books.  That  the 
difficulties  exist  cannot  be  doubted.  A  small  amount  of  fore- 
thought and  effort  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  them,  once  they 
are  recognized. 

William  Warner  Bishop 
Polytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


I  recently  gave  a  test  to  the  children  of  our  school  from  the 
second  grade  thru  the  eighth,  on  the  matter  of  ability  to  write 
the  letters  in  alphabetical  order.  As  they  have  all  been  taught 
to  read  by  practically  the  same  method  it  is  a  fair  test,  and 
represents  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  the  first  year  after 
learning  to  read  until  they  are  almost  ready  for  the  high  9Cl 

There  is  a  steady  development  from  year  to  year.  We  made 
no  trial  in  the  first  grade,  as  there  the  children  practically  pay 
no  attention  to  letters  as  such.  In  the  second  grade  they  begin 
ffercntiate,  but  even  in  this  grade  their  spelling,  et 
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rather  of  words  as  wholes,  altho  considerable  analytical  work 
is  done.  In  this  grade  some  of  the  children  took  as  long  as 
nine  minutes  to  write  the  alphabet,  while  one  did  it  as  quickly 
as  one-half  a  minute.  The  quickest  time  made  by  any  pupil 
was  one-quarter  of  a  minute;  and  the  quickest  average  time 
for  a  class  was  in  the  eighth  grades — on  second  trial — they 
averaged  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

I  think  that  everyone  will  agree  that  this  does  not  indicate 
that  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading  necessarily  prevent 
students  from  mastery  over  this  very  important  tool  for 
reference. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York 
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The  mind  of  a  child  — Hv  Knnis   RICHMOND.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
o.,  1901.      176  p.     $1.00. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  this  little  book  has 
been  given  so  comprehensive  a  title.  The  book  is  not  a  psy- 
chological study  and  presents  no  new  contribution  to  education. 
It  is,  however,  an  earnest  dissertation  by  Mrs.  Richmond,  who 
has  written  two  other  books,  Boyhood  and  Through  boyhood 
to  manhood,  and  is  written  more  for  parents  than  for  teachers. 

Mrs.  Richmond  presents  the  fallacy  of  thinking  the  early  life 
of  a  child  as  all  physical,  and  argues  strongly  for  mental  train- 
ing during  babyhood.  The  child  should  be  trained  toward 
definite  virtues,  and  the  mind  should  be  so  pre-occupied  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  the  admittance  of  bad  thoughts,  nor 
inclination  toward  bad  habits.  It  is  usually  thought  the  men- 
tal training  cannot  begin  before  the  age  of  five  or  six;  and  thus 
the  child  passes  this  valuable  formative  period  in  a  slipshod,  in- 
definite, demoralizing  manner,  and  comes  to  the  school  with 
much  to  unlearn  before  its  education  can  begin.  The  first  five 
years  present  exceptional  educational  opportunity  and,  dur- 
ing this  time,  the  child  should  have  the  best  instructor. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  book  is  largely  a  moral 
treatise  covering  the  problem  of  babyhood.  The  subjects, 
gratitude,  respect,  reverence,  and  obedience,  are  very  well 
discussed.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  subordinate  self,  and 
to  find  happiness  in  doing  for  others.  Happiness  is  not  what 
one  gets  by  doing,  but  from  the  joy  of  doing.  Parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  false  assumption  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
even-thing  is  for  self.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  deny 
self,  and  always  to  see  the  giver  behind  the  gift. 

The  danger  of  false  ideals  is  carefully  presented.     Chii 
admire  physical  strength  more  as  an  end  than  as  a  mean<.  ami 
thus  are  but  to  imitate  their  heroes  and  heroines,  irrespective  of 
moral  excellences.     Worship  is  instinctive,  but  we  must  offer 
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worthy  ideals,  or  children  will  strive  after  the  false  or  super- 
ficial. Respect  is  only  the  stepping-stone  to  reverence.  Chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  a  reason  for  obedience  besides  the  mere 
fact  of  eldership.  Criticism  of  their  elders,  while  not  to  be 
encouraged,  should  not  be  entirely  repressed.  Blind  obedience 
is  not  always  good.  Children  should  be  taught  to  obey,  not 
ourselves,  but  the  principle  back  of  us.  They  should  have 
some  opportunity  for  decision.  "  If  we  do  not  so  mold  our 
plan  of  discipline  that  by  degrees  a  child  acts  according  to  such 
reasons  as  recommend  themselves  to  his  higher  and  better 
nature,  we  shall  end,  as  we  begin,  by  insuring  nothing  but  a 
spurious  obedience  to  ourselves,  which  is  worthless  in  forming 
his  character."  The  mind  of  a  child  demands  a  reason  for 
doing.  We  should  always  be  candid  with  children,  who  have 
a  right  to  recognize  faults  in  us.  Our  lives  must  be  such  as  to 
command  respect.  Love  is  the  basis  of  obedience,  and  the 
obedience  of  love  is  virtue. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  so  false  a  concep- 
tion of  the  child-study  movement;  but,  doubtless,  she  has  seen 
only  some  of  the  weaker  work  which  ever  hangs  on  the  out- 
skirts of  reform.  As  one  reads  thru  the  many  pages  of  plati- 
tudes, he  wishes  he  might  come  on  some  of  the  original  data 
which  characterize  modern  American  books  on  this  subject. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  book,  with  all  its  good  things,  is  a 
little  tiresome  to  read,  and  would  have  been  immensely  im- 
proved had  it  been  more  genetic  in  treatment. 

Probably  the  introduction  and  the  appendix  are  the  best 
parts  of  the  book.  The  former  contains  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  disregard  of  the  claims  of  childhood  so  charac- 
teristic of  modern  married  life.  The  solemn  contract  of  mar- 
riage is  entered  upon  with  little  thought  of  children  as  its 
great  mission,  who  are  too  often  the  unwelcomed  accidents  of 
marriage,  and  not  its  supreme  object.  It  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting to  see  this  vital  subject  so  well  treated  by  a  woman.  The 
appendix  contains  some  very  valuable  glimpses  into  the  present- 
day  problems  of  British  education.  The  weaknesses  of  its 
public  system  of  education  for  boys  are  indicated;  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  girls,  on  similar  lines,  is  strongly 
denounced.     Mrs.  Richmond,  as  she  records  herself,  is  one  of 
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''those  who  aver  thai  the  principal  duties  of  woman,  as  a 
woman,  arc  those  of  wife  and  moth  A  woman  is  not, 

has  been,  never  will  be,  in  the  least  like  a  man,  any  more 
than  a  man  is.  has  been,  or  ever  will  he,  like  a  woman."  "  We 
cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  education  of  one  who  is 
to  became  a  woman  can  he  identical  with  that  of  one  wh< 
become  a  man ;  we  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cation  of  one  who  is  to  become  a  man  can  be  identical  with 
that  of  one  who  is  to  become  a  woman.'' 

The  book  is  largely  one  of  English  ideals  and  is  written 
from  a  consideration  of  English  problems;  nevertheless,  it  con- 
tains many  things  of  great  interest  to  American  parents  and 
those  interested  in  childhood. 

Preston  W.  Search 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry — By  Fabian  Wakk. 
International  Educational  Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901. 
300  -f-  xiii  P-     $1.20. 

Those  who  had  read  Fabian  Ware's  Educational  reform 
could  but  be  interested  in  any  announcement  of  a  new  work  by 
him.  The  keen  present  interest  in  industrial  and  commercial 
education  makes  any  treatment  of  the  educational  foundations 
of  commerce  and  industry  welcome.  In  this  latest  number 
of  the  time-honored  International  Series,  the  man  and  the  sub- 
ject come  pat  upon  a  need. 

Mr.  Ware's  book,  written  primarily  for  an  English  public, 
is  of  interest  to  American  readers,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
command  attention  from  a  wider  reading  public  in  France  and 
Germany.     In  brief,   it  is  a  comparison  of  the  educational 
systems  of  these  four  modern  nations,  and  an  attempt  to  trace 
these  systems  back  to  their  aims  and  motives,  and  th 
ascertain  "  educational  intentions."     The  author  writes 
the  educational,   rather  than   the  industrial  and  commercial 
view-point.     He  speaks  as  the  educational  expert,  and  there 
is  lacking  the  spirit  either  of  the  man  of  affairs  or  the  student 
of  industry  and  commerce  in  a  scientific  sense.     The  re' 
of  education  to  commerce  and  industry,  we  are  told,  is  "  gen- 
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erally  recognized."  therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted.  Some 
readers  will  feel  that  Mr.  Ware  has  here  assumed  too  much, 
and  will  charge  him  with  having  taken  for  granted  the  thesis 
of  his  book;  but  he  makes  his  plan  perfectly  clear  from  the  first, 
and  closely  adheres  to  it  thruout.  The  book  is  an  illuminating 
study  of  modern  education  in  its  assumed  relation  to  trade  and 
industry. 

Chapter  I  sketches  the  growth  of  the  national  systems  of 
education.  A  "  national  system  "  is  taken  to  mean,  at  least, 
one  that  "  meets  all  the  varied  needs  of  a  nation  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  common  national  purpose."  In  this  comprehen- 
sive definition  the  author  includes  the  school  systems  of  the 
American  States.  Two  main  causes  are  found  for  the  growth 
of  these  national  systems :  new  conditions  for  all  labor,  and  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  industry  that  require  better  trained 
intelligences  for  leaders.  The  first  has  resulted  in  an  improved 
general  education  for  all  classes  of  people,  and  the  second  in  a 
special  education  for  those  who  by  fortune  or  merit  are  to  rise 
to  responsible  positions.  Educational  changes,  from  which, 
national  systems  have  grown,  are  traced  to  the  social  changes 
attendant  upon  the  industrial  revolution.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  possible  influence  of  education,  and  the  belief 
expressed  that  the  future  will  find  that  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  it.  In  the  light  of  these 
principles  Mr.  Ware  traces  the  evolution  of  the  so-called 
national  systems  of  education  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  adds  some  description  of  them  as 
they  to-day  exist. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  England — the  first  reviewing 
the  failure  of  voluntary  efforts  to  supply  the  demands  for 
education,  with  the  lessons  of  those  failures,  and  the  second 
setting  forth  the  attempts  of  the  English  government  to  es- 
tablish educational  foundations.  The  interesting  question  is 
raised  as  to  why  England,  the  country  from  whence  sprang  the 
great  inventions  that  were  at  the  basis  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion out  of  which  educational  systems  have  grown,  should  be 
the  last  of  the  nations  to  establish  a  national  education.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere  thruout  the  book,  questions  are  raised  rather 
than  solutions  offered.     The  author  treats  most  satisfactorily 
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the  matter  of  true  regard  that  one  nation  should  have  for  the 
scheme  of  education  in  another.  "  Imitation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries." says  lie.  "  will  never  help  us  to  build  up  a  national 

:em  of  education.     The  first  thing  we  need  to  learn  from  a 

eful  o  >mparative  study  of  foreign  schools  is  that  each  nation 
must  build  up  the  educational  system  best  suited  to  its  own 
requirements  and  best  adapted  to  the  national  genius  of  its 
people"  (p.  56). 

The  educational  system  of  Germany  is  traced  in  the  chang- 
ing social  and  political  conditions  following  the  peace  of  1648, 
down  thru  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  and  so  on  to  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  began  modern  German  schools. 
Students  of  general  pedagogy  and  of  technical  education  will 
no  doubt  be  struck  by  the  statement  that  Pestalozzi  founded 
technical  education  in  insisting  that  "  practical  skill  was  one 

the  necessary  acquirements  of  education."  At  no  place  is 
Mr.  Ware's  book  stronger  than  in  his  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  general  and  technical  education  in  Germany;  no  other 
part  of  his  message  is  so  sorely  needed.  In  these  days  of 
emphasis  on  technical  schools,  bearing  a  "  made-in-Germany  " 
stamp,  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  wholesome  truth  that 
German  industrial  and  commercial  success  is  due  more  largely 
to  sound  general  education  than  to  that  of  her  technical  schools. 
"  Those  who  seek  for  the  educational  foundations  of  Ger- 
many's past  commercial  success  must  study  her  Realschulen 
and  Ober-Realschulen ;  they  must  consider  the  way  in  which 
she  has  educated  and  trained  the  teachers  of  these  schools;  and, 
above  all,  they  must  ponder  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  wide  and  general  modern  curriculum  which  the  govern- 
ment insists  that  these  schools  shall  adopt"  (p.  144).  This 
statement  may  find  general  acceptance,  but  such  can  hardly  be 
expected  for  one  in  the  concluding  chapter  wherein  it  is 
asserted  that  Germany  has  less  of  special  education  than  any 
other  of  the  countries  treated  (p.  287). 

French  industrial  and  commercial  schools  are  given  their 

:ng  in  the  scheme  of  general  education.  Here,  again,  the 
method  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  system.  This  chapter 
closes  with  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  commercial 
schools  now  being  conducted  in  France.     In  the  tendencies  of 
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French  education  the  author  finds  a  strife  between  the  technical 
and  the  purely  educational  ideal,  and  in  the  results  of  this  con- 
troversy, he  thinks,  will  be  found  the  moral  fate  and  the 
material  prosperity  of  France. 

A  more  hopeful  note  for  education  in  a  democracy  occurs 
in  the  chapter  on  the  United  States.  American  teachers  are 
said  to  be  freer  "  from  conventional  restrictions  and  more  dar- 
ing in  the  originality  of  their  experiments  than  those  of  any 
other  country. "  The  author  sees  danger  to  American  schools 
from  the  weakness,  selfishness,  and  corruption  of  educational 
charlatanism;  this  he  premises  is  inherent  in  a  democracy.  As 
saving  schools  from  the  threatened  dangers,  Mr.  Ware  regards 
with  favor  the  growth  of  centralized  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
educational  expert.  On  the  whole  the  last  chapter,  dealing 
with  the  United  States,  will  have  least  interest  to  American 
readers,  but,  like  some  of  the  others,  it  makes  one  wish  that 
information  had  been  secured  at  first  hand  and  more  nearly  up- 
to  date. 

Many  phases  of  the  book  suggest  themselves  as  worthy  of 
notice:  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  liberal  and 
professional  training  for  teachers;  hasty  generalizations  from 
a  cursory  examination  of  foreign  schools  is  depreciated; 
"  cocksureness  "  in  dealing  with  educational  problems  in  dis- 
couraged; and,  best  of  all,  in  every  part  there  is  a  healthful 
respect  for  sound  learning.  Mr.  Ware  has  given  a  timely  and 
stimulating  book,  written,  it  is  true,  from  the  English  stand- 
point, but  none  the  less  of  interest  and  value  to  Americans. 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick 

Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

The  Association  of  American  I  niversitic 
greToVpithD. De"  other  ^dies  that  concern  themselves  with  the 

standards  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  have  o\ 
looked  the  herculean  efforts  of  one  valuable  coadjutor.  This 
is  no  less  an  institution  than  the  world-famous  Arkansas 
Normal  College  at  Jamestown,  Ark.,  a  community  of  130 
inhabitants,  which  college  sheds  its  genial  rays  in  many  direc- 
tions and  over  considerable  distances.  The  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1899- 1900  tells  us  that  the 
Arkansas  Normal  College  at  Jamestown — which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confused  with  the  Arkansas  Normal  School  at 
Sulphur  Rock — has  three  male  and  three  female  teachers;  60 
male  and  58  female  students;  no  graduating  class  in  1899- 1900; 
no  children  in  the  model  school  (which  deficiency  is  made  up 
for  by  having  38  weeks  in  the  school  year) ;  no  volumes  in 
library;  $5000  worth  of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and 
scientific  apparatus;  no  income  reported  for  1899-1900;  and  no 
benefactions  received  in  that  year. 

The  president  of  the  Arkansas  Normal  College  at  Jamest 
is  J.  L.  Graham,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  He  announces  that 
his  institution  is  "A  normal  school  for  the  masses  [118  of 
whom  had  arrived  in  1899-1900]  :  thoro,  practical,  moral, 
religious,  and  non-sectarian. "  We  feared  that  the  Arkansas 
Normal  College  was  "  religious"  and  fancied  that  it  was  also 
"  moral,"  when  we  read  the  following  letter,  written  under  d 
of  March  3,  1902. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

If  you  are  interested  in  the   honorary  doctorate   of  Ph  ill    he 

pleased  to  correspond  with  you  regarding  the  same. 

The  Arkansas  Normal  College  was  chartered  in  1895  and  since  that  time 
has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  normal  colleg* 
the  southwest  but  being  young  has  not  yet  secured  a  very  large  Alumni 
Association  therefore  we  have  decided  to  confer  a  few  honorary  degrees  or* 
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men  of  prominence  as  yourself  in  order  to  increase  our  Alumni  and  thus 
further  extend  our  influence  and  usefulness. 

The  membership  fee  in  our  Alumni  Association  is  $25  and  should  you 
•decide  that  you  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  this  association  you 
will  please  write  me  by  return  mail  giving  a  brief  history  of  your  scholastic 
and  professional  work. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  immediately  as  the  number  on  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  confer  honorary  degrees  is  limited  and  I  desire  to  complete  the  list 
as  early  as  possible. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  Graham,  Pres. 

Dictated  to  L. 

What  first  attracted  our  attention  in  this  letter  was  the  fact 
that  the  fee  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Arkansas  Normal  College  was  considerably  more  than  that 
established  by  the  Alumni  Associations  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  other  institutions 
that  may  be  said  to  be  competitors  of  Arkansas  Normal  College. 
But  no  doubt  the  advantages  and  associations  that  follow  from 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Arkansas  Normal 
College  justify  a  rather  higher  membership  fee  than  is  usual 
elsewhere. 

We  ought  in  fairness  to  add  that  President  Graham,  A.  B., 
Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  believes  Jamestown,  Ark.,  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  on  the  south  side  of 
White  River,  six  miles  from  Batesville. 


The  admirable  article  on  this  subject  by  Prin- 
TJ&ch™ageS  °f    ciPal  William  McAndrew  of  Brooklyn,  which 

is  printed  in  The  World's  work  for  February, 
ought  to  be  widely  read  and  discussed.  The  pith  of  the  matter 
is  in  this  sentence  of  Mr.  McAndrew's :  "  You  clap  your  hands 
together  when  speakers  glorify  the  great  American  public 
school,  but  you  grasp  your  pocket  when  the  school  tax  is  begin- 
ning to  look  large."  The  fundamental  and  besetting  Ameri- 
can vice  is  a  .  sort  of  unconscious  hypocrisy,  and  Mr. 
McAndrew  points  to  one  more  instance  of  it.  Endow  and 
support  schools  liberally  in  the  abstract,  but  starve  the  teachers 
in  the  concrete,  if  you  can.  The  excise  question  in  New  York 
city  is  what  is  called  a  "  burning  issue  "  because  of  the  same 
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fundamental  hypocrisy.  So  long  as  the  so-called  "  American 
Sabbath  " — whatever  thai  means — is  established  and  pro- 
tected in  the  abstract,  it  make-  little  difference  what  happens  to 

it  in  the  concrete. 

The  American  people  must  one  day  face  thi>  crucial  ques- 
-Will  you  pay  for  good  schools?     It  is  no  u  k,  Do 

you  believe  in  good  schools?  for  the  answer  would  he  an  en- 
thusiastic and  parsimonious,  "  yes."  For  a  community  that 
both  believes  in  good  schools  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
■mmend  the  principle  of  the  Davis  salary  law  described  by 
Mr.  Mc Andrew  in  the  article  referred  to.  It  is  the  best  law 
of  its  kind  upon  any  statute  book,  and  New  York  is  infinitely 
the  gainer  because  of  it. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Francis  \Y. 
Colonel  Parker  Parker  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  the  many 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  He  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  disease  which  had  fastened  itself  upon 
him  was  looked  upon  as  troublesome  rather  than  as  fatal.  His 
career  is  now  closed,  and  his  name  and  fame  have  passed  into 
history. 

No  such  personality  as  his  has  appeared  before  in  American 
education.  His  visions  were  those  of  a  seer  and  his  zeal  that 
of  a  true  prophet  of  the  ideal.  His  passionate  love  for  both 
nature  and  man,  his  fervent  faith  in  democracy,  and  his  over- 
flowing affection  for  childhood  were  the  mainsprings  of  his 
great  nature,  and  they  made  him  a  teacher  by  necessity  as 
as  from  choice.  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  were  the  immedi- 
ate scenes  of  his  labors,  his  trials,  and  his  triumphs,  but  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  country — north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
came  to  know  his  face  and  form  and  to  feel  the  uplift  of  the 
inspiration  that  he  gave  wherever  he  went. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  work.  A  great  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and 
a  noble  example  of  American  manhood  has  passed  away. 
Peace  to  his  ashes ! 


Professor  Burgerstein  is  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his 
Handbuch  dcr  Schulhygiene,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
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Netslitzky.  The  new  edition  will  be  practically  a  new  book,  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  first,  and  containing  an  incom- 
parably greater  amount  of  material.  In  order  to  accomplish 
his  end,  Professor  Burgerstein,  who  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
European  authority  on  school  hygiene,  has  secured  the  co- 
operation of  numerous  scientists,  so  that  his  new  book  is  full 
of  valuable  and  original  contributions.  Burgerstein' s  studies 
of  fatigue  were  very  stimulating,  and  he  has  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  called  attention  to,  and  worked  up  the  hygienic 
conditions  under  which  the  teachers'  work  is  done.  His  forth- 
coming volume  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  literature 
of  education. 


The  annual  annotated  Bibliography  of  Education,  prepared 
by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  will 
appear  this  year  and  hereafter  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  June  instead  of  in  the  issue  for  April,  as  heretofore.  The 
additional  time  is  needed  to  complete  and  perfect  the  bibli- 
ography for  the  calendar  year  preceding. 


The  dignified  and  appropriate  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  installation  of  President  Remsen  as  Mr.  Gilman's- 
successor,  attracted  a  large  and  representative  assemblage  to 
Baltimore,  and  served  to  impress  once  more  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people  the  worth  and  wide-reaching 
influence  of  the  higher  education. 


Preparations  are  far  advanced  for  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing and  attractive  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation at  Minneapolis  July  7-11  next,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Beardshear. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  8,  1902.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  upon  the  general  topic  of  M  Education  North  and  South." 

Man  has  domesticated  himself  by  civilization  because,  like 
nearly  all  the  other  seven  score  species  that  have  been  tamed, 
he  is  by  nature  gregarious.  He  became  a  political  animal, 
because  long  before  he  was  a  social  being — a  socius.  Pro- 
longed solitude  tends  toward  imbecility,  especially  in  the 
young,  as  all  the  isolation  cases  by  accident  or  design  show. 
The  solitary  cell  teaches  man's  dependence  upon  man.  The 
defects  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  largely  due  to  restriction 
in  the  surface  of  contact  with  their  fellow-beings. 

In  view  of  this,  sociology — a  new  and  as  yet  very  crude 
science,  but  full  of  vast  problems  for  the  future — now  insists 
that  education  is  solely  a  social  question,  and  all  its  w<  >rk  may 
be  described  as  fitting  for  society  and  civic  life.  Its  grave 
indictment  against  the  school  may  be  roughly,  and  perhaps  a 
little  strongly,  characterized  as  follows : 

1.  It  shuts  the  child  up  away  from  the  home,  nature,  and  the 
street,  where  he  can  truly  live,  and  there  enforces  an  artificial 
and  sessile  life,  using  few  muscles  save  those  that  wag  the 
tongue  and  now  more  and  more  the  pen;  inverting  nature's 
order,  with  insufficient  air  and  perhaps  light;  condemning  the 
eye  to  monotonous  zigzag;  and  giving  rise  to  booksful  of 
school -bred  diseases. 
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2.  The  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  high  school,  col- 
lege, university,  technical,  and  professional  grades  are  not  well 
articulated,  so  that  there  is  waste  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  Each  type  of  institution  is  too  independent  of  the 
others,  and  there  are  both  gaps  and  overlappings. 

3.  Successive  grades  in  the  same  institution  are  too  isolated, 
one  from  the  other.  Promotion  methods  are  clumsy  and  me- 
chanical. Pupils  lack  association  with  older  children  which 
they  had  in  the  ungraded  system,  where  the  elder  were  of  great 
help  to  the  younger. 

4.  The  curriculum  is  isolated  from  life,  sometimes  dealing 
with  ancient  subject-matter,  useless  in  the  modern  world,  and 
perpetuating  old  traditional  methods  long  after  they  are 
superseded  by  the  progress  of  business,  science,  and  letters, 
and  being  thus  always  belated  by  a  greater  or  less  interval. 

5.  Its  persistent  gravity  is  toward  form  instead  of  content — 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  instruction  in  the  three  R's  being 
purely  vacuous  form ;  language  tending  to  take  precedence  of 
meaning,  method  of  substance,  and  mechanism  of  life. 

6.  The  curriculum  is  prescribed  with  wooden  uniformity. 
Under  the  system  of  close  supervision,  the  teacher  has  no 
initiative  to  bring  to  bear  his  or  her  own  personality,  but  is  the 
inspector's  assistant. 

7.  The  science  taught  is  bookish,  abstract,  memorized,  and 
not  applied  to  life. 

8.  The  pupil  is  isolated  even  from  his  mates,  and  not 
allowed  to  help  them.  The  natural  stimulus  of  emulation, 
which  is  such  a  power  in  the  world,  is  checked. 

Lastly,  the  branches  are  isolated  and  neither  correlated 
with  each  other  nor  co-ordinated  with  the  nascent  stages  of 
the  growing  mind. 

If  this  extreme  characterization  were  correct,  the  school 
would  be  a  ghastly,  artificial,  desiccated  thing  indeed,  made  up 
of  pretenses  and  make-believes.  It  would  distinctly  dis- 
qualify for  life  and  maim  and  handicap  its  victims.  Children 
would  not  live  in  any  true  sense  in  school,  because  nothing 
would  truly  need  to  be  done.  They  would  be  exotics  away 
from  their  natural  habitat  and  little  affected  by  the  personality 
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<>f  the  teacher,  even  principals  being  more  and  more  adminis- 
trative officers  withdrawn  from  the  pupils  and  the  m<>re  they 
fitted  for  school  the  more  they  would  be  unfitted  for  life. 

ggerated  as  this  view  is,  there  are  always  tendencies  in 
education  that  tend  to  make  school  life  a  thing  apart,  peculiar 
and  formal. 

But,  happily,  there  are  countervailing  and  opposite  tenden- 
w  ays  more  or  less  active,  and  to  roughly  estimate  and  list 
some  of  these  is  my  purpose  to-day. 

To  begin  with,  language  itself  is  in  its  nature  and  origin  a 
purely  social  organism.  It  is  primarily  to  express  one's  own 
ideas.  The  child  should  never  be  compelled  to  say  anything 
unless  he  has  something  to  say.  Speech  is  never  for  its  own 
sake  and  should  never  be  studied  apart  from  content  by  the 
young.  For  them  the  spoken  should  have  constant  precedence 
over  written  words.  The  habit  of  utterance  without  having 
something  that  presses  for  expression  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  honesty  between  man  and  man,  and  loosens  the  social 
bond.  Better  yea  and  nay  than  the  verbal  inflation  and  verbi- 
geration with  which  we  seek  to  endow  those  who  have  nothing 
to  say,  and  whose  mental  vacuity,  if  left  undisguised,  might  be 
a  wholesome  spur.  Language  does  its  social  function  best  in 
free  conversation  between  pupils  and  teacher.  Nothing  so 
sharpens  the  mind  and  quickens  thoughts  as  seeking  and  find- 
ing facts  and  truths  in  common.  Wherever  children  speak, 
and  especially  write,  without  a  very  real  and  urgent  content, 
they  are  demoralized  and  their  education  is  anti-social. 

Again,  young  children  are  imitative  to  a  degree  that  neither 
they  nor  their  teachers  have  until  lately  dreamed  of.  Some  ex- 
treme psychologists  now  hold  that  everything,  even  origination 
and  invention,  is  a  product  of  imagination.  It  works  uncon- 
sciously and  almost  hypnotically.  A  late  writer  collected  a  list 
of  scores  of  fads  that  spread  thru  a  class,  school,  and  the  youth- 
ful community.  This  apish  faculty  pitches  upon  accent,  gait, 
manner,  dress,  mode  of  speech,  all  the  automatisms,  habits, 
and  morale,  like  infection,  and  is  often  most  potent  without  a 
word  of  instruction  or  knowledge.  Fashions,  beliefs,  and 
conduct  are  conveyed  by  contagion.     The  teacher,  the  older 
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and  especially  admired  pupils,  and  natural  leaders  can  be 
utilized  as  radiators  of  moral  and  social  influence  in  innumer- 
able ways  by  a  tactful  teacher;  and  if  he  or  she  be  a  favorite, 
there  is  almost  nothing  about  his  or  her  own  personality  which 
is  not  thus  infectious.  The  same  to  some  extent  is  true  of  the 
influence  of  heroes  in  history  and  typical  characters  in  litera- 
ture. Great  and  golden  deeds  often  seem  best  taught  with  no 
moral  or  obligation,  because  the  child's  intuitions  are  deeper 
and  stronger  than  its  consciousness.  Every  teacher  who  would 
be  instructed  in  this  theme  now  has  happily  at  his  disposal  a 
most  suggestive,  compact,  and  new  body  of  psychological 
literature. 

The  school  itself  should  inspire  esprit  de  corps.  Nothing 
is  stronger,  especially  in  boys,  than  the  gang  spirit  which  in 
the  early  teens  underlies  all  their  spontaneous  organizations, 
predatory,  athletic,  and  even  cultural.  All  scope  should  be 
given  the  very  harmless  expression  of  this  instinct.  The 
young  are  teaching  others  social  morality  thus  far  faster  than 
the  school  can  do.  This  very  spirit,  a  little  enlarged  and 
matured,  has  often  become  love  and  pride  of  the  school  as  such, 
and  expresses  itself  in  decoration  of  the  room,  improvement 
of  the  grounds,  and  even  care  of  the  building.  Inter-school 
competitions  and  victories  widen  the  social  purview.  At  Ab- 
botsholme  generations  of  students  have  made  many  acres  of 
rubbish,  dumping,  and  underbrush  blossom  like  a  garden;  have 
trained  other  acres  for  playgrounds;  erected  band  stands, 
sheds,  and  seats  for  games;  built  bird  and  animal  houses;  and 
made  the  school  the  center  of  veritable  home  instincts. 

Again,  self-government  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  a  sphere  of  school 
life  and  conduct.  Not  only  order  in  the  schoolroom,  attend- 
ance, excuses,  points  of  honor,  dress,  regimen,  etc.,  have 
been  safely  left  to  pupils  who  have  thus  been  trained  to  re- 
sponsibility, but  in  boarding  schools  we  have  many  an  example 
of  purely  spontaneous  and  elaborate  social  organization  of  the 
tribe  and  clan  spirit  and  stage,  recapitulating  human  evolution 
and  instituting  and  defining  property  rights,  having  courts 
and  penalties,  reforming  abuses,  developing  little  industries, 
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systems  of  exchange  and  trade  and  even  devising  con 
(see,  c.  g.,  Johnson's  Rudimentary  society,  Sheldon's  Student 

rge  junior  republic,  my  Story  of  a  sandpile,  etc.). 

Again,  the  isolation  between  the  home  and  the  school  can  be 

ameliorated,  and  here  we  have  many  scattered  experiments 

which  need  to  be  carefully  collected  that  we  may  profit  by 
Successful  experiments.  The  school  should  be  made  in  the 
image  of  the  home,  should  be  the  home  projected  and  enlarged, 
just  as  the  teaching  instinct  at  its  best  is  at  bottom  identical 
with  the  parental.  Probably  only  in  the  lower  classes  are  the 
children  really  overburdened  by  home  duties,  and  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  they  should  do  far  more,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  home  or  school  would  be  most  helped  by  closer 
rapport  with  the  other.  In  this  country  we  have  in  several 
places  successful  mothers'  meetings — perhaps  fortnightly,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  session  in  the  building.  Here  school 
lunches,  cooking,  economic  marketing,  the  home  life,  mending, 
and  questions  of  discipline  and  reading  have  been  discussed 
with  great  profit.  Even  ignorant  mothers  have  been  attracted 
and  even  provoked  to  talk  when  the  topics  touched  closely  upon 
their  own  life  and  that  of  their  children.  Fathers'  meetings, 
since  the  old  day  of  the  district  school  and  the  semi-annual  or 
quarterly  meetings,  are  less  known.  But  we  have  many 
associations  of  parents  who  listen  to  lectures  or  hold  dis- 
cussions on  the  school  tax  or  vote,  on  school  buildings  and 
sites,  hygiene,  curriculum,  etc.  In  some  German  cities  there 
are  local  committees  of  perhaps  a  score  of  representative 
parents,  who  are  organized  and  take  active  interest  in  the 
local  and  external  questions  of  education.  Altho  this  work  is 
one  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  already  over- 
burdened, its  results  are  always  spoken  of  with  enthusi 
There  are  many  forms  of  such  special  co-operation 
home  and  school,  from  that  of  Detroit  to  that  of  Brookline. 

The  home  should  be  served  by  every  child,  who  should  feel 
himself   a    useful    and    integral    member  of   it   with    du 
Every    girl    should    cook,    sew,    clean,    polish,    and    perhaps 
wash;  have  something  to  do  with  flowers;  develop  some  do- 
mestic taste  and  pride  in  place  of  the  shame  so  often  fell 
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high-school  girls  for  their  lowly  homes,  for  which  their  educa- 
tion so  often  breeds  calamitous  distaste.  They  should  be 
reminded  that  too  soft  hands  in  the  young  suggest  a 
soft  brain;  that  hand  and  brain  both  grow  and  are  educated 
together.  The  kitchen  is  the  heart  of  the  home;  its  industries, 
intelligently  understood,  are  among  the  most  educational  of  all 
possible  influences ;  and  to  overcome  the  alienation  school  often 
breeds  for  home  life  in  the  modern  American  girl  is  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems. 

Boys,  too,  should  have  chores  with  coal,  wood,  fire,  the  yard, 
snow,  errands  to  market,  repairs,  pets,  and  especially  in  vaca- 
tion should  be  taken  up  into  the  industrial  or  social  life. 
While  cleanliness  is  a  virtue,  never  overpraised,  to  get  dirty 
is  often  a  duty,  the  recovery  of  which  gives  a  new  access  of 
self-respect.  We  teach  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  perhaps  our  Saxon  forefathers,  but  neglect 
our  own.  The  struggle  of  middle-class  parents  to  exempt  their 
children  from  home  work  is  often  pathetic.  They  study  Sloyd, 
which  was  originally  nothing  but  the  curricularization  of  the 
home  industries  of  Swedish  peasants;  study  attenuated  and 
isolated  manual  and  industrial  methods  of  training,  which  are 
only  the  home  duties  of  children  of  some  other  age  or  place. 
We  teach  the  Indian  to  make  butter,  harnesses,  carpentry,  and 
blacksmithing  despite  the  fact  that  a  better  curriculum  for  him  ' 
could  be  devised  in  making  bows  and  arrows,  pottery,  bead  and 
basket  work,  canoes,  moccasins,  and  other  indigenous  arts, 
which  are  being  lost. 

The  home  is  the  mother  of  the  school,  which  has  almost  dis- 
owned it.  They  are  often  rivals,  while  the  whole  duty  of  the 
true  teacher  is  only  to  perform  certain  special,  parental 
functions. 

Again,  play  mirrors  and  epitomizes  life.  The  play  world 
reproduces  in  rudimentary  form  the  serious  business  of  both 
primitive  and  modern  man.  The  doll  is  far  less  often  a  baby 
than  ah  adult  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  the  child's  ideas. 
On  the  Groos  theory  play  is  practice  of  what  children  will  do 
when  they  are  grown-ups,  and,  on  what  I  believe  a  larger  and 
truer  theory,  it  especially  supplements  and  complements  future 
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life  by  exercising  faculties  that  will  Income  useless,  but  must 
be  1  id,  like  the  tadpole's  tail,  if  they  are  to  vanish  and 

stimulate  the  growth  of  higher  powers  that  take  their  place. 
The  child  is  whole  only  when  he  plays,  and  most  plays  are  a 
fore-school  for  the  social  instincts.     The  rules  of  the  game 

ich  forbearance,  justice,  respect  for  others,  and  most  of  the 
social  virtues.  Thus  a  curriculum  of  plays  and  games  can 
develop  almost  every  good  quality,  and  wherever  it  can  l>e 
turned  on  in  the  schoolroom  brings  into  it  the  breezy  real  life 
of  out  of  doors.  Hence  playgrounds  filled  full  of  every  practi- 
cal utilization  should  be  an  integral  part  of  every  school. 
Sheds  for  rainy  weather,  gymnasium  apparatus,  toys  for  little 
children,  and  the  instruments  and  incentives  of  as  many 
organized  sports  as  possible  should  be  inseparable  from  ev< 
school.  Thus  children  educate  themselves  and  each  other,  and 
the  yard  is  a  school  of  human  nature.  The  ideal  school  will 
always  be  in  the  country.  The  leaders  of  English  history 
developed  their  best  qualities  proverbially  on  the  playgrounds 
of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  rest.  There  should  be  time 
and  if  possible  supervision,  and  alas !  even  incentive  is  some- 
times necessary. 

Nature  study  has  social  utilizations  in  individual  plots  for 
plants  and  flowers,  in  bee-keeping,  elementary  nurseries  and 
forestry,  census  of  birds  and  their  nests,  insects  and  their 
economic  and  biological  aspects.  The  toad,  frog,  spider,  ant, 
mouse,  as  well  as  fruits,  are  fraught  with  lessons  and  centers 
of  interest  for  all  agricultural  life.  Even  pests  teach  their 
social  lessons.  Dr.  Hodge's  work  is,  I  believe,  to  be  of  great 
and  sudden  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
but  of  society.  In  a  country  town  a  fewr  summers  since  I 
gathered  about  thirty  young  teachers  with  specialists;  one  who 
taught  them  the  flora  of  the  region;  another  its  fauna;  another 
its  geology — soils  and  minerals;  another  local  history:  anotl 
the  stars;  another  the  old  industries — spinning,  weaving 
ing,  palmleaf-hat  making,  something  of  tannery  and  other  of 
the  more  than  threescore  indigenous  industries  fifty  years  ago. 
But  the  sad  thing  was  that  hardly  a  teacher  in  the  district 
schools,  or  even  the  academy,  knew  anything  of  the  natural 
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environment.  The  children  were  taught  the  almost  purely 
formal  three  R's  and  the  usual  Latin,  algebra,  ancient  history, 
with  hardly  a  single  point  of  contact  with  the  world  and  its 
occupations  in  which  most  of  them  were  to  spend  their  lives. 
They  knew  something  of  the  battles  and  the  Presidents,  but 
nothing  of  their  own  town  meeting, — the  germ  of  our  institu- 
tions,— nor  of  the  ways  in  which  their  grandparents  lived. 
So  far  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  teacher  within  our  means 
who  could  tell  them  about  what  was  nearest  to  them,  while 
scores  of  Latinists,  algebraists,  and  philologists  were  on  the 
list  of  applicants.  Was  what  they  were  getting,  education? 
Did  it  help  or  positively  hinder  them  in  their  life  work? 

Some  civic  instruction  before  the  close  of  the  grammar 
school  should  be  universal.  This  some  have  begun  by  grafting 
on  to  boys  an  interest  in  fires,  and  explaining  insurance  and 
teaching  heroism  from  the  brave  deeds  of'  the  fire  laddies. 
Others  have  utilized  spontaneous  and  already  well-developed 
interest  in  the  police  for  lessons  on  crime,  drunkenness,  the 
function  of  the  prison,  penalties  for  various  offenses,  and  duty 
in  general,  and  have  spun  a  little  system  of  practical  ethics 
about  this  very  vital  center.  The  school  itself  is  a  convenient 
point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  taxation,  organization,  the 
duties  of  school  boards,  the  processes  and  material  of  building,, 
and  have  evolved  lessons  of  hygiene,  punctuality,  order,  and  the 
other  school  duties  of  children  which  may  themselves  be  lessons 
in  sociology.  All  children  are  interested  in  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  criminals,  idiots,  and  perhaps  the  insane.  These  themes 
have  been  wrought  up  into  wholesome  lessons  on  charities, 
and  in  some  places  visits  are  made  to  some  of  these  institutions 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  children  thereby  widened  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  great  function  of  human  benevolence 
deepened  and  increased.  Elections  afford  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  suffrage,  its  technique,  functions,  history,  and 
the  advantages  of  democratic  and  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Sometimes  groups  of  children  are  taken  to  the  city  hall 
by  appointment,  or  itineraries  to  the  public  institutions  are 
devised  which  leave  indelible  lessons. 

Industries  are  a  vast  theme.     In  a  material  sense  agricul- 
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tore,  manufacture!  and  commerce  arc  the  central  things  in  the 

perity  of  a  nation  01  1  which  everything  else — the 

professions,  literature,  etc. — IS  Subordinated  and  ancillary. 
What  we  call  business  is  a  vast  booming,  humming  machine 
which  absorbs  more  and  more  the  best  ability  and  energy  of 
the  world;  which  has  its  own  laws  only  partly  determinable  by 
the  will  of  man,  and  which  economic  science  has  not  yet  com- 
passed. It  is  the  great  modern  school  of  life,  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  legislate;  the  moralist  and  preacher  try  to  keep  it 
pure  and  honest;  the  lawyer  is  the  watchdog  of  its  methods; 
national  expansion,  migration,  and  immigration  are  often  in  its 
interests,  and  all  its  institutions  flourish  or  decline  with  its 
welfare.  Wherever  we  can  turn  on  its  interests  to  the  school 
machinery,  it  is  given  vast  increase  of  motive  power.  The 
teacher's  great  opportunity  to-day  is  to  select  the  most  educa- 
tive elements  and  curricularize  them  in  order  to  develop  the 
motor,  efferent  powers  that  do,  make,  and  produce. 

Now  industry  is  more  and  more  specialized,  and  as  differ- 
entiation is  proportionate  to  integration,  knowledge  of  any 
form  of  it  requires  much  knowledge  of  others  as  well  as  ex- 
change, trade,  and  commerce.  In  the  schools  that  really 
represent  the  people  a  great  future  opens  here  in  giving  to  our 
industrial  and  manual  training  a  far  larger  scope,  better 
methods,  more  unity.  True  education  is  mainly  by  activity, 
and  doing  is  psycho-physiologically  far  higher  than  mere 
km  -wing.  I  have  often  expressed  some  personal  pride,  if  not 
conceit,  that  I  was  taught,  and  am  still  able,  to  chop,  ha 
everything  about  the  dairy,  and  most  other  old-fashioned 
work,  have  several  recent  summers  personally  put  in  good 
drains  and  ditches,  washed  and  sheared  sheep,  harvested,  can 
make  maple-sugar,  lye,  soap,  and  that  I  took  lessons  years  ago 
in  Germany  in  book-binding,  shoe-making,  soldering,  glass- 
blowing,  and  gold-beating.  But  my  conceit  is  humbled  when  I 
see  what  we  are  teaching  our  negroes  and  Indians  in  gardening, 
blacksmithing,  the  care  of  cattle,  harness-  and  saddle-making, 
carpentry,  and  wheelwrighting,  forestry,  drainage,  bridge- 
and  road-making,  milling,  running  electric  machines,  tinning, 
ice-making,  onyx-work,  running  engines,  painting  and  print- 
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ing, cooking,  laundry  and  housework.  I  bow  low  with  humility 
to  my  superiors.  These  men  and  women,  often  of  darker  hue, 
are  getting  the  quintessence  of  the  organized  experience  of  the 
race  faster  and  better  than  I  or  my  children.  Indeed,  for 
actual  progress  up  the  scale  of  improvement,  I  know  no  institu- 
tion that  can  show  anything  to  compare  with  the  growth  year 
by  year  of  men  and  women  in  the  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Phcenix, 
and  other  of  our  best  industrial  schools  that  teach  knowing  by 
doing.  Those  whom  they  turn  out  are  real  "  strugglefor- 
lifeurs,"  in  Daudet's  phrase.  They  can  succeed  anywhere. 
Wherever  Fate  throws  them,  they  come  down  on  all  fours 
armed  cap-a-pie.  Their  spirit  is  the  best.  Instead  of  seeking 
soft,  easy  berths,  they  wish  to  go  to  the  frontier,  the  colonies, 
or  down  to  the  slums,  and  begin  with  those  far  less  equipped, 
so  low  that  every  possible  change  must  be  a  rise.  Their 
muscles,  their  will,  their  courage,  may  be  held  up  to  our  high- 
school  and  college  graduates  as  models  for  imitation.  The 
rich  child  is  necessarily  isolated  from  the  world  in  many  ways 
which  the  poor  child  knows  not  of,  and  knows  far  better  how 
the  half  that  is  other  to  him  lives.  These  are  not  trade 
schools,  but  liberal  schools  of  motor  education.  The  catalog 
of  one  says  doing  and  knowing  are  Siamese  twins  with  equal 
hours.  Another  gives  but  two  hours  a  day  to  study,  because 
it  assumes  that  the  hand  will  educate  the  brain  more  surely  than 
the  brain  the  hand.  But  both  recognize  that  neither  linguistic 
work  nor  memory  so  develops  neurons  in  the  brain  or  is  so 
near  to  the  physiological  as  the  hand,  and  that  where  this  is 
neglected,  man  flouts  the  great  advantage  that  came  to*  him 
with  the  upright  position  which  freed  it  from  the  necessities 
of  locomotion  for  the  uses  of  the  mind.  Industry  is  insepa- 
rable from  geography  and  a  direct  incentive  to  it,  for  all  that  is 
grown  or  made  must  find  a  market.  It  is  interested  in  prices 
and  all  other  factors  and  changes.  The  laws  that  regulate 
exports,  tariffs,  and  indeed  the  whole  financial  and  industrial 
organism  is  opened  by  that  most  potent  of  keys — practical 
interest. 

Very  interesting  and  suggestive  is  the  solution  of  the  social 
question  attempted  by  Professor  Dewey's  school,  where  the 
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children  recapitulate  the  industrial  history  <>i*  man  by  cooking. 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  drawing,  and  bo  forth.     Oi 
reproducing  ancient  stages  oi  man's  development  tal 
child  into  a  simpler  world,  which  must,  however,  be  largely 
constructed  by  Imagination,  which  is  so  vivid  in  the 
course  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the  race  even  in 
lily  and  mental  development,  but  progress  is  always  shorten- 
ing and  even  eliminating  the  earlier  stages,  and  we  ha 

far  as  I  can  see,  no  norm  by  which  to  determine  what  stages 
should  be  shortened  or  prolonged  and  intensified,  or  where  the 
dangers  of  arrest  in  the  early  stages  are  surest  avoided  and 
all  the  advantages  of  repetition  secured.  Life  is  too  short  to 
reproduce  all  the  past,  while  the  present  too  has  more 
problems  than  any  individual  can  master;  so  while  I  visit  and 
study  every  syllable  concerning  this  most  fascinating  experi- 
ment, my  own  judgment  is  still  suspended.  One  thing  is 
sure,  however,  even  if  it  all  proves  wrong;  that  of  itself  is  a 
precious  demonstration;  but  the  school  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  its  final  solutions  all  will  perhaps  unhesitating 
applaud.  My  chief  scruple  is  whether  or  not  the  recqnive 
powers  of  children  are  to  get  that  relative  predominance  which 
the  very  nature  of  childhood  requires,  for,  active  as  it  i-. 
observing,  listening,  afferent  faculties  are  still  greater. 

Many  a  consensus  has  lately  been  made  of  what  children 
plan,  to  do  and  be  in  the  world.  Their  choice  of  vocation 
undergoes  continuous  and  quite  regular  evolution.  With  boys 
the  hunter,  trapper  stage  passes  to  the  policeman,  soldier, 
father's  vocation,  that  of  the  most  eminent  man  in  t<  ►wn ;  the 
girls  so  many  of  whom  would  be  milliners  at  thirteen,  and 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  so  forth  at  fifteen  in  regular  order. 
Some  account  should  be  taken  of  these  vocational  ideals  and 
preferences  in  their  season,  for  a  period  of  predominating 
interest  in  anything  can  be  grieved  or  sinned  away  like  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  are  always  wasteful  if  not  tragic. 

Most  of  what  I  have  thus  far  said  applies  to  pre-adolescent 
stages  or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  grammar-school  period.  How 
different  our  problem  when  this  great  transformation  comes. 
Its  changes  are  mainly  sacred  to  individuality,  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  which,  and  not  to  the  adjustment  to  any  existing  insti- 
tutions, the  whole  endeavor  of  the  teacher  should  be  addressed. 
If  the  grammar  schools  ought  predominantly  to  fit  for  existing 
institutions  the  high  school  and  college  should  be  made  in  the 
image,  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future.  These  are.nests 
of  institutions  that  are  to  be.  Personality  must  now  be  un- 
folded to  its  uttermost  with  the  assurance  that  state,  industry, 
family,  church  will  be  transformed  and  made  to  fit  it,  and  not 
vice  versa.  Now  nature  gives  rather  suddenly  in  our  day  and 
race  a  great  augmentation  of  the  self  which  takes  its  control 
into  its  own  hands.  Not  authority,  but  persuasion,  influence, 
interest  now  rule.  All  the  adult  world  to  which  children  are 
relatively  indifferent  is  felt  as  never  before.  The  school  is  the 
embryo  of  future  society  which  we  cannot  forecast,  and  to 
merely  train  for  the  present  is  to  dwarf  talent  and  originality. 
The  social  instinct  is  now  trained  by  friendships  which  can 
never  be  deep  and  lasting  before.  Spontaneous  and  relatively 
permanent  organizations  for  amusement  and  culture  are 
formed.  It  is  the  age  of  religious  involution  or  duty  to  self, 
parents,  mates.  The  world  is  realized.  Sentiment  is  deepened. 
Art  and  music  find  new  appreciation.  Competition  flames  up 
with  new  intensity.  Self-consciousness  often  seeks  to  recon- 
struct manners  and  is  seen  in  countless  affectations.  Every 
serious  boy  in  the  teens  is  tense  with  the  desire  to  know  how 
he  is  to  rank  in  the  world,  whether  as  inferior  or  superior  to 
others.  He  desires  to  do,  be,  and  make  of  himself  the  most 
possible.  If  there  are  special  aptitudes  they  appear  now.  At 
this  stage  youth  must  not  be  trained  then  to  merely  defend  the 
old  forts,  institutional  or  cultural,  but  to  advance  to  new  fields, 
armed  with  all  the  arts  of  aggressive  warfare,  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  Thus  to  feed  the  new  centers  of  all-sided 
interest  should  be  our  end,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  follow  and 
serve  more  often  than  lead  or  command.  All  the  social  in- 
stincts are  now  immensely  re-enforced.  The  queries,  too  often 
unspoken,  are  numberless,  the  hunger  for  real  knowledge,  for 
content  is  at  its  strongest  and  best,  and  if  we  believe  that  man 
is  greater  than  his  institutions,  we  shall  focus  our  endeavors 
upon   satisfying    the    strongest    curiosities.      Too    soon    this 
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golden  springtime  of  growth  will  1>e  past  and  the  life  ol    1 
e  begun.    At  the  best,  individuation  which  culminates  n 
will  be  checked  by  genesis,  bo  that  the  best  social  education  now 

>  develop  the  fullest  possible  maturity  of  the  individual  in 
as  many  directions  as  possible. 

Feeding  the  soul  now  means  a  great  abundance  of  informa- 
tion with   which   the  whole  atmosphere  should  be  char^< 

rhaps  the  best  distinctly  social  training  is  that  which  deli- 
cately centers  on  motherhood  and  its  duties  for  girls  and 
fatherhood  for  boys.  This  makes  for  control  and  the  true 
altruism  which  now  first  takes  deep  hold  of  the  soul.  Moral 
and  physical  regimen,  the  control  of  passion,  is  the  one  chief 
duty  of  this  stage,  and  if  well  performed,  nature  will  do  most 
of  the  rest.  Religion,  ethics,  science,  and  even  art  are  largely 
valuable  just  as  they  serve  this  end.  It  is  where  this  fails  that 
we  have  apathy  and  selfishness — the  hypertrophied  egos 
which  can  no  longer  enjoy.  Even  mere  scholarship,  that 
knows  and  does  no  special  service  to  learning,  is  anti-social. 
Mere  acquisition  of  any  kind  should  be  no  longer  the  goal. 

Finally,  true  social  education  will  revise  some  most  estab- 
lished usages.  It  will  insist  in  its  higher  academic  grades 
upon  a  good  deal  of  technical  and  applied  science  before  the 
expert  consecrates  himself  to  pure  science.  It  will  insist  on 
considerable  knowledge  of  sociology,  experience  in  slumming 
and  rescue  work,  before  life  is  devoted  to  the  pastoral  office. 
It  will  demand  more  historical  perspective  for  the  pursuit  of 
law  and  medicine  and  for  the  specialist  in  any  branch,  that  the 
expert  may  know  the  collective  toil  of  labor  which  produced 
the  fruits  he  enjoys.  It  will  require  more  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  of  life  and  of  health  before  training  in  the  cure  of 
disease;  and,  in  general,  we  shall  restore  in  our  academic  life 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  great  old  name  of  the  humanities.  In 
this  day  of  great  national  expansion,  when  the  limits  of  the 
world  are  mostly  known,  co-operation  will  slowly  gain  upon 
competition,  and  sympathy  rather  than  antagonism  will  be  the 
method  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

G.  S  I  Tall 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


II 


EDUCATIONAL    TENDENCIES,    DESIRABLE    AND 
OTHERWISE 

The  writer  turns  his  face  toward  this  paper  with  the  sad 
conviction  that  he  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  new,  but  with 
a  stern  purpose  to  take  up  the  schoolman's  cross  and  resist 
temptation  to  say  things  because  they  are  novel. 

He  is  not  an  expert.  Of  course  he  indorses  President 
Eliot's  declaration  that  one  of  the  proofs  of  advancing  intelli- 
gence is  the  readiness  to  accept  expert  opinion.  He  accepts 
expert  opinion  when  convinced  that  it  is  expert  opinion.  He 
believes  in  experts.  Indeed  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  have 
something  to  do  with  keeping  experts  on  the  earth.  But  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  strength  of  intellectual 
material ;  that  the  very  basis  of  expertness  is  concentrated  study 
of  an  occult  and  controverted  subject;  and  that  the  mastery  of 
such  a  subject  must  be  at  the  expense  of  deep  knowledge  of 
other  subjects.  He  knows  also  that  it  is  a  fact,  possibly  with 
a  psychologic  explanation,  that  men  who  have  well-nigh  mas- 
tered one  hard  subject  are  prone  to  think  they  have  mastered 
others — indeed,  that  men  are  very  likely  to  have  the  conceit 
that  they  know  the  things  best  which  they  really  know  least; 
that  they  can  do  the  things  best  which  they  can  hardly  do  at 
all.  He  finds  some  consolation  for  the  fact  that  he  is  not  an 
expert  in  the  possible  immunity  from  this  illusion.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom  provides  com- 
pensations for  not  knowing  unfathomable  things  to  the  very 
depths  by  enlarging  the  possibility  of  better  understanding 
more  commonplace  things  thru  a  crust  of  a  foot  or  two  ?  He 
does  not  dare  say  it  is  so;  he  hopes  it  is  so. 

In  any  event  his  view-point  cannot  be  that  of  the  classical 
teacher  disciplining  minds  by  the  hard-and-fast  processes  which 
gave  intellectual  form  to  the  learned  men  of  the  ages  gone; 
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nor  that  of  the  scientist  searching  patiently  for  the  hidden 
truth;  nor  yet  that  of  the  philosopher  who  worships  the  past 
ami  stakes  the  future  on  the  faith  of  his  ideas.     He  regards 

them  all,  but  he  has  not  their  outlook.  lie  must  '<>ok  thru  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  had  to  struggle,  who  was  never  prepared 
for  any  one  thing  as  deeply  as  he  might  well  have  heen,  who 
limply  taken  each  succeeding  step  with  the  best  judgment 
and  the  most  courage  he  could  gather,  and  whose  later  years, 
all  unexpectedly,  have  been  weighted  with  the  administration 
of  very  considerable  educational  trusts.  He  may  not  see  as 
deeply  into  some  crevasses  as  some,  but  he  has  certainly  had 
opportunities  for  bumping  against  men,  and  for  appreciating  the 
relations  of  men  and  things  on  a  somewhat  extended  field.  1  le 
idealizes  self-effort,  for  he  has  seen  that  it  alone  makes  for 
culture  and  for  power.  He  sympathizes  with  all  that  augments 
learning  and  uplifts  men,  and  has  an  idea  that  more  forces 
serve  to  enlarge  learning  and  inspire  men  than  have  heretofore 
been  sufficiently  recognized  or  much  emphasized  in  the  schools. 

It  is  the  business  of  our  democracy  to  do  more  than  protect 
the  citizen  from  hurt,  more  than  assure  legal  equality  of  right 
and  opportunity  to  all.  Such  a  political  organization  as  ours 
is  bound  by  its  very  constituent  elements  to  use  the  comnn  >n 
power  to  provide  the  instrumentalities  which  will  enable  e 
one  to  make  the  most  of  himself;  to  pursue  the  courses  which 
will  encourage  everyone  to  do  it;  to  fill  all  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  which  will  impel  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  help 
the  whole  mass  forward.  Democracy  surely  has  the  inherent 
right  to  determine  the  policies  it  will  pursue,  and  the  resulting 
power  to  constitute  agents  and  delegate  authority  to  do  all  for 
the  education  of  its  people  quite  as  much  as  an  m<  >re  than 

the  consolidated  forms  of  government  assume  the  right  to  do. 

These  are  ideas  which  are  more  or  less  developed,  which 
have  developed  as  far  as  any  educational  ideas  have  been 
developed,  thruout  the  country.  They  are  certainly  crystalliz- 
ing into  the  settled  purpose  of  the  republic. 

They  have  resulted  in  an  educational  system.  This  system 
rests  very  generally  on  public,  but  somewhat  on  private  founda- 
tions.    It  has  in  legal  contemplation  unity  of  aim.     It  is  a 
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comprehensive  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  harmonious  system. 
Because  it  is  so  flexible  and  adjustable  to  all  conditions  some 
are  wont  to  think  it  is  no  system  at  all.  But  it  is  typically 
American,  and  it  is  the  very  best  school  system  in  the  world. 
It  may  not  do  some  things  as  well  as  the  system  of  some  other 
people  does  those  things,  but  it  does  many  things  for  all  the 
people  very  much  better  than  any  other  system  does  them.  It 
not  only  trains  the  young  of  the  nation  in  practically  every 
direction  of  intellectual  activity,  but,  What  is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance, the  development  of  it,  the  support  of  it,  and  the  care  and 
direction  of  it,  have  brought  and  will  continue  to  bring  untold 
advantage  to  the  nation  itself. 

These  popular  ideas  and  this  democratic  system,  altho  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  have  given  rise  to  distinguishing 
educational  tendencies  which  have  become  well  ingrained  in 
the  nation.  Some  are  desirable,  and  some  seem  otherwise. 
Those  which  are  desirable  far  outnumber  and  outweigh  those 
which  are  not.  In  the  main,  the  undesirable  ones  result  from 
overdoing  things,  from  pinching  good  things  until  they  can 
contain  themselves  no  longer  without  crying  aloud. 

Some  of  these  are  so  thoroly  grounded  and  accepted  that 
they  need  no  more  than  be  named.  Others  of  more  recent 
development  may  well  have  a  few  words  of  comment. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  opportunities  of 
free  education  for  every  person  living  under  its  flag. 

It  is  the  purpose,  now  well  under  headway,  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  higher  learning,  college  courses,  and  university 
research,  free  of  cost  to  every  person  who  is  qualified  for  them 
and  who  will  pursue  them.  The  people  have  already  built  a 
road  from  every  town  and  every  farm  up  to  a  free  university, 
or  they  will  do  so.  There  are  great  and  influential  sections 
of  the  country  where  this  tendency  is  not  yet  recognized  and 
hardly  suspected,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  democracy,  and  it 
is  "  going  thru." 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion there  has  been  an  unfair  and  unwise  discrimination  in 
favor  of  men  and  against  women  in  educational  policies.  At 
first  this  extended  to  all  the  schools.     In  time  it  was  removed 
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from  the  elementary  schools;  it  is  now  disappearing  from  the 

advanced  schools.    Where  it  Is  not  disappearing  it  is  1 
minimized  by  devices.     It  1-  being  established  that  whal 

called  the  culture  studies  are  not  all  that  are  desirable  for 
women,  and  that  the  best  results  are  I  from  admitting 

men  and  women  on  equal  terms  and  together  to  all  that  the 
schools  have  to  give. 

The  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  be  free  from  bias,  and 
protected  from  influence,  has  had  new  popular  supj)ort  in 
recent  years.  Skepticism  runs  among  the  people  as  to  the 
judicial  freedom  of  the  teaching  upon  controverted  questions 
in  institutions  sustained  by  great  fortunes  accumulated  by  men 
who  are  likely  to  have  acquired  a  very  natural  bias  and  are 
known  to  be  possessed  of  very  forceful  qualities.  Generally 
this  skepticism  is  without  occasion,  but  I  do  not  regret  it. 
Men  who  are  liberal  with  their  purses  are  generous  in  their 
feelings.  The  institutions  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  a  wholesome  feeling,  inborn  in  our  democracy; 
the  discussion  of  it  is  educating  the  masses,  establishing  free- 
dom on  a  firmer  basis  in  the  universities,  and  helping  to  extend 
it  to  the  secondary  and  even  to  the  elementary  schools.  And 
the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is  exacting  better  preparation  for 
teaching  and  bringing  added  strength  to  teaching. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  steadily  enlarging  demand 
for  better  preparation  for  teaching.  It  has  been  both  without 
and  within  the  teaching  body.  Speaking  very  generally,  the 
teachers  of  the  land  are  struggling  and  sacrificing  for  their 
upbuilding.  They  leave  off  teaching  for  a  year  or  two,  they 
attend  summer  sessions,  they  go  to  conventions,  and  they  read 
and  study  with  a  conscientiousness  which  is  inspiring.  The 
public  feeling  runs  strongly  in  favor  of  more  complete  prepara- 
tion for  beginners.  We  are  moving  up  to  the  time  when  at 
least  the  training  of  a  college  or  of  a  good  normal  school  will 
be  exacted  of  practically  all  teachers.  If  we  advance  in  the 
next  two  decades  as  far  as  we  have  in  the  last  two  we  shall 
reach  it  in  that  time.  The  schools  are  becoming  profession- 
alized. 

We  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  feel  a  closer  unity  of  purpose 
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and  organization  in  the  educational  systems  in  recent  years. 
The  college  is  less  isolated.  The  secondary  school  is  less 
isolated.  So  it  is  with  all  the  others.  The  accrediting  system 
which  recognizes  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  brings  all  more 
closely  together.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  but  not  so  many  as 
an  exclusive  examination  system.  It  does  not  break  down :  it 
builds  up.  The  denominational  or  other  institutions  on  private 
foundations  are  not  so  far  separated  from  the  public  institu- 
tions as  they  used  to  be.  There  is  room  enough  for  all.  The 
great  and  voluntary  assemblages  of  teachers  make  for  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  system.  Relations  are  more  cordial. 
Impulses  are  more  generous.  There  is  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  educational  meanness  defeats  itself,  that  one 
who  gives  to  another  does  not  take  from  his  own  store,  but 
enriches  himself  thru  the  giving.  It  is  making  for  a  healthier 
tone,  and  it  is  inspiring  a  more  virile  intellectual  and  mora! 
activity,  a  more  rational  advance,  thruout  the  whole  educational 
system. 

The  best  type  of  the  well-educated  man  is  changing,  because 
the  better  judgment  of  the  world  concerning  him  is  changing. 
He  is  no  longer  a  recluse.  He  is  hearty,  enjoys  life  in  the 
open.  He  bumps  against  other  people  and  finds  out  how 
much  he  knows  that  is  not  so.  He  reads  and  reasons  and 
investigates,  but  he  struggles  with  things  and  is  rounded  out 
in  the  struggling.  He  enters  into  life;  if  need  be,  he  faces  op- 
position. He  accomplishes  things,  and  finds  that  the  things 
of  most  account  spring  from  the  triumphs  over  opposition. 

Educational  ideals  are  changing.  We  are  coming  into  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Theodore  Parker's  declaration  that 
"  Work  is  education."  We  know  better  than  our  fathers  did, 
for  we  have  proved  it,  that  there  can  be  no  seasoned  and 
hardened  education  without  work  of  hand  as  well  as  brain. 
We  are  seeing  that  all  kinds  of  work  make  for  learning,  for 
steadiness,  and  for  power.  Even  more,  we  are  realizing  the 
influence  of  real  accomplishment  upon  the  making  of  the  man, 
no  matter  in  what  field  it  may  be  achieved. 

This  has  changed  the  standards  and  widened  the  work  of 
the  schools.      They  are   compelled  to  equip   themselves   for 
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instruction  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  accept  students  on  the  basis  of  an  equivalence  of  work, 
without  so  much  regard  to  the  class  or  kind  of  work  which  lias 
been  done.     Our  democracy  is  breaking  out  1  educa- 

tional thorofares.  Substance,  not  starch;  earnestness,  not 
fortune;  resourcefulness,  not  the  number  of  books  read  in 
another  tongue;  power  and  endurance,  not  culture;  per- 
formance, not  the  particular  thing  done;  the  ability  to  do  things 
which  bear  upon  life  and  the  world-advance,  not  mere  acquisi- 
tion, have  in  this  last  generation  begun  to  have  the  weight 
which  they  deserve  to  have  in  shaping  the  plans  and  settling 
the  policies  of  the  schools.  Some  institutions  which  do  not 
like  it,  or  cannot  meet  it,  are  swearing  about  it  in  classical 
phrase  and  correct  form  as  they  struggle  against  the  inevitable 
end.  But  the  greater  number  are  happily  falling  in  with  the 
movement  of  the  crowd  and  helping  life  to  harden  and  invigo- 
rate culture,  while  they  bring  culture  to  the  uplifting  and  enno- 
bling of  life. 

It  cannot  be  said  truly  that  this  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
our  educational  activities  to  meet  the  increase  in  numbers  and 
the  advance  in  ideas  of  our  cosmopolitan  millions  has  led  to 
superficiality.  If  we  have  been  over-ambitious  in  places,  and  if 
some  have  undertaken  things  which  they  could  not  do,  or 
which  it  was  not  well  for  them  to  attempt,  the  best  educational 
work  has  gone  forward  with  a  steadily  broadening  reach  and  a 
constantly  increasing  accuracy.  Profundity  has  lost  some  of 
its  solemnity  and  become  more  common,  but  it  is  no  less  real, 
and  it  is  no  less  respected.  Language  and  letters,  history  and 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  the  material  and  life  sciences  are 
being  carried  farther  than  the  most  profound  ever  dreamed  of 
a  century  ago,  and,  what  it  is  better,  by  the  million  instead  of 
the  one. 

The  carrying  of  literature  to  the  masses  and  the  applicat 
of  science  to  the  constructive  arts  have  been  the  great  « 
tional  undertaking  of  the  last  two  decades.     And  the  marked 
advance  of  this  movement,  supplemented  by  a  better  realizat 
of  the  fact  that  learning  is  weak  indeed  unless  it  can  breast  the 
\v<  rld's  life,  and  that  it  is  impotent  except  as  it  makes  fellow- 
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ship  with  labor,  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the 
educational  outlook  of  the  world.  For  reasons  obvious 
enough,  this  change  was  first  apparent  and  has  had  its  fullest 
expansion  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  no  more  space  can  be  afforded  for  this  side  of  our 
subject,  but  one  can  hardly  part  with  it  without  noting  the 
decided  and  most  desirable  tendencies  toward  closer  and  more 
systematic  organization  and  sounder  administration  in  the 
educational  system.  Certainly  there  are  discouragements 
enough,  and  they  will  never  disappear  altogether.  Happily  we 
are  learning  that  the  structural  organization  cannot  be 
strengthened  and  improved  without  vigilance,  nay,  even  with- 
out courage  and  aggressiveness,  and  that  administration  of 
public  trusts  is  not  a  pastime  in  which  any  fool  may  engage. 
The  learning  of  this  lesson  is  working  very  great  advantage 
to  the  machinery  of  the  schools.  Executive  functions  are 
being  centered  in  individual  officials,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  is  coming  to  see  that  democratic  principles  are  not 
contravened,  but  made  potent,  by  the  centralization  of  the 
common  authority  in  the  agent  who  is  to  execute,  and  that  the 
very  life  of  a  democracy,  like  that  of  any  other  form  of 
political  organization,  depends  not  only  upon  purposes  which 
are  sound,  but  quite  as  much  upon  having  them  carried  out. 
While  we  have  come  to  see  that  boards  cannot  execute,  we 
know  very  well  that  individuals  ought  not  to  legislate.  We 
are  differentiating  legislative  and  executive  functions  in  the 
educational  system,  and  very  decided  results  are  already  ap- 
parent. 

The  influences  which  ignore  the  purposes  of  the  schools 
and  would  make  plunder  out  of  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  people  are  surely  being  repelled.  It  may  not  seem 
so  in  places,  but  one  cannot  have  observed  and  reflected  upon 
the  matter  long  without  very  clearly  seeing  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  has,  in  recent  years,  gained  in  appreciation  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  in  determination  that  the  schools 
shall  be  free  and  shall  be  operated  upon  educational  principles; 
that  the  teaching  force  shall  be  secure  on  the  basis  of  merit; 
and  that  the  unworthy  influences  which  would  degrade  it  shall 
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light  back  to  their  lair.     Surely  nothing  could  give  larger 
encouragement  to  the  future  of  education. 

Turning  now  to  the  tendencies  which  seem  und  ,  one 

feels  bound  to  say  that  they  result  from  what  is  perhaps  the 
American  tendency  to  overdo  things,  and  that  they  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  large  measure  of  freedom  accorded  to  the 
professional  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  schools.  They 
spring  from  zeal  and  conscientiousness  and  ambition,  and  are 
helped  on  by  unceasing  intercommunication. 

Our  educational  system  is  adjustable.  The  State  is  bound 
to  insure  schools,  but  the  perfection  or  the  elaboration  of  the 
schools  is  left  to  the  city,  the  township,  or  the  district.  ] 
American  community  worth  considering  wants  the  best  and  the 
most  up-to-date  in  its  schools.  The  educational  system  has 
become  so  complex  that  the  average  man  of  affairs,  the  man 
whose  experiences  have  best  qualified  him  to  judge  of  the  most 
imperative  ends  of  popular  education,  has  come  to  feel  that  he 
has  little  judgment,  and  practically  no  influence  in  the  matter. 
For  very  comfort's  sake,  he  is  too  prone  to  leave  the  educa- 
tional trend  and  the  details  of  the  schools  to  the  professional 
zeal  of  the  schoolmen,  the  manipulation  of  men  of  the  baser 
sort  who  have  little  else  to  do,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  more  or 
less  discriminating  conclusions  of  the  women's  clubs. 

The  land  is  covered  with  educational  literature  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  conventions  of  teachers  are  of  weekly,  almost 
daily,  occurrence.  The  written  or  spoken  word  is  commonly 
given  by  men  and  women  whose  names  are  known  and  re- 
spected by  the  teachers  of  the  country,  who  have  become  expert 
and  enthusiastic  in  a  given  field,  but  who  fail  to  see  that  what 
they  present  so  entertainingly  has  little  practical  application  to 
the  work  of  their  hearers  or  readers.  Frequently  there  is  dis- 
cussion for  the  mere  intellectual  exhilaration  of  the  thing,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  outlook  of  the  crowd  is  questionable.  When 
committees  of  the  foremost  schoolmen  of  the  nation  are  con- 
stituted by  the  highest  educational  authority,  their  work  is 
pointed  to  yet  more  intense  discussion  rather  than  to  the  solu- 
tion of  complexities  and  the  giving  of  real  aid  and  dire 
to  the  multitude  below  them.     Out  of  all  this  come  the  endless 
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suggestions  for  re-enforcing  the  curriculum  and  multiplying 
the  devices  of  the  schools. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  dissent  from  the  work  of  the 
advanced  schools,  or  a  criticism  upon  liberal  thinking.  It  is 
simply  a  suggestion  that  things  have  their  places,  and  that  even 
very  desirable  things  may  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good  when 
out  of  their  place. 

On  my  journey  hither  I  was  struck  by  a  passage  from  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg  in  which  he  laments  the  unpreparedness  of 
the  American  teaching  force,  and  says :  "  To  produce  anything 
equivalent  to  the  teaching  staff  from  whose  guidance  I  bene- 
fited in  my  boyhood,  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a 
grammar  school  who  has  not  passed  thru  a  college  or  a  good 
normal  school ;  no  one  ought  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has 
not  worked  after  his  college  course  at  least  two  years  in  the 
graduate  school  of  a  good  university;  no  one  ought  to  teach  in 
a  college  who  has  not  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  one  of  the 
best  universities;  and  no  one  ought  to  teach  in  a  graduate 
school  who  has  not  shown  his  mastery  of  methods  by  powerful 
scientific  publications." 

We  all  accept  this  as  an  ideal.  Possibly  we  cannot  escape 
the  surmise  that  there  is  something  in  the  American  teaching 
force,  however,  something  in  the  way  of  versatility  and  re- 
sourcefulness, something  in  the  way  of  adaptation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  taught,  which  the  German  blood  and  the  boy- 
hood environment  of  this  very  distinguished  and  very  welcome 
Harvard  professor  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  realizing  at  its 
full  worth,  but  that  is  of  little  moment  in  this  connection.  I 
feel  sure  he  would  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  the  teachers  pre- 
pared as  he  would  have  them  are  not  bound  to  transfer  the 
methods,  the  discussions,  and  the  operations  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  the  schools  which  they  are  to 
teach.  And  this  is  an  attempt  upon  which  a  very  large  body 
of  college  and  university  teachers  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
fatuously  bent. 

Let  me  state  the  outcome  of  all  these  things,  and  perhaps  of 
some  other  things  which  I  have  not  the  space  to  mention,  in  as 
condensed  form  as  I  can. 
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The  educational  system  is  undertaking  too  tht  least 

in  the  grades  below  the  college. 

"  Research  "  is  attempted  where  drill  IS  what  is  needed 
"  Culture"  has  been  the  slogan  of  recent  years.     It  is  im- 
p trtant,  but  strength  is  still  more  important      Etia  very  desira- 

but  it  is  yet  more  desirable  that  boyB  shall  he  trained  to 
bear  the  part  of  a  real  man,  and  girls  the  part  of  a  real  woman. 
If  they  are,  the  culture  will  come  with  it.  The  leadership  of 
a  distinguished  son  of  Harvard,  now  the  President  of  the 
I  nited  States,  has  already  started  a  healthful  reaction. 

Children  are  being  told  that  they  should  elect  their  studies. 
They  cannot  elect.  They  are  put  to  studying  things  they  have 
never  been  prepared  for  and  cannot  grasp,  things  which  are 
laborious  and  unhealthful  now,  but  which  they  would  get  easily 
and  naturally  enough  in  time  if  there  should  ever  be  occasion 
for  it.     It  makes  them  artificial  and  conceited. 

We  have  many  of  us  forced  our  particular  schemes  into  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  until  we  have  constructed  an 
incoherent  and  unsymmetrical  whole.  We  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  makes  not  so  much  matter  how  much  w<  >rk  a 
child  does  as  that  he  shall  do  something  exactly  and  completely, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  difficult  tasks,  and  gain 
the  enthusiasm  for  yet  more  difficult  ones. 

We  have  shaped  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  with  too 
much  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  advanced  schools,  and 
we  have  exacted  so  many  things  for  entrance  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  that  we  have,  too  often,  taken  away  the  proba- 
bility of  such  completeness  of  preparation,  such  acquisition  of 
power,  as  is  necessary  to  carry  college  work  naturally  and 
satisfactorily. 

We  have  changed  and  multiplied  the  branches  taught  in  the 
schools  until  they  confuse  and  confound  the  homes  upon  which 
the  great  public  educational  system  rests.  Parents  are  unable 
to  enter  into  the  work  of  their  children.  It  is  not  because  the 
parents  are  so  ignorant,  but  because  the  work  is  so  changed 
and  so  complex.  There  is  something  sad  about  this,  and  there 
is  something  more  than  sad,  even  dangerous,  about  it.  It 
lessens  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools.     If  they  sup- 
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port  the  schools  because  it  is  ingrained  in  them  to  do  so,. 
they  cannot  by  word  and  act  sustain  a  knowledge  in  their 
children  that  the  home  and  the  school,  the  father  and  the 
mother  and  the  teacher,  are  in  intelligent  concord,  in  active 
alliance,  in  a  not  to  be  questioned  league,  as  of  yore. 

The  management  of  the  early  schools  was  too  harsh;  it  is  too- 
condescending  now.  The  child  once  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
teacher,  but  now  the  teacher  is  at  the  feet  of  the  child.  It 
would  be  well  in  moderation ;  it  is  bad  in  excess.  It  would  be 
well  if  it  helped  the  child,  but  it  gives  untrue  standards  and 
false  ideals.  There  is  talk  about  applying  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  high-school  age,  or  men. 
and  women  grown.  They  do  not  want  it.  If  they  accept  it 
they  are  weaklings,  or  become  such. 

There  are  some  healthful  signs  that  the  child-study  diversion 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  extremes  has  well-nigh  run  its- 
length.  It  commenced  with  the  infant  in  embryo,  and  has 
come  down  to  adolescence.  It  has  gone  into  some  things  from 
which  miscellaneous  assemblages  should  be  secure.  It  has 
assumed  to  make  some  investigations  in  mixed  gatherings  of 
youth,  and  has  talked  and  has  printed  details  in  public  which 
should  be  resented  by  parents  and,  if  necessary,  prohibited  by 
law.  It  has  delved  in  the  abnormal  and  attracted  the  morbid. 
It  has  made  much  of  things  arranged  by  nature,  things  about 
which  one  can  think  much  and  be  very  wise  and  very  miserable,, 
or  which  he  can  let  alone  and  get  on  comfortably  enough. 

There  has  been  too  much  adjusting  to  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities. Physicians  whom  you  admire  because  they  help 
humanity  on  its  way  do  not  pamper  their  stomachs  by  always 
wondering  what  may  be  put  into  them.  They  eat  what  they 
want  and  when  they  want  it,  and  let  their  stomachs  do  the 
adjusting,  and  their  stomachs  ordinarily  do  it.  It  is  better  to- 
lay  out  educational  highways  which  ordinary  people  ought  to 
follow,  and  can  follow,  and  help  the  others  to  follow  them,  if 
they  can  do  it  by  help,  even  tho  some  fall  by  the  way,  than  it  is 
to  lay  plans  for  the  weaklings,  and  force  the  larger  and  stronger 
part  to  square  their  lives  by  lines  laid  down  for  the  weaker 
sort. 
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re  is  too  miuli  n.  unceasing  change,  and  c 

sequent  uncertainty  in  the  operations  of  our  American  scho< 
There  is  too  much  individualism  in  laying  plans  and  arranging 
courses  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  too  burning  a  desire  to  say 
something  new  or  do  something  novel  for  the  sake  of  promi- 
nence in  the  teaching  body.     Of  course  it  will  be  laid  that  this 
has  brought  us  to  where  we  are.     But  we  might  be  quite  as 
well  off  if  we  were  not  exactly  where  we  are.     And,  moreov 
a  thing  that  is  good  for  a  time  is  not  good  forever.     Plans  and 
processes  ought  to  settle  down  in  the  lower  schools  at  least. 
It  may  very  well  be  assumed  that  there  are  not  going  to  be 
many  more  new  continents  or  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy 
discovered  to  the  profit  of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  of 
the  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  grade.     The 
doctrinaires  ought  to  seek  places  of  meeting  by  themseh 
where  they  can  discuss  things  to  their  satisfaction  and  not  keep 
the  whole  educational  system  stirred  up  all  the  time.     We  may 
rest  assured  that,  if  they  ever  came  to  any  sort  of  an  agreement 
upon  anything  of  moment,  we  would  hear  of  it  very  soon.    The 
experts  ought  to  work  in  their  laboratories  until  they  get  hold 
of  something  the  world  ought  to  know,  and  get  it  in  such  shape 
that  the  next  expert  will  not  knock  it  over.     It  is  hard  upon 
a  teacher  or  a  child  to  be  manipulated  by  so  many  "  experts  " 
who  do  not  agree.     There  are  some  things  about  this  mod- 
school  system  of  ours  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  v< 
profitably  cooled  off  with  a  good  stream  of  cold  water. 

As  much  as  is  practicable,  and  perhaps  more  than  is  desirable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  very  much  has  been  accomplished 
and  that  there  is  really  so  much  to  gratify  and  so  little 
condemn  in  our  educational  system,  has  been  said  upon  this 
phase  of  our  subject.  Happily  I  cannot  have  my  way.  and 
happily  the  other  man  cannot  either.     The  true  ill  come 

out  of  the  compounding.     That  is  reason  enough   why 
should  each  have  a  way  and,  within  reasonable  limits,  should 
stand  by  it. 

In  concluding  words,  my  say  concerning  the  educational 
tern  is  as  follows : 

I  would  not  forget  that  the  educational  system  rests  upon 
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three  foundations,  viz. :  (a)  the  policy  of  the  States  as  deter- 
mined by  their  legislatures  and  accomplished  thru  the  taxing 
power;  (b)  local  communities,  which,  thru  the  exercise  of 
power  delegated  by  the  State,  supplement  the  system  provided 
by  the  State  to  such  extent  as  will  be  sustained  by  the  intelli- 
gence, pride,  and  resource  of  the  vicinage,  and  (c)  private 
beneficence,  which  enriches  and  embellishes  the  legally  estab- 
lished system  and  founds  great  institutions  to  give  the  largest 
inspiration  to  the  comprehensive  whole. 

I  would  aim  at  an  elementary  school  in  reach  of  every  home, 
a  secondary  school  in  every  city,  township,  or  incorporated  vil- 
lage, and  a  university  in  every  State,  all  free  and  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  sex  or  other  conditions  appertaining  to  the 
individual.  I  would  even  go  farther  than  some  and  pursue 
courses  which  would  not  drive  out  the  cultivated  and  the  rich. 

I  would  adopt  Professor  Munsterberg's  platform  as  to  the 
teaching  force,  and  try  to  secure  college  or  normal  graduates 
for  the  elementary  schools,  college  graduates  with  a  year  or 
two  of  graduate  work  for  the  secondary  schools,  university 
doctors  for  the  colleges,  and  the  real  experts  who  have  had  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  shown  sanity,  productivity,  and  power 
for  the  universities.  I  would  fight  political,  social,  religious, 
and  all  other  influences  which  are  disposed  to  meddle  with  the 
teaching  force,  and  I  would  adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
preference  on  the  basis  of  merit  in  every  place  and  at  every  time 
where  there  was  half  an  opportunity. 

I  would  manage  children  without  so  much  reference  to  their 
weaknesses  or  peculiarities,  recognizing  these  where  so  marked 
as  to  make  it  necessary,  but  not  accentuating  them  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  or  in  the  thought  of  the  school.  I  would  not  allow 
a  teacher  to  put  a  hand  on  a  child  in  punishment.  I  would  not 
coddle;  I  would  direct,  encouraging  comradeship  as  children 
grow  up  to  it  and  prove  worthy  of  it.  I  would  make  plans  for 
normal  children  and,  assuming  that  the  crowd  is  normal,  expect 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  plans.  I  would  give  special 
help  to  the  exceptional  cases,  if  a  little  unusual  help  would 
suffice,  and  go  oh  without  saying  much  about  it. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  put  into  the  heads  of  children  the 
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mulated  history,  .  philosophy,  art,  and  patri 

of  the  ages.     I  would  give  a  school  an  architectural  sci 
house  and  artistic  grounds,  and  put  -  idanl  pictures  on 

the  walls  and  call  attention  to  the  need  of  tor  them,  and 

see  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  let  that  do  for  art  for  some 
years  of  child  life.  I  would  not  teach  patriotism,  but  I  would 
lay  the  foundations  of  citizenship  in  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guage, and  in  history  with  less  of  the  imaginative  and  fictiti-  »us 
living  in  it  which  we  hear  so  much  about.  I  would  stir  their 
feeling  and  draw  out  the  better  expression  of  themselves 
by  laying  so  much  stress  on  original  work,  but  by  having  them 
rehearse  masterpieces  in  literature  on  Friday  afternoons.  I 
am  sure  the  patriotism  of  the  school  and  of  the  community 
would  be  the  gainer  by  it.  I  would  lay  foundations  upon 
which  the  State  might  rely  by  training  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  students  in  college,  to  respect  authority,  and  by 
inbreeding  in  them  the  habit  of  performing  their  duty.  I 
would  mix  with  them  freely  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  ball 
ground.  I  would  yell  with  them  in  victory  and  carry  one  end 
of  the  shutter  in  disaster,  but  I  would  give  them  tasks  which 
they  could  do,  and  see  that  they  did  them  exactly  and  com- 
pletely. I  would  work,  not  for  quantity,  but  for  interest  and 
for  power.  I  would  reason  that  if  I  started  the  child  aright  at 
first,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  would  in  time  gain  enthu- 
siasm that  would  steadily  increase,  and  that  he  would  ever  after 
bless  me  for  it.  I  would  have  no  electing,  at  least  below  the 
college,  but  I  would  have  plenty  of  drill.  I  would  try  to  do 
the  electing  and  endeavor  to  provide  the  resolution  necessary 
in  the  premises.  I  would  strive  to  train  the  youth  so  that  when 
he  got  to  the  age  when  he  ought  to  have  judgment  he  would 
have  it,  and  so  that  when  he  made  his  election  he  would  have 
zest  and  power  to  accomplish  what  he  undertook.  I  would  not 
try  to  make  nice  characters  so  much  as  square  and  strong  ones. 
Beauty  in  form  follows,  it  does  not  precede,  eft  ss  in 

life.     I  would  put  in  the  way  of  the  youth  the  things  which 
would  lead  him  to  think  that  the  constructs  .  the 

industrial  arts,  are  quite  as  respectable  and  quite  as  promising 
and  profitable  as  the  professions,  and  I  would  preach  an 
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emplify  the  gospel  of  work  by  brain  and  hand  from  morning 
to  night,  year  in  and  year  out. 

I  would  lose  no  opportunity  to  assert  the  fact  that  any  power 
to  uplift  and  vitalize  the  work  in  any  school  must  come  from  a 
school  above.  But  I  would  insist  that  the  schools  above  shall 
know  the  real  conditions  and  come  into  intelligent  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  schools  below  before  presuming  to  direct 
and  inspire  them.  I  would  have  the  way  open  and  continuous 
from  the  primary  to  the  university.  I  would  trust  the  work 
of  the  schools  below  at  least  until  it  was  proved  that  they  were 
unworthy,  and  I  would  not  distrust  all  because  some  proved 
unworthy.  I  would  lay  more  stress  upon  one's  knowledge  and 
resources  when  coming  up  for  his  degree  than  upon  his  acquisi- 
tions when  he  wants  to  commence  to  earn  one.  I  would  not 
allow  the  incapable  or  the  indolent  to  clog  the  machinery  and 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  but  I  would  soften  hard-and- 
fast  entrance  requirements  so  as  to  give  his  rightful  opportunity 
to  one  giving  reasonable  promise  of  power  to  do  the  work.  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  interlace  all  the  schools  of  all  grades, 
and  people  of  all  kinds  together,  by  generosity  and  helpfulness,, 
because  the  stability  of  the  nation  hangs  upon  it,  and  because 
educational  exclusiveness  and  meanness  defeat  themselves. 

I  would  never  forget  that  the  educational  system  of  America 
is  not  merely  for  the  people.  It  is  the  people's  system.  They 
have  created  it.  They  are  to  administer  it.  Great  men  have 
founded  the  great  privately  endowed  universities,  and  men  of 
their  kind  are  to  administer  those  universities.  The  religious 
denominations  have  set  up  schools  of  their  own  and  for  their 
own  ends,  and  they  are  to  carry  them  on.  The  people  have 
established  the  great  public  educational  system,  and  the  people 
are  to  direct  it.  All  must  work  in  accord  with  the  common 
sentiment,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  decay,  for  we  are  a  cosmo- 
politan, but  a  united  people.  Civilizations  make  schools,  not 
schools  civilizations.  Schools  are  the  instruments  and  helps 
of  civilizations,  but  civilizations  come  out  of  the  Great  Un- 
known. Our  democratic  society  has  developed  our  educa- 
tional forces  and  ideals  on  democratic,  but  virile  lines.  There 
are  more  elements  of  strength  than  of  weakness  in  democracy. 
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We  Buffer  much  from  iiiMn.in.'i^nm-tii  l>y  incompetent*  and 
eekers,  but  we  want  no  better  management  than  the 
>f  institutions  can  give  them  and  will  sustain.  Mismanage- 
ment is  in  defiance  of  the  better  sentiment  <>f  the  people,  and  it 
is  this  better  sentiment  which  will  have  its  way.  Let  us  helj> 
it  on  its  way.  There  is  a  Spirit  in  this  dem-  »cracy  of  ours  which 
is  only  manifest  on  occasions,  and  which  we  too  often  over- 
look and  ignore.  It  has  come  out  of  a  gn  It  has 
resulted  from  the  compounding  of  the  greatest  peoples  in 
world  history.  Let  us  distinguish  that  spirit  and  follow  its 
lead.  Let  the  educational  advance  l>e  in  touch  and  in  harmony 
with  it.  Let  the  schools  bear  in  mind  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal and  industrial  history  of  the  country  and  be  content  to 
employ  simple  plans  and  settled  measures  in  promoting  the 
noble  and  lofty  mission  of  our  democracy. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois 


Ill 


INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   AS   A   SOCIAL   FORCE 


I  shall  not  speak  of  industrial  training  upon  its  educational 
side,  training  in  the  use  of  tools  for  an  educational  end.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  it  upon  its  commercial  side.  I  have  been 
asked  to  say  something  concerning  it  as  a  social  force,  and  to 
this  I  shall  try  to  relate  the  few  words  that  I  have  to  say. 

First  of  all,  the  boy — and  let  this  expression  stand  for  the 
pupil  in  the  school — the  boy  to-day  is  a  social  product  and  not 
a  social  element.  He  is  complex,  and  to-day  more  than 
formerly,  possibly,  there  are  four  influences  at  work  on  him  to 
give  him  a  social  value. 

The  first  is  the  almost  utter  lack  of  masculine  influence  in 
his  up-bringing.  Practically  we  are  dealing  with  half-orphans 
in  our  schools.  That  means  socially  that  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
element  that  develops  regard  for  order,  law,  and  discipline. 

A  second  element  is  that  out  of  the  social  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  the  boy's  life  has  gone  a  generous  estimate  of 
manual  labor,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the  native-born 
children  of  the  native-born. 

Third.  Into  its  place,  or  instead  of  it,  has  come  a  social 
atmosphere  saturated  with  commercialism.  This  leads  the  boy 
and  the  parent  of  the  boy  not  only  to  demand  short  courses  of 
study  in  school,  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  urge  him  into  a 
wage-earning  position. 

The  fourth  element  is  that  the  boy  to-day,  at  least  in  the  city, 
is  training  in  class  isolation.  The  school  follows  the  house 
and  home,  and  when  we  have  blocks  in  the  center  of  our  cities 
given  solely  to  business,  and  widely  separated  residential 
sections — as,  in  Boston,  on  one  side  the  North  End  and  on  the 
other  the  Back  Bay, — the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  are  separated  from  the  poor  in  their  school  life. 
Training  in  broad,  sympathetic  regard  for,  and  esteem  of,  the 
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labor,  judgment,  and  character  of  thote  of  other  social  classes 
than  their  DWn  ia  thus  reduced  tO  a  minimum. 

This,  then,  is  the  question:     What  are  the  social  conditions 

to-day  under  which  the  industrially  educated  pupil  may  become, 
or  tend  to  become,  a  constructive  social  force? 

First  of  all,  let  us  note  that  the  boy,  shaping  under  the 
influences  named,  comes  to  the  question  which  is  critical  in 
labor  world,  the  certainty  or  uncertainty,  regularity  or  lack  of 
regularity,  of  labor  and  income.  The  great  question  of  t be- 
laboring man  is  not  that  of  wage,  but  of  income;  not  of  a  wage 
rate,  but  of  yearly  earning.  Very  largely  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  work  the  wage  rate  gives  us  a  too  narrow  basis 
on  which  to  judge  of  the  well-being  of  a  fellow-citizen,  and  less 
now  than  at  almost  any  preceding  time. 

This  irregularity  of  labor  is  due  to  many  causes,  but,  in 
contrast  to  other  peoples,  it  is  traceable  to  American  private 
and  individual  initiative  in  business.  It  comes  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  North,  and  with  us  especially,  an  increasing  relative 
percentage  of  manufactured  product  is  not  of  staples,  but  of 
goods  demanded  by  fashion.  This  change  in  the  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  is  due  to  the  removal  of  factories  working 
on  staples,  and  the  general  wider  distribution  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  articles,  as  cotton  in  the  South,  boots  and  shoes  in 
the  West,  and  iron  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  comes,  too,  and  especially,  I  suppose,  in  this  section,  f 
the  fact  that  we  are  gradually  ceasing  to  manufacture   : 
stock,  and  are  manufacturing  more  on  order,  which  means  that 
an  employer  may  put  six  hundred  men  into  his  factory  I 
three  months,  and  then  dismiss  them,   for  he  has  no  m 
orders  and  he  will  not  manufacture  for  stock  when  fashions 
change  so   rapidly.     When  this  increase  in   the  number  of 
employees  in  a  factory  is  made,  the  trained  man  is  the  first  to 
be  taken  on.     He  is  the  valuable  man.  the  economical  man  to 
employ.     The  same  man  is  the  last  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
chance  job.      He  is   employed,   while  the  incompetent,   un- 
skilled man  is  set  adrift.     He  has  less  irregular  work  than  the 
untrained  man,  securing  employment  first,  and  holding  the  job 
the  longest  time  when  the  trade  is  dull,  besides,   in  all 
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probability,  receiving  better  wage  while  at  work.  Thus  in- 
dustrial education  makes  for  regularity  of  employment,  and 
for  regularity  of  income  on  which  one  can  count,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  may  form  a  provident  habit. 

But  more  than  this.  The  man  who  is  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment seeks  it,  or  may  seek  it  if  he  is  a  positive  character, 
in  another  town  or  city  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  em- 
ployed and  in  which  his  family  lives.  This  often  means 
immoral  sexual  relations  and  deserted  wives  and  families,  and 
is  especially  common  among  the  foreign  element.  Indeed  the 
deserted  wife  is  becoming  a  great  factor  for  our  consideration 
in  the  work  of  charity  relief,  and  this  is  due  in  no  small 
measure,  as  men  who  have  tramped  for  work  tell  me,  to  the 
fact  of  irregular  employment  driving  them  from  place  to  place. 

Not  only  that,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  irregular- 
ity of  employment,  men  marry  later  than  formerly;  wisely 
contending  that  they  cannot  establish  a  home  until  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  their  maintaining  it.  It  is  needless  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  train  of  social  evils  resulting  from  late  marriage 
in  industrial  and  commercial  centers.  These  evils,  present 
and  increasing,  cause  the  student  of  social  movements  serious 
thought.  But  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  skilled  training 
gives  to  the  young  man  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  and  wiser 
establishment  of  a  home  than  he  would  otherwise  have,  and, 
because  the  income  is  more  regular,  it  permits  him  to  maintain 
that  home  by  his  own  breadwinning  ability,  without  compel- 
ling the  wife  to  be  a  breadwinner  also.  This  conduces  to  the 
birth  of  physically  sound  children  as  compared  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  factory-working  mother,  and  makes  it  possible  for 
these  children  to  be  mothered  and  trained  as  God  intended. 
Thus  the  industrial  training  of  the  boy  bears  directly  upon, 
and  is  a  positive  constructive  force  in,  the  home. 

Let  me  refer  before  leaving  this  point  to  another  fact,  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  met  to-day  in  dealing  with  youth  is  that 
the  year  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  that  year  they  begin  to 
assert  independence  and  break  from  parental  authority.  If 
one  or  two  years  more,  and  especially  two  years,  are  given  to 
their  training,  they  are  maintained  so  much  longer  in  touch 
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with  the  home  and  this  is  greatly  needed  as  a  safeg 
The  importance  of  Sttdl  additional  Strength  to  the  influence 
about  the  youth  is  acknowledged  when  we  realise  the  menace 
to  the  American  home.  Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  are 
the  homes  of  a  nation  so  endangered  by  the  late  marriage  and 
all  its  consequences  as  here  in  our  own  country. 

Second:  We  have  in  tl  tiling  industrial  disquiet,  the 

natural  result  of  which  is  the  strike,  a  large  and  disturbing 
problem.  Is  this  industrial  difficulty  met  in  any  way  or  re- 
1  by  industrial  training?  By  no  means  is  the  general  dis- 
quiet wholly  because  of  the  incompetent,  uncontrolled  man. 
altho  some  of  the  disturbed  conditions  must  be  attributed  to 
him.  Some  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  ignorance  of 
foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers.  Some  of  it  comes 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  our 
thought  and  our  institutions  are  put  over  men  who  are  born 
upon  our  soil,  and  naturally  there  result  friction  and  trouble 
in  the  factory. 

But  fundamentally  I  believe  the  difficulty  to  be  far  other  than 
this,  1.  e.,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  lack  of  the  hist-  >ric 
sense  which  would  lead  to  larger  views.  We  are  not  an  old, 
historic  people.  We  are  told  that,  because  we  are  not,  there  is  a 
reaction  among  students,  and  they  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  history;  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  average  man  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  historic  association.  We  have  few  great  his- 
toric monuments.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  we  lack 
perspective;  we  are  apt  to  see  things  and  persons  in  isolation 
rather  than  in  their  relations ;  we  are  not  called  constantly  to 
recognize  that  the  present  follows  upon  a  long  past;  we  do  not 
always  stay  to  value  institutions  as  products  of  generations — 
to  trace  the  present  to  the  past  and  on  into  the  future;  in  other 
words,  it  means  the  absence  of  an  historic  sense  that  causes  a 
man  to  regard  an  employer  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  community  surrounded  by  and  involved  in  a  system — 
a  social  system, — and  leads  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  treat  the  employed — the  organized  body  or  the  few  men — 
as  a  unit  apart  from  the  system. 

Now  with  the  larger  outlook  imparted  by  industrial  educa- 
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tion,  opening  the  mind  as  it  does  to  perceive  the  relation 
between  part  and  part,  and  part  to  whole,  and  wholes  to  other 
wholes,  we  may  hope  to  develop  somewhat  of  that  quality 
which  comes  to  the  man  of  culture  thru  travel  and  touch  on 
the  larger  circles  of  life.  When  a  working  comprehension  of 
the  actual  historic  growth  of  institutions  and  of  society  is 
possessed  by  all  of  us,  the  road  to  peace  will  be  smoothed  and 
shortened.  Thus,  again,  the  industrially  trained  man  becomes 
a  positive  constructive  force,  as  he  sees  things  in  their  relations 
and  helps  those  among  whom  he  stands  to  see  them  in  their 
relations. 

We  go  far  in  our  training  before  we  begin  to  realize  the 
economic  value  of  sentiment.     We  have  gone  some  distance 
in  social  study  before  we  realize  how  large  a  part  it  plays  in  the 
labor  question,   in  government.     It  is  not  simply  the  right 
proved  to  be  right  which  motives  the  action ;  it  is  right  proved 
to  be  right  plus  the  delight  in  the  right.     It  is  the  sentiment 
added  to  the  intellectual  grasp  and  recognition  of  the  fact. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  a  great  body  of  class  feeling  that 
must  be  made  over  into  healthy  social  feeling,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  a  constructive  factor  in  our  life.     Feeling  has 
weight  and  value.     This  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  empha- 
sized so  largely  as  it  deserves,  in  connection  with  industrial 
training.     We  must,  if  possible,  develop  the  delight,  the  ambi- 
tion in  work,  in  seeing  something  grow — not  the  grasp  of 
principle  or  of  technique,  not  the  training  of  hand  or  eye, 
simply.     No  education  has  reached  its  true  goal  and  purpose 
until  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand  has  been  awakened,  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  understanding  acquired,  and  this  interest,  or 
sentiment,   is  developed  by  industrial  training.     The  young 
man  thus  trained  is  to  be  one  in  the  majority — one  among 
workingmeh.     His  feeling,  ennobled  and  true,  is  to  touch  and 
direct  the  force  of  feeling  among  laboring  men.     He  sees  things 
larger;  he  has  not  the  sentiment  of  bitterness,  but  of  ambition 
and  purpose;  his  sentiment  guards  his  judgment. 

Now  the  large  meaning  in  thus  developing  the  sentiment  is 
that  we,  more  than  any  other  people,  have  before  us  the 
problem  of  assimilating  a  great  variety  of  men  and  women  into 
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loyal  citizenship.  M;my  of  these  have  a  f<  ^tered  sentiment  of 
d  to  government.  They  have  a  hatred  of  toil  They 
are  well -developed  mentally,  hut  they  WOfk  because  ti 
1  Imw  are  we  to  assimilate  them  ?  We  from  the  university  circle 
can  never  touch  so  largely  and  so  valuably  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  as  can  the  man  who  stands  in  the  majority,  to  help  in 
the  assimilation  of  this  mass  of  humanity  that  comes  to  our 
shores. 

The  workingman  trained  in  our  schools  is  to  be  a  large 
factor  in  the  assimilation  of  this  great  body  of  foreign-born 
workingmen  into  American  manhood.  But  more,  this  as- 
similation has  vast  significance,  as  the  call  is  made  more  and 
more  urgently  for  direct  legislation.  It  has  significance  when 
we  are  emphasizing  constantly  the  words,  "  initiative,"  "  ref- 
erendum." When,  in  addition  to  our  universal  male  suffrage, 
sentiment  is  valued  as  a  political  force,  happy  will  he  be  who 
shapes  the  thought  and  feeling  of  workingmen,  being  himself 
not  only  a  workingman,  but  the  best  trained  among  the  work- 
ingmen, and  grateful  that  the  community  allows  him  to  use 
his  best  powers.  Then  shall  we  have  the  assimilation  which 
we  seek.  Then  shall  the  referendum  and  direct  legislation  in 
our  great  democracy  be  not  a  menace  or  a  harm,  but  a  mighty 
good.  Nowhere,  I  believe,  is  industrial  training  so  directly 
and  so  powerfully  a  social  constructive  force,  or  can  it  be,  as 
in  this  land  of  ours. 

This,  then,  is  the  thought  that  I  would  leave  with  you — that 
the  boy  of  to-day,  trained  industrially,  may  become  a  great 
constructive  social  force,  as  he  is  brought  in  contact  with 
social  nurture  in  the  home,  social  labor  in  the  shop,  and  social 
administration  in  the  government. 

Herbert  W.  Stebbins 

Boston,  Mass. 


IV 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES 

If  you  could  enter  into  my  feelings  just  now,  you  would  find 
that  I  am  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  mind.  I  made  my  appear- 
ance here  a  short  time  ago,  went  into  the  meeting  of  your 
Association,  and  as  a  Presbyterian  was  very  much  interested 
in  hearing  immediately  a  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
I  think  that  altho  politics  makes  strange  associations  some- 
times, yet  that  educational  influences  are  having  the  same 
effect  upon  certain  persons.  It  seems  to  me  almost  amusing, 
certainly  incongruous,  that  a  man  who  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  education  in  its  higher  forms  should  be  speaking  to 
you,  for  I  own  no  diploma.  I  have  signed  a  great  many  and 
they  are  circulating  over  various  parts  of  the  Southern  country, 
but  I  do  not  possess  one,  I  have  no  relations  with  any  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions,  tho  I  have  a  little  association 
with  some  of  the  plainer  and  simpler  institutions  that  are  con- 
cerned particularly  with  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 

I  have  had  another  very  serious  impression  forced  deeply 
upon  me,  and  it  is  that  this  Association  does  not  need  to  call 
into  its  councils  speakers  from  outside  to  discuss  Southern 
education,  for  there  are  men  at  this  table  who,  in  this  matter, 
could  readily  be  my  teachers,  and  they  could  give  you  the  in- 
formation that  you  are  hoping  to  receive  from  my  presence 
here,  but  concerning  which  I  fear  you  will  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed. 

It  is  always  a  little  interesting  to  me  when  I  am  asked  to 
have  anything  to  do  or  to  say  about  Southern  education,  for  I 
am  a  Northern  man,  thru  and  thru.  I  have  held  the  extreme 
Northern  view  of  slavery  and  the  Northern  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  cognate  questions  that  come  with  the 
heredity  and  make-up  of  a  man  from  this  end  of  the  country. 

468 
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I  sometimes  ask  myself — and  I  am  interested  in  answering  the 

question — as  to  why  I  am  so  much  absorbed  in  Southern  educa- 
tion. Well,  I  think  that  there  may  be  several  reasons  given; 
indeed  there  are  several  items  that  might  he  DOted  in  the  re] 
that  question.  It  has  come  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  I 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  we  are  perhaps  just  now 
beginning  to  be,  in  a  full  and  complete  and  broad  sense,  one 
nation.  We  were  divided  thru  very  many  generations  by  con- 
stitutional questions  and  by  issues  having  to  do  with  sla 
and  finally  those  questions  were  settled  by  the  court  of  last 
resort,  but  the  irritations  that  remained  afterward  have  con- 
tinued for  all  these  many  long  years  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
until  recent  days.  But  now  the  Northern  politician  has  very 
little  use  for  the  bloody  shirt;  the  Southern  politician,  the 
small  one,  still  has  some  use  for  the  sectional  issue,  but,  in  a 
general  way,  those  matters  are  disappearing.  A  new  genera- 
tion is  coming  to  the  front,  and  with  it  there  are  bright,  ea 
minds  looking  to  the  future,  and  now  the  past  is  fading  out 
and  we  are  coming  together,  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and  as  we  are 
feeling  a  harmonious  touch,  prejudices  are  passing  away,  so 
that,  in  my  opinion,  we  are,  in  a  more  emphatic  sense  than 
ever  before,  one  whole  and  complete  nation.  If  this  is  so,  no 
part  of  the  country  can  fail  to  be  interesting  at  every  vital 
point  to  every  other  part  of  the  country.  In  looking  over  the 
matters  connected  with  the  educational  conditions  of  the  South, 
everyone  of  patriotic  impulse,  of  broad  sympathy,  of  philan- 
thropic mind,  of  progressive  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  see  things 
that  are  very  serious  and  that  appeal  to  the  very  best  instincts 
of  our  nature.  That  being  the  case,  if  we  are  honest  and  faith- 
ful citizens,  having  a  Christian  and  sympathetic  spirit  toward 
our  fellow-men,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  these  things. 

The  tremendous  need  that  we  see  thruout  that  se. 
our  country  brings  another  thought,  or  rather,  anoth< 
for  our  interest.     Any  very  great  section  of  the  country  to  a 
large  degree  illiterate  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the  whole 
of  us.     We  must  either  lift  these  people  up,  or  they  will 
us  down.     That  is  indeed  a  potent  reason  why  we  should  have 
an  interest  in  this  subject.     Then,  too,  'there  is  the  other  and 
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further  thought  of  the  burden  that  is  upon  our  Southern  fellow- 
citizens,  upon  the  earnest  and  progressive  people  among  them, 
whose  hearts  respond  to  the  best  sentiments  here,  whose  im- 
pulses are  in  harmony  with  the  best  impulses  of  our  country. 
The  burden  these  people  have  to  bear  is  too  great,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  demand — from  the  sympathetic  and  sentimental  point 
of  view  as  well  as  from  the  other  point  of  view  I  have  tried  to 
express — they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  expect  our  help. 

There  is  always  something  that  is  perhaps  almost  ungra- 
cious in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Our  Southern  friends 
are  proud  and  they  are  sensitive.  We  take  them  into  our 
confidence  as  fellow-citizens,  and  we  would  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  wound  their  sensibilities.  When  we  come  to  consider 
facts  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  we  state  things  that  are  not  always 
pleasant  to  hear,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  proud 
and  sensitive  and  at  the  same  time  not  thoroly  informed,  we 
perhaps  are  in  the  position  of  appearing  to  do  the  ungracious 
thing.  Therefore,  in  the  very  few  things  I  shall  present  for 
your  consideration  in  detail,  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  they 
were  not  printed  for  general  circulation  from  this  end  of  the 
country;  nevertheless,  my  facts  are  all  furnished  from  Southern 
sources. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  think  it  is  always  well  to  keep 
in  mind  when  we  are  thinking  about  these  matters,  and  that  is 
some  of  the  relations  of  opinion  and  feeling  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  nothing  now  par- 
ticularly to  do  with  what  were  the  opinions  of  ourselves  or  our 
fathers  in  1861.  That  is  all  closed.  It  is  out  of  the  way. 
The  war  came,  the  issues  were  settled.  It  took  me  a  great, 
great  many  years  to  learn  this  truth — it  has  dawned  on  me 
only  lately,  and  I  both  hope  and  think  I  am  a  representative 
average  man  in  the  sense  to  which  I  refer.  My  long-time 
feeling  concerning  our  Southern  friends  was  that  they  could 
only  come  back  to  us  as  penitents,  as  the  prodigal  son  coming 
with  a  plea  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  the  fold  again.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  is  all  wrong,  very  wrong.  All  we 
have  a  right  to  say  to  them  as  fellow-citizens  is,  "  Do  you  accept 
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tli is  decision?     If  you  do  no  hcfl  we  arc  fellow-citizens 

and  brothers,  just  as  we  should  be."     I  think  tliat  fairly 
represents  the  present  general  public  "pinion  of  this  part  ( 
country,  but  it  has  taken  us  a  great  many  years  to  learn  how 
wrong  <uir  attitude  toward  that  question  has  been.     But  that 
is  out  of  the  way  now,  and  we  are  not  thinking  of  1861. 
a  most  blessed  thing  that  we  are  coming  together  as  we  are. 
Here  I  am,  a  radical  Northern  man.     Alongside  of  me  is  one 
of  the  most  dynamic,  forceful  of  workers,  a  son  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  chief  of  staff.     That  a  time  has  come  when  we  could 
meet  together  in  a  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy  in 
Southern  interests  brings  to  my  heart  a  sentiment  that  I  1 
in  the  past,  expected  to  live  long  enough  to  understand. 

\<  m  I  have  a  few  pieces  of  paper  here,  but  they  are 
protection.     I  am  not  proposing  to  read  either  printed  matter 
or  a  long  manuscript. 

Concerning  the  educational  situation  in  the  South  I  do 
to  bring,  even  in  a  very  fragmentary  way,  to  your  attention  a 
few  facts.  I  read  here  a  brief  quotation  from  an  address  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  conference  for 
education  in  the  South.  His  opening  words  are  so  forceful  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  in  them: 

Everything  in  the  South  waits  upon  the  general  education  of  the  people. 
Industrial  development  waits  for  more  captains  of  industry,  superintendents 
of  factories,  and  skilled  workmen.  The  natural  resources  of  the  Southern 
States  are  great  and  varied  ;  capital  in  abundance  is  ready  for  investment 
in  them  ;  only  men  are  wanted  who  can  plan,  organize,  and  direct.  This 
is  true  of  all  our  industries,  even  of  our  agriculture.  A  director  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  says  :  "  We  can  do  little  more  to  improve 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  farmers  until  a  new  generation  is  educated. 
which  can  read  our  bulletins,  apply  scientific  methods,  and  keep  simple  farm 
accounts." 

The  colleges  for  liberal,  and  institutions  for  scientific  and  technical,  educa- 
tion as  well  wait  for  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools.  With  the  same 
population  there  were,  during  1899,  in  all  collegiate  and  graduate  courses 
in  liberal  arts  only  16,351  students  in  the  Southern  States  against  30,741  in 
the  North  Central  States,  where  they  have  public  high  schools. 

The  comparison  is  not  between  the  whole  South  and  the 
whole  North;  it  is  between  the  South  and  a  corresponding 
section  of  equal  population. 
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A  system  of  public  education  is  a  pyramid  ;  the  primary  schools  are  the 
foundation,  the  secondary  schools  and  high  schools,  the  normal  schools, 
the  technical  schools,  and  the  colleges  carry  up  the  structure  step  by  step,, 
and  the  university  is  the  capstone.  Our  old  system  of  education  in  the 
South,  so  far  as  we  had  any,  was  a  Greek  column ;  the  university  was  a 
beautifully  carved  capital  of  classic  design,  supported  by  a  slender  column 
of  literary  colleges  and  academies,  which  stood  upon  a  narrow  and  unsub- 
stantial base  of  private  schools. 

Good  government  in  town  and  State,  and  intelligent  action  in  national) 
affairs,  are  impossible  without  educated  voters.  Pettifogging  politicians,, 
selfish  demagogs,  and  corrupt  lobbyists  will  continue  to  control  our  legis- 
lative and  county  governments  until  a  majority  of  the  voters  can  read  and 
think  for  themselves.  The  republic  must  have  an  educated  citizenship  or 
go  down.  The  question  of  educating  all  the  people  is  more  critically 
important  to  the  South  than  it  is  to  the  remainder  of  the  nation.  We  must 
educate  all  our  people,  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  or  the  South  will  become  a 
dependent  province  instead  of  a  co-ordinate  portion  of  the  nation.  What, 
for  example,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  complete  isolation,  of  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  from  the  councils  of  the  nation,  of  a  dozen  States  which 
for  a  long  time  supplied  a  majority  of  the  statesmen  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  unless  it  is  the  political  ignorance  of  their  successors, 
illustrated  persistently  by  the  pursuit  of  absurd  financial  theories  and 
antiquated  political  hobbies?  The  only  remedy  for  the  political  situation 
in  the  South  is  to  be  found  in  public  education. 

This  statement  from  a  Southern  man, — from  the  very  man 
I  referred  to  as  the  son  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff  officer, — 
considering  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  can  be  regarded  as 
authoritative. 

If  you  want  information  of  this  kind,  there  is  abundance 
of  it  at  your  command  from  the  South.  In  these  matters 
I  have  only  a  few  hints  to  give.  The  principal  interest,  we 
might  say,  in  this  matter  of  educational  conditions  at  the  South 
centers  in  the  central  South  and  the  Gulf  States  rather  than 
in  the  border  States.  Concerning  the  matter  of  the  school 
population  of  the  States  further  south,  the  central  South  and 
the  Gulf  States,  a  few  simple  statistics  will  be  indicative  and 
perhaps  interesting. 

Of  the  school  population  of  North  Carolina  but  59.8  per 
cent,  are  enrolled;  of  the  school  population  of  Alabama,  57  and 
a  fraction;  of  Georgia,  61;  of  Tennessee,  70.  The  average 
daily  attendance — perahps  these  figures  may  come  home  to  ex- 
perienced professors  and  teachers — the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  enrolled  in  North  Carolina  is  51  per  cent.     Put 
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e  two  points  together.    North  Carolina  has  le  >oper 

cent,  of  its  school  population  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  oi  the  enrollment  is  51  and  a  fraction  per  cent., 

which  T  think  figures  out  that  the  attendance  in  the  brief 
school  terms  oi  the  year  is  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population.    A  few  facts  like  these  will  indicate  the  cobdil 

While  some  of  the  other  Southern  States  make  a  better  shew- 
ing— Alabama  shows  better  and  Tennessee  shows  better  than 
North  Carolina — yet  the  average  proportion  of  attendance  to 
the  enrollment  in  all  of  these  States  is  lamentably  small. 

Take  in  association  with  these  statements  a  few  other 
simple  facts.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Carolina  there 
are  most  excellent  school  systems.  I  think  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington has  a  very  excellent  school  system,  and  Raleigh  is  in 
a  very  favorable  condition.  But  taking  the  school  properties 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  and  averaging  them  with  all  of 
the  country  schools,  you  get  at  the  result  of  the  value  of  a 
school  property,  land  and  building,  of  $180.  In  Tennessee  it 
is  better;  the  value  of  a  school  property  is  $426;  in  Alal> 
$212;  in  Georgia,  $523. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  in  which  these  matters  may 
be  worked  out.  One  that  I  have  thought  worthy,  perhaps,  of 
your  attention  for  a  moment  or  two  is  the  relation  of  educ 
to  crime.  I  again  fall  back  on  Dr.  Dabney  as  my  authority. 
There  is  a  single  county  selected  in  Tennessee.  (It  would  l>e 
indivious  to  make  the  name  of  this  county  public.) 

In  the  year  1895,  for  example,  the  county  referred  to  paid  $37,000  to 
prosecute  2668,  mostly  petty  criminal,  cases;  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
State  paid  $17,000  toward  the  same  prosecutions,  making  a  total  of  $$4,000. 
or  $20.35  a  case.  This  was  simply  the  cost  of  prosecution;  it  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  supp6rting  the  convicted  criminals  in  prisons.  There 
were  2668  prosecutions  in  a  population  of  74.000.  or  about  1  in  24.  Among 
the  people  in  our  jails  are  8  illiterates  to  1  who  can  read  and  write. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  in  New  York  State.  There  is  a  re- 
markable degree  of  intelligence  in  its  penitentiaries. 

In  our  penitentiaries  there  are  6  illiterates  to  I  who  can  read  and  write. 
Now  one-half  of  the  people  prosecuted  in  the  county  in  question  were  of 
school  age.     One-half  the  cost  of  prosecuting  these  cases  would  have  sent 
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nearly  10,000  children  to  school  for  the  full  annual  Tennessee  term.  Can 
we  doubt  that  if  this  money  had  been  expended  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  we  should  not  have  had  to  send  them  to  jails  and  penitentiaries? 

I  have  a  few  other  matters  to  present  worthy  of  your 
thought.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of  which  I  shall  tell 
you  briefly  in  a  little  while,  there  is  a  considerable  study  by 
counties  going  on.  Here  is  one  county  in  Tennessee,  that  has 
an  area  of  490  square  miles  and  a  population  of  a  little  less 
than  25,000,  which  makes  a  population  of  49  and  a  fraction  to 
the  square  mile,  which  is  a  little  above  the  average.  Of  the 
white  voters  25.8  per  cent.,  and  of  the  colored  voters  52.6  per 
cent.,  are  illiterate.  Now  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  fact 
that  a  voter  is  considered  literate  if  he  can  merely  take  a  news- 
paper or  a  book  and  read  a  few  words,  we  see  how  misleading 
these  statistics  are.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  facts  are  very 
much  worse  than  they  appear  on  the  face  of  things.  We 
would  properly  regard  a  man  as  literate  who  will  take  a  news- 
paper and  read  it  and  have  some  little  relation  to  the  matter  of 
reading  and  writing  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  These 
statistics  are  made  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  which  gives  an 
abstract  fact,  but  does  not  at  all  give  the  spirit  that  surrounds 
that  fact,  and  that  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  this  county, 
therefore,  where  there  are  25.8  per  cent,  of  the  white  voters  illit- 
erate and  of  the  colored  voters  over  52  per  cent.,  there  are  9637 
persons  of  school  age,  72  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
enrolled  in  the  schools.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled 
are  in  daily  attendance.  There  are  130  schools  open  85  days 
in  the  year.  There  are  136  teachers,  66  male  and  70  female, 
at  an  average  salary  of  $24  a  month. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  the  best  teacher  in  that 
county,  a  well-educated  man,  born  and  bred  there,  extremely 
anxious  to  stay  there  and  to  serve  his  people.  But  the  utmost 
that  he  can  earn  is  $40  a  month,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  stay, 
so  he  is  now  applying  to  friends  to  find  some  good  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest  he  can  use  his  ability  and  get  in  return 
something  like  a  fair  compensation.  That  is  the  best  man 
in  the  county.  He  is  needed  there  probably  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  this  world,  and  yet,  altho  his  heart  is  with  his 
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nnot  afford  to  stay  because  of  the  misc 

I. mcc  he  can  earn,  and  yet  lie  is  the  best  paid  teacher  in  the 
county. 

Of  schoolhouses  there  are  87 — 1  brick,  41  frame,  and  45  log. 
In  that  county  the  average  value  of  a  school  property  is  $224. 
Ybu  will  see  that,  adding  all  of  these  school  building 
gether,  you  have  not  anything  like  as  many  school  buildings  as 
you  have  schools,  and  the  balance  meet  where  they  can;  it 
may  be  in  a  barn  or  a  vacant  church  or,  if  the  weather 
permits,  under  a  tree,  as  Booker  T.  Washington  began  his 
school. 

The  total  assessed  valuations  in  the  county  are  $2,223,996; 
per  capita  of  population,  $91.  Total  State  revenues  colK 
$9258;  and  school  funds,  $16,000  and  a  fraction.  The  cost 
of  each  school  for  the  entire  school  term  of  the  year  is  $123.95, 
which  gives  an  average  cost  per  school  per  diem  of  S 
Expended  for  schools  in  1900  only  $14,954,  or  62  cents  per 
capita  of  the  population;  62  cents  per  pupil  per  month,  and  3.1 
per  pupil  for  a  school  day. 

Considerably  more  could  be  added  to  this.  Of  the  white 
scholars  in  these  schools  in  this  county  only  1  in  4  is  provided 
with  schoolbooks.  Schoolbooks  are  arranged  for  by  the 
State;  there  are  State  depositaries  at  which  they  are  sold, 
and  they  are  sold  cheap,  but  the  people  are  so  poor  that  their 
children  have  to  go  to  school  without  schoolbooks,  only  1  in  4 
being  provided  with  them.  By  actual  computation  upon  the 
basis  of  the  sales  of  the  State  depositary  in  that  county,  this 
fact  is  ascertained  and  it  is  true.  There  are  other  intere 
facts  concerning  that  county  with  which  I  will  not  tax  your 
patience  and  use  valuable  time  by  reciting. 

Here  is  a  study  of  another  county.  This  one  is  in  South 
Carolina.  The  county  studied  is  in  the  Alpine  region,  a  fine 
country.  It  was  settled  early  by  Scotch.  Irish,  and  English 
of  the  same  stock  as  those  who  settled  eastern  Pern 
and  the  valley  of  Virginia.  It  has  a  bracing  and  healthy 
climate.  In  a  total  population  of  23,634  there  are  17 
native-born  whites — to  go  back  a  minute,  the  county  in  Ten- 
nessee to  which  I  referred  has  only  16  foreign  population. 
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In  a  total  population  of  23,634  there  are  17,412  native-born 
whites,  118  foreign-born  whites,  and  6104  colored  persons. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  641  square  miles,  and  there  is  an 
average  population  of  36  to  the  square  mile;  4937  are  of  voting 
age;  white,  3736;  colored,  1201.  Of  the  white  voters  708, 
or  19  per  cent.,  are  illiterate.  Of  the  colored  voters  585,  or 
48  per  cent.,  are  illiterate.  In  other  words,  about  1  out  of 
every  5  white  voters,  and  1  out  of  every  2  colored  voters,  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  school  population  in  this  county 
was  9883  in  1900 — white,  7168;  colored,  2715 — including  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  and  averaging  15.4  to 
the  square  mile.  The  total  enrollment  is  5230  (that  is,  out  of 
a  school  population  of  9883);  white,  3972;  colored,  1258. 
The  average  attendance  is  4546,  or  86  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment. The  attendance  of  the  white  children  is  slightly  better 
than  that  of  the  colored.  The  average  length  of  session  in  the 
white  schools  is  14  weeks  or  70  days,  the  average  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  white  child  being  62.  The  average 
length  of  session  in  the  colored  schools  is  7  weeks  or  35  days, 
the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  colored  child 
enrolled  being  27.     And  that  makes  up  the  school  year. 

There  are  74  school  districts  in  the  county  and  105  schools; 
74  white,  31  colored.  'The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
white  school  is  53;  the  average  to  each  colored  school  35.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  is  113.  The  number  of  buildings  in 
the  county  used  for  schools  is  79.  The  total  school  moneys 
received  for  the  year  is  not  reported.  The  total  expenditure 
for  schools  for  whites  is  $12,318;  teachers,  $10,400;  rent  of 
schoolhouses,  $28.50;  repairing  schoolhouses  and  premises,. 
$154;  school  furniture,  $157;  fuel  and  incidentals,  $24;  school 
apparatus,  $34;  building  schoolhouses,  $1443;  other  purposes, 
$74.  The  total  expenditure  for  colored  schools  is  $1000,  and 
for  teachers'  salaries  in  colored  schools  within  $10  of  the  entire 
expenditure.  The  total  amount  expended  for  each  white 
school  is  $166.46;  for  each  school  day,  $2.38.  The  total 
amount  expended  for  each  colored  school  is  $34.03;  for  each 
school  day,  97  cents. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  statistics  eloquent.     It 
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ia  not      Bui  these  figures,   I   think,  will  convey  some  impres- 
ts concerning  the  need. 

Now  the  one  great  trouble  alxuit  all  this  \g  that  j>  > 
in  these  schools,  thru  and  thru  and  thru.     A  tea< 
cate  can  he  had  it  it  is  for  the  relative  of  a  local  politician. 
The  people  are  indifferent.     A  friend  of  mine  went  t- 1  his  white 
employees  in  a  Virginia  manfacturing  establishment  not  long 
ago.     They  were  all  illiterate,  and  he  talked  with  them  most 
seriously  and  earnestly  as  to  why  they  did  not  send  their 
children  to  school.     "  Because,"   the  reply  was.    M  we  don't 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  what  is  good  enough  1 
is  good  enough  for  our  children."     All  thru  these  rural  n< 
borhoods  of  the  South  you  find  men  that  object  to  being  taxed 
for  the  sake  of  other  people's  children.     A  man  with  a  small 
family  or  a  bachelor  will  point  to  a  neighlx>r  with  a  large 
family  of  children  and  will  ask  the  question,  "  Why  should  I 
be  taxed  for  the  education  of  other  people's  children?  "     So  it 
is  politics,  and  it  is  apathy,  and  it  is  poverty  that  cause  the 
present  educational  condition  in  the  South. 

I  propose  to  take  the  liberty  just  for  a  moment  to  step  out- 
side of  merely  a  layman's  discussion,  and  suggest  what  I  think 
must  be  to  every  professional  teacher  a  most  interesting  ques- 
tion. It  is  this:  that  this  rural  education  of  the  Southern 
country  demands  an  entirely  new  line  of  normal  instruction, 
something  that  is  absolutely  different  from  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  provided  by  any  normal  training.  I  would 
suggest  to  any  who  may  feel  interested  that  it  would  be 
to  get  the  current  number  of  the  World's  zvork  and  read  an 
article  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  concerning  "  The  real  Southern 
problem."  These  prophetic  men  of  the  South,  many  of  them, 
think  and  say  (and  their  lives  are  consistent  with  the  idea) 
that  there  is  no  statesmanship  for  the  South 
manship  of  education;  that  the  educational  question  is  the  sole 
question  in  the  whole  South;  and  that  when  that  is  > 
everything  else  will  be  solved  with  it.  Mr.  Branson  presents 
the  case  most  completely  and  splendidly.  Concerning  these 
people,  the  dreary  and  weary,  and  dull  and  stupid,  low  white 
population, — I  hate  the  word  "  poor  whites."  I  never  use  it  if 
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I  can  help  it,  I  want  something  else, — these  unfortunate  white 
people  who  have  no  life,  the  idea  of  education  both  for  them 
and  for  the  colored  people  is  to  give  them  a  complete  life. 
We  must  come  to  them  with  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I  come  to 
them  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.''  Here  the  little  red  schoolhouse  is  suf- 
ficient, and  the  home  life  does  the  rest.  But  there  there  is 
no  home  life,  no  beauty,  no  sense  of  the  value  of  time;  the 
economies  that  make  life  strong  and  vital  and  powerful  are 
unknown.  These  people  are  of  the  best  stock  that  ever  came 
to  us,  and  some  of  them,  even  in  spite  of  the  general  apathy, 
have  ambition  and  desire  and  hope. 

It  was  wise  advice  of  Dr.  Frissell  when  he  said  to  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject,  and  disposed  to  think 
that  we  must  study  it  by  counties,  that  the  study  must  be  by 
townships  and  school  districts,  and  the  analysis  carried  down  to 
the  last  point.  Dr.  Frissell  also  says — and  this  is  a  stroke  of 
genius — that  the  teacher's  home  and  the  district  school  must 
be  one  and  the  same  organization,  where  the  ordinary  English 
academic  branches  can  be  learned  in  the  school,  and  the  whole 
matter  of  living  worked  out  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  teacher's 
home  attached  to  the  school.  Mr.  Branson  shows  in  his  article 
the  necessity  of  the  small  industries.  Just  in  parenthesis; 
there  is  Branson,  noble  fellow  as  you  may  see  by  his  article,  with 
its  fine  literary  style,  with  its  tremendous  grasp  of  the  whole 
situation,  who  has  put  his  life  with  a  devotion  unsurpassed  into 
that  work;  and  there  right  under  the  shadow  of,  and,  in  fact,  in 
some  sort  of  relation  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  has  a 
faculty  of  14  and  4  classrooms,  and  as  for  the  work  of  that 
school  with  its  600  students — there  are  men  and  women 
coming  into  that  school  all  the  time  forty,  fifty,  and  even  over 
sixty  years  of  age  from  the  rural  districts  where  they  are  teach- 
ing these  short  terms  of  three  months  at  the  outside,  generally 
shorter,  who  give  to  study  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  year  as 
they  can  afford.  If  they  can  get  $8  a  month  to  live  on,  they 
go  to  Athens  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Branson's  school  the  training 
that  they  can  carry  back  to  better  their  work. 

I  have  made  my  little  suggestion  that  in  the  development  of 
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normal  education  this  whole  matter  of  the  peculiar  < 
in  the  South  presents  a  new  idea.     If  you  had  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  spend  on  education  in  the  South  now,  you  could 
not  spend  it.     The  people  to  carry  it  on,  the  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  are  not  in  ex  They  must 

be  created,  and  that  is  the  first  and  foremost  thing  to  do  in  this 
work. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Of  course  you  all  know  of  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  Peabody  Board,  principally  for  the  whites  of 
the  South.  Altho  their  capital  fund  has  been  over  $2,000,000 
and  the  income  has  been  spent  with  great  wisdom,  and,  con- 
sidered subjectively,  great  good  has  been  done,  yet  object 
the  subject  has  hardly  been  touched.  And  the  same  applies 
to  the  Slater  Fund  for  blacks.  These  boards  are  limited.  They 
can  simply  administer  the  trust  that  has  been  given  to  them 
and  use  the  income  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  donors. 

There  are  here  and  there  in  the  South  great,  splendid  souls. 
I  have  often  thought,  as  I  have  met  one  and  another  and 
another,  that  each  one  seemed  like  Elijah  under  the  juniper 
tree,  each  of  them  feeling  that  he  was  the  only  prophet  the 
Lord  had — but  it  has  been  revealed  to  them  that  the  Lord  had 
other  prophets — not  that  there  are  seven  thousand  that  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  But  there  are  great  souls  among 
Southern  educators,  and  they  are  getting  together  raj 
It  has  been  the  mission  of  some  good  people  of  the  North  to  get 
into  communication  with  these  good  people  of  the  South,  to 
bring  to  them  sympathy  and  a  little  help.  Out  of  this  con- 
tact with  each  other  and  with  the  country  at  large  there  is  a 
growing  public  opinion  upon  education,  a  strengthening  of 
backbone;  there  is  a  touch  of  the  elbow,  and  a  growing  in- 
tion.  If  it  were  not  invidious,  I  could  speak  of  persons  who 
have  been  lifted, at  one  stroke,  out  of  depression  and  discourage- 
ment into  the  hope  and  the  courage  that  have  started  them  for- 
ward with  sustained  enthusiasm — the  balance  of  their  lives 
vitalized  and  increased  in  power  simply  by  the  sympathetic 
touch  of  a  group  of  persons  representing  both  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  came  about  that,  by  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott 
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of  your  city,  a  conference  was  formed  for  the  discussion  of 
education  in  the  South.  It  met  for  three  years  at  Capon 
Springs.  It  was  by  the  kindly  invitation  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  at  Capon  Springs  that  the  conference  came  into 
existence.  But  that  organization  took  on  a  larger  life,  and 
last  spring  met  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  a  place  that  was 
better  suited  for  a  large  assembly.  The  meetings,  lasting 
thru  three  days,  were  well  attended  and  enthusiastic.  Much 
was  said  and  done,  and  in  the  papers  that  were  presented 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  At  that 
conference  I  chanced  to  be  the  presiding  officer  and  was 
directed  to  form  a  board  for  a  propaganda  of  education.  That 
board  was  formed  last  winter,  and,  most  happily,  there  has  come 
together  in  it  a  splendid  group  of  men.  There  is  Dr.  Alder- 
man, president  of  Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans.  He 
is  a  man  whom  it  is  fortunate  to  know,  and  the  portions  of  the 
country  that  do  not  know  him  will  yet  know  him,  and  the 
country  will  be  richer  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  widely  known. 
There  are  Dr.  Mclver,  who  has  led  the  crusade  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Frissell,  president  of 
Hampton  Institute.  These  three  men  are  field  directors.  It 
is  their  business  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education.  Our 
Southern  friends  say  that  their  people  will  not  read  very  much, 
but  they  will  listen  to  any  amount  of  talk.  So  we  are  taking 
for  our  motto  the  exact  words  of  Jefferson  in  which  he  says, 
"  Preach  a  crusade  for  education."  Dr.  Dickerman  of  New 
Haven,  Dr.  Booker  Washington  of  Alabama,  Harry  St.  George 
Tucker  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Dr.  Frazier  of 
Richmond  have  come  into*  this  work,  and  these  men  are 
simply  carrying  on  the  propaganda.  They  will  talk  by  the  way- 
side or  will  address  legislatures.  It  is  said,  and  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  that  an  address  of  Dr.  Alderman  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi — and  Mississippi  is  the  most  progressive 
State  in  Southern  education — has  resulted  in  an  addition  to 
the  appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  next  year. 
In  addition  to  these  men  who  are  in  the  field  comes  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who  has 
a  liberal  appropriation  at  his  command  and  has,  in  association 
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with  Dr.  Claxton  and  Dr.  Eggleston,  formed  a  strong  organi- 
zation for  collecting  and  publishing  information  of  every  sort 
concerning  all  educational  questions  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  That  bureau  is  going  on  vigorously.  The 
maps  that  have  been  prepared,  with  little  signs  upon  them 
indicating  literacy  and  illiteracy  of  both  races,  are  wonderful, 
where  you  see  at  a  glance,  as  an  object  lesson,  just  the 
ditions  in  each  State  and  each  county  of  each  State.  And  then 
too,  as  consulting  engineer  or  supervising  Director,  there  is 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Associated  with  these  men  are  a  few 
Northern  men  who  stand  back  of  them,  and  there  has  been 
gathered  together  a  fund  of  $40,000  a  year  for  two  years, — 
$80,000, — which  is  simply  to  carry  on  this  campaign  of  e 
tion  for  education. 

Now  parallel  to  this  board  of  the  propaganda  is  a  board  for 
money  that  is  composed  simply  of  business  men,  and  perhafM 
you  may  have  noticed  in  your  papers  this  morning  the  first  pub- 
lic announcement  of  that  board.  It  has  been  formed  with  an 
alumnus  from  Harvard  at  its  head,  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
and  has  already  at  its  beginning  something  over  $1,000,000  in 
its  hands  to  expend  in  following  up  the  work  that  the  preachers 
of  the  Southern  Education  Board  may  do. 

The  idea  is  this:  Go  into  a  locality,  just  as  the  Slater 
Board  and  the  Peabody  Board  have  done,  and  get  the  people 
to  tax  themselves.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  to  build  a 
proper  schoolhouse,  costing  say  $1000,  put  $500  with  what  the 
people  will  raise  and  build  it;  then  supplement  what  they  will 
pay  for  teachers,  get  better  teachers  by  paying  more.  Give 
the  people  of  a  locality  these  facilities  for  three  years  or  four 
years,  and  when  they  have  had  educational  advantages  for 
that  period  then  you  may  withdraw  your  support;  they 
take  care  of  it  themselves  after  that.  But  a  million  dollars 
for  that  purpose!  Why,  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  A  hundred  mil- 
lions could  be  used,  and  a  hundred  millions  will  be  used  before 
the  work  is  thoroly  done. 

It  is  planned  with  the  association  of  these  two  boards, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of  education  and  for  the 
handling  of  money,   to   create  a  community  of  intere 
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clearing  house, — the  work  of  the  Peabody  Board,  the  work 
of  the  Slater  Board,  the  work  of  the  Southern  Education  Board 
and  the  work  of  the  last  board,  which  is  called  the  Board  of  the 
General  Education  Fund, — and  thus  to  concentrate  the  highest 
intelligence,  the  result  of  the  best  experience,  and  all  economies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  duplication  of  this  work  and  to 
insure  the  best  application  of  money. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  time  of 
the  Association  far  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  but  I 
simply  could  not  help  it.  Someone  who  lived  here  some  time 
ago — his  name  was  Longfellow,  I  believe — once  wrote  some- 
thing like  this : 

"  It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  that  followeth  love's  behest 
By  far  exceedeth  all  the  rest," 

and  there  is  a  little  group  of  us  in  love  with  this  question. 

Robert  C.   Ogden^ 

New  York 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

I  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long — a  Harvard  man,  and  a  more 
or  less  frequent  visitor  in  the  recitation  rooms  and  lecture  halls 
of  Harvard — as  to  come  here  and  listen  to  an  argument  against 
the  elective  system  of  studies.  It  is  one  proof  of  the  unusual- 
ness  of  such  an  experience,  perhaps,  that  you  had  to  send  as 
far  away  as  Illinois  to  find  a  man  to  instruct  us  on  that  line. 
Yet  it  has  been  my  custom  to  receive  with  such  deference  the 
statements  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  my  friend  President 
Draper  that  I  really  began  to  feel  guilty,  reflecting  on  what  I 
did  last  year.  I  suppose  that  I  must  confess,  and  perhaps  it 
will  do  my  soul  good. 

I  did  last  year  fill  the  whole  of  my  annual  report  with  argu- 
ments intended  to  prove  that  all  the  studies  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  Boston,  at  least,  should  be  made  elective.  Either 
from  the  force  of  the  arguments  or  from  some  other  power 
wholly  foreign  to  the  arguments — I  don't  know  which — the 
school  committee  voted,  and  voted  unanimously,  that  all  the 
studies  in  the  high  school  should  be  made  elective.  And  so 
they  are  to-day,  all  elective — a  list  of  some  forty  or  more 
studies.  These  young  men  and  young  women  (or  boys  and 
girls,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so),  just  in  from  the  gran 
schools,  are  permitted,  are  encouraged  to  mark  out  their 
courses  of  study. 

I  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  escape  from  doing  that.  1 1 
you  look  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  remember  what 
the  high-school  course  was  then, — I  am  speaking,  not  of  the 
school  intended  to  prepare  for  college,  but  of  the  non-da- - 
high  school, — I  say  if  you  look  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  j 
and  remember  what  the  course  was  then,  consisting  of  few 
studies,  offering  an  admirable  opportunity  for  that  strenuous 
drill  which  has  been  insisted  upon  and  rightly  insisted  upon, 
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then  you  will  remember  that  the  feeling  grew  that  the  course 
itself  was  narrow.  There  was  no  recognition  whatever  of 
science  or  of  the  training  to  come  from  the  study  of  science. 
There  was  nothing  of  chemistry,  very  little  of  physics  (then 
called  natural  philosophy),  little  or  nothing  of  history,  nothing 
of  foreign  languages,  except,  in  some  of  the  better  schools,  a 
little  French.  The  feeling  was  that  such  a  course  of  study 
was  narrow,  that  it  failed  to  recognize  whole  regions  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  good  training  to  be  got  in  those  regions. 
As  scientific  knowledge  multiplied  and  the  other  fields  of 
knowledge  were  cultivated  outside  of  the  high  schools,  people 
began  to  insist  upon  having  these  regions  represented  in  the 
high  schools.  The  result  was  crowding,  too  many  studies, 
put  in,  driven  in  like  wedges,  into  the  old,  hard  course  of  the 
high  school ;  and  then  superficial  work,  boys  and  girls  coming 
out  of  the  high  school  knowing  a  little  of  a  great  many  things 
and  not  much  of  anything. 

What  was  the  remedy?  To  go  back  to  the  old  narrow 
course,  consisting  of  two  or  three  branches,  was  impossible. 
What  then  ?  Why,  simply  break  step.  Let  your  boy  take  the 
three  studies  that  are  best  for  him,  let  my  boy  take  the  three 
studies  that  are  best  for  him;  let  your  daughter  take  the  two 
or  three  studies  best  for  her,  and  mine  the  ones  best  for  her, 
and  so  on.  By  organizing  the  studies  on  the  elective  basis,  it 
has  again  become  possible  to  impart  in  the  high  schools  that 
strenuous  drill  which  was  formerly  so  much  prized,  but  which 
in  the  course  of  time  had  become  impossible  thru  the  crowding 
in  of  so  many  new  studies. 

We  must  give  up  the  idea  that  every  boy  or  girl  in  the  high 
school  must  study  everything  that  is  taught  in  the  high  school. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  high  schools,  for  example, 
consists  of  so  many  branches  that  it  would  take  a  boy  or  a  girl 
between  eight  and  ten  years  to  accomplish  the  whole  course. 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  a  second  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  The  holder  of  the  second  diploma,  representing  four 
years'  study,  goes  out  of  the  school  having  touched  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  the  studies  offered  by  the  school.     The  case  is 
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analogous  to  that  of  Harvard  College,  which  offers  st' 
enough  for  a  young  man  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  years  here, 
it  ho  would  touch  them  all.     But  he  does  not  ipend  fifteen  or 

twenty  years  here;  he  spends  only  four  years.     He  takes  those 
studies  which  he  consider-  will  best  suit  I  tfe,  and  only 

so  many  of  them  as  will  fill  four  years'  time. 

There  is  another  point,  with  regard  to  choice,  which  perhaps 
is  worth  noticing.  It  is  said,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again 
as  if  it  were  an  argument  of  some  strength,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
offer  a  choice  of  studies  to  a  boy  or  a  girl,  because  the  boy  or 
the  girl  does  not  know  anything  of  these  studies  and  therefore 
cannot  make  an  intelligent  choice.  That  looks  like  an  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  fallacious.  Just  remember  that  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge of  studies  which  you  require  in  order  to  make  a  choice, 
but  some  knowledge  about  them,  some  knowledge  of  what  they 
may  be  expected  to  lead  to ;  and  this  is  easily  enough  obtained. 
On  the  basis  of  such  knowledge  as  that,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Besides,  we  find  every  boy 
girl  surrounded  by  advice,  from  parents,  from  friends, 
teachers  past  and  teachers  present — all  sorts  of  people  ready  to 
advise.  There  is  nothing  cheaper  in  the  world  than  advice — 
plenty  of  it  is  to  be  had.  I  think  the  trouble  is  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  high  school  often  get  too  much  advice;  that  they 
would  have  some  independence  and  self-reliance  cultivated  in 
them  if  they  did  not  have  so  much  advice  offered  them,  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  all  thru  their  course.  Give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  once  in  a  while  to  exercise  their 
choice,  select  their  own  courses,  and  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. There  is  an  important  educational  end  to  be  gained 
by  putting  young  people  on  their  own  responsibility  in  this 
way.  It  makes  them  feel  in  a  measure  personally  accountable 
for  the  outcome  of  their  school  work 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 
EDUCATION  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

I  am  sure  we  were  all  much  touched  by  the  description  which 
Mr.  Ogden  gave  of  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  in  the 
matter  of  education.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  poverty,  of  great 
need.  The  moment  we  imagine  spending  only  $2.50  a  year  on 
the  education  of  a  child,  or  even  $5  a  year,  we  have  put  before 
our  minds  a  picture  of  appalling  public  incompetency.  When 
in  Massachusetts  we  think  of  spending  $35  a  year  on  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child  as  something  to  be  rather  proud  of,  are  we  not 
convicting  ourselves  of  an  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  education  ? 
Is  that  what  we  ought  to  spend  on  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren,— $35  a  year, — a  great  deal  less  than  we  spend  on  their 
food?  The  standard  of  expenditure  on  the  education  of 
American  children  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  deplorably  low. 
I  should  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  danger  to  which  our 
institutions  are  exposed — this  low  standard  of  expenditure  on 
popular  education.  That  remark  applies,  of  course,  in  the 
South  with  infinitely  more  force  than  it  does  in  the  North;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  feel  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  to  a 
higher  rate  of  expenditure  on  schools  is  the  educational  work 
that  now  most  needs  to  be  done. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  upper  grades  of  education.  The  ex- 
penditure made  on  college  and  university  education  is  much 
more  rational;  and  therefore  I  have  the  strongest  possible 
sympathy  with  the  men  and  women  who  devote  themselves  and 
all  that  they  have  to  the  lower  grades  of  education,  and  with 
the  men  of  affairs  who  endeavor  to  raise  the  scale  of  expendi- 
ture on  the  lower  grades  of  education  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  new  efforts  which  Mr.  Ogden  described  for  the  helping 
of  the  Southern  States  by  men  of  means  at  the  North  co- 
operating with  Southern  leaders  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wisely 
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conceived.  I  should  fed  that  I  had  not  mentioned  a  strong 
ground  of  hope  for  the  success  of  these  new  efforts,  if  I  did  not 
speak  to  you  of  the  admirable  character  and  Krvicei  of  the 

president  of  one  of  the  new  organizations,  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  the  son  of  a  man  whom  many  persons  here 
know — the  president  for  many  years  of  the  Young  V 
Christian  Union  in  Boston.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  the 
devoted  of  men, — upright,  vigorous,  clear-sighted,  a  leader 
wherever  he  goes, — and  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  branch  of  this  new  enteq^rise. 

I  had  some  misgivings  about  one  or  two  of  the  facts  relied 
upon  by  Mr.  Stebbins.  The  increased  class  isolation  of  \ 
he  spoke  was  one  of  my  doubts.  I  was  born  on  the  top  of 
Beacon  Hill  in  Boston,  in  house  No.  31  Beacon  Street,  which 
lias  lately  been  converted  into  a  shop.  When  I  was  a  boy  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  any  boy  who  lived  at  the  West  End  to 
go  to  the  North  End  singly,  or  to  the  South  End,  or  to  go  over 
to  Charlestown — absolutely  out  of  the  question.  We  always 
went  on  these  dangerous  excursions  in  groups,  and  the  larger 
the  group  the  better.  At  that  time  the  differences  between  the 
populations  of  these  quarters  of  what  is  now  Boston  wen 
differences  of  race,  but  of  class.  Moreover,  the  clas> 
tinctions  were  visible  in  the  public  schools.  I  went  to  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  whose  house  was  then  on  Bedford  Street 
On  Mason  Street,  where  Superintendent  Seaver's  office  n<  > 
was  a  grammar  school.  Now,  in  going  to  the  Latin  School,  I 
was  obliged  to  go  down  West  Street,  and  Mason  Street  leads 
out  of  West  Street  to  the  right.  We  Latin  School  boys  who 
lived  up  on  the  Hill  didn't  like  to  walk  thru  West  Street  alone, 
lest  we  should  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  our  natural  foes, 
the  Mason  Streeters.  Many  a  morning  I  have  waited  at  the 
foot  of  Hancock  Avenue  for  a  Lynde  Street  boy  (he  died  this 
morning),  whose  route  from  that  point  to  the  Latin  School 
was  the  same  as  mine.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Stebbins,  out  of  mid 
experience,  that  class  isolation  existed  in  a  highly  developed 
form  in  Boston  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Moreover.  I  have 
often  seen  it  strongly  marked  in  New  England  villages. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Stebbins  that  manual  training  and  in 
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trial  education  are  things  greatly  needed  in  our  country,  and 
that  the  recent  efforts  at  improving  and  diffusing  these  forms 
of  education  have  been  highly  valuable  in  the  communities 
where  they  have  been  made.  I  hope  this  development  will  go 
on.  One  value  of  manual  training,  to  my  thinking,  is  that  for 
many  boys  it  is  also  distinctly  mental  training.  There  are 
many  boys  whose  minds  are  first  opened,  not  by  books  or  by 
oral  teaching,  but  thru  exact  work  with  eye  and  hand. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that,  given  a  widely  extended  indus- 
trial education,  we  should  arrive  at  a  happy  solution  of  our 
labor  difficulties;  and  particularly,  I  am  not  sure  that  indus- 
trial education  would  procure  for  all  those  industrially  educated 
a  steady  job — that  most  desirable  thing  in  human  life.  What 
we  want  in  order  to  get  a  steady  job  for  our  whole  population 
is  wider  markets.  That  is  what  we  must  have,  or  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  the  industrially  educated  should  have  a 
steady  job.  We  can  produce  with  our  skilled  labor  and  our 
machinery  vastly  more  than  we  can  ourselves  consume.  There- 
fore we  must  begin  to  export  the  products  of  our  labor  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  products  of  our  soil.  We  have  always 
been  exporting  the  natural  wealth  of  our  soil,  thereby  skinning 
our  farm.  When  we  export  the  products  of  our  labor,  we 
shall  cease  to  impoverish  our  soil;  and  we  shall  only  im- 
prove from  year  to  year  the  skill  of  our  mechanics  and  de- 
signers. 

Therefore  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  beyond  the  remedy 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stebbins  for  some  of  our  social  and  indus- 
trial unrest,  must  lie  new  legislation.  How  that  legislation  is 
to  be  procured  one  may  well  feel  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  since 
neither  of  the  political  parties  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

I  was  interested  by  one  or  two  suggestions  or  implications 
in  Mr.  Stebbins'  remarks  concerning  the  end  of  education. 
Two  or  three  times  lately  I  have  been  addressing  schools  where 
a  large  majority  of  the  children  stop  what  we  call  education  at 
sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Of  course  in  our 
country  the  great  majority  of  children  stop  long  before  that — 
at  twelve,  or  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Is  the  educa- 
tion of  all  those  children  defeated  ?     That  depends  on  whether 
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they  keep  their  minds  grow  in  l  6  school.     T 

alert  ami  expanding  mind  life  gives  an  effective  training. 

I  have  belonged  fof  a  few  weeks  to  a  very  Interesting  body 
of  men  called  the  Committee  of  Tin:  ted  as  an 

executive  committee  of  the  industrial  pari  of  I  C  Federa- 

tion. There  are  in  it  twelve  large  employers  of  labor,  t\ 
representatives  of  organized  labor,  and  twelve  outsiders;  and 
the  outsiders  are  men  that  have  accomplished  something  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  interesting  group,  and  one  thing  that  interested 
me  in  it  especially  was  the  considerable  proportion  of  men 
whose  education  stopped  very  early.  One  of  the  more  re- 
markable men  in  it  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  to  school  at 
all  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  there  were  half  a 
dozen  men  in  that  situation.  The  number  of  men  in  the  group 
with  foreign  names  is  also  very  noteworthy.  On  the  whole, 
at  the  single  meeting  of  that  body  which  I  have  attended,  I 
acquired  new  hope  for  the  result  of  our  American  education 
and  our  American  democracy.  We  must  never  be  at  all  hope- 
less about  the  issue  of  the  American  experiment. 

I  had  occasion  to  point  out  last  Thursday  evening  what  there 
was  worth  seeing  in  Massachusetts  for  a  cultivated  foreigner; 
and  on  the  whole  it  seemed  to  me,  tho  I  did  not  say  so.  that 
there  was  nothing  better  worth  seeing  in  the  world  than  the 
social,  industrial,  and  governmental  results  of  the  Massachu- 
setts democracy. 

Charles  YV.  Eliot 

Harvard  University 


VII 

THE    RELATION     OF     EDUCATION     TO     INDUS- 
TRIAL AND  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT1 

The  rivalry  of  nations  has  become  so  intense  that  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  their  citizens  is  a  matter  of  unusual 
moment. 

In  older  times  this  rivalry  generally  culminated  in  the  arbi- 
trament of  war,  and  as  God  was  usually  on  the  side  of  the 
heavier  battalions,  and  as  the  material  of  the  battalions  was  not 
of  over-vital  import,  provided  it  was  good  food  for  powder,  the 
necessity  for  the  mental  development  of  any  class  but  the  ruling 
class  was  never  keenly  felt.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  present 
day  is  not  so  much  one  of  territorial  aggrandizement  as  of  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  war  is  consequently 
a  more  remote  resort. 

Were  this  spirit  still  one  of  national  aggression  and  terri- 
torial acquirement  we  should  now  be  turning  out  the  common 
soldier  and  the  officer;  but  when  the  dominant  activity  of  the 
world  is  turned  to  the  thousandfold  phases  of  commerce  and 
of  industry,  each  requiring  special  training,  and  each  dependent 
on  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  adaptability  to  conditions  of  its 
followers,  the  drill  and  training  of  our  rank  and  file  becomes  a 
vital  proposition. 

Granting,  then,  the  industrial  predominance  of  the  present 
age,  the  timeliness  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  becomes  self- 
evident.  In  discussing  it  we  need  to  consider  two  main  prop- 
ositions: (i)  The  tendency  of  our  national  development;  (2) 
the  kind  of  education  of  value  to  it. 

The  past  year,  the  initial  year  of  the  new  century,  is  the 
Annus  mirdbilis  of  material  progress.  It  has  broken  the 
record  of  record-breaking  years  and  sets  the  pace  for  the  present 

1  An    address   before   the    Central  Illinois  Teachers'    Association,  at   Peoria, 
March  22,  1902. 
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century  in  a  manner  to  astound  our  calculati  1  confuse 

our  standards.     The  units  of  value  to  which  e  become 

accustomed  are  inadequate,  and  it  confuses  our  m< 
live  to  see  the  billion-dollar  combinations  substituted  for  the 

million,  ami  continents  take  the  place  of  countries  as  fields  of 
activity. 

Just  a  brief  rismnt  of  some  of  the  most  striking  tacts  in  the 
record  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  year  will  indicate  not 
only  the  tendency  of  our  development,  hut  fix  m<>re 
in  our  minds  its  propulsive  power. 

Bradstreefs,  in  the  annual  review  given  out  in  January, 
states  that  the  bank  clearings  for  1901  were  estimated  at  tl8 
billion  dollars,  a  gain  of  38  per  cent,  over  the  year  before 
of  26  per  cent,  over  the  record  year  of  1899. 

The  gross  railroad  earnings  for  the  year  showed  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent.,  and  the  net  returns  16  per  cent,  over  the  best 
preceding  year.  Pig-iron  production  was  nearly  one-seventh 
larger  than  the  heaviest  ever  before  recorded.  Iron  ore  ship- 
ments were  never  before  equaled,  and  anthracite  coal  produc- 
tion was  10  per  cent,  larger  than  the  year  before,  and  5  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  record.  The  bituminous  output  was 
equally  heavy.  Shoe  and  leather  production  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  clothing  show  almost  as  large  gains  and  a 
steady  advance.  It  is  a  matter  of  current  information  that 
the  freight  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  have  been 
utterly  swamped  by  the  demands  upon  them,  and  that  the 
capacity  of  our  shipping  interests  has  been  strained  to  the 
breaking  point. 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country  contributed  $1,650,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  of  this  amount  83  millions  was  of  mined  gold. — 
an  increase  of  5  million  dollars  over  any  previous  year.  The 
export  movement  in  wheat  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
crop  year  was  unparalleled,  and  has  reached  the  enormous  rate 
of  270  million  bushels  per  year.  These  tremendous  resu 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  were  achieved  in  spite  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  machinists'  and  steel  strikes;  of  one 
of  the  sharpest  stock  panics  in  history;  and  the  assassination  of 
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our  President  by  an  anarchist.  This  foul  deed,  which  in  some 
countries  would  have  been  the  signal  for  revolution,  did  not 
even  check  the  mighty  on-rush  of  the  nation's  work.  For  a 
brief  five  minutes  the  wheels  of  industry,  the  noise  of  traffic, 
and  the  schemes  of  men  were  hushed,  and  from  the  impressive 
stillness  arose  a  solemn,  mighty  tribute  to  the  nation's  ruler. 
Then  the  workers  of  the  nation,  chastened  and  sorrowful,  went 
straight  forward  in  the  forging  of  our  destiny. 

Not  less  wonderful  have  been  the  triumphs  won  in  the 
electrical  field  and  the  possibilities  which  they  promise  for  the 
development  of  industry.  The  storage  battery  perfected  by 
Edison,  weighing  but  46  pounds  for  each  horse  power;  the 
Delany  application  of  telegraphy,  whereby  a  letter  can  be 
transmitted  from  New  York  to  Chicago  with  small  expense 
and  with  little  loss  of  time,  and  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  with  all  that  that  means  to  ocean  traffic,  are  the  main 
examples  in  point.  Already  the  Marconi  patents  have  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Lloyds,  the  chief  marine  insurers, 
and  vitally  interested  in  reducing  the  risks  of  maritime  insur- 
ance, as  well  as  in  developing  the  safety  of  ocean  transit. 

The  year  1901  has  also*  been  a  record  year  for  educational 
gifts.  Not  less  than  73  million  dollars  have  been  donated  to 
educational  institutions  and  educational  enterprises.  Mrs. 
Stanford,  of  course,  leads  the  list  with  her  30^  million  dol- 
lars to  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  Andrew  Carnegie 
next  with  a  ten-million  endowment  for  an  institution  at 
Washington  which  shall  foster  and  develop  individual  research 
and  investigation;  Jacob  S.  Rogers  next  with  $y2  millions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  in  all  25  millions  more  than 
was  given  in  1900  and  10  millions  more  than  in  1899.  Accord- 
ing to  Appleton's  the  gifts  and  bequests  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  last  nine  years  aggregate  315  million  dollars. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  indicate  the  tendency  of 
our  national  development,  the  nature  of  the  great  interests  in- 
volved, and  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  great  republic.  What 
have  been  the  underlying  principles  and  agencies  whose  de- 
velopment has  caused  this  wonderful  fruition, — for  nations 
do  not  develop  in  a  day, — and  to  what  must  we  look  for 
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the  preservation   o\    this  pint   and   intelligence   in   the 

futui 
Nothing  has  more  tended  to  open  our  own  eyes  to  our 

strength  and  greatness  than  the  I  i^ternati 

foreign  nations  which  have  begun  to  realize  it  since  the  Sp 
war.     The   "American   peril"   is  a   real  one  to  them, 
successful  competition  with  it  means  a  readjustment  of 
social  and  political  as  well  as  commercial  relations.     We  can 
well  understand  the  cry  of  the  European  editor  who,  aft 
rvsunw  of  our  power,  growth,  and  energy,  threw  np  his  handf 
in  the  admiration  of  despair  and  said  :  "  A  continent 
of  age."     And  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  us,  whether  he  is 
expansionist  or  anti-expansionist,  no  matter  where  he  comes 
from  or  what  he  may  be,  that  does  not  take  pride  in  that  forced 
tribute,  or  look  forward  to  the  time  when  to  say  in  any  e. 
of  the  world,  "  I  am  an  American,"  will  demand  the  same 
respect  as  the  shibboleth  of  ancient  Rome, — Civis  Romamts 
sum. 

The  world  is  entering  upon  a  new  age.     We  can  scar 
call  it  a  scientific  age,  as  that  name  has  been  appropriated, 
justly,  too,  by  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
will  be  an  age  in  which  the  development  of  the  sciences  will 
predominate.     Hitherto  we  have  restricted  the  word  "  age  " 
to  a  phase  of  development  in  a  single  country :  The  Golden  age 
of  Rome,  the  Elizabethan  age  of  England,  the  Renaissance  of 
Western  Europe;  but  this  is  no  longer  possible.     The  v 
has  ceased  to  be  a  vast  area.     The  demands  of  society  and  the 
response  of  ingenuity  have  overcome  the  obstacles  of  both 
time  and  space.     The  world  has  been  transformed  into  a  com- 
munity, with  common  ties,  common  problems,  and  common 
obligations.     Henceforth,  the  world  may  go  forward,  it  may 
go  backward,  but  it  will  go  together.     What  part  each  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  nations  plays  in  this  stupen 
drama  depends  upon  its  genius,  Its  enterprise,  and  it^  tradi- 
tions. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  the  scene  of  a  struggle 
commercial  and  industrial  supremacy.     As  indicated  in  the 
examples  already  given,  the  successes  of  the  United  Stat* 
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the  preliminary  contests  have  been  so  marked  that  other  nations 
have  paused  in  sheer  astonishment  to  review  the  situation, 
inspect  their  equipment,  and  make  a  comparison  of  methods. 
This  comparison,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  go  far  beyond  the 
apparent  machinery  which  controls  our  industrial  methods. 
It  must  take  into  consideration  the  spirit  which  animates  our 
institutions;  it  must  reach  the  antecedents  and  traditions 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  liberty-loving  fathers,  but  more  than 
all,  it  must  reach  and  fully  realize  the  educational  methods 
which  equip  our  youth  for  their  work  in  the  world. 

A  nation  cannot  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  its  citizens.  It 
is  not  the  height  of  intelligence,  but  the  height  of  the  average 
intelligence,  which  determines  the  capacity  of  a  state.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  a  young  nation,  a  vast  territory — rich  in 
natural  resources,  with  undiscovered  possibilities  greater  than 
any  past  development;  but  the  record  we  have  made  would 
have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  initiative  and  self- 
resource  of  the  American  type  of  citizen.  It  is  this  type 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  late  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  has  caused  admiration,  not  a  little  envy,  and  some 
consternation.  The  type  is  not  new  to  us.  We  found  it  in  the 
Civil  War,  we  found  it  in  the  Spanish  War,  we  found  it  in 
every  emergency  which  has  ever  confronted  our  republic. 
Were  I  fond  of  metaphors,  or  writing,  maybe,  for  the  news- 
papers, I  might  term  it,  as  he  often  has  been  termed,  "  the 
man  behind  the  gun,"  but  I  prefer  to  designate  him  as  the 
product  of  our  public  school.  He  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
machine-drilled  man;  for,  tho  they  may  have  in  common  the 
same  grim  courage  and  the  same  implicit  obedience  to  orders, 
the  former  has  the  initiative  and  the  genius  which  act  where 
orders  fail  to  reach,  and  where  conditions  unforeseen  arise.  It 
makes  no  matter  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  is  sent,  or  with 
what  mission  he  is  intrusted — he  can  adapt  the  training  which 
his  country  has  given  him  to  any  variation  of  conditions,  and 
make  success  where  others  fail. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this :  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  training  given  by  the  states  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  different  average  of  efficiency  in  the  states?     And  here, 
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too,  come  in  so  many  dementi  for  coostdenri 

reach  out  a  little  and  get  a  grip  upon  the  subject 

We  speak    trippingly  at  times  of  comparing  educational 

m&     But  do  we  always  realize  what  we  mean?    The 

comparison  of  educational  methods  of  countries  goes  deeper 

than  curriculums.  methods,  or  administrative  machinery.  It 
comprises  the  history  of  a  people,  their  temperament, 
traditions,  and  the  spirit  of  their  institutions.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  all  these.  Education  is  the  embodiment  of  the  genius, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  compromises  of  a  people.  No  adequate 
idea  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  literature  could  be  obtained  unless 
we  knew  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  nation,  its  intense 
love  of  freedom,  and  its  passion  for  physical  beauty  and  de- 
velopment. We  must  look  to  historical  beginnings.  America 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  We  had  no 
legacy  of  ignorance  and  stolidity  bequeathed  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  some  advantages  in  being  a  young 
nation.  You  can  cut  your  cloth  regardless  of  the  pattern  of 
your  ancestors.  We  have  never  been  burdened  with  blind 
allegiance  to  precedent,  or  servility  to  a  creed.  Whatever 
nation  of  Europe  you  may  choose  for  an  example;  whether 
we  take  France  or  Prussia,  which  for  nearly  a  century  have 
been  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  masses; 
or  England,  which  has  been  engaged  upon  it  a  lesser  time;  or 
Russia,  which  is  just  beginning — they  have  had  first  to  pene- 
trate down  thru  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  even  the  an- 
tipathy to  culture  generated  by  centuries  of  mental  apathy. 
They  have  had  first  to  awaken  a  responsive  spirit — a  problem 
we  have  escaped. 

We  may  have,  therefore,  in  a  locality  a  fine  series  of  schools, 
well  equipped,  well  manned,  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  people; 
we  may  multiply  this  community  by  as  many  towns  and  1 
as  there  are  in  the  country,  but  this  does  not  make  a  nat 
system;  nor  will  a  study,  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner,  of  this 
well-regulated  and  well-oiled  machinery  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  educational  life, 
a  broad  term,  and  means  not  only  the  mechanism  of  instruc- 
tion, but  the  national  life  outside  the  schools,  that  vital  intelli- 
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gence  of  a  people  which  maintains  its  institutions  and  estab- 
lishes its  ideals. 

To  return  to  the  main  proposition:  The  theory  of  free 
public  education  in  this  country  is  founded  on  an  altogether 
different  basis  from  that  of  continental  Europe.  We  educate 
all  children  alike,  from  their  earliest  years  until  the  last  year  or 
two  of  the  high-school  course.  No  discrimination  is  made  or 
option  given  except  those  based  upon  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  pupil.  As  someone  has  tersely  put  it,  "  every  child  in  the 
United  States  is  educated  in  the  possibility  of  one' day  becoming 
President  of  the  country." 

In  continental  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  child 
is  destined  from  infancy  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
and  it  is  only  accident  that  throws  him  from  this  rut.  His 
training  is  highly  specialized  from  his  earliest  years  with  this 
object  in  view,  and  while  he  becomes  manually  the  most  expert 
workman  in  the  world  in  his  own  particular  craft,  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  relations  of  his  trade  to  every  other  trade,  and  has 
never  gained  that  power  of  initiative  essential  to  the  highest 
success  of  an  individual  or  of  a  state. 

We  believe  the  superiority  of  American  workmen  and 
American  methods  is  due  much  more  to  the  liberal  training  of 
our  public-school  children  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  than  to  the  extensive  development  of  any  form 
of  special  training.  First  develop  the  mind  on  broad  and 
liberal  lines  so  that,  as  a  citizen,  the  pupil  can  grasp  all  sides  of 
a  question,  and  then  build  on  this  solid  substructure  the  trade, 
profession,  or  specialty  which  he  is  to  follow.  He  may  not 
become  a  wage-earner  so1  quickly  as  under  the  specialization 
process,  but  he  will  be  a  better  and  a  safer  one  when  he  does 
begin. 

In  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900 
the  feature  which  overshadowed  all  others  in  prominence,  and 
which,  by  its  dominance  in  every  exhibit,  characterized  itself  as 
the  foremost  educational  thought  in  every  foreign  country,  was 
industrial  education.  Whether  it  came  from  England,  where 
it  appeared  in  tentative,  individual,  and  irregular  forms;  or 
France,  where  it  has  reached,  under  government  statutes  and 
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municipal  control,  its  highest  development:  Of   Hungary  and 

Belgium,  where  the  French  dictum  is  law  and  the  French  in- 
fluence paramount;  or  Japan,  where  it  1-  directed  rigid 

ward  those  industries  which  make  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the 
nation,  the  object  is  to  train  the  child  es  for  the 

trades  and  crafts  which  they  will  pursue  thru  life,  and  to 
minimize  the  time  within  which  they  can  become  wage-earner^ 
and  producers  of  wealth. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  France,  which  with  prove 
keenness  descried  many  years  ago  the  necessity  of  imp! 
industrial  methods  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.     In  a 
•circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries  in 
1893  the  situation  was  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  keenness  of  international  competition  has  revolutionized  the  condi- 
tions of  trade.  The  wholesale  use  of  machinery  and  minute  subdivision  of 
labor  have  practically  extinguished  apprenticeship  in  the  workshops.  Vet, 
in  view  of  the  constant  changes  to  which  machinery  is  subject,  it  is  r 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  requisite  that  workmen  should 
possess  scientific  knowledge,  and  should  be  thoroly  versed  in  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  workshop.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  icole  pratique  to  fill 
the  void  which  now  exists  both  in  commerce  and  industry. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  practice  schools  of  commerce  and 
industries  (£coles  pratiques  de  commerce  ei  d'indusa 
established  thruout  France  in  order  to  make  "  special  provision 
for  the  requirements  of  industry  and  commerce."     They  aim 
to  furnish  clerks  and  workmen  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the 
countingroom  or  workshops;  and  much  of  the  work  turned  out 
by  these  pupils  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  product  of  skilled  lalx)r.     In  addit: 
these  schools  there  are  also  in  France  the  professional  schools 
(£coles  primaires  supfrieures  professionelles)   under  the  de- 
partment of  primary  instruction,  which  aim  to  give  a  a 
amount  of  technical  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  apprentice- 
ship. 

If,  then,  our  industrial  and  social  development  tion 

demands  highly  specialized  technical  training,  we  have  the  ex- 
perience of  an  alert  and  fearless  nation  as  a  guide.  We  have 
for  observation  the  manual  training  thru  all  the  grades  of  the 
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elementary  school,  and  the  technical  training  in  the  superior 
and  practical  schools.  Their  mistakes  can  be  avoided,  their 
successes  adopted.  But  do  our  needs  demand  it  ?  That  is  the 
question.  The  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  made  in 
New  York  in  July,  1900,  on  "  American  industrial  education: 
what  shall  it  be?  "  is  presumably  the  strongest  expression  to  be 
found  for  the  necessity  of  manual  and  technical  training  in  our 
schools,  inasmuch  as  the  sympathies  and  work  of  the  society 
are  entirely  in  that  direction.  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find  a  state- 
ment that  it  should  displace  any  portion  of  the  liberal  and 
cultural  education  which  is  offered  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools,, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  must  be 
entirely  supplemental  to  the  mind-informing  and  mind-develop- 
ing education.  Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,, 
there  is  set  forth  in  italics  the  sound  doctrine  that  "  in  America 
all  schooling  should  lead  primarily  to  the  elevation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  only  secondarily  to  a  greater 
material  prosperity." 

The  committee  further  frankly  states  its  inability  to  agree  on 
the  extent  to  which  industrial  training  should  be  introduced  in 
the  various  grades  of  schools,  but  confines  itself  rather  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  schools  wherein  all  are  agreed  it  should  find 
some  place.  If,  then,  a  committee  of  specialists  cannot  agree 
on  this  point,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  great  body  of 
schoolmen  or  the  general  public  will  do  so.  There  is  probably 
little  desirability  that  they  should  do  so.  Such  a  consensus  of 
opinion  would  argue  an  industrial  condition  in  this  country 
which  we  do  not  want  to  contemplate.  The  unanimity  of 
France  is  the  last  resort  of  France.  We  prefer  that  variety  in 
occupation  which  accompanies  abundance  of  wealth  and 
opportunity. 

Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  I  have  recently  read  in  the 
Educational  Review  an  article  entitled  "  Industrial  and 
technical  training  in  popular  education."  2  It  is  a  plea  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  given  our  boys  and  girls,  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  and  have  passed  out  of  the 
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grammar-school  grades,  to  continue  thai 
technical  schools  where,  In  addition  to  the  training  designed  to 
have  the  most  direct  effect  on  their  future  trade,  i»por- 

tunity  for  general  education  may  he  afforded  Extended  illus- 
trations are  given  based  upon  the  Continuation  and  Mono- 
tcchnic  schools  of  Berlin.  With  the  main  proposition  oi 
writer  we  can  all  agree.  The  necessity  of  such  evening 
schools  in  our  larger  cities  is  only  too  apparent.  But  you  will 
note  that  there  is  not  a  suggestion  that  this  technical  and  trades 
training  should  precede  the  high-school  age,  and  that  it  is 
prescribed  for  that  great  percentage  of  our  population  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  schools  to  work,  before  the  secondary  instruction  is  begun. 
The  truth  is,  the  conditions  which  govern  our  growth  and 
development  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  perpetual  or  hereditary 
working  class.  Such  a  state  can  exist  only  in  an  old  and 
stratified  civilization,  where  all  chances  of  sudden  wealth  and 
preferment  have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  for  the 
masses  but  to  attain  the  highest  possible  industrial  skill  in  the 
arts  and  trades.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  every  attempt  to 
adopt  foreign  methods  in  toto  in  American  systems  must  go  to 
wreck.  There  is  no  common  basis  for  adjustment.  The  dif- 
ferences are  fundamental  and  incident  to  the  different  theory 
which  underlies  the  spirit  of  popular  education  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  Xew.  A  freedom  and  elasticity  is  demanded 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  country  to  correspond  to  the 
possibilities  existent  in  our  material  development  For  this 
reason  we  have  felt  no  marked  sense  of  inferiority  for  the 
public  schools  of  our  country  because  they  did  not  have  this 
French  machinery,  or  that  German  method,  which  has  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  many  of  our  domestic  critics.  For  the 
certainty  exists  that  the  same  machinery  which  runs  so 
smoothly  and  adaptably  to  the  educational  voltage  of  one  * 
try  may  be  completely  wrecked  when  applied  to  another. 
Minor  detail,  special  features,  and  surface  polish  are  easily 
copied  from  one  system  to  another,  hut  the  real  education  of  a 
country  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  heredity,  politic 
precedent  to  stand  much  transplanting.     We  have  a  strong, 
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virile  system  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  intrenched 
in  the  love  of  the  people  and  built  to  meet  their  necessities. 
Let  us  not  jeopardize  it  in  our  eagerness  to  introduce  features 
adapted  to  a  state  of  society  to  escape  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  question  under  discussion 
comes  down  to  this  crucial  point :  Will  a  nation  whose  thou- 
sandfold forms  of  industry  are  maintained  by  labor  trained  on 
broad  principles  and  liberal  lines  be  more  efficient  than  one 
whose  labor  is  drilled  in  grooves — taught  to  do  one  thing  well 
without  knowing  the  correlation  of  that  work  to  the  economy 
of  the  whole?  That  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the  free 
public  education  of  Europe  and  the  public-school  system  of 
the  United  States. 

Two  or  three  remarkable  incidents  illustrative  of  the  point 
in  question  have  recently  occurred.  Some  four  months  ago 
M.  Millerand,  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  of  France, 
the  same  minister  you  will  note  from  whom  I  quoted  earlier, 
and  whose  anxiety  in  reference  to  international  competition 
was  then  manifest,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  observation  and  drill  on  American  industrial  methods  to  be 
founded  at  some  of  the  great  industrial  centers  and  to  which 
French  students  might  yearly  be  sent.  This  most  significant 
tribute  to  the  superiority  of  our  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  contra-system  received  its  full  emphasis 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  University  of  Chicago  accepted  the 
gift  of  $1,000,000  from  M.  Lebaudy,  the  French  capitalist,  to 
found  a  department  for  exactly  this  purpose,  to  accommodate 
600  French  students,  200  to  be  sent  over  yearly. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  director  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  United  States  Commission,  a  young  man  of 
thirty-five,  was  offered  $10,000  to  go  to  Berlin  to  introduce 
American  shop  methods  into  a  German  factory.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  given  $8000  more  to  stay  on  for  six  months. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  is  feared  and  acknowledged  and  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  even  with  our  pace.  These  experiments 
are  interesting  and  will  doubtless  be  of  some  value,  but  they 
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will   tail  to  meet  the  expectations  of  their  promoter!.    '1 
lack  the  vital  spark.     For  hew  are  they  going  to  introduce 
into  European  workshops  the  Yanka  inning  which 

guide  the  hand  and  brain  of  every  employee  in  our  establish- 
ments from  errand-boy  to  manager?  It  is  not  the  superior 
executive  machinery  which  the  superintendents  of  our  indus- 
tries have  created  which  causes  our  supremacy,  but  the 
superior  average  of  intelligence  which  permeates  every  depart- 
ment and  ramification  of  business, — the  intelligence  whi 
the  result  of  our  free  and  liberal  system  of  schools,  and  the 
other  free  educational  agencies  supplemental  to  them — the 
libraries,  museums,  lectures,  and  extension  courses. 

A  still  more  recent  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our  educational 
methods  came  in  a  cablegram  to  the  press  of  this  country  under 
date  of  January  17: 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  January  17. — At  the  opening  of  the  pedagogical 
exhibition  here  to-day  the  president,  discussing  American  national  educa- 
tion, declared  that  it  developed  individuality,  self-reliance,  and  ambition. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  Russia,  such  educational 
systems  as  existed  crushed  the  individuality  and  stunted  the  character  of 
the  pupils.  The  president  warmly  indorsed  the  Yankee  policy  of  educa- 
tional equality  for  boys  and  girls. 

This  is  of  particular  interest  to  us,  as  the  nucleus  of  this 
pedagogical  exhibit  is  the  material  presented  to  the  Ri: 
government  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Commission  at  the  close  of  the  Paris  Exposition  a  year 
ago. 

Such  is  the  problem  of  the  present  day  which  is  engro- 
the  attention  of  the  statesmen  and  scientists  of  Europe; 
the  intense  interest  taken  in  the  educational  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  our  nation.  They  are  seeking  the  cause  of  our 
industrial  prominence,  and  they  will  find  it.  not  in  superior 
form  of  specialized  training — they  have  a  monopoly  of  that — 
but  rather  in  the  liberal  training  pursued  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  and  genius  of  our  institutions. 

One  more  argument  should  be  touched  in  brief  in  discussing 
our  educational  system,  viz..  its  influence  in  promoting  the 
stability  of  qur  institutions.     The  education  of  a  democracy 
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determines  its  duration.  We  are  engaged  upon  the  greatest 
experiment  in  popular  government  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Our  remarkable  progress  should  not  blind  us  to  the  inherent 
danger  of  a  republic.  We  have  enjoyed  a  national  existence 
for  125  years;  Athens,  when  she  fell  before  the  usurpation  of 
the  tyrants,  had  been  a  republic  150  years;  Rome,  when  she 
surrendered  her  liberties  to  the  keeping  of  a  Caesar,  had  been 
a  republic  450  years.  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  crier  of  calam- 
ities, but  there  is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  apparent 
conditions.  Mankind  is  not  yet  very  far  on  the  road  to  the 
millennium,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  while  human  nature  is  of 
such  unregenerate  material  as  at  present.  We  have  only  to 
recall  the  conduct  recently  of  the  allied  troops  in  China  to  see 
how  thin  a  scratch  will  pierce  the  veneer  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  reveal  the  barbarian  within.  The  advancing  tide  of 
socialism,  the  destructive  doctrines  of  anarchy,  the  theories  of 
Utopians,  and  false  principles  of  government,  can  only  be  met 
by  making  our  general  public  familiar  with  true  economic 
principles.  To  bring  economic  science  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses  is  the  vital  problem  for  a  democracy.  There  is  only 
one  machinery  that  can  effectually  do  this — continuous  and 
extensive  drill  on  the  rational  principles  of  political  and 
social  economics,  during  the  formative  period  of  the  minds 
of  our  future  citizens,  is  the  only  inoculant  to  protect  our 
body  politic.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  every  artisan  philoso- 
phizes in  his  own  way;  but  it  is  a  responsibility  that  the  state 
may  well  assume  to  teach  him  the  right  way.  The  strength 
and  promise  of  our  great  country  lie  in  the  fact  that  this  may 
be  insisted  on  without  Use  majeste  to  a  ruler,  or  enmity  to  a 
creed. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
[  International  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS   IN    AMERICAN   EDUCATION 

In  view  of  some  recent  detracting  remarks  regarding  private 
schools  in  America,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  advance  a  few 
facts  in  their  behalf.  In  taking  up  such  a  topic  for  considera- 
tion it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  education  cannot  be 
advanced  by  handling  it  with  acrimony  or  prejudice.  A  desire 
to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face  will  assist  in  clarifying  the 
subject. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  private  schools  are 
the  following :  that  they  are  un-American  and  tend  to  encourage 
snobbishness,  that  they  are  not  needed  because  of  the  extension 
of  high  schools,  that  they  are  imitations  of  English  schools 
and  thrive  by  reason  of  the  glamour  which  surrounds  the 
public  schools  of  England.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  these 
criticisms  are  aimed  at  the  private  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
The  question  of  elementary  education  in  private  schools  is,  in 
fact,  another  distinct  problem.  Moreover,  in  speaking  of 
private  schools  we  shall  refer  to  the  dozen  or  more  leading 
private  schools.  Obviously  there  are  private  schools  not  worthy 
of  the  name  "  school,"  just  as  there  are  schools  which  parade 
the  name  "  high  school,"  altho  they  may  not  be  even  good 
grammar  schools. 

A  sharp  distinction,  also,  is  to  be  made  between  the  innumer- 
able private  or  proprietary  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  large 
private  schools  which  are  endowed  and  possess  large  and 
expensive  plants.  The  term  "  private  schools,"  as  applied  to 
the  latter  institutions,  is  perhaps  misleading  and  tmforttm 
It  might  be  well  if  we  had  a  term  such  as  "  foundation  schools  " 
to  designate  the  latter  kind  of  institutions,  which  exist  not  for 
personal  gain,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  relation  between  the  English  public  schools  and  the 
American  private  schools  on  foundations  is  more  intimate  tl 
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Americans  in  the  past  have  been  willing  to  admit.  Altho 
the  New  England  academies  have  sedulously  avoided  copying 
the  external  features  of  the  English  schools,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  drew  a  large  part  of  their  inspiration  from 
schools  like  Rugby,  Eton,  and  Charterhouse. 

School  systems,  like  constitutions,  must  be  the  result  of 
development.  A  false  sense  of  pride,  however,  seems  to  have 
deterred  the  founders  of  the  New  England  academies  from 
acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  the  English  public  schools. 
The  fear  of  being  un-American,  and  of  implying  that  we  must 
borrow  ideas  from  other  countries,  has  acted  in  times  past  like 
a  potent  charm  in  determining  the  actions  of  some  Americans. 
With  the  passing  away  of  provincialism,  however,  there  has 
grown  up  the  desire  to  use  the  best  ideas  in  education,  as  in 
other  things,  from  whatever  source  they  may  come.  Many  of 
the  private  schools,  therefore,  which  have  been  founded  or  ex- 
panded in  recent  years  have  adopted  the  best  features  of  the 
English  schools. 

Some  of  the  features  which  have  been  recognized  as  having 
solid  merit  relate  to  provisions  for  the  life  of  the  boy  outside 
of  the  classroom,  others  to  ideals  of  education.  In  the  former 
class  we  may  mention  the  house  system,  in  accordance  with 
which  boys  live  in  houses  belonging  to  the  school  and  under 
the  supervision  of  masters.  The  benefits  of  such  a  plan  are 
various.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that  a  pupil,  in  study  or  in 
play,  may  have  advice  or  instruction  from  one  well  able  to  give 
it.  Another  feature  is  that  of  the  attention  given  to  the  recrea- 
tion of  boys.  The  educational  value  of  play  has  been 
recognized  in  the  large  private  schools  by  providing  ample 
opportunities  for  outdoor  games.  The  ideal  of  education 
which  the  English  public  schools  have  contributed  to  the 
American  schools,  is  that  of  regarding  education  not  as  the 
training  of  the  intellect  alone,  but  also  as  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  manly  character.  Dr.  Arnold  gave  his  life  to  the 
task  of  impressing  that  ideal  on  Rugby,  and  the  spirit  which  he 
infused  into  Rugby  acted  like  leaven  among  the  public  schools. 
The  Englishman  of  to-day  accepts  education  in  this  broad 
sense,  and  he  depends  on  the  public  schools  to  give  his  boy  the 
greater  part  of  it.     He  does  not  ask  that  his  boy  shall  become 
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an  intellectual  prodigy.     He  wishes  him  to  be  neither  I 
nor  a  crank,  but  he  does  aspire  to  have  him  l>ecome  Mi 
manly,  and  straightforward  fellow. 

The  reasons  which  lead  parents  to  send  boys  to  the  large 
private  schools  are  more  substantial  than  some  would  have  us 
believe.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  glamour  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  English  schools,  and  given  to  the  American 
schools  by  the  writers  of  boys'  stories  about  school  life, 
accounts  for  a  part  of  the  interest  and  attendance  at  pi 
schools.  Such  a  statement,  however,  can  hardly  be  t 
seriously.  Parents  are  the  ones  who  decide  where  the  boy  shall 
attend  school,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  spend  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  time  of  a  boy  besides,  to 
satisfy  a  passing  whim.  The  reasons  for  attendance  at  these 
schools  are  deeper  and  more  fundamental.  Among  the  reasons 
which  prompt  parents  to  send  boys  to  private  schools  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  small  villages  and  towns  thruout  the  country 
there  are  no  high  schools  worthy  of  the  name.  In  many  towns 
the  so-called  high  school  is  a  weak  appendage  tacked  on  to  the 
grammar  school.  The  courses  given  are  of  necessity  meager 
and  are  likely  to  be  poorly  taught.  The  well-to-do  parent 
who  intends  to  send  a  boy  to  college  must  be  stoical  indeed  if 
he  sends  him  to  such  a  school  to  obtain  his  preparation.  The 
simple  lack  of  high-school  facilities  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
and  in  small  towns,  therefore,  compels  many  a  parent  to  send 
his  boy  to  a  private  school  regardless  of  any  other  motives  that 
might  influence  him.  A  considerable  number  of  boys  in 
private  schools  come  from  homes  which  have  been  broken  up 
thru  death  or  other  causes.  To  boys  of  this  class  the  school 
assumes  in  very  truth  the  position  of  a  parent. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  some  parents  send  boys  to  private 
schools  who  might,  if  they  wished,  send  them  to  fairly  good 
high  schools.  The  preference  for  the  private  school  in  such 
cases  is  probably  due  to  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  the  large 
private  school  can  provide  a  more  complete  education  than  any 
high  school.  Furthermore,  a  parent  who  has  decided  to  send 
a  boy  to  a  particular  college  is  likely  to  feel  that  his  son  should 
have  not  only  a  distinctively  college  preparatory  education,  but 
also  that  he  should  attend  the  school  which  un-  I  l>cst  the 
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requirements  of  the  college  selected.  These,  we  venture  to 
say,  are  a  few  of  the  leading  motives  which  determine  parents 
to  send  boys  to  private  schools. 

We  may  ask,  next,  what  provisions  the  private  schools  make 
to  meet  the  large  demands  made  upon  them?  A  fact  which 
must  impress  itself  upon  one  who  investigates  the  subject  is 
that  the  large  private  schools  have  remarkably  strong  teaching 
forces.  The  men  who  do  the  teaching  are  college  graduates 
who  have  won  distinction  by  their  scholarship  and  by  their 
ability  to  teach.  Most  of  the  instructors  in  these  schools  have 
profited  by  graduate  study  in  American  or  European  universi- 
ties. It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that  there  is  a  continual 
interchange  of  teachers  between  the  colleges  and  the  leading 
endowed  secondary  schools.  College  professors  of  long  and 
successful  experience  accept  positions  in  these  schools,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  instructors  go  from  the  schools  to  college  and 
university  professorships  without  exciting  comment.  Such  an 
interchange  of  teachers  between  high  schools  and  colleges 
would  be  anomalous.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  high  schools 
have  not  been  able  to  attract  the  best  men  into  their  service 
because  appointments  in  them  must  be  sought,  usually,  thru 
avenues  of  political  influence.  Altho  it  has  been  urged  as  a 
disadvantage  of  teaching  in  a  private  school  that  little  time  is 
given  for  independent  work,  still  the  assertion  has  only  a  slight 
basis  of  truth.  The  fact  that  most  of  our  text-books  for 
secondary  schools  are  prepared  by  teachers  in  private  schools 
is  one  indication  that  not  a  little  time  is  given  for  independent 
work.  The  ability  to  attract  and  hold  able  teachers  is,  there- 
fore, among  the  advantages  of  the  large  private  school. 

Another  advantage  of  these  schools  is  that  they  give  more 
attention  in  the  classroom  to  the  individual  pupil  than  do  the 
high  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  rarely  aver- 
ages more  than  eighteen.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  do  real 
teaching  rather  than  lecturing,  which  a  teacher  is  compelled  to 
do  with  the  excessive  numbers  in  the  recitation  rooms  of  high 
schools.  The  aim  of  the  endowed  secondary  school  is  to  de- 
velop the  best  that  is  in  every  pupil,  not  to  place  its  pupils  upon 
a  Procrustean  bed  which  shall  make  them  conform  to  one  me- 
chanical standard. 
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It  is  also  true  that  boys  who  study  in  a  large  private  school 
are  free  from  the  numerous  distractions  whir!  idental 

to  home  life.     Social  events,  family  matte  <»ments,  I 

the  business  life  of  a  town  or  city  do  nut,  in  the-  private  school, 
divert  attention  from  study. 

The  intellectual  training  of  a  boy,  howe\  1  -mall  part  of 

the  work   undertaken   by   these   schools.     They  make  ample 
provision  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupil     Moreover,  the 
location  of  the  schools  in  the  country  enables  then 
ample  opportunities  for  outdoor  exercise.     Tennis  0  airts,  base- 
ball and  football  fields,  and  golf  links  are  provided  in  si; 
numbers  to  make  it  possible  for  every  boy  to  participate  in  the 
game  of  his  choice.     Exercise,  therefore,  is  not  restricted  to  the 
few  who  may  have  special  skill.     In  the  winter-time  gymnastic 
work,  of  course,  takes  the  place  of  outdoor  work.     The  opj> 
tunities  for  physical  development  in  private  schools,  therefore, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  in  city  high  schools. 

Physical  development,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage 
derived  from  the  playing  of  games.     The  friendly  rivalries 
which  spring  up  develop  pluck  and  perseverance  in  the  con- 
testants.    Furthermore,  as  the  interests  of  many  are  involved, 
each  one  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  and  so  the 
first  lesson  in  good  citizenship  is  taught  in  a  practical  way.     In 
the  various  athletic  games  the  pupil  learns  the  value  of  co-opc 
tion  and  united  action.     In   the  musical  organizations  each 
member  learns  to  perform  one  part  well  and  thereby  0  »n tribute 
to  the  success  of  the  total  effect.     Furthermore,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous organizations — athletic,  musical,  and  literary — the  pupi 
in  selecting  the  necessary  officers,  learn  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage.     Thus  the  pupils  in  their  everyday  life  form  a  little 
democracy  in  which  snobbishness  has  no  chance  for  existent 
The  boy  who  may  possess  a  fortune  of  millions  jostles  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  one  who  may  be  attending  on  a  scholar- 
ship which  pays  most  of  his  expenses.     The  opportunities  I 
developing  the  spirit  of  snobbishness  in  a  boy  of  means  are, 
therefore,  much  less  in  a  private  school  than  in  a  high  school 
where  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  his  apparent  itv  or 

advantages. 

Prigs  of  any  kind,  intellectual  or  social,  are  effectually 
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pressed  by  the  school  spirit  of  the  large  institutions.  As  a 
result  of  the  intimate  life  of  the  pupils,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  makes  great  pretensions  to  live  a  comfortable  life.  It  is. 
not  unlikely,  in  fact,  that  attainments  are  sometimes  concealed 
to  avoid  a  suspicion  of  pretentiousness,  or  the  fear  of  throwing 
discredit  upon  a  fellow-student.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils 
of  such  an  attitude,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  evils  which 
flow  from  intellectual  pride.  A  more  blighting  influence  can- 
not be  thrown  upon  the  social  instincts  of  a  boy  than  to  teach 
him  to  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the  success  of  his  fellows. 
The  spirit  of  these  schools  is,  as  it  should  be,  that  of  the  Port 
Royal  schools  rather  than  that  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  Thus,. 
in  these  little  democracies  of  three  or  four  hundred  boys,  an 
esprit  de  corps  is  developed.  Toleration,  good  fellowship,  and 
a  generous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  dominate  the  actions 
of  pupils  in  their  everyday  life. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  qualities  of  manliness,  courage,, 
and  honor  do  not  develop  neglected  and  unassisted  by  the 
school  officials.  The  everyday  relations  of  the  pupils  whether 
at  play,  at  meals,  or  in  study,  form  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  virtues,  and  the  school  officers  advise  and  guide 
the  boys  who  manifest  wrong  tendencies.  Fortunately,  the 
complete  independence  of  the  school  from  political  control 
makes  it  possible  to  send  away  any  boy  whose  influence  is 
harmful.  The  school  may  also  refuse  to  admit  boys  whose 
previous  record  indicates  that  they  are  not  morally  fit  subjects 
for  the  school.  Since  there  is  usually  a  long  list  of  applicants 
in  the  best  equipped  schools  who  cannot  be  accommodated,  it 
is  possible  to  refuse  admission  to  those  with  questionable 
records.  There  are  other  advantages  which  result  from  the 
independence  of  the  large  private  schools.  They  are  able  to 
select  teachers  without  reference  to  a  set  of  stiff  and  formal 
examinations  which  may  determine  nothing  except  the  ability 
of  the  candidate  to  cover  a  weak  and  colorless  individuality  with 
a  show  of  erudition.  Neither  are  they  hampered  in  the  choice 
of  teachers  by  the  pressure  of  influence,  which  rests  like  an 
incubus  upon  many  school  systems.  The  selection  of  teachers 
from  widely  separated  colleges  and  universities  tends  to  de- 
velop broad  sympathies  among  teachers  and  pupils.     Further- 
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more,  the  private  schools  are  able  to  adapt  the  mean!  at  their 
disposal  to  the  ends  In  view  with  complete  freedom.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  spend  their  money  it  any  porpOM 
appealing  to  a  school  board.  They  may  modify  the  curric- 
ulum, appoint  new  teachers,  change  the  hours  of  recitation,  or 
do  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  things  which  may  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  school. 

The  ideal  of  the  endowed  secondary  school  is  based  on  princi- 
ples of  unquestioned  soundness.  No  enlightened  person  will 
deny  that  the  best  type  of  education  is  that  which  develops  har- 
moniously the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  natures.  The  three- 
fold education,  however,  has  for  the  most  part,  been  a  pleasant 
theory  with  the  secondary  schools.  How  can  it  be  other 
If  no  provision  is  made  for  the  development  of  certain  p<» 
of  what  avail  are  mere  words  asserting  the  value  of  those 
powers !  The  private  schools  have  done  more  than  assert  a  the- 
ory. They  have  provided  means  for  the  pupils  to  live  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  in  a  practical  way  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  others  and  the  value  of  courage  and  manliness. 
Furthermore,  these  qualities  are  developed  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  boy's  life,  at  a  time  when  his  nature  is  impres- 
sionable, while  his  character  is  still  in  the  flux,  but  is  fast  being 
formed  and  fixed.  It  has  become  the  fad  in  educational  circles 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  period  of  adolescence.  But 
the  weak  point  in  such  discussions  consists  in  assuming  that  the 
public  schools,  in  the  brief  period  of  four  or  five  hours  a  day, 
are  able  to  provide  for  more  than  the  intellectual  needs  of  their 
pupils.  And  who  is  not  familiar  with  some  products  of  the 
strenuous  intellectual  training — mental  prodigies,  who  an 
less  lumber  in  society,  because  they  do  not  understand  human 
nature,  and  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their  fe'  nples 

of  the  exclusive  intellectual  training,  however,  are  not  confined 
alone  to  useless  members  of  society.     It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  cases  the  development  of  intellect  and  the  dwarfing  of 
the  moral  nature  have  produced  skilled  criminals.     The 
important  question  during  the  formative  period  of  a  boy- 
obviously,  is  not  that  he  shall  become  a  scli  r  there  is 

abundant  time  to  accomplish  that  end.  but  rather  that  he 
form  right  ideas  of  his  relations  to  others.     The  large  private 
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schools  not  only  inculcate  right  moral  principles  by  word  and 
by  precept,  as  well  as  by  example,  but  they  provide  a  little  com- 
munity of  several  hundred  boys  in  which  -those  principles  may 
be  worked  out  in  a  practical  way.  We  have  come  to  accept 
as  a  commonplace  the  view  that  no  knowledge  can  be  real  and 
vital  except  that  which  comes  from  self-effort.  Have  we  quite 
recognized  the  corollary  to  that  fact,  that  moral  principles  must 
be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  ?  Of  how  little  value  to  a  boy 
are  mere  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  virtues !  But  give  him 
a  definite  task  to  perform,  a  service  to  render  in  an  unselfish 
cause,  and  the  way  to  moral  development  is  opened.  The  fixed 
and  known  conditions  which  surround  private-school  pupils 
make  it  possible  to  use  influences  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  a 
boy.  Is  it  not  worth  while,  therefore,  to  provide  amply  and 
generously  for  the  training  of  boys  during  the  most  important 
period  of  their  lives  ? 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  estimate  the  services  rendered  to 
education,  or  to  comprehend  the  effect  in  the  building  of  strong 
character  by  the  private  schools.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
quoted  as  saying :  "  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
Playing  Fields  of  Eton."  How  many  less  sanguinary  victo- 
ries have  had  their  causes  back  on  the  fields  of  Andover, 
Exeter,  and  Lawrenceville  may  be  hard  to  determine. 

Altho  the  past  services  of  these  schools  have  been  great,  the 
prospect  of  future  usefulness  is  even  brighter.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  recently  secured  new  heads,  and  the  character  of 
these  men  is  a  matter  of  some  significance.  A  school  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  secured  as  its  head  one  who  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  California  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  Another  secured  the  services  of  one  who  preferred 
the  head  mastership  of  a  private  school  to  either  of  two  im- 
portant college  presidencies  offered  him  at  the  same  time. 
Another  in  Massachusetts  has  recently  secured  as  its  head  an 
eminent  historian  and  teacher. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  private  schools  are  not 
simply  needed  in  American  education ;  they  are  indispensable. 
When  they  cease  to  be  useful  we  may  expect  to  see  the  num- 
bers flocking  to  them  diminish.  But  until  that  time  comes  it 
seems  as  tho  it  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  recognize  the  good 
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they  have  done,  and  to  1  them  for  the  yeoman  s< 

they  are  now  doing  in  the  interest  of  education. 

A.  Franklin  Ross 

Lawki  \(  i.\  iiii.    X.  J. 


THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOL   IN    AMERICAN   LIFE— A    I 

In  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Educational 
REVIEW,  Mr.  George  C.  Edwards  criticises  in  detail  seven 
private  schools  for  boys  and  gives  a  brief  encomium  of  a  single 
system  of  public  high  schools.  Each  group  is  offered  as 
typical  of  its  class,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  th.it  the  whole 
private-school  system  is  founded  upon  unsound  principle- 
administered  by  improper  methods.  In  Mr.  Edwards's  judg- 
ment there  ought  to  be  no  schools  for  our  boys  and  girls  except 
the  public  schools.  As  a  record  of  personal  investigation,  Mr. 
Edwards's  data  are  not  to  be  questioned.  The  validity  of  his 
generalizations,  however,  may  justly  be  attacked,  if  his  data 
are  insufficient  or  if  they  are  insufficiently  considered.  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  the  subject  from  both  points  of  view,  my 
conclusions  being  based  on  a  personal  experience  confined  to 
the  schools  of  the  central  West. 

The  first  matter  needful  to  be  determined  is  Mr.  Edwards's 
conception  of  the  true  function  and  scope  of  the  school.     By 
what  he  says  in  blame  and  what  he  says  in  praise  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  his  test  of  excellence  is  solely  the  extent  of 
intellectual  achievement;  the  best  school  secures  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  most  difficult  accomplishment  from  any  « 
pupils.     After  a  sufficiently  gloomy  picture  of  seven  pr 
institutions,  Mr.  Edwards  describes  with  enthusiasm  a  typical 
public  high  school.     But  his  comments  touch  only  upon  ad- 
vanced classes.     It  is  sufficient  for  Mr.  Edwards  that  he 
a  recitation  where  the  result  is  qualitatively  and  quantita* 
of  the  highest  excellence.     Apparently  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said;  the  test  is  perfect,  and  the  school  has  no  1  rpose 

than  to  produce  this  result.  In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Edwards 
disposes  of  the  problems  of  the  boarding  school  by  the  simple 
plan  of  denying  that  they  belong  to  any  school.  He  does  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  parental  theory  of  the  school, 
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which  at  bottom  simply  means  that  the  school  has  a  large  per- 
sonal and  human  interest  in  the  child. 

My  first  issue  with  Mr.  Edwards,  therefore,  is  his  concep- 
tion of  the  school.  At  the  bottom  the  private  school  stands 
for  the  right  of  each  child  to*  a  chance; — a  chance  to  advance 
rapidly  or  to  advance  slowly,  according  to  his  needs. — a  chance 
to  have  his  work  adapted  to  him  if  he  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
his  work,  a  fighting  chance  and  a  long  chance  for  success 
rather  than  a  quick  condemnation  to  failure.  The  public  school 
says  to  the  boy:  Here  I  am.  I  will  not  change  for  you;  I 
will  not  adapt  myself  to  you.  If  you  can  adapt  yourself  to  me, 
if  you  can  take  what  I  give  you  as  I  give  it,  well  and  good. 
If  you  make  a  mistake,  you  will  be  the  one  to  suffer;  if  I  make 
a  mistake,  you  will  still  be  the  one  to  suffer.  I  am  not  answer- 
able to  you,  I  am  not  answerable  to  your  parents.  If  you  can- 
not make  yourself  a  cog  in  my  machine,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you.  Out  you  go!  In  claiming  for  the  private  school  a 
juster  principle  than  that  which  to-day  controls  the  public 
schools,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  pernicious  influence  of  many 
private  schools  or  to  minimize  such  abuses  as  Mr.  Edwards 
describes.  It  is  cheerfully  conceded,  moreover,  that  the  highest 
scholastic  excellence  may  be  reached,  and  very  probably  is 
reached,  in  a  large  public  high  school.  It  is  reached,  however, 
by  the  impoverishing  of  the  true  ideal  of  the  school  and  at  an 
enormous  wastage.  If  we  consider  equality  of  service,  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  average  benefit  to  all  its  members,  it 
is  the  private  school  that  is  truly  democratic,  using  a  word  to 
which  Mr.  Edwards  attaches  much  value;  if  we  consider 
breadth  of  interest  and  broad  personal  influence,  the  private 
school  monopolizes  to-day  the  task  of  real  education  in  many 
communities. 

Our  large  public  high  schools  are  not,  in  fact,  true  schools  at 
all.  They  are  no  more  than  huge  aggregations  of  tutors, 
differing  from  private  tutors  in  the  fact  that  they  accept  no 
responsibility  for  results.  In  the  cities  of  medium  size  where 
"  everybody  knows  everybody  "  and  instructors  are  necessarily 
thrown  into  personal  contact  with  parents,  a  human  interest 
is  developed,  and  we  have  a  true  school.  In  our  larger  cities, 
however,  the  public  high  school  means  to  the  student  only  a 
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I  number  of  recitation  hoars  per  wed 
this  is  a  statement  of  excel  let  tie  it  is  a  final  condn 

tion. 

Before  we  make  a  fetich  of  the  public  school,  as 
Edwards  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  doing,  it  1 
just  what  is  its  relation  to  the  individual.  The  first  and 
perative  duty  of  the  parent  is  to  give  his  child  absolutely  the 
best  educational  opportunities  within  his  means;  he  will  not 
and  he  should  not  sacrifice  his  son  and  daughter  to  a  system  or 
xi  sentiment.  If  he  contemplates  the  public  school,  he  realizes 
that  for  a  clever  boy  the  pace  is  much  too  slow  and  f  >r  a  dull 
boy  too  fast.  The  former  is  likely  to  become  listless  and  the 
latter  discouraged,  while  the  boy  of  average  talents  bids  fair  to 
confirm  himself  in  mediocrity.  The  public  school,  in  rendering 
an  average  service  to  great  masses,  is  therefore  incapacitated, 
under  present  conditions,  from  rendering  highly  efficient 
service  to  any  single  person.  To  undertake  to  adapt  its< 
individuals  and  individual  needs  would  be  to  deprive  it  even  of 
its  average  value  to  its  clientele.  The  parent  does  not  exist, 
or  ought  not  to  exist,  who  would  imperil  his  son's  future  by 
thrusting  him  into  such  an  institution  with  the  visionary  hope 
of  correcting  or  modifying  inherent  or  long  existent  defects. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  Juggernaut  of  our  public  schools. 
No  false  sentiment  of  democracy  leads  a  parent  to  refuse  his 
son  all  the  advantages  of  travel,  literature,  social  life,  art;  he 
feeds  and  clothes  the  lad,  provides  medical  and  physical  ser- 
vices, according  to  his  means.  How  much  more  will  he  place 
him  under  the  most  helpful  intellectual  conditions  possibl< 

Without  defending  for  a  moment  defects  of  administration 
and  method,  I  maintain  that  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
private  school  is  absolutely  sound.  Speaking  for  the  \V« 
wish  to  insist  that  every  pupil  in  a  private  school  represents 
some  kind  of  failure  or  inadequacy  in  the  public  school,  and  that 
every  private  school  which  succeeds  does  so  on  account  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  public  schools  in  the  communities  which 
furnish  its  students. 

\*<  >\v  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  with  which  private  schools 
are  administered  is  a  distinct  problem.  Mr.  Kdwards's  obser- 
vation leads  him  to  believe  that  some  are  superficial,  some  emas- 
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culating,  and  some  mere  places  for  cramming.  He  notes  one 
school  which  apparently  "  over  prepares  "  its  boys  for  college,, 
but  the  fact  is  passed  over  hastily  to  reach  matter  of  criticism; 
he  has  a  glow  for  this  result  only  in  the  public  school.  The 
failures  and  weaklings  of  a  public  school  disappear  at  once, 
those  of  a  private  school  are  painfully  in  evidence;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  save  these  in  the  former,  while  one  of  the  functions,, 
tho  not  the  sole  or  chief  function,  of  the  latter  is  to  care  for 
them  patiently  and  steadfastly.  The  willful  and  forward,  a 
promising  but  difficult  class,  are  left  to  go  their  own  way  in  the 
large  public  schools;  the  private  school  rescues  many,  even 
after  much  has  been  done  to  ruin  them.  These  two  classes  of 
cases  make  the  problem  of  the  private  school  particularly  diffi- 
cult and  detract  somewhat  from  a  certain  kind  of  excellence  to 
secure  a  larger  benefit  and  usefulness.  The  seven  schools, 
which  Mr.  Edwards  inspected  with  so  unfriendly  an  eye  that  he 
found  not  one  he  could  indorse,  may  merit  all  his  condemna- 
tion, yet  I  question  whether  more  patient  and  searching  inquiry,, 
with  a  larger  perception  of  aims  and  purposes,  might  not  have 
qualified  his  strictures.  The  commercial  aspect  is  not  con- 
trolling in  the  best  private  schools  any  more  than  it  is  with  the 
best  physicians.  One  does  not  go  to  the  city  physician  to  be" 
quite  sure  there  is  no  commercial  taint  in  the  advice  his  family 
physician  renders.  Mr.  Edwards  describes  plainly  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  teacher's  task  in  the  large  conception  of  the  school; 
this  insight  might  have  led  him  to  realize  more  completely  how 
judgment  on  a  school  must  be  based  on  totality  of  influ- 
ence and  not  upon  some  single  questionable  characteristic. 
One  school  gives  a  boy  no  chance  to  cultivate  the  minor  vices, 
another  gives  him  full  opportunity;  both  institutions  fall 
equally  under  Mr.  Edwards's  displeasure.  The  illustration  is 
drawn  from  boarding  schools,  which  in  general  have  not 
yet  been  touched  upon;  but  it  applies  to  all.  In  point  of 
fact  a  private  school,  like  a  public  school,  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  its  dominating  personality.  It  is  no 
damnation  to  the  public  high-school  system  in  Mr.  Edwards's 
judgment  that  some  are  prostituted  to  political  purposes  and 
others  inefficiently  taught;  equally,  defects  of  personality  fail 
to  justify  a  wholesome  invective  against  private  schools.     A 
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sane  well-balanced,  and  experienced  man  will  accomplish  more 
for  the  good  of  boys  and  vitally  affect  for  good  the  character 
of  a  larger  number  under  the  conditions  of  private-school  life 
than  under  those  of  the  public  school.  Education  is  a  que 
of  personal  character,  which  again  is  a  question  of  personal  in- 
fluence and  control.     It  cannot  be  accomplished  en  masse. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  assumption  that  tl  ?e  school 

tends  toward  snobbishness,  that  it  is  against  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions.  Mr.  Edwards  speaks  slightingly  of 
the  wish  of  parents  to  separate  their  sons  to  a  reasonable  degree 
from  contact  with  certain  classes  of  boys.  There  is  no 
pitting  about  tastes;  for  myself,  I  heartily  sympathize  with  the 
wish  of  a  parent  to  protect  his  son  from  influences  directly 
debasing  or  demoralizing.  In  my  personal  experience  I  have 
never  found  such  a  desire  to  exist  because  parents  thought 
their  boys  too  good  for  ordinary  contact  with  their  kind,  but 
because  they  felt  a  real  danger,  sometimes  of  moral  contamina- 
tion, sometimes  of  intellectual  deterioration. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  individual  institutions  the  snob 
spirit  is  developed;  Mr.  Edwards  found  at  least  one  such.     In 
point  of  fact,  how  ever,  the  private  school  does  not  usually  breed 
a  snobbish  spirit  in  boys.     There  are  several  adequate  reasons 
for  this.     In  the  first  place,  the  things  that  the  average  boy 
deems  admirable  and  enviable  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
social  prestige  of  his  parents.     The  latter  he  takes  for  granted 
in  part,  in  part  he  has  not  learned  to  value.     The  tests  of 
superiority  among  boys  are  qualities  entirely  personal,  such  as 
athletic  ability  or  the  magnetism  that  makes  a  good  companion. 
If  Mr.  Edwards  were  correct  in  his  contention,  then  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  in  private  schools  the  wealthiest  boys 
the  most  influential  and  the  most  sought  after;  this  is  prob 
not  the  fact  in  a  single  school  anywhere.     Among  no  grot 
boys  can  vicarious  merit  create   standing.     The  caste  spirit, 
where  it  exists  at  all,  is  fostered  by  home  conditions  and  by 
natural  inclinations,  and  will  show  itself  with  equal  virulence 
under  whatever  circumstances  the  boy  finds  himself.     M 
portunities  for  observing  this  spirit  in  public  schools  have  been 
limited,  but  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
developed  quite  as  strongly  there  among  boys  of  good  families 
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who  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  those  from  a  different 
social  stratum. 

There  is,  moreover,  much  nonsense  about  this  whole  demand 
for  democracy  in  the  school.  The  boy  who  comes  from  a 
family  of  wealth  with  all  the  luxuries  that  accompany  modern 
wealth  is  not  the  equal  in  opportunity  and  circumstance  of  the 
laborer's  son,  and  it  does  no  good  to  pretend  that  he  is.  The 
only  hope  in  American  life  for  the  public  service  of  the  former 
as  a  class  lies,  not  in  teaching  him  that  he  is  no  better  than  his 
fellow — and  this  is  the  form  that  the  doctrine  of  democracy 
often  assumes — but  it  does  lie  in  teaching  him  that  he  has 
greater  responsibilities  than  his  fellow.  There  is  a  sentiment 
that,  in  the  long  run,  is  needed  to>  temper  and  correct  the 
doctrine  of  democracy.     It  is  that  of  Noblesse  oblige. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  dispassionately  Mr.  Edwards's  criti- 
cisms of  the  private  boarding  school.  To  him  the  system 
represents  only  the  criminal  indolence  of  parents,  the  cupidity 
of  school  managers,  and  a  ridiculous  and  petty  espionage. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  he  either  knows  no  good  boarding 
school  from  the  inside  or  signally  fails  to  understand  what  he 
knows.  A  few  examples  of  this  misapprehension  or  ignorance 
may  be  worth  while.  In  the  administration  of  military  acade- 
mies he  fancies  that  the  system  of  cadet  officers  is  a  device  of 
economy.  I  doubt  Very  much  whether  any  military  academy 
of  standing  would  not  quickly  replace  its  staff  of  cadet 
officers  with  one  of  paid  instructors,  if  economy  were  the  end 
aimed  at.  Mr.  Edwards  appears  not  to  understand  at  all  the 
purpose  of  the  system;  his  suggestion  of  parsimony  is  suffi- 
ciently absurd  to  anyone  who  thoroly  understands  the  aims  of 
a  military  school.  He  has  much  to  say  about  the  superficiality 
of  private-school  work,  meaning  the  best  private  schools  and 
those  of  the  highest  rank ;  he  would  have  us  believe  that  their 
final  goal  is  to  prepare  boys  successfully  for  the  college  entrance 
examinations.  Apparently  he  does  not  know  that  the  chief 
concern  of  private- school  men  is,  not  to  get  their  boys  in,  but 
to  equip  them  and  steady  them  so  that  they  will  remain  in. 
Speaking  for  private  institutions  of  high  standing  and  good 
repute  and  for  them  alone,  I  wish  to  insist  that  they  are  not 
greatly  concerned  when  their  boys  fail  to  qualify  at  entrance; 
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but  they  feel  it  keenly  when  any  wh<>  have  qualified  fail  to 

maintain  themselves  with  credit.  Preparation  for  this  result 
is  not  accomplished  by  any  sort  of  parrot  drill  or  superficial 
glibness;  it  takes  hold  on  questions  of  character  and  funda- 
mental habits. 

Finally,  Mr.  Edwards  heaps  scorn  upon  institutions  which 
devote  the  time  of  grown  men  to  the  petty  details  of  boys' 
life, — the  brushing  of  teeth  or  the  keeping  in  bounds.  This 
is  grotesque  from  Mr.  Edwards's  point  of  view;  by  it,  accord- 
ing to  him,  men  are  prevented  from  devoting  all  their  time  to  a 
profession  which  needs  it  all.  When  there  is  such  great  need 
of  teaching,  he  says,  how  can  a  man  be  contented  to  play  elder 
brother  to  boys?  It  is  again  Mr.  Edwards's  conception  of  an 
education  which  is  at  fault.  To  him  the  term  has  no  meaning 
beyond  scholastic  training,  and  he  naturally  can  see  no  worthy 
purpose  in  details  that  concern  a  boy's  physical  and  moral 
well-being. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  discovered  that  those  who  place  their  sons 
in  boarding  schools  do  so  thru  a  criminal  unwillingness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  parents.  He  has  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  the  families  with  wmich  he  has  come  in  contact.  Many 
such  cases  doubtless  exist;  but  where  there  is  one  such,  ten 
families  send  their  sons  away  because  they  are  convinced  that 
the  boy's  development  demands  it.  The  reasons  vary  over  a 
great  range.  Most  boys  are  better  controlled  by  men  than  by 
women;  but  the  father  is  seldom  so  situated  that  he  can  give 
the  son  the  quantity  of  time  the  boy  needs.  Mothers  often 
realize  that  their  affection  unfits  them  for  the  wisest  control  of 
growing  and  strong-willed  boys.  It  is  discovered  that  boys 
do  their  school  work  badly  when  the  recitation  and  the  study 
hour  are  widely  divorced  from  each  other.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  adequate  school  facilities,  and  parents  must  choose 
between  intellectual  starvation  at  home  or  some  suitable  train- 
ing abroad.  Many  parents  feel  that  the  public  schools,  while 
adequate  in  a  general  way,  are  not  sufficiently  tonic  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fiber  of  clever  and  alert  lads,  y 
surroundings  are  sometimes  not  suitable  for  a  boy's  develop- 
ment. I  record  a  personal  experience,  precisely  as  Mr. 
Edwards  does,  but  of  a  contrary  character,  when  I  declare  that 
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the  majority  of  parents  do  not  send  their  sons  away  to  escape 
a  duty  which  they  are  unwilling  to>  assume,  but  to  secure  cer- 
tain benefits  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  boarding  school  is  not  justified,  however,  simply  as  an 
expedient  or  makeshift.  It  exists  permanently,  and  as  time 
goes  on  will  grow  largely  in  influence,  because  it  has  an  in- 
dependent and  important  function  of  its  own.  There  comes  a 
time  in  the  life  of  most  boys  when  they  need  two  things  which 
the  home  cannot  give  them,  to  which  in  some  degree  the  idea 
of  home  is  opposed.  These  are  discipline  and  a  measure  of 
individual  responsibility. 

By  discipline  I  do  not  at  all  mean  the  reformation  of  evil 
traits,  but  life  according  to  a  fixed  routine  for  the  sake  of 
subordinating  individual  will  to  a  general  purpose  and  the 
development  of  habits  of  punctuality,  order,  respect,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  whole  regimen  of  a  boy's  life  must  be  planned  with 
reference  to  these  things;  it  is  seldom  possible,  and  generally 
unwise,  to  make  a  boy's  needs  the  determining  law  of  family 
life.  By  the  individual  responsibility  just  alluded  to,  I  mean 
that  the  boy  is  better  off  when  his  relations  with  those  around 
him  are  less  personal.  For  his  own  good  he  needs  something 
less  than  the  home's  protection  and  watchful  care.  He  no 
longer  needs  someone  to  solve  every  problem  for  him,  to  be  the 
umpire  in  all  his  mental  indecisions;  he  does  need  to  become 
self-reliant,  to  endure  small  difficulties,  to  settle  his  own  affairs 
in  his  own  way,  to  look  within  for  leadership.  The  moral 
weakling  has  no  business  away  from  home;  but  a  boy  of 
healthy  instincts,  properly  brought  up,  reaches  a  time  when 
home  life  is  not  sufficiently  bracing  for  him,  and  the  conscien- 
tious parent  is  the  first  to  feel  this.  In  the  home  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  to  have  a  boy  rise  at  a  fixed  hour  each  morn- 
ing, and  be  absolutely  punctual  for  each  of  a  multitude  of 
duties,  without  an  amount  of  nagging  which  would  ruin  the 
dispositions  of  all  concerned.  Similarly,  the  parent  who  com- 
pletely ignored  the  small  difficulties  and  mishaps  of  a  growing 
boy  would  soon  find  the  boy  estranged. 

As  a  boy  grows  up  there  comes  a  time  when  he  will  assume 
completely  and  finally  his  independent  existence,  living  his  own 
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lite  in  his  own  way.  How  perfectly  justified  ill  principle, 
therefore,  is  a  scheme  of  things  which  lets  the  boy  swim  in 
shallow  water  before  he  swims  in  dee]);  which  encourages  him 
in  self-reliance,  the  Circumstances  not  being  too  unfavorable 
and  the  insurance  against  undue  risk  being  adequate?  The 
boarding  school  is  often  doing  its  best  service  for  a  boy  by 
treating  him  with  a  healthy  neglect. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Edwards  probably  does  not  fancy  the 
humdrum  work  of  correcting  exercises,  marking  the  mistakes 
in  Latin  papers,  and  noting  the  errors  in  algebra  problems.  If 
he  is  a  capable  and  competent  instructor,  however,  he  does  this 
work  thoroly  and  painstakingly,  because  he  cannot  really  teach 
without  it.  In  the  same  manner  the  masters  in  a  boarding 
school  would  much  prefer  to  give  no  attention  to  a  boy's  per- 
sonal habits,  did  they  not  find  this  attention  needful  to  the 
larger  purpose  which  occupies  them.  What  is  a  teacher? 
Have  we  all  been  wrong  these  many  years  in  regarding  as  the 
highest  type  the  man  who  can  arouse  a  moral  impulse?  To  be 
an  "  elder  brother  to  boys  "  might  be  regarded  not  as  an  epithet 
of  contempt,  but  as  an  apt  description  of  a  teacher's  function 
in  the  higher  view  and  meaning  of  education. 

The  article  under  consideration  concludes : 

The  natural  school,  the  school  we  should  develop  and  trust,  is  the  public 
school.  The  boarding  school  is  an  attachment  to  the  family  of  those  who 
have  wealth,  and  it  tends  to  turn  from  a  nobler  work  the  power  of  men's 
hearts  and  brains  by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying  them.  The  worst  of 
boarding  schools  are  ineffectual  reformatories,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
scrupulously  cultivated  hotbeds  of  snobbishness  and  un-American  class 
superiority.  These  costly  boarding  schools  are  in  reality  a  species  of 
orphan  asylum. 

In  these  words  speaks  a  partisan,  not  a  student.  My  own  posi- 
tion has  become  partisan  in  behalf  of  a  system  whose  possi- 
bilities I  understand.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  represents 
only  the  attitude  of  self-defense.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the 
ideal  private  school  does  not  yet  exist,  but  many  honest  and 
able  men  are  working  toward  that  end;  the  results  represent 
what  honesty  of  purpose  and  mental  insight  can  accomplish 
anywhere,  unless  quantity  of  product  is  of  more  consequence 
to  society  than  quality  of  influence.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
public  school  will  become  the  school  for  those  who  can  afford 
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no  better  unless  it  can  be  cleared  of  its  defects,  can  learn  a 
broader  purpose  and  adapt  itself  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
individuals  who  attend  it.  Under  any  conditions,  the  private 
school  will  continue  to  occupy  its  own  independent  field,  deal- 
ing comprehensively  with  the  entire  life  of  growing  boys  and 
measuring  its  responsibility,  not  by  hours  or  by  curricula,  but 
by  moral  stimulus  and  by  an  influence  as  far  reaching  as 
character  itself. 

Frederick  Whitton 
Blees  Military  Academy, 
Macon,  Mo. 


PROFESSOR   DE   GARMO  ON  THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Review  Mr.  De  Garmo 
criticises  the  modern  "  university "  as  ill-adapted  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  "  arts- student."  While  he  allows  that  the 
provision  for  the  student  in  law,  medicine,  and  the  applied 
sciences  is  ample,  or  rather  that  its  results  are  satisfactory,  Mr. 
De  Garmo  complains  of  the  lack  of  "  machinery  "  for  securing 
mental  activity  in  the  study  of  history,  philosophy,  economics, 
and  social  science  generally.  Observation  and  experience  of 
universities  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  suggest 
that  the  causes  of  this  deficiency  lie  deeper  than  Mr.  De  Garmo 
would  have  us  to  understand,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to'  be 
found  rather  in  ( i )  a  more  definite  view  of  what  a  university 
really  is,  and  (2)  the  concentration  of  the  ample  means  we 
already  possess  for  creating  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  its 
proper  development. 

These  two  points  are  well  considered  by  Mr.  Thilly  in  the 
December  (1901)  number  of  the  Educational  Review,. 
when  he  answers  the  question — "  What  is  a  university?  "  A 
university  is  there  described  in  terms  which  clearly  mark  it  off 
from  colleges  and  higher  secondary  schools  which  too  often 
arrogate  the  title.  A  society  devoted  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy in  its  most /liberal  sense,  including  therein  the  widest 
generalizations  of  all  arts  and  sciences  and  their  application, 
requires  its  peculiar  atmosphere,  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  in 
which  immature  and  untrained  minds  cannot  expect  to  thrive. 
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There  are  many  conditions  needed,  mental,  moral,  and  mat- 
some  of  which  have  been  considered  by  Mr.  Thiily. 

Needing  as  we  do  the  best  men  available  in  their  several 
lines,  they  must  be  paid  an  ample  retaining  fee.  The  atmos- 
phere of  a  university  is  affected  by  its  greater  lights,  and  the 
sense  that  any  of  these  may  be  bought  for  a  more  wealthy 
foundation  in  the  antipodes  is  disturbing.  A  Newton  or  a 
Huxley  should  receive  no  less  than  a  baseball  professional,  nor 
must  our  Andrea  del  Sarto  be  spirited  away  by  the  gold  of  a 
French  king. 

Another  element  essential  to  the  true  university  atmosphere 
is  an  abundance  of  human  material  on  which  to  work.  Large 
bodies  of  students  are  rather  to  be  desired  than  deprecated. 
They  react  on  the  professor,  especially  if  there  is,  as  there 
should  be, — tho  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  number  of  the 
students, — a  choice  of  professors  in  the  same  subject.  A 
monopolist  in  high  place  degenerates.  Voluntary  attendance 
will  sift  out  the  weak  lecturer  and  the  weak-kneed  student  auto- 
matically, for  a  first-rate  lecturer  will  not  talk  to  empty  benches, 
and  a  university  proper  can  afford  to  disregard  those  who  make 
excuses  when  bidden  to  the  feast. 

Again,  it  is  the  breath  of  life  to  philosophy  that  the  students 
should  discuss  it  in  detail  and  breadth  apart  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  professor,  in  their  private  rooms,  in  the  debat- 
ing club,  in  the  essay  society,  and  in  the  country  walk  with  a 
friend.  In  this  way  is  the  atmosphere  kept  stirring,  and  the 
wider  the  social  circle  the  better  the  output  of  thought. 

Voluntary  attendance  at  lecture  is  advisable  not  only  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  staff,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  principle  that 
in  a  university  there  should  be  as  little  interference  as  possible 
from  the  outside.  In  a  free  air,  independence  of  thought  and 
originality  of  work  have  a  chance  to  grow,  dogmatism  is 
scotched,  and  suggestion  takes  the  place  of  authority.  I 
"  recitations  "  to  the  schools.  The  lecture,  like  the  library, 
should  be  a  spring  of  living  water  to  which  the  student  will 
come  when  thirsty  without  being  led.  To  be  worth  anything, 
university  education  must  be  at  least  "  autotelic."  ' 

1  I  adopt  Mr.  Howerth's  useful  term,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  that  "  hetero- 
telic,"  is  a  less  hybrid  compound  than  "  altrotelic." 
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All  the  above  requisites  for  true  universities  are  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  money,  we  have  buildings,  and  architects 
who  can  design  still  worthier;  we  have  first-rate  men  to  hold  the 
chairs,  and  enough  young  men  of  mature  mind  to  occupy  the 
benches,  and  above  all  we  have  the  tradition  of  free  teaching 
and  the  love  of  free  discussion.  What  is  lacking  is  centraliza- 
tion. While  a  real  university  is  starving  and  its  best  men  being 
lost  to  it  for  lack  of  funds,  a  new  university,  so  called,  is 
founded  within  its  radius.  In  another  place  there  are  two 
"  universities  "  within  fifteen  miles,  the  noble  buildings  of  one 
put  to  shame  the  barracks  and  sheds  in  which  the  other  is 
housed,  while  in  both  one-half  of  the  students  are  immature 
schoolboys. 

Let  there  be  a  more  definite  division  of  function.  Let  the 
several  Eastern  universities  and  the  few  scattered  thru  the 
Middle  States  and  the  far  West,  which  have  passed  thru  the 
nebulous  stage,  more  deliberately  intensify  the  true  university 
atmosphere.  Aided  by  the  donors  who  may  prefer  to  enrich 
established  foundations  rather  than  lay  new  corner-stones,  they 
may  make  their  attractions  irresistible  to  maturer  students,  and 
leave  the  field  of  "  higher  " — but  not  the  highest — education  to 
colleges  better  adapted  to  that  plane. 

H.  S.  Philpot 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Philosophy  of  conduct — a  treatise  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  ideals  of  ethics — 
By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1902.     663  p.     $3.50. 

Professor  Ladd  evidently  intends  to  abide  by  the  traditions 
that  have  always  regulated  the  habits  of  the  philosopher, 
namely,  that  he  should  not  stop  writing  books  until  he  had 
discussed  the  problems  of  ethics.  Whether  Professor  Ladd 
means  to  stop  with  this  I  do  not  know,  but  he  has  certainly 
subscribed  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  are  often  sup- 
posed to  make  the  philosopher,  and  ought  now  to  rest  in  peace. 

The  Educational  Review  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  in  a  critical  philosophic  spirit.  That  must  be 
done  in  another  forum.  Here  I  can  only  consider  the  work  as 
an  educational  instrument.  Philosophically,  it  is  an  orthodox, 
conservative,  and  "  safe  "  book  written  in  Professor's  Ladd's 
usual  style,  which  is  not  burdened  with  the  obscure  technique 
of  the  average  philosopher's  brogue,  tho  he  is  often  unneces- 
sarily involved  in  the  use  of  his  English,  especially  when  he 
undertakes  to  italicize  explanations.  But  in  content  and  doc- 
trine he  has  not  done  more  than  furnish  a  readable  exposition 
of  various  questions  in  the  field  of  ethics,  without  putting  the 
subject  on  better  ground  than  Sidgwick  and  other  writers. 

As  an  educational  agent,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  work  with  the 
praise  that  I  should  desire.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
work  appears  too  much  like  a  series  of  general  essays  on  various 
topics,  such  as  might  have  been  written  for  philosophical 
journals.  Readers  interested  in  the  subject  in  a  literary  way 
might  ascertain  from  it  what  current  ethical  speculation  was 
talking  about,  but  they  would  not  find  the  problems  any  nearer 
a  solution  than  when  they  began.  I  shall  not  contend  that  this 
is  wholly,  or  necessarily,  an  evil.  There  may  be  some  advantage 
in  keeping  ethical  reflection  in  an  elastic  condition.     But  how- 
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ever  rich  in  material  for  stimulating"  intellectual  play  and 
exercise,  a  book  which  does  not  endeavor  to  do  what  the  other 
great  writers  on  ethics  have  left  undone  cannot  claim  the 
merits  of  a  pedagogical  instrument,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  it  in  other  respects. 

The  one  complaint  which  has  to  be  made  is  that  the  problems 
and  concepts  of  ethics  have  not  been  analyzed  with  any  critical 
care.  The  work  is  too  essay-like  to  permit  this.  I  repeat  that 
I  shall  not  question  the  value  of  this  omission  in  a  literary- 
undertaking  such  as  I  am  reviewing,  but  scientific  and  educa- 
tional methods  require  the  most  thoro  analysis  of  the  problems 
discussed.  The  condition  of  philosophic  reflection  to-day  is 
such  that  it  is  chargeable  with  merely  rolling  the  old  morsels 
under  its  tongue  instead  of  providing  itself  with  new  food.  It 
is  constantly  quarreling  with  the  neglect  which  it  suffers,  and 
yet  it  will  not  face  the  charge  that  it  continues  a  policy  of 
equivocation.  Its  further  progress  consists  in  solving  prob- 
lems, not  in  dogmatizing  on  one  side  of  its  questions.  The 
controverted  issues  with  which  it  has  so  often  to  deal  have 
their  two  sides,  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  which  may  be 
true  according  to  definition  and  analysis.  Hence  we  can  guide 
and  educate  the  human  mind  only  by  a  frank  statement  and 
discussion  of  the  complications  in  its  problems. 

Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  defect,  which  is  here  charged 
to  Professor  Ladd,  his  chapter  on  free  will.  Professor  Ladd 
discusses  this  question  as  if  there  were  only  one  side  to  it,  or 
as  if  there  was  not  a  conception  of  it  which  actually  leads  to 
determinism.  He  gives  no  account  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
ception and  the  function  it  played  in  the  course  of  philosophy 
and  life.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  word  on  the  question 
whether  freedom  and  responsibility  are  identical  or  different 
from  each  other,  and  yet  the  whole  dispute  between  the  two 
schools  might  be  settled  by  determining  this  matter  alone.  But 
it  is  certain  that  no  progress  will  be  made  against  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  sympathize  with  determinism  until  the  subject 
is  more  thoroly  analyzed  than  it  has  been  by  our  ethical  philoso- 
phers. They  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  critical  method  of 
Aristotle  here,  if  only  they  could  condescend  to  abandon  liter- 
ary aims  in  their  discussions. 
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Professor  L:k Id  tolls  us  that  determinism  would  laud  u 
materialism.  Is  this  the  way  to  convert  the  student  to  free 
will?  Js  materialism  Mich  a  bugbear  that  we  have  only  to 
name  it  to  set  everyone  off  scurrying  up  the  trees?  You  may 
talk  in  this  way  when  you  mean  only  to  serve  an  ad  homincm 
purpose.  But  some  of  us  refuse  to  be  frightened  in  this  way. 
We  have  heard  the  little  hoy  cry,  "  Wolf,  wolf,"  often  enough, 
and  do  not  mean  to  be  fooled  any  longer.  If  the  facts  prove 
determinism,  and  determinism  lands  us  in  materialism,  to  ma- 
terialism we  will  go.  This  theory  of  things  is  no  weaker  or 
stronger  than  other  philosophical  speculations.  It  just  happens 
that  for  a  thousand  years  one's  bread  is  buttered  on  the  side  of 
opposing  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  temptations  to  misunder- 
stand it  in  order  to  have  a  "  safe  "  philosophy.  Now  what  I 
contend  is  that  the  student  is  not  helped  by  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize and  elucidate  the  vast  complications  in  these  problems. 
Names  like  materialism,  idealism,  and  similar  shibboleths  do 
not  convey  any  meaning  until  they  are  defined,  and  they  are 
so  complex  that  no  student  will  take  fright  at  them,  or  rush  to 
embrace  one  of  them  as  a  means  of  being  sound  in  his  ethics. 
They  are  terms  that  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  involved  or  con- 
demned in  ethics,  as  they  are  understood  in  the  usual  meta- 
physics. 

But  I*  think  I  can  pardon  much  in  Professor  Ladd  for  what 
he  says  in  his  Preface  about  "  the  relatively  low  and  nerveless 
ethical  conditions  of  the  current  Christianity."  This  means  a 
great  deal,  and  wrere  it  not  that  this  work  is  not  the  place  to 
unfold  all  that  the  statement  implies,  we  should  ask  why  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  did  not  express  all  he  felt.  He  has  touched  the 
very  core  of  a  large  problem  working  its  way  to  a  solution 
thru  a  terrible  chaos.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this,  but  I  merely 
refer  to  it  as  the  very  situation  which  a  more  thoro  analysis  of 
ethics  might  enable  us  to  face  with  a  better  hope  that  practical 
morality  might  receive  some  encouragement  and  impulse  from 
the  solution  of  problems  in  the  theoretical  field.  These  prob- 
lems are  largely  due  to  the  abstract  and  complex  character 
of  the  conceptions  involved  in  a  theory  of  conduct,  and  are 
also  affected  by  the  various  interests  connected  with  conflicting, 
or  apparently  conflicting  theories  of  life.     For  instance,  the 
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antagonism  between  utilitarianism  and  moralism  or  intuition- 
ism  imports  into  the  discussion  questions  and  motives  that  have 
only  an  accidental  connection  with  ethics,  and  the  failure  to 
recognize  this,  by  a  proper  analysis  and  elimination  of  the 
irrelevant,  results  only  in  the  continuance  of  controversies  that 
might  have  been  regarded  as  settled  even  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  in  so  far  as  the  scientific  student  is  concerned.  If,  there- 
fore, Professor  Ladd  had  endeavored  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
ethical  concepts  far  beyond  the  efforts  of  existing  treatises  on 
the  subject,  he  would  have  made  a  scientific  contribution  to  the 
problem,  and  laid  bare  the  reasons  why  Christianity  has  become 
so  nerveless.  This  bewildered  and  cowardly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  ethical  Christianity  is  due  wholly  to  its  discovery  that 
moralists  content  themselves  with  threshing  old  straw  and  offer 
them  no  new  ways  of  elucidating  an  old  problem. 

I  agree  that  it  is  useful  to  treat  the  subject  as  Professor 
Ladd  has  done.  The  litterateur  in  philosophy  requires  the  less 
technical  discussion  of  ethical  questions,  but  the  mind  intent 
upon  the  most  thoroly  technical  and  scientific  analysis  of  a 
problem  also  has  some  rights,  and  may  well  demand  from  a 
philosopher  of  Professor  Ladd's  position  an  exposition  of  the 
question  commensurate  with  the.  nature  of  the  problem. 

James  H.  Hyslop 
Columbia  University 


The  English  chronicle  play:  A  study  in  the  popular  historical  literature 
environing  Shakespeare — By  Felix  E.  Schelling,  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1902.    ix+310  p.     $2.00  net. 

On  the  first  page  of  his  Preface  Professor  Schelling  gives 
one  proof  of  competence  for  his  task  by  admitting  the  danger 
of  "  seeking  to  separate,"  as  here,  "  what  in  reality  is  part  of 
an  integral  whole."  Such  sanity  of  view  begets  in  the  reader 
a  confidence  which  is  increased  by  the  modesty  of  the  claims 
made  thruout  the  book  for  its  exclusive  classifications,  and 
which  is  justified  by  the  treatment  as  a  whole.  Professor 
Schelling  takes  the  period,  of  something  over  a  century,  from 
Bishop  Bale's  morality  of  "  Kynge  Johan,"  to  the  blending  in 
1647  °f  tne  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  into  the  one  anonymous 
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play  of  "Edmund  Ironside";  and  he  undertakes,  with  much 

BUCCeSS,  tO  study  its  historical  dramas  from  the  single  point  of 
view  oi  their  essential  unity.  His  treatise  is  dominantly  liter- 
ary, rather  than  academic,  and  is  sympathetic  to  a  remarkable 
degree  with  the  spirit  of  the  form  of  drama  he  is  studying. 
On  the  technical  side,  the  treatise  is  fairly  well  elaborated. 
There  are  abundant  references,  definitely  paged.  There  are 
two  tables,  one  giving  in  chronological  order,  and  classified  in 
columns,  the  extant  plays  on  subjects  from  English  history;  the 
other  giving  in  alphabetical  order  a  list  of  all  English  historical 
plays,  including  those  not  now  extant.  There  is  also  a  good 
analytical  index.  A  condensed  bibliography  would  be  a  con- 
venience, tho  not  a  necessity,  since  most  of  the  materials  for  it 
exist  already  in  the  footnotes.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  book 
which  the  scholar  can  use  and  which  the  reader  will  enjoy. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  work  is  its  sincerity.  With  a 
singleness  of  vision  which  is  unusual,  Professor  Schelling  has 
viewed  the  whole  mass  of  material  in  the  desire  to  bring  it 
honestly  into  a  single  picture.  Within  the  period  under  study 
there  exist  records  of  something  over  two  hundred  plays  and 
dramatic  writings,  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  treatise  on  the 
chronicle  play.  Of  these  dramatic  writings  something  over 
one  hundred  are  extant,  and  accounts  are  given  of  perhaps  a 
third  of  those  non-extant,  sufficiently  full  to  be  useful  to  a 
student  of  the  subject.  It  is  this  material,  at  first  sight  frag- 
mentary and  disjointed,  which  Professor  Schelling  has  fused 
into  unity  by  his  scholarly  imagination.  He  finds  the  root 
impulses  to  be  indigenous  and  national  rather  than  foreign;  its 
didactiveness  derived  from  the  sacred  drama;  its  pageantry 
derived,  objectively  from  the  masques  and  "  ridings  "  of  the 
mediaeval  time,  and  subjectively  from  the  folk-lore  of  old 
English  balladry.  Its  artistic  form  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
intense  English  national  spirit,  which  found  its  first  complete 
utterance  in  the  Elizabethan  literature.  Three  types  of  the 
dramas  can  be  distinguished:  the  fragmentary  chronicle  play 
of  legend  and  myth;  the  arid  chronicle  play  of  biography;  and 
the  historical  play — represented  mainly  in  the  works  of  Mar- 
lowe and  Shakspere, — of  larger  outlook.  These  three  types 
stand  somewhat  in  order  of  succession.     But  the  truer  de\  el«  >p- 
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ment  is  from  the  didactic  to  the  ideal;  from  the  crude  enforce- 
ment of  a  specific  lesson,  or  the  clumsy  embodiment  of  a 
religious  commonplace,  to  the  poetry  of  interpretation  which 
.gives  enduring  delight;  from  "  Kynge  Johan "  to*  "King 
John,"  from  "  Seynt  Jorge  "  to  "  Macbeth." 

This  treatise  was  needed  and  will  be  useful.  Students  may, 
-at  first,  wish  that  less  of  its  space  had  been  given  to  the  fairly 
familiar  work  of  Marlowe  and  Shakspere,  and  more  to  the 
obscure  productions  of  earlier  date.  But  the  plan  is  justified 
"by  the  results.  The  information  packed  in  the  earlier  chapters 
is  amply  treated  in  the  later,  so  that  a  sincere  and  single  story, 
well  proportioned  and  reasonably  complete,  is  the  result.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  the  book. 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard 

New  York  University 


The  language  and  metre  of  Chaucer — Set  forth  by  Bernhard  ten  Brink. 
Second  edition,  revised  by  Friedrich  Kluge;  translated  by  M.  Bentinck 
Smith.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901.     xxxvi+280  p.     $1.50. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  one  of 
the  best  books  about  English  literature  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  Hippolyte  Taine;  if  such  statements  are  to  be 
made  a  Teutonic  turn  might  be  given  to  the  phrase  by  adding 
that  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  language  and  versification  of 
the  Father  of  English  Poetry  was  written  by  a  German,  the 
distinguished  Strassburg  professor,  Bernhard  ten  Brink,  whose 
death,  which  occurred  a  decade  ago,  is  still  mourned  by  English 
philologians.  Everyone  who  has  made  Chaucer  in  any  way  a 
serious  study  is  familiar  with  ten  Brink's  valuable  manual 
Chancers  Sprache  und  Verskunst,  and  it  was  a  good  idea  on 
the  part  of  the  translator  and  the  publishers  to  give  this 
scholarly  treatise  a  wider  currency  by  rendering  it  into  English, 
the  tongue  which  the  poet  himself  did  so  much  to  form.  A 
detailed  criticism  of  the  book  is  not  called  for  at  this  date,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  draw  the  general  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  educational  work  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  important 
monograph,  which  now  appears  in  an  English  dress. 

The  translation  itself  is  made  from  the  second  edition  of  the 
German  original,  which  was  revised  by  Kluge  after  the  author's 
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lamented  death.  The  biographical  notice  which  Kluge  wrote 
regarding  this  distinguished  Strassburg  professor,  who  was 
really  a  Dane  by  birth,  is  appropriately  incorporated  anion-  the 

prefatory  matter  of  the  present  volume.  The  introducti 
chapter  will  he  of  interest  to  all  who  eare  for  the  history  of  our 
mother-tongue,  for  it  shows  how  forceful  in  its  English  form 
is  ten  Brink's  general  discussion  of  Chaucer's  dialect  and  the 
lasting  debt  which  the  literary  speech  of  England  owres  to  the 
great  master. 

Turning  from  this  chapter  to  the  language  itself,  we  find 
that  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  pho- 
nology. Under  this  heading  we  have  a  most  thoro  and  learned 
disquisition  on  the  origin,  nature,  character,  and  usage  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  in  Chaucer's  vocabulary.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  "  accidence," — a  rendering 
which  is  commonly,  but  not  altogether  happily  employed  to 
translate  "  Flexion  "  into  English, — and  the  remaining  third 
is  concerned  with  prosody,  the  structure  of  the  Chaucerian 
verse  and  stanza,  and  his  splendid  handling  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm. 

As  the  author  is  no  longer  living,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  make  any  criticism  of  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  material.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  wrould  have  made 
several  alterations  and  numerous  additions,  if  his  life  had  only 
been  spared.  While  deploring  that  loss,  let  us  welcome  and 
praise  the  fact  that  his  book  is  now-  so  easily  accessible  to  us. 

As  a  translator  Dr.  Smith  has  discharged  his  task  faithfully 
and  well.  He  has  given  his  reasons,  and  they  are  justifiable, 
it  seems,  for  not  perpetuating  the  "  probably  erroneous  custom 
of  translating  *  Hebung '  by  arsis  and  '  Senkung '  by  thes 
in  the  metrical  portions  of  the  work.  If  a  suggestion  as  to 
translation  be  allowed,  he  might  do  well,  in  a  future  edition, 
to  break  up  one  or  two  long  sentences,  such  as  one  finds  on  p.  3, 
43.  Perhaps  "  crystallized  "  might  be  adopted  as  a  happier, 
if  less  literal  a  rendering  of  the  German  vcrJiiirtctcn  than  is 
"  petrified  "  (p.  84) ;  and  the  intransitive  usage  of  "  derives  " 
(p.  30)  is  less  commendable  than  would  be  "  is  derived  "  as  a 
version  of  ten  Brink's  German  at  the  opening  of  §40.  It 
uld  have  been  a  good  idea,  too,  if  the  translator  had  ad< 
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some  explanation  of  the  diacritic  signs,  for  the  advantage  of 
students  who  may  not  be  quite  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  all  the  symbols  employed. 

In  the  copy  that  has  come  to  the  reviewer's  hand  there  seem 
to  be  a  larger  number  of  broken  types  than  is  usual  in  a  Macmil- 
lan  book;  on  p.  in,  for  example,  the  heading  of  the  page  has 
lost  three  letters  "  gradat(ion)."  But  these  are  minor  points, 
trifles,  Kleinigkeiten,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  and  they  do 
not  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  useful  book,  which  this  transla- 
tion should  prove  to  be. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  University 


A  German  reader  and  theme  book. — By  Calvin  Thomas  and  Wm.  Addison 
Hervey.     Columbia  University.     New  York  :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  iqoi. 

It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  present  generation  of  students  in 
German  if  it  does  not  learn  this  language,  for  the  supply  of  aid 
to  reach  this  purpose  is  practically  unlimited.  From  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  classics — annotated  again  and  again — to  the 
productions  of  the  most  modern  writers  of  the  Fatherland,  the 
field  has  been  diligently  searched  to  provide  text-books  for 
every  grade.  Of  Readers  we  have  many  excellent  collections 
to  choose  from,  and  this  being  the  case  we  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  raison  d'etre  of  an  additional  one  when  we  opened  this 
latest  publication.  An  examination  of  its  contents  convinced 
us,  however,  that  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  adding  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  list  of  our  very  best  text-books.  There  is 
a  disposition  all  thru  to  break  away  from  the  customary  over- 
burdening of  the  pages  with  matter  of  the  same  difficulty  to  the 
student,  and  much  that  is  new  among  the  selections  imparts 
a  most  desirable  freshness  to  the  volume,  which  is  intended,  as 
the  authors  state  in  the  preface,  "  for  learners  of  German  who 
have  advanced  far  enough  in  the  study  of  the  language  to  be 
ready  for  the  reading  of  simple  literature."  The  German  text 
(164  pages),  conforming  to  the  orthography  of  Duden's 
Worterbuch,  and  grouped  under  "  Anecdotes  and  stories, 
Comedy,  Historical  narrative,  and  Poetry,"  combines  two 
praiseworthy    qualities — good    judgment    with    reference    to 
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amount  (  ample  for  a  firs*  year's  work  with  the  usual  number  of 
recitations )  and  proper  grading.  To  our  thinking  the  reading 
matter  offered  is  well  adapted.  The  anecdotes,  humorous 
stories,  and  the  little  one-act  comedy,  Untet  vier  Augen, — by 
the  way,  something  new, — furnish  exeellent  and  easy  speci- 
mens of  everyday  speech.  The  Reuter  stories  and  extracts 
from  Stinde's  Familie  Buchholz  are  novel  in  a  Reader,  and 
good  selections.  Of  historical  prose,  somewhat  more  difficult, 
there  is  enough  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  more  elevated 
language  of  this  class  of  composition.  The  sources  from 
which  the  authors  have  here  drawn  are  such  characteristic  and 
varied  works  as  Eginhard's  Karl  der  Grosse  (H.  Riickert); 
Tchudi's  Befreiung  der  JValdstutte;  Franco-German  war 
(Wernicke),  and  prose  versions  (after  Uhland)  of  the  Nibcl- 
ungen  Epic.  The  poetical  selections  which  close  the  space 
devoted  to  reading  matter  are  not  numerous,  but  typical,  and 
-culled  with  care.  They  are  favorite  poems  with  which  every 
student  of  German  should  become  acquainted  from  the  start. 
Heine  has  3,  Schiller  4,  Goethe  5,  Uhland  3,  and  the  rest  are 
distributed  among  Platen,  Eichendorf,  Grillparzer,  Wilden- 
bruch,  Dr.  Luther,  and  others — one  poem  from  each. 

The  charming  pieces  of  Grillparzer,  Storm,  and  Wilden- 
bruch  are  not  usually  found  in  Readers.  We  rather  like  the 
arrangement  of  keeping  the  poems  of  each  writer  together.  It 
saves  time  in  selecting  from  the  poet  wanted.  The  notes  fol- 
lowing the  text,  the  preface  says,  "  have  been  written  for  those 
"who  have  at  least  studied,  tho  they  may  not  have  mastered,  the 
ordinary  inflections  of  article,  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and 
verb."  This  is  carried  out  with  discretion  and  a  laudable 
moderation  as  to  volume.  A  brief  literary  note  heads  the 
annotations  on  each  selection.  The  references  are  to  Thomas's 
Practical  German  Grammar,  but  the  Reader  is  made  available 
for  the  users  of  any  good  grammar  whatsoever,  as  the  authors 
especially  state.  The  concise  rules  on  Word-order  and  separa- 
ble compounds,  printed  after  the  Notes,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
Reader  as  a  drill-book  which  the  authors  intended  should  l>e 
one  of  the  distinct  features  of  the  work  when  they  prepared  for 
classroom  drill  the  Questions  and  Themes  that  follow  the 
rules  on  Wordrorder.     These  German  Fragen — an  excellent 
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means  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  class — are  sure  to  promote 
in  the  pupils  the  power  to  combine  their  word-stock,  however 
small,  into  sentences.  They  are  based  upon  the  text  read,  andr 
true  enough,  the  answers  may  be  at  first  only  a  matter  of 
memorizing  from  the  selections,  but  phrases  thus  memorized 
will  come  into  use  again.  The  student  gradually  gains  con- 
fidence and  eventually  will  be  led  to  free  reproduction  which 
the  authors,  by  discontinuing  the  set  Fragen  after  the  seven- 
teenth selection,  think  ought  to  begin  at  that  point.  The 
Themes — likewise  based  on  the  reading-lessons — for  transla- 
tion into  German  carefully  avoid  "  such  a  close  following  of  the 
German  as  would  make  the  English  exercise  a  pons  asinorum 
for  the  indolent."  New  words  are  now  and  then  introduced 
which  must  be  looked  up  in  the  English  word-list.  Aside  from 
their  value  as  tasks  for  prose  compositions,  these  Themes 
embody  the  important  principle  of  Repetition,  that  only  means 
to  make  the  matter  gone  over  the  permanent  mental  property 
of  the  learner. 

A  vocabulary  and  a  list  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs  close 
the  book.  The  vocabulary,  a  model  of  thoroness  and  conden- 
sation, has  the  best  features  of  similar  collections  and  besides 
much  that  is  new.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  prac- 
tice of  referring  to  the  text  by  page  and  iline  in  the  case  of 
words  that  occur  with  different  meanings  and  in  certain  idioms. 

The  proofreading  has  been  careful,  and  the  typography, 
paper,  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired;  we  would 
suggest,  however,  that  hereafter,  before  binding,  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  leave  any  of  the  leaves  uncut.  Pupils  are 
usually  not  over-careful  in  performing  that  operation. 

Such  is  an  incomplete  notice  of  a  text-book  that  will  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  student  of  German,  and  signally  illustrates  the 
authors'  fitness  for  the  task  they  assumed. 

C.  F.  Raddatz 

Baltimore  City  College 


NOTES   AND    NEWS 

On  April  13  President  Draper  of  the  Uni 
President   Draper  sity  of  Illinois  was  thrown  violently  from  his 

carriage  and  so  severely  injured  that  for  some 
days  his  life  hung  in  the  balance.  The  left  leg  was  br<  >ken  just 
above  the  knee,  and  the  right  leg  so  mangled  that  amputation 
was  necessary.  At  this  writing  President  Draper  is  steadily 
improving  and,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  will  soon  be  restored  to 
health.  In  his  suffering  and  terrible  misfortune  he  has  had 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his  hosts  of  friends,  whose  anxiety 
has  been  made  manifest  in  many  ways.  President  Draper  was 
to  have  been  the  orator  at  the  Founder's  Day  celebration  at 
Colgate  University  on  April  18,  and  he  was  also  to  have  spoken 
as  the  representative  of  the  State  universities  at  the  exercises 
attendant  upon  the  installation  of  the  President  of  Columbia 
University  on  the  following  day.  On  both  occasions  he  was 
sadly  missed  and  affectionately  remembered. 


North  Central  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
j^^^n^sec^Td-  and  Secondary  Schools  held  a  most  interest- 
ary  Schools  ing  and  well-attended  meeting  at  Cleveland, 

O.,  on  March  28  and  29.  The  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools,  appointed  a  year  earlier,  reported  thru  Dean  Judson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  a  plan  for  unit  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools  and  a  series  of  definitions  of  subjects 
accepted  for  admission  to  college  which  may  be  best  described 
as  substantially  those  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  formed  in  the  Middle  States  two  years  ago.  The  North 
Central  Association  will  attempt  a  system  of  inspecting  and 
accrediting  secondary  schools  instead  of  examining  individual 
students;  but  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  College  Entrance  I 
amination  Board's  work  have  so  commended  themselves  that 
a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  North  Central  States 
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propose  to  send  their  students  to  these  examinations.  That 
the  inspecting  and  accrediting  system  has  much  in  its  favor 
theoretically  must  be  conceded.  That  it  is  as  good  for  the 
schools  and  for  their  pupils  as  the  new  type  of  co-operative  ex- 
amination, we  do  not  believe.  With  the  two  systems  working 
side  by  side,  the  fact  ought  in  time  to  become  very  plain. 

At  the  same  meeting  President  Draper  read  a  very  powerful 
argument,  legal  as  well  as  educational  in  character,  in  favor  of 
having  the  terms  university,  college,  and  school  defined  and 
limited  by  law.  He  made  excellent  use  of  the  abuses  of  these 
terms  both  by  public  authorities  and  by  private  corporations 
and  individuals.  President  Draper's  paper  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Review. 


The  extraordinary  provisions  relating  to  edu- 
Cecil  Rhodes    °f  cati°n  contained  in  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes 

have  excited  much  discussion.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  to  read  the  exact  language  of  the  will, 
printed  below,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  the 
London  Times: 

Whereas  I  consider  that  the  education  of  young  colonists  at  one  of  the 
universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  forgiving 
breadth  to  their  views,  for  their  instruction  in  life  and  manners,  and  for 
instilling  into  their  minds  the  advantage  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  retention  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  And, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  young  colonists  studying  at  a  university  in  the 
United  Kingdom  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  university  having 
a  residential  system  such  as  is  in  force  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  without  it  those  students  are  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  lives  left  without  any  supervision.  And,  whereas,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  fifty  or  more  students  from  South  Africa  studying  at  the- 
University  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  whom  are  attracted  there  by  its  excellent 
medical  school,  and  I  should  like  to  establish  some  of  the  scholarships 
hereinafter  mentioned  in  that  university,  but  owing  to  its  not  having  such 
a  residential  system  as  aforesaid  I  feel  obliged  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 
And,  whereas,  my  own  university,  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  such  a 
system  and  I  suggest  that  it  should  try  and  extend  its  scope  so  as  if  possi- 
ble to  make  its  medical  school  at  least  as  good  as  that  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  And,  whereas,  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from  the 
union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  thruout  the  world  and  to  encour- 
age in  the  students  from  the  United  States  of  North  America  who  will 
benefit  from  the  American  scholarships  to  be  established  for  the  reason 
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above  given'at  the  University  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will  an  attachment 
to  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope,  with- 
drawing them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth. 
Now,  therefore,  I  direct  my  Trustees  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  death, 
and  either  simultaneously  or  gradually  as  they  shall  find  convenient,  and 
if  gradually  then  in  such  order  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  establish  for  male 
students  the  scholarships  hereinafter  directed  to  be  established,  each  of 
which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  ,£300,  and  be  tenable  at  any  college  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  academical  years. 

THE  COLONIAL   SCHOLARSHIPS 

I  direct  my  Trustees  to  establish  certain  scholarships,  and  these  scholar- 
ships I  sometimes  hereinafter  refer  to  as  "  the  Colonial  Scholarships." 

The  appropriation  of  the  Colonial  Scholarships  and  the  numbers  to  be 
annually  filled  up  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


Total  No.  No.  of  Scholar- 
appro-  To  be  tenable  by  Students  of  or  from  ships  to  be  filled 
priated  up  in  each  year 

9        Rhodesia, 3  and  no  more 

3        The    South   African   College    School    in    the 

Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .  .  1  and  no  more 
3        The  Stellenbosch  College  School  in  the  same 

colony, 1  and  no  more 

3        The  Diocesan  College  School  of  Rondebosch 

in  the  same  colony, 1  and  no  more 

3         St.  Andrew's  College  School,  Grahamstown,    .  1  and  no  more 

3        The  Colony  of  Natal  in  the  same  colony,         .  1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,   .  1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  of  Victoria, 1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  of  South  Australia,        .  1  and  no  more 

3        The  Colony  of  Queensland,       .  1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colbny  of  Western  Australia,                     .  1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  of  Tasmania 1  and  no  more 

3  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  1  and  no  more 
3         The    Province  of  Ontario  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada 1  and  no  more 

3         The  Province  of   Quebec  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada, 1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  or  Island  of  Newfoundland  and 

its  dependencies 1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  or  Islands  of  the  Bermudas,          .  1  and  no  more 

3         The  Colony  or  Island  of  Jamaica,  1  and  no  more 

I  further  direct  my  trustees  to  establish  additional  scholarships  sufficient 
in  number  for  the  appropriation  in  the  next  following  clause  hereof  directed, 
and  those  scholarships  I  sometimes  hereinafter  refer  to  as  "  the  Americas 
scholarships." 
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I  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of  the  present 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  provided 
that  if  any  of  the  said  Territories  shall  in  my  lifetime  be  admitted  as  a 
State  the  scholarships  appropriated  to  such  Territory  shall  be  appropriated 
to  such  State  and  that  my  trustees  may  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion 
withhold  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  lit  the  appropriation  of  scholar- 
ships to  any  Territory. 

I  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a  State  or  Territory 
not  more  than  one  shall  be  filled  in  any  year,  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more 
than  two  scholarships  be  held  for  the  same  State  or  Territory. 

THE    PERFECT    STUDENT 

My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholar- 
ships shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a 
student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  (i)  his  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments,  (ii)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such 
as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like,  (iii)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  cour- 
age, devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness, 
unselfishness,  and  fellowship,  and  (iv)  his  exhibition  during  schooldays  of 
moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after-life  to  guide 
him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As 
mere  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have  the  choice  of 
students  for  the  scholarships,  I  record  that  (i)  my  ideal  qualified  student 
would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  proportions  of  three-tenths 
for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two- 
tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification,  so  that,  according  to  my  ideas,  if  the 
maximum  number  of  marks  for  any  scholarship  were  two  hundred  they 
would  be  apportioned  as  follows — sixty  to  each  of  the  first  and  third  quali- 
cations  and  forty  to  each  of  the  second  and  fourth  qualifications ;  (ii)  the 
marks  for  the  several  qualifications  would  be  awarded  independently  as 
follows  (that  is  to  say),  the  marks  for  the  first  qualification  by  examination, 
for  the  second  and  third  qualifications,  respectively,  by  ballot  by  the  fellow- 
students  of  the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  the  head 
master  of  the  candidate's  school,  and  (iii)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is 
to  say,  the  marks  obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualification)  would 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  for  consideration  to  the  Trustees  or  to  some 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  and  the  person  or  persons 
so  appointed  would  ascertain,  by  averaging  the  marks  in  blocks  of  twenty 
marks  each  of  all  candidates,  the  best  ideal  qualified  students. 

No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  a  scholarship 
on  account  of  his  race  or  religious  opinions. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  four  schools  hereinbefore  mentioned  the  elec- 
tion to  scholarship  shall  be  by  the  Trustees  after  such  (if  any)  consulta- 
tion as  they  shall  think  fit  with  the  Minister  having  the  control  of  education 
in  such  colony,  province,  State,  or  Territory. 

A  qualified  student  who  has  been  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  within  six 
calendar  months  after  his  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  hejcan  be 
admitted  into  residence,  or  within  such  extended  time  as  my  Trustees  shall 
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nmence  residence  -is  an  undergraduate  at  some  college  in  the  I 

vrisitv  of  Oxford. 

The    scholarship  shall   be  payable  to  him   from   the  time  when  be 

mence  such  residence. 

I  re  that  the  scholars  holding  the  scholarship!  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  not  resort  in  undue 
numbers  to  one  or  more  colleges  only. 

Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  my  Trustees  may  in 
their  uncontrolled  discretion  suspend  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit  or 
remove  any  scholar  from  his  scholarship. 

In  order  that  the  scholars  past  and  present  may  have  opportunities  of 
meeting  and  discussing  their  experiences  and  prospects  I  desire  that  my 
Trustees  shall  annually  give  a  dinner  to  the  past  and  present  scholars  able 
and  willing  to  attend,  at  which  I  hope  my  Trustees  or  some  of  them  will  be 
able  to  be  present,  and  to  which  they  will,  I  hope,  from  time  to  time,  invite 
as  guests  persons  who  have  shown  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by 
me  in  this  my  will. 


So  we  have  our  education  bill  at  an  even 

Educa^Jn  Bilf Hsh  earlier  date  than  we  anticipated,  and  the 
quidnuncs  in  the  Times,  who  predicted  that 
it  would  share  the  fortunes  of  last  year's  bill  have  turned  out 
lying  prophets.  It  is,  moreover,  a  big  bill,  and  Dr.  Gow's  coun- 
sel of  line  upon  line  has  not  commended  itself  to  the  cabinet. 
Lastly,  if  we  read  its  horoscope  aright,  it  is  meant  to  pass. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  its  sponsor,  and  not  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  spoke  as  one  who  had  set  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  did 
not  mean  to  turn  back. 

The  bill  is  now  printed,  and  we  can  discuss  it  as  it  stands 
without  any  of  the  reservations  that  both  its  supporters  and 
opponents  in  the  House  were  forced  to  make,  not  having  the 
full  text  before  them. 

What,  then,  do  we  say  to  the  bill  now  we  have  got  it?  We 
must  decline,  at  this  stage,  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  and 
would  rather  borrow  Cicero's  commendation  of  a  boy  of 
promise:  Non  res  est,  sed  spes.  "  From  the  educationist,"  said 
Mr.  Balfour,  "  I  anticipate,  and  I  believe  that  1  shall  obtain. 
the  heartiest  support'1  If  <>nly  the  temperate  and  conciliatory 
tone  of  the  leader  of  the  house  and  his  manifest  desire  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties  are  maintained  and  shared  by  His  col- 
leagues, we  can  promise  him  that  support. 

The  bill,  we  gladly  acknowledge,  concedes  in  principle  all,  or 
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nearly  all,  for  which  we,  in  common  with  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
have  contended.  It  gives  us  one  local  authority  for  all  educa- 
tion, the  universities  alone  excepted.  This  authority  will  act 
thru  statutory  committees,  and  on  these  committees  special- 
ists— or,  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  "  persons  of  experience  in 
education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  " — will  find  a  place.  Lastly,  the 
local  authority  will  have  a  substantial  (tho,  in  our  judg- 
ment, not  quite  an  adequate)  share  in  the  management  of 
voluntary  schools.     For  all  this  we  are  grateful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  bristles  with  difficulties;  butr 
before  we  descend  to  particulars,  we  must  note  one  radical 
defect  which  we  hope  to  see  removed.  The  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  is,  in  respect  of  primary  education,  optional.  Such  a 
decision,  if  adhered  to,  instead  of  producing  order,  would  more 
embroil  the  fray.  We  need  not  labor  the  point.  It  is  mon- 
strous that,  by  a  single  vote,  a  county  or  borough  council, 
elected  for  wholly  other  purposes,  should  determine  whether  or 
not  it  will  take  over  the  control  and  management  of  elementary 
education,  while  the  school  board  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  permission  clauses  found  little  favor  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  and  the  government  can  hardly  disregard  the  appeal  of 
its  own  supporters  (who  are  also  educationists),  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  and  Sir  William  Anson.  If  they  still  hesitate,  let  them 
listen  to  the  plain  speaking  of  a  ministerial  organ :  "  A  more 
unfortunate  example  of  ill-timed  irresolution  could  hardly  have 
been  devised." 

When  we  turn  to  secondary  education  the  bill  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  needs  tuning  up  to  concert  pitch.  To  a  pro- 
gressive county  council  it  gives  ample  room  and  scope  enough, 
but  again  there  is  no  compulsion,  and  with  a  reactionary 
county  council,  on  which  the  landlord  element  is  predominant, 
the  last  state  of  the  county  is  like  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Evening  schools  will  be  dropped,  and  no  new  schools  will  be 
started  to  take  their  place.  Even  the  whisky  money  is  not  ear- 
marked, and  may  take  the  place  of  voluntary  subscriptions, 
which  will  inevitably  decline.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  board  of  education  should  not  compel  the  local  authority 
to  fulfill  its  duty  in  respect  of  secondary,  as  it  does  in  respect  of 
primary,  education. 
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The  same  defect  reveals  itself  with  regard  to  training' of 
teachers.  No  pari  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  gave  03  greater 
pleasure  than  his  strictures  on  the  unqualified  staff  <>f  our 

primary  schools  and  his  complaint  of  the  inadequate  provision 
now  made  for  the  education  of  pupil-teachers.  No  less 
grievous  was  our  disappointment  at  finding  that  no  mention 
of  training  is  made  in  the  bill.  School  boards  have  been  for- 
bidden to  establish  training  colleges,  and  they  have  even  been 
called  in  question  for  providing  pupil-teachers  with  special  in- 
struction. Either  Mr.  Balfour  was  indulging  in  a  rhetorical 
flourish — which  we  are  loath  to  admit — or  he  must  amend  the 
bill  by  an  additional  clause  imposing  on  county  councils  the 
duty  of  making  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  compromise  with  regard  to  voluntary  schools  seems  to 
us,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  one.  It  will  not  only  relieve  the  "  in- 
tolerable strain,"  but  it  will  also  put  an  end  to  the  "  one  man  " 
manager  and  to  the  illogical  logic  which  has  hitherto  ruled  that 
the  educational  supply  shall  vary  with  the  resources,  not  with 
the  needs,  of  a  district.  Over  the  curriculum  of  a  school  the 
local  authority  will  be  supreme,  and  they  will  be  able  by  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  their  views  prevail.  Why  they  should  be  given 
a  veto  on  the  appointment,  and  not  on  the  dismissal,  of  teachers 
we  do  not  see;  nor  why  this  veto  should  only  be  exercised  "  on 
educational  grounds  "  (would  this  cover  drunkenness,  or  advo- 
cacy of  faith-healing?).  But  these  are  minor  objections. 
The  permission  to  start  new  denominational  schools  irrespective 
of  the  present  school  supply  will  need  to  be  carefully  guarded ; 
else  we  may  witness  in  the  next  year  an  outburst  of  denomina- 
tional jerry-building  such  as  followed  the  Act  of  1870. 

The  bill,  as  we  have  said,  bristles  with  contentious  matter, 
and  in  this  first  article  we  have  attempted  only  to  deal  with  the 
broad  outlines.  Will  there  still  be  an  annual  code?  Will  the 
board  of  education  continue  to  inspect?  What  will  happen 
in  the  case  of  a  deadlock  between  a  county  council  and  its 
educational  committee?  Who  is  to  appoint  the  nominated 
members  ?  These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  vexed  questions  that 
we  must  leave  for  the  present.  We  wait  with  impatience  the 
second  reading,  when  the  government  must  pronounce  whether 
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the  bill  is  to  be  optional  or  compulsory — signum  stantis  out 
cadentis  legis. — London  Journal  of  Education. 


Signs  multiply  that  the  Southern  States  are  entering  upon 
an  educational  revival  of  magnitude  and  power.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  and  the  system- 
atic efforts  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  education  in  the  South 
to  instruct  and  direct  public  opinion,  are  bearing  splendid 
fruit.  Presidents  Alderman,  Dabney,  and  Fulton,  Dr.  Mc- 
Iver  and  Principal  Branson,  and  their  colleagues,  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  new  movement,  are  laying  the  whole 
country  under  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to  them. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  an  Arkansas  correspondent 
that  the  peculiar  claims  to  attention  of  the  Arkansas  Normal 
College  at  Jamestown,  Ark.,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
this  Review  last  month,  are  understood  and  appreciated  at 
home.  As  long  ago  as  September  5,  1901,  the  Log  cabin 
Democrat,  published  at  Conway,  Ark.,  referred  to  this  institu- 
tion and  printed  conspicuously  the  names  of  a  number  of  men 
who  had  "  taken  "  its  degrees.  We  trust  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  Arkansas  will,  following  a  recent  Ohio  precedent, 
take  steps  to  void  the  charter  of  the  Arkansas  Normal 
College. 
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